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NewS.     265,492 

Washington  Gen.  305 

Waterloo    '  319 

Watson  Dr.  855 

Wellington  482 

Westphalia  617 

Whitehall  Street  848 

Wilkins  W.  725 

Wilsoo  W.  59 

Sir  Rob.  499 

Woods  J.  538 

Women  788 

Wurtemburgh  844 

YorkN.  485,835,1001 
Zamb+ai  964, 
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It  were,  perhaps,  inconsiderate  to 
affirm  that  the  extraordinary  times  in 
which  we  live  never  hare  had  a  pa- 
rallel ;  for,  the  wisest  of  men  observes, 
that  what  has  been,  is  that  which  is  ; 
and  he  ventures  to  add,  is  that  which 
•hall  be.  Their  picture  is  so  vivid,  be- 
cause it  passes  close  before  our  eyes.— ^ 
We  think  them  so  very  singular,  be- 
cause they  occupy  the  whole  field  of 
oar  vision  :  because,  being  informed, 
■ore  fully  than  history  can  inform  us 
oo  other  subjects,  of  the  introductory 
caoses,  and  the  concurrent  particulars  of 
these,  the  interest  we  takeiu  them  mag- 
nifies their  importance,  as  it  multiplies 
their  difficulties,  and  misleads  our  judg- 
ment. 
Vol.  IV.  N*  19.  LiU  Pan.  N.8.  April  1. 


The  arrangements  made  at,  and  near 
Paris,  in  1814,  by  the  Allies,  then  vic- 
tors in  the  heart  of  France,  were  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  any  reflecting 
mind.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  connect- 
ed with  Peace,  they  were  welcomed  by 
every  heart  in  which  glowed  a  spark  of 
humanity.  But,  as  they  left  too  much 
to  the  honour  of  a  man  who  never  knew 
what  honour  was,  too  much  to  the  com- 
passion 6f  a  soi-disant  hero,  who  beheld 
unmoved  that  "  consumption"  of  hu- 
man life,  at  which  the  most  hardened  of 
his  Generals  wept,  and  the  whole  of 
them  shuddered,  a  kind  of  suspicion 
could  not  but  lurk  in  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  had  acquired  by  expe- 
rience,- a  passable  acquaintance  with 
revolutionary  movements. 

The  man  who  with  greater  joy'  than 
Caesar,  saw  whole  armies  fallen  on  tht 
ensanguined  plain,  who 

Stetit  aggere  campi      [rata 


Emintu,  unde  omnet  epartue  par  Tkeuafa* 
Aepiceret  cladee— 

Lucau.  Phar.  lib.  vii 

Again  his  eyes  rejsice  to  view  the  slsiu, 
And  run  un weary' d  o'er  the  dreadful  plain, 
He  riews  the  woeful  wide  horizon  round, 
Then  joys  that  earth  is  no  where  to  be  found, 
And  owns,  the  gods  he  serves,  his  utmost  wish 
hare  crown'd. 

That  man  was  not  to  be  trusted: 
Again  he  "  cried  havock !  and  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war."  He  was  defeated. 
His  defeat  rendered  so  much  the  more 
difficult  the  office  and  the  duty  of  re- 
newing with  the  King  of  France  the 
Peace  which  he  had  not  broken ;  of  im- 
posing that  peace  on  the  guilty  among 
the  French  population,  which  they  hated 
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in  their  very  hearts,  which  they  exe- 
crated with  their  voices,  which  they 
would  violate  without  compunction,  as 
they,  endure  it  with  anguish  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  It  is  Peace  :  the  very 
name  is  abhorrent  to  these  fiends  of 
war. 

It  was  a  wise  foresight,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  which  so  many  troops  were 
placed  in  Belgium,  aud  so  much  force 
was  held  on  foot,  in  a  certain  degree  of 
readiness.  The  wisdom  of  instantly 
combining  all  Europe  to  crush  the  rising 
monster,  that  threatened  to  devour  it, 
has  already  engaged  our  attention.  But, 
these  very  considerations  encreased  the 
difficulties  of  arranging  thai  pacification 
which  should  be  satisfactory  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  on  the  one  part, 
and  to  irritated  Europe  on  the  other. 
The  mere  contemplation,  though  in 
idea  only,  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
railed  to  arms,  rushing  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  a  promptitude  animated  by 
their  feelings  and  conviction,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  vastness  which  astonishes 
and  perplexes  the  mind.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  perplexity  of  those 
councils  which  felt  that  their  country 
was  the  object  of  this  vast  force  ? — and 
what,  the  conflicting  interests  of  those 
who  knew  that  this  vast  force  waited 
but  their  nod  to  realize  those  expecta- 
tions which  had  impelled  them  from 
their  native  forests  and  rivers,  their 
crags,  their  steppes,  their  mountains, 
and  their  deserts. 

France,  or,  at  least,  such  a  portion  of 
her  people  as  assumed  the  name  of 
France — had  beguiled  the  too  credulous 
Allies,  who  placed  confidence  in  her 
honour :  was  the  possibility  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  guile  to  be  left  open  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Yet,  in  the  mean  while, 
sane  imputed  to  the  King  of  France, 
with  whom  the  treaty  was  to  be  made, 
the  smallest  participation  in  this  guile. 
Why  punish  him  for  faults  to  which  be 
was  no  party,  and  by  which  he  was 
eminently  the  snfferer  ?  There  was  no  de- 
sign of  punishing  hhn»  But, — then—* 
how  refrain  from  punishing  France,  and 
bringing  upon  her  that  retribution  which 
sooner  or  later  attends  every  deviation 
from  rectitude  ?  France  was  surrounded 
Vy  armies,  could  she  he  free  ?    and  if 


she  were  not  free,  is  forced  acquies- 
cence valid  ?  Such  an  argument  could 
not  escape  her  casuists.  Again,  these 
armies  demanded  a  compensation  for 
the  expenses  to  which  France  had  un- 
necessarily put  them :  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable :— but,  how  to  obtain 
it?  nothing  could  be  more  difficult* 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  ar- 
gued the  question  on  the  principle  of 
permanency.  How  was  this  to  be 
preserved,  in  future,  seeing  it  had  been  so 
grossly  violated  in  past  instances  ?  Yet, 
unless  this  were  obtained,  nothing  was  ob- 
tained. If  arrangements  now  made  were 
not  permanent,  the  dangers,  the  dis- 
tresses, the  exertions  which  had  led  to 
tbem  were  nugatory :  to  say  all  in  one 
word, — British  blood  had  flowed  in 
vain.  Neither  was  that  sound  part  of 
the  French  nation  which  abhorred  the 
treason  forced  upon  it,  to  be  forgotten  : 
these  friends  to  real  freedom  cherished 
a  strong  sense  of  honour ;  and  it  was 
not  policy  to  drive  these  to  despair, 
though  no  such  deference  were  due  to 
their  guilty  compatriots. 

Amidst  this  diversty  of  counteracting 
powers,  those  entrusted  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  present  treaty  had  much 
to  do ;  much  to  restrain ;  much  to  corw 
rect ;  much  to  arrange,  for  the  present ; 
much  to  foresee,  for  the  future. 

Our  readers  know,  already,  that  a 
main  part  of  this  agreement  stations  a 
body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  of  the  Allies  in  the  line  of  for- 
tresses on  the  northern  boundary  of 
France ; — to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  during  five  years: — in 
the  mean  while  France  is  to  pay,  gra- 
dually, about  thirty  millions  sterling,  as 
compensation  for  the  expences  to  which 
she  has  put  Europe.  A  partial  compen- 
peusation,  as  is  well  known ;  and  uot 
the  smallest  for  the  lives  which  have 
been  been  sacrificed  to  her  uuprincipled 
ambition. 

For,  it  was  her  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion that  brought  these  troops  to  her 
frontiers:  they  were  all  safe  at  home, 
why  did  she  call  them  back?  They 
were  rehearsing  former  adventures,  why 
did  she  rouse  them  to  the  renewal  of 
feats  of  arms  ?  Who  threw  oat  the  sig- 
nal at  which  they  resumed  the  sword?  It 
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ration  of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  the 
order  of  things  which  had  been  happily  re- 
established in  France,  as  also  in  the  object 
of  restoring  between  France  and  her  neigh* 
bours,  those  relations  of  reciprocal  confi- 
dence and  goodwill,  which  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  System  of 
Conquest  had  for  so  long  a  time  disturbed  : 
persuaded,  at  the  Baroe  time,  that  this  last 
object  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  arrange* 
ment  framed  to  secure  to  the  Allies,  pro- 
per indemnities  Cm-  she  past,  and  solid  gua- 
rasitees  for  the  future ;  they  have  in  con- 
cert with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France, 
taken  into  consideration,  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  this  arrangement;  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  indemnity  due  to  the  Al- 
lied Powers  cannot  be  either  entirely  terri- 
torial, or  entirely  pecuniary,  without  pre- 
judice to  France  in  the  one  or  other-  of 
her  essential  interests,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  fit  to  rombiue  both  the  modes,  ia 
order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which 
would  result,  were  either  resorted  to  sepa- 
rately. Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majes- 
ties have  adopted  this  basis  for  their  pre- 
sent transactions,  &c. 


was  France.  Who  rendered  necessary 
the  heroic  exertions  of  these  martial 
band*,  to  save  astonished  Europe 
from  the  deadly  grasp  ?  —  It  was 
France.  For  this  France  must  pay. 
And  though  France  be  not  humbled, 
the  most  be  mortified :  though  not  im- 
poverished, she  must  be  taught  restitu- 
tion. The  traitors  in  her  bosom  must 
learn  their  impotence,  while  her  king 
triumphs  in  the  resumption  of  his  power. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  state  these  prin- 
ciples, and  to  enforce  their  propriety : 
to  reduce  them  to  practice,  to  give  them 
animation  and  predominance,  is  the  la- 
bour of  no  ordinary  mind.  That  has 
been  effected,  by  retaining  an  over- 
whelming power  in  France,  until  the 
army  which,  by  addicting  itself  to  the 
principles  and  fortune  of  Napoleon,  had 
supported  its  treason  against  the  king, 
by  force  of  arms,  was  disbanded: — 
until  such  a  power  was  raised  up  in  its 
stead,  as  might  support  loyalty,  and  pro- 
tect the  crown.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
vas  it  safe  for  the^Allies  to  withdraw; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the 
same  Jacobinical  disposition  which  re- 
called Buonaparte  and  re-kindled  the 
dames  of  war  in  Europe,  should  be 
satisfactorily  suppressed,  then  it  will  be 
safe  for  the  whole  of  the  "  army  of  oc- 
cupation,"— -more  properly,  perhaps, 
denominated  an  "  army  of  observation," 
—to  retire  to  their  respective  homes, 
sad  to  their  remembrances  and  recol- 
lection* of  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  principles  we  have  stated,  are 
those  expressed,  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Definitive  Treaty.  An  introduc- 
tion which  it  required  no  little  skill  to 
draw  op.  It  simply  states  the  fact  of 
the  case,  in  the  following  terms. 


U   THE'ltAXK  OV    THE    MOST    HOLY    AND 
P9I DIVIDED   TRINITY. 

The  Allied  Powers  having  by  their 
■sited  efforts,  and  by  the  success  of  their 
srsss,  preserved  Prance  and  Europe  from 
the  convaktotis  with  which  they  were  me- 
**c*d  by  the  tale  enterprise  of  Napoleon 
Bsoaaparte,  and  by  the  Revolutionary 
System  reproduced  in  France,  to  promote 
its  success ;  participating  at  present  with 
tits  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  the  desire  to 
wooaolidate,  by  maintaining  inviolate  the 
ioyil  Authority,  and  by  restoring  the  ope- 


As  to  the  territorial  cessions  by  France, 
they  are  rather  nominal  than  real :  they 
pare  ojf  a  few  acres  of  her  boundary,  to . 
meet  the  convenience  of  her  neighbours ; 
but,  the  loss  of  them  nothing  impairs 
the  formidable  strength  of  the  French 
dominions,  or  the  general  interests  of 
Europe. 

The  fifth  Article  is  the  most  mate* 
rial;  and  that  we  give  in  its  Official 
integrity. 

ARTICLE  V, 

The  state  of  uneasiness  and  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  after  so  many  violent  convul- 
sions, and  particularly  after  the  last  catas- 
trophe, France  must  still  experience,  not* 
withstanding  the  paternal  intent  tons  of 
Her  King,  and  the  advantages  secured  to 
every  class  of  His  Subjects  by  the  constitu- 
tional Charter,  requiring,  for  the  security 
of  the  neighbouring  States,  certain  mea- 
sures of  precaution,  and  of  temporary  gua- 
rantee, it  has  been  judged  indispensable 
to  occupy,  during  a  fixed  time,  by  a  corps 
of  Allied  Troops,  certain  military  positions 
along  the  frontiers  of  France,  under  the 
express  reserve,  tjiat  such  occupation  shall 
in  no  ways  prejudice  the  Sovereignty  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  nor  the  state 
of  possession,  such  as  it  -is  recognized  and 
confirmed  by  the  present  Treaty.  The 
number  of  these  troops  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
B  8 
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Commander  in  Chief  of  tfais  army  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Allied  Power*  This 
army  shall  occupy  the  Fortresses  of  Cond£, 
Valleuciennes,  Bouchain,  Cam  bray,  Le 
Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  Avesnes, 
Rocroy,  Gtvet,  with  Charlemont,  Mezieres, 
Sedan,  Montmedy,  Th ion v tile,  Longwy, 
Bitsch,  and  the  Tcte-de-Pont  of  Fort  Louis. 
As  the  maintenance  of  the  army  destined 
for  this  service  is  to  be  provided  by  France, 
a  Special  Convention  shall  regulate  every 
thing  which  may  relate  to  that  object. 
This  Convention,  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  were  iuserted 
word  for  word  in  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
also  regulate  the  relations  of  the  army  of 
occupation  with  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  Country.  The  utmost 
extent  of  the  duration  of  this  Military  Oc- 
cupation, is  fixed  at  Five  Years.  It  may 
terminate  before  that  period,  if,  at  the  end 
of  Three  Years,  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
after  having,  in  concert  with  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  France,  maturely  examined 
Their  reciprocal  situation  and  interests, 
and  the  progress  which  shall  have  been 
made  in  Frauce  in  the  re  establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  shall  agree  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  motives  whichf  led 
Them  to  that  measure  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  de- 
liberation, all  the  Fortresses  and  Positions 
occupied  by  the  Allied  Troops  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  fire  years,  be  evacuated  with* 
out  further  delay,  and  given  up  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  or  to  His  Heirs 
and  Successors. 

The  Special  Convention,  referred  to 
in  this  article,  is  of  the  following  tenor : 

This  army  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing :— 

The  lodging,  the  fuel  and  lighting,  the 
provisions  and  forage,  are  to  be  furnished 
iu  kind. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  total  amount  of  daily 
rations  shall  uever  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  for  men,  and  fifty  thousand  for 
horses,  and  that  they  shall  be  issued  ac- 
cording to  the  Tarif  annexed  to  the  pre- 
sent Convention. 

With  respect  to  the  pay,  the  equipment, 
the  clothing,  and  other  incidental  matters, 
the  Freuch  Government  will  provide  for 
such  expense  hv  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
fifty  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  payable 
in  specie  from  month  to  month,  from  the 
first  of  December,  1815,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Commissioners. 

France  engages  equally  to  provide  for 
the  keeping  up  of  the  fortifications,  and  of 
the  buiMings  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Ad- 


ministrationa,  as  well  as  for  the  arming 
and  provisioning  the  fortresses,  which  in 
virtue  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  this? 
day,  are  to  remain  as  a  deposit  in  the  hand* 
of  the  Allied  troops. 

The  Civil  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  and  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  contributions  of  all  sorts,  shall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  France. 

The  same  shall  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  Customs. 

'ihat  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  will  do  their  utmost  by  disseminat- 
ing false  reports,  by  propagating  thert 
sanguinary  doctrines,  to  create  misun- 
derstanding between  these  troops  and 
the  inhabitants,  cannot  be  doubted  :  that 
they  will  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  loy- 
alty of  these  troops,  cannot  be  doubted  : 
that  among  so  great  a  number  of  troops 
some  will  be  found  unwise  enough  to 
listen  to  the  syren  tales  told  them,  can- 
not be  donbted.  It  follows,  that  the 
system  to  be  enforced,  is  a  system  of 
vigilance:  the  officers  of  these  troops 
have  the  safety  of  Europe  in  their  hands: 
they,  if  active,  will  confer  security  on 
the  civilized  world;  if  negligent,  will 
have  to  pay  with  their  lives  the  forfeit 
of  their  temerity. 

We  have  not  stated  these  ideas  with- 
out having  well  considered  the  subject, 
according  to  the  best  information  that 
has  reached  us.  In  the  suppression  of 
factious  writings,  discourses,  principles, 
consists  the  safety  of  France :  in  tbe 
alertness  and  vigour  of  the  allies,  con* 
sists  the  safety  of  Europe.  The  small- 
est error,  overlooked,  may  lead  to  con- 
sequences, which  we  tremble  to  think 
of;  the  slightest  indulgence  of  unhal- 
lowed passions,  may  prove  fatal  to  k 
system  professedly  intended  to  subserve 
a  temporary  purpose,  till  time  and 
events  have  given  solid  strength  to  a 
power  too  recent  to  be  called  old ;  too 
old  to  be  termed  recent. 

The  revulsion  of  affairs  ts  which 
France  had  been  a  prey,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  re-stating  some  of  those 
claims  on  that  country  which  had  lain 
dormant,  though  not  abandoned,  in  the 
previous  arrangement  of  16 14.  In  facit 
it  was  scarcely  possible,  among  such  an 
infinite  diversity  of  interests  to  think  of 
them  all,  to  adjust  them  all,  at  that  critf- 
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to  whom  the  occupation  of  the  frontier 
of  France  is  entrusted,  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, themselves,  stand  personally 
pledged  to  promote  the  stability  of  the 
arrangements  made.  They  have  pledgefl 
themselves  to  augment  their  military 
forces,  tf  necessary ;  to  employ  the  whole 
resources  or  their  Dominions,  if  necessa- 
ry; but,  while  we  hope,  and  trust,  that  no 
such  necessity  will  arise,  we  cannot  bat 
see  in  the  following  agreement,  a  mode 
for  preventing  that  necessity  by  anticipa- 
tion. It  is,  we  believe,  new  in  the  annals 
of  Diplomacy ;  but,  it  is  not  the  only 
novelty,  to  which  late  affairs  have  given 
birth. 

To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  10  consolidate 
the  connections  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment so  closely  unite  the  four  sovereigns  for 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  high  con* 
tractmg  parties  have  agreed  to  renew  their 
meetings  at  fixed  periods,  either  under  the 
immediate  auspices  of  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, or  by  their  respective  ministers,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  for  the  considerntion  of 
the  measures  which  at  each  of  those  periods 
shall  be  considered  the  most  sniutary  for 
the  rlpose  and  prosperity  of  nation*,  unci 
for  the  ma intenti nee  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

If  the  term  of  five  years,  during  which* 
the  Allied  troops  hold  possession  of  th|s 
frontier  provinces  of  France,  should 
be  allowed  to  slip  away  unimproved,  by 
her  neighbours,  who  have  the  greatest 
occasion  to  dread  her  insurgence,  no 
severity  of  censure  could  be  sufficiently 
swre  :  the  heaviest  imputations  would 
lie  on  their  prudence  and  foresight,  on 
their  talents  and  understanding.  \t 
wvuld  be  in  vain,  even  to  attempt  to 
serve  such  heedless  no-thinkers. — But, 
the  Powers  ha\e. announced  their  inten- 
tion, that  while  France  is  in  no  capacity 
(o  impede  their  operations — whil**  an 
efficient  army  is  interposed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, certain  strong  places  shall  be  pro- 
vided, certain  fortresses  shall  be  erected, 
which,  by  opposing  the  operations  of  an 
attacking  forre,  may  oblige  ai^enemy 
to  lose  time  sufficient  in  whatever  in- 
roads he  may  make,  to  allow  of  assis- 
tance arriving  from  the  general  confe- 
deracy. 

But  fortifications  are  expensive  erec- 
tions.    It  may  well  be,  that  the  coun- 


cil moment.  Among  others  left  unset- 
tled, was  the  claim  of  British  creditors 
on  France,  for  justice  against  the  Con- 
fiscations and  Sequestrations,  which,  at 
different  times,  had  been  issued  by  her 
various  tyrannic  Governments  against 
their  property,  to  that  Country,  A  Con- 
vention regulates  this :  of  which  we  only 
quote  one  article,  with  the  condition  of 
the  whole. 

The  subjects  of  His  Bri  tan  nick  Majesty  t 
holders  of  permanent  stock  under  the  French 
Government,  and  who  on  that  account 
have,  since  the  first  of  January,  1798.  suf- 
fered by  the  confiscations  or  sequestrations 
decreed  in  France*  shall  thein-eive*,  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  His  Britannick 
Majesty,  be  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of 
the  consolidated  debt  of  France,  for  an 
amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
stock  they  possessed  prior  to  the  laws  and 
decrees  of  sequestration  or  of  confiscation 
above-snentioued. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  edicts  or  de- 
crees constituting  the  above-mentioned 
stock  sbaJI  have  added  thereto  profitable 
conditions,  or  favourable  chances,  account 
shall  be  bud  thereof  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditors, and  an  addition,  founded  upon  n 
just  evaluation  of  such  advantages,  shut! 
be  made  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  to  be 
inscribed, 

Tbe  new  inscriptions  shall  bear  date  and 
bear  interest  from  the 22nd  of  March,  1816. 

Such  subjects  of  His  Britauuick  Majesh, 
who  by  receiving  their  annuities  at  a  third, 
after  the  30th  of  September,  1797,  have 
submitted  themselves  by  their  own  act  to 
the  laws  existing  upon  this  subject,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  above-mentioned  dispo- 
sitions. 

When  the  three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  interest,  mentioned  in 
the  uiuth  article,  shall  have  been  inscribed 
in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  who  are 
to  hold  that  sum  in  deposit,  and  on  the 
first  demand  which  shall  be  thereafter 
made  by  the  French  government,  hi* 
Britannick  Majesty  shall  give  the  ueces- 
sary  orders  to  carry  into  execution  the  res 
torarioo  of  the  French  Colonies,  as  stipu- 
lated by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  301  h  of 
May,  1814,  comprehending  Martinique 
and  Girtdaloupe,  which  have  been  since 
occupied  by  the  British  Forces. 

The  inscription  above-mentioned  shall 
be  made  before  the  1st  of  January,  at  the 
latest. 

Bat,  though  we  have  suggested  an 
opinion  that  tbe  tranquillity  of  Europe 
depends  much  on  the  conduct  of  those; 
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tries  to  be  protected  by  them,  are  not 
able  to  raise  the* necessary  sums.  This 
also  is  provided  against ;  and  a  part  ot 
the  money  to  be  paid  by  Frame,  is  to 
be  employed  in  raising1  defences  against 
French  aggression  ;  the  remainder  is  t<. 
remunerate  to  a  certain  degree — for, 
wholly  remunerated,  it  cannot  be — the 
alacrity  with  which  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope started  forward  to  support  the  com- 
mon cause.  As  this  is  one  of  the  novel- 
ties of  the.  time,  we  allot  a  portion  of 
our  pages  to  a  statement  of  this  distri- 
bution, as  marked  in  what  is  denomi- 
nated "A  Protocol:' 

The  Allied  Powers,  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  France,  by 
erecting  fortifications  on  certain  points  the 
most  exposed,  have  determined  to  set  apart 
lor  that  object  a  portion  of  the  sums  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  Frame,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder for  general  distribution,  under  the 
head  of  Indemnities.     A  fourth  part  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  paid  by  France,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  erecting  fortifications.     But 
as  the  cession  of  the  fortress  of  Saar- Louis, 
equally  founded  on  the  motive  of  general 
Safety,  renders  the  construction  of  new  for- 
tifications in  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress 
superfluous,  and  that  the  same  has  been 
estimated  at  fifty  millions,  by  the  Militart 
Committee  who*  were  consulted  upon  that 
point,   the  said  fortress  shall  be  set  down 
at  the  above-mentioned  sum,  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  sums  to  be  expended  in  forti- 
fications, so  that  the  aforesaid  fourth  part 
shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  seven  hun- 
dred  millions  of  francs  promised  by  France, 
but  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
including  the  cession  of  Saar-Louis.    In 
conformitv  with  this  disposition,  the  sum 
destined  for  fortifications  is  fixed  at   187 J 
millions  of  francs,  viz.    I37J  millions  in 
real  value,  and  fifty  millions  represented 
by  the  fortress  of  Saar-Louis. 

In  apportioning  these  one  hundred  and 
eighty  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs 
amongst  the  States  bordering  on  France, 
the  undersigned  ministers  have  had  in  view 
the  necessity,  more  or  less  urgent,  of  those 
states  to  have  additional  fortresses,  and  the 
expense,  more  Or  less  considerable,  which 
the  erecting  them  would  incur,  compared 
with  the  means  which  they  severally  pos- 
sess, or  will  acquire  by  the  present  treaty. 

According  to  these  principles, 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  "      Mifliont 
*  Netherlands  will  receive    .    -    60 
The  King  of  Prussia    .    .    ;    .    20 
Thfe  Ring  of  Sardinia  .    ...     10 


The  King  of  Bavaria,  or  snch 
other  sovereign  Of  the  countries 
bordering  ou  France  between 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Prussian 
territory       ........     15 

The  King  of  Spain 7i 

Of  the  twenty  five  millions  which  re- 
main to  be  distributed,  five  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  finish  the  works  at  Mayeuce, 
and  the  remaining  twenty  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  federal  fortress 
upou  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Although  all  the  Allied  States  have  af- 
forded proofs  of  the  same  seal  and  devotion 
for  the  common  cause,  there  are  some,  not- 
withstanding, like  Swedeu,  (which,  from 
the  very  commencement,  whs  released  from 
Jill  active  co-operation,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  her  troops  across 
the  Baltic),  who   have   made  no  efforts 
whatever:    others,    like  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Denmark,  although  they   have  armed 
to  assist  in  the  struggle,  have  been  pre- 
vented  by  the  rapidity  of  event*  from  ef- 
fectually contributing  to  its  success.    Swis- 
serland,   v*hkh  has  rendered  most  essen- 
tial services  to  the  common  cause,  did  not 
accede  to  the  Treaty  of  the  25th  of  March 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  allies. 
These  states  are  thereby  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  which  does  hot  allow  of 
their  being  classed  with  the  other  Allied 
States,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
troops:  it  is  therefore  agreed,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  them  a  just  indemuity,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,   to    apportion 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Millions. 

To  Spain  . 5 

To  Portugal  ..;....« 

ToDcuinark *\ 

To  Swbsertaud      .....    3 


The  burthen  of  the  war  having  been 
borne  in  the  first  instance  by  the  armies 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Field  Marshal  Prime  Bluther;  and  these 
armies  having  moreover  tnken  the  city  of 
Parts,  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  re 
tained  out  of  the  contributions  paid  by 
France,  the  sum  of  twenty  %ve  millious  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  twenty 
five  mUlions  for  that  of  Prussia.  Subject 
ro  the  arrangements  which  Great  Britain 
is  to  make  with  the  Powers,  whose  forces 
constituted  the  army  of  Field  Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  to  the  sum  which 
is  to  fall  to  their  share  uuder  this  head. 

The  fifty  millions  stipulated  by  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Military  Convention,  annexed 
to  the  Treaty  of  the  «0th  instant,  for  tbe 
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pay  and  other  demands  of  the  army  which 
is  to  occupy  a  part  of  France,  shall  be  di- 
vided in  such  wise,  as  that 
n     .     .    „  Fran*.    Cent. 

Kiissia  shall  receive    .    .    7,142,857      \6 

^us^i* 10,714,285       71 

JjgMfld 10.714,«85       71 

E^*   J*  *   «     '     *     '  WIWM       7\ 
Ihe  Acceding  States  .    .  10,714,285      71 

When  France  shall  ouly  pay,  as  will 
be  the  case  in  the  first  year,  thirty  millions, 
or  any  other  sum  less  than  fifty  millions, 
fcr  the  object  above  specified  j  the  same 
proportion  shall  be  observed  in  the  distri 
burton  of the  sam  so  modified. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  every  power  in 
Europe  is  interested  in  the  punctuality 
of  France,  in  making  good  her  pay- 
meats.  If  she  fails,  the  failure  falls  on 
alL  There  is  not  a  great  power  which 
will  tamely  submit  to  the  breach  of 
faith  ;  there  is  not  a  small  power  which 
will  not  fill  with  complaints,  the  courts 
of  all  concerned.  It  should  seem,  also, 
that  during  five  years,  no  power  can 
find  its  interest  in  forsaking  the  confe- 
deracy. French  bribes,  French  in- 
fluence, French  intrigue,  will  most  pro- 
bably exert  themselves  to  no  great  ef- 
fect, during  the  coarse  of  these  pay- 
ments; and  happy  should  we  be  to  think, 
that  'ere  that  time  elapses,  the  French 
nation  will  be  so  well  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  nafioual  honour,  and  public 
faith,— so  much  better  taughtr  so  vir- 
tuous !  that  bribery,  influence,  in- 
trigue, will  be  abhorrent  from  its  feel- 
ings, its  principles,  and  its  wishes. 

Whether  the  Millennium  be  so  close 
st  hand  as  some  very  worthy  persons 
imagine,  we  confess  our  ignorsuce;  but, 
should  we  live  to  witness  this  happy  al- 
teration, we  shall  need  but  little  addi- 
tional argnment,  to  persuade  us  of  the 
approach,  perhaps  of  the  proximity,  of 
that  happy  period.  We  should  hail  the 
ihj ds  of  the  times,  with  a  welcome,  ne- 
?er  before  experienced  by  mortal  roan  ; 
and  should  hope, -what  would  forbid 
it?  for  a  kind  of  heaven  descending  on 
«*rth« — The  mere  idea  is  too  pleasant 
to  be  relinquished,  and  we  close  these 
lucubrations  with  the  vision  ;— a  delu- 
sion, if  it  be  one,  into  which  we  wit-, 
kngly  fafl,  and  from  which  we  shall  not 
willingly  be  awakened. 
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The  following  article  shews,  that  the 
importance  of  the  Graphic  arts,  which 
France  has  been  the  first  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge, is  at  length  extending  itself 
into  the  conviction  of  Europe.  It  ought 
to  have  occupied  a  principal  place 
therein,  long  ago. 

Doubts  having  ariien  upon  the  Slat  ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  the  30th  of  May, 
1814,  concerning  the  restitution  of  the 
maps  of  the  countries  which  have  ceased 
to  belong  to  France,  it  is  agreed  that  all 
the  maps  of  the  countries  ceded,  inemdine 
those  which  the  French  government  has 
caused  to  be  executed,  shall  be  exactly 
given  up,  with  the  copper  plates  belonging 
to  them,  in  the  space  of  four  weeks  after 
tbf  c1J1cha>l8e  of  *  «  ratifications  of  the  pre- 
sent Treaty.  The  same  shall  be  done  re- 
spectiug  the  archives,  maps,  and  plates, 
taken  away  from  the  countries  occupied 
for  a  time  by  the  different  armies,  as  it  n 
stipulated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
5 1st  article  of  the  said  Treaty. 


The  following  notes  derive  an  impor- 
tance from  subsequent  events.  §jnce 
their  communication  to  Parliament  we 
have  not  heard  any  affirm— as  sojne  did, 
previously,~th  »t  British  faith  was  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
French  Government  towards  Marshal 
Ney.  The  dates  of  these  papers  shew 
the  construction  put  on  the  Capitulation 
of  Paris,  at  the  time  when  it  was  signed. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  Earl  Bathorst 
to  The  Duke  of  Wellington :  Downing 
street,  7  July  1815.  B 

War  Depart****,  London, 
My  Lord,  7t*'.frf*  1815. 

Although  your  Grace  has  stated  dis* 
tinctly  that  the  Convention  entered  into  by 
you  and  Marshal  Prime  Blucher  on  the 
one  hand,  and  certain  Fremh  Authorities 
on  the  other,  upon  the  3d  instant,  while  it 
decided  all  the  Militiry  questions  had 
touched  nothing  political ;  and,  although 
it  cannot  be  imagiued  that  in  a  Contention 
negotiated  with  these  Authorities,  by  Prince 
Biucber  and  your  Grate,  von  would  enter 
into  any  Engagement  whereby  it  should 
be  presumed  that  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty was  absolutely  piecluded.  from  the 
just  exercise  of  his  Authority  in  bringing 
to  condign  Punishment  such  of  his  Subjects 
as  had,  by  their  treasonable  Machinations 
and  unprovoked   Rebellion,   forfeited   all 

I  claim  to  his  Majesty's  clemency  and  for- 
bearance i  yet,   in  order  that  no  doubt 
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should  be  entertained  as  to  the  sense  with 
which  this  Article  is  considered  by  The 
Prince  Regent,  in  conveying  Hi*  entire 
Approbation  of  the  Convention,  I  nm  com- 
manded to  state,  That  His  Roval  Highness 
deems  the  12th  Article  of  it  to  be  binding 
only  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  and 
Prussiau  Commauders,  and  the  Com- 
manders of  such  of  the  Allies  as  may  be- 
come parties  to  the  present  Convention  by 
their  Ratification  of  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)      Bathurst. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, &c.  &c.  &c. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  The  Duke  of 

Wellington   to    Earl    Bathurst;   dated 

Paris,  13th  July  1815. 
**  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  lordship's  Letter,  marked  « teparatr/ 
of  the  7th  instant,  regarding  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  3d. 

44  The  Convention  binds  nobody  except 
the  parties  to  it;  viz.— The  French  Arm) 
on  one  side,  and  the  Allied  Armies  nnder 
Marshal  Blucher  and  myself  on  the  other; 
and  the  J«th  Article  cannot  be  considered, 
and  never  was  intended,  to  bind  any  other 
persons  or  authorities  whatever,  unless  they 
should  become  parties  to  the  Coiiventiou. 
**  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)    Wellington." 

•the  Earl  Bathurst, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  part  taken  by  Britain  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade, — to  her  im- 
mortal honour — has  been  very  euviously 
viewed  by  France,  and  every  possible 
false  gloss  has  been  put  on  it,  by  those 
soi-disant  liberty-boys,  who  wished  to 
hold  Africa  in  slavery.  We  wish  to  re- 
cord the  application  made  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  on  this  subject,  to  the  French 
Government.  The  answer  returned  was, 
that  the  French  people  had  been  enlight- 
ened by  various  publications  recently  ad- 
dressed to  them:  and  that,  therefore, 
bis  Majesty  held  to  his  former  determi- 
nation respecting  this  infamous  traffic  ; 
which  is,  in  consequence,  absoslutely 
suppressed. 

Extract  of  the  Protocol  of  \bth  Conference. 
[Translation.] 

Viscount  Castlercagh,  His  Britannick 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  fcc. 


in  reference  to  the  communication  he  has 
made  to  the  conference,  of  the  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  Admiralty  to  suspend  atl  hos- 
tilities against  the  coast  of  France,  observes, 
that  there  is  reasou  to  foresee  that  French 
shipowners  might  be  induced  to  renew  the 
Stave  Trade,  under  the  supposition  of  the 
peremptory  aud  total  abolition  decreed  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  ceased  with 
his  power;  that   nevertheless,  great   and 
powerful  considerations,  arising  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity  and  even  of  regard  for 
the  King's  Authority,  require,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  to  maintain  in  France,  the 
entire  and   immediate  Abolition    of   the 
Traffic  in  Slaves;  that  if,    at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,   the  King's  adminis- 
tration could  wish  a  final  but  gradual  stop 
should  be  put  to  this  trade,  in  the  space  of 
fwe  years,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
King  the  gratification  of  having  consulted, 
as  much  as  possible,   the  interests  of  the 
French  Proprietors  in  the  Colonies,  now, 
that  the  absolute  prohibition  has  been   or- 
dained,  the  question  assumes  entirely  a 
different  shape,  for  if  the  King  w«re  to  re- 
voke the  said  prohibition,  he  wou'd  give 
himself  the  disadvantage  of  authorizing,  in 
the  interior  of  France,  the  reproach  which 
more  than  once  h»s  been  thrown  out  against 
his  former  Government,  of  countenancing 
re-actions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  justify- 
ing out  of  France,  and  particularly  in  En- 
gland, the  belief  of  a  systematic  opposition 
to  liberal  ideas ;  that  accordingly  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  Allies  can- 
not hesitate  formally  to    give  weight  in 
France  to  the  immediate  and  entire  prohi- 
bition of  the  Slave  Trade,  a  prohibition, 
the  necessity  of  which  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, in  principle,  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Congress  at  Vienna. 

The  other  Members  of  the  Conference 
entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end 
in  the  manner  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
authority  and  consideration  of  the  King,  it 
is  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  pre- 
face by  a  few  observations,  the  verbal  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  the  King  and  to 
his  administration,  in  order  that  his  Ma- 
jesty may  be  induied  voluntarily  to  make 
the  arrangement  in  question,  and  thus 
reap  the  advantage  of  an  initiative,  which 
will  remove  the  idea  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  of  a  tendency  towards  re-actiou, 
and  will  conciliate  to  the  King,  in  foreign 
countries,  the  suffrages  of  the  partisans  of 
liberal  ideas.  » 

A  confidential  representation  is  to  be 
made  to  the  King  accordingly. 
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Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.     By  Rev.  T. 
F.  Dibdiu.    Volume  II.  1814. 

We  have  often  been  led  to  reflect, 
not  without  surprise  and  embarassment, 
on  the  suddenness  of  that  flood  of  light 
and  learning,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  shone  throughout  Europe.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  gradual  dawn  of 
day-break,  rising  gently  and  slowly 
over  the  earth,  as  it  was  the  bursting 
effulgence  of  the  sun,  relieved  from  a 
dense  cloud,  and  filling  with  his  rays 
the  whole  extent  of  vision.  The  volume 
before  us  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  this  observation.  There 
is  scarcely  a  classic  of  value,  that  we 
now  possess,  of  which  an  editiou  is  not 
found  from  1470  to  1480,  and  of  most 
of  them,  several  editions,  in  various 
places,  and  some  magnificently  executed. 
There  roust  have  been  in  activity,  at 
the  time,  a  wonderful  emulation,  all 
things  considered ;  since  these  were 
among  the  most  difficult  undertakings  of 
the  press,  and  the  least  like ly  to  be 
called  for,  by  an  unlearned  and  sottish 
generation. 

Not  merely  books  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  might  seem  less  extraor- 
dinary, as  Germany  was  the  country 
where  the  invention  originally  made  its 
appearance,  but  many  works  in  Latin, 
also.  It  is  true,  that  Latin  was  thr 
language  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  was 
then,  as  since,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons whose  liberal  minds  were  net  sa- 
tisfied without  possessing  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  that  dialect  in  which 
they  ottered  up  their  addresses,  their 
▼ows,  and  their  praises,  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  They  must,  naturally, 
fcave  wished  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  petitions  they  pre- 
sented, and  of  the  favours  they  solicit^. 
There  were  also  various  sciences  which 
adopted  this  language  as  their  mother 
tongue :  this  circumstance,  being  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  gave  an  extent  to  the 
Latin,  which,  without  a  due  considera- 
tion seems  altogether  unaccountable. 
No  such  cause  could  render  Greek  po- 
pular; yet,  it  must  he  confessed, 
that  the  number  of  Greek  books,  of 
early  impression,  assembled  in  this  no- 


ble library,  is  extremely  honourable  to 
the  learned,  who  patronized  them,  and 
to  the  printers,  who  ventured  their  la* 
hour  and  expenses  in  preparing  them 
for  publication. 

That  these  printers  were  not  always 
adequately  rewarded,  these  pages  bear 
repeated  witness :  we  read  of  some  who 
died  in  distress,  overwhelmed  with  debt; 
and  of  others,  who  transferred  their  pro* 
perty,  and  after  a  short  trial,  quitted 
the  business.  Unless  they  could  obtain 
the  patrouageof  the  Great,  want  of  suc- 
cess could  be  nothing  wonderful.  There 
was  then  no  such  thing  as  the  reading 
public  ;  nor  any  literary  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  nations.  Europe  was  not 
yet  a  literary  family ;  and  therefore 
works  of  learning  could  find  purchasers 
in  their  own  neighbourhood  only,  which 
was  insufficient. 

How  far  mutual  piracies  might  injure 
the  profession,  we  cannot  tell ;  but,  we 
observe,  that  it  was  soon  necessary  for 
Sovereigns  to  protect  the  property 'of 
printers  and  editors  bylaws  and  procla- 
mations. 

1  he  present  volume  contains  the  con* 
tiuuation  of  the  Ancient  Classics ;  and 
brings  to  light  not  a  few  which  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  former  Bibliogra- 
phers. They  are  the  glories  of  Biblio- 
graphy ;  but,  are  not  always  valuable, 
on  any  other  account.  The  value  arising 
from  rarity  has  tempted  rogues  of  for* 
mer  days, — before  the  age  was  matured 
into  that  confirmed  integrity  which  dis- 
tinguishes dealers  and  chapmen  in  books 
of  erudite  antiquity,  among  ourselves, 
in  the  nineteenth  century*-— to  correct 
a -date  by  scratching  out  a  figure;  there- 
by obtaining  M.CCCCLX  instead  of 
M.CCCCLXX.or  MCCCCLXX  instead 
of  M.CCCCLXXXI.  while  others  have 
dexterously  and  effectually,  concealed 
the  latter  XI  by  red  ink  ornaments,  &f. 
so  that  only  the  best  microscopic  ama- 
teur glasses  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
imprinted  figures,  through  the  thick 
coat  of  gum  and  colour  condensed  over 
them.  Sometimes  stamped  dates  have 
been  printed  in  the  tide  page,  more 
neatly  than  honestly ;  to  the  great  con- 
fusion of  the  learned,  and  to  the  utter 
dejection  of  the  unlearned  in  this  delect- 
able science  of  Bibliography.  Alas! 
after  the  money  has  been  paid  at  an 
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taction,  who,  thus  surprised,  ran  look 
back  at  the  condition  "  to  be  sold  with 
«U /units ;"  without  a  sigh  ? 

Our  readers  already  know  the  impor- 
tance of  examining  closely  water-marks, 
signatures,  folios,  and  catch  words : — 
they  often  serve  to  detect  imposture ;  and 
if  any  book,  baring  these  distinctions, 
exhibits  a  date  prior  to  the  use  of  them 
by  printers,  it  is  evident,  that  decep- 
tion has  been  employed,  in  fabrication 
for  no  honest  purpose.  It  should,  ap- 
pear, that  not  only  the  type,  the  arrange- 
ment, the  workmanship,  of  the  art  of 
printing,  soon  reached  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  beauty,  hot  to  be  excelled ; 
but,  that  the  paper  also,  a  most  impor- 
tant article,  possessed  every  good  quality 
that  can  render  it  desirable.  There  is 
no  instance,  yet  known,  of  paper  being 
fairly  worn  out  by  age,  without  the  con- 
currence of  other  <  auses ;  how  greatly 
this  must  contribute  to  the  perpetuity  of 
learning,  is  obvious  to  the  smallest  re- 
flection. The  discovery  of  the  method 
of  co u verting  such  a  useless  commodity 
as  old  rags,  into  paper,  was  one  of  the 
noblest  ever  made,  and  merits  the  gra- 
titude of  remotest  generations.  Describ- 
ing a  Livy,  printed  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  at  Rome,  1400,  says  Mr.  D. 
"  This  impression  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  noblest  publications  of  ancient  clas- 
sical literature.  It  displays  a  solidity 
of  press  work,  a  strength  of  paper,  and 
an  amplitude  of  margin,  which  give  it 
a  magnificent  appearance;  and  which 
cause  these  volumes  to  he  numbered 
among  the  grandest  books  in  the  pre- 
sent Library.  This  copy  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  purest  state  of  preservation  ; 
and  is  of  such  dimensions,  that  it  mea- 
sures 16}  inches  in  height,  by  Hi  in 
width.  It  is  splendidly  bound  in  red- 
morocco."  Such  is  the  language  of 
enamoured  Bibliographers  !  and  such 
the  qualities  they  admire  in  the  objects 
of  their  affection  ! 

It  is  certain,  that,  these  antient 
works,  do  not  only  relate  their  own  his- 
tory, witit  that  of  the  art  to  which  they 
owe  their  existence,  but  also,  the  histo- 
ries of  other  arts,  connected  with  them  ; 
deemed  important  by  the  learned.  We 
have  sought  throughout  the  present  vo- 
lume, with  some  solicitude,  for  the  selec- 


tion of  a  complete  article,  that  should 
combine  as  many  of  these  particulars  as 
possible,  and  should,  at  the  same  time, 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
that  information  which  is  required  by 
'his  study.  Our  choice  has  fallen  upon 
the  following. 

Ptolemjeus.  Lot  ink.  Printed  by  Do- 
minion da  Lapis.  Bologna.  146*.  (Spu- 
rtous  Date.)  Folio. 

De  Bure,  Bibl.  Instruct,  vol.  v.  p. 
32—40,  has  takeu  unusual  pains  in  bis  de- 
scription of  this  curious  and  much  celebrat- 
ed volume.  The  copies  in  the  Gaiguat 
and  Lauragais  Collection*,  supplied  him 
with  the  materials  of  his  extended  and  ac- 
cunte  detail.  But  the  labours  of  Oe  Bure 
relating  to  this  edition  have  been  eisipsed, 
both  in  respect  of  miouteuet*  aud  exten- 
sion, by  Bartolomnieo  Gamba;  who*  in  a 
small  quarto  volume  of  50  pages,  has  given 
fac-sitniles  of  the  type  aud  watei  marks 
with  sufficient  fidelity.  This  brochure  was 
published  in  1796;  aud  in  the  course  of  our 
description,  we  shall  not  fail  to  avail  our- 
selves of  its  contents.  Meanwhi.e  Heinec- 
ken  had  taken  particular  notice  of  the  vol- 
ume; and  La  Sf»rna  Sautauder  seems  to 
have  stolen  the  materials  of  Heiuecken, 
with  his  usual  dexterity  and  ingratitude: 
for  the  name  of  the  latter  is  studiously  sup- 
pr<  ssed  in  the  Diet.  BMfogr.  Cftom,  vol.  i. 
p.  S50- 1 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  804-5. 

The  artifice  of  thedate,  M.CCCC.LXU., 
seems  to  be  accou.it  ed  for  from  the  mistake 
of  haviug  substituted  the  first  I,  instead  of 
the  letter  L,  between  the  X  and  the  second 
1 :  thus,  it  should  have  been,  according  to 
the  ancient  manner  of  dating,  as  Breitkopf 
affirms  1491:  (MCCCCLXbl.)  Dc 
Bure  couctudes,thatan  X  only  is  omitted : 
and  that  the  date  should  have  been 
MCCCCLXX1I.  Now  it  seems  improba- 
ble that  the  publication  could  have  appear- 
ed before  the  year  1482-  the  date  general* 
ly  assigned  to  it— for  the  two  following 
reasons.  First,  Beroaldls  is  said,  in  the 
preface,  to  have  bestowed  considerable 
editorial  care  upon  it:— but,  in  the  year 
146$,  this  distinguished  editor  was  only 
nine  years  of  age,  he  having  been  born  in 
the  year  145S.  Secondly,  There  is  bo  work 
extant,  with  the  name  of  Dominicos  de 
Lapis  subjoined  as  the  printer  of  it,  before 
the  year  1476:  aud  if  we  admit  the  age  of 
Beroaldus,  even  in  1484,*  to  have  been  in- 


•  *  II  uttoit  encore  qu'ua  enfant  fort 
tendre  lorsqu  il  fit  une  cr)Uque  des  Commen- 
taires  de  Servius  sur  Virgile,  et  qu*U  censura 
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adequate  to  a  performance  like  the  present, 
we  must  then  acquiesce  in  the  reasoning 
of  Breitkopf,  (« molto  valutabile  anche  1' 
opinion  ~as  Gamha  expresses  it,)  and 
assign  the  date  of  1494  to  the  impression. 
Yet  Heineckeu,  (who  is  rather  inclined  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  work  was  publish- 
ed in  1482,)  admits  that  *  the  maps  have  in- 
deed an  ancient  appearance:  that  they  are 
executed  in  a  very  rude  manner:  and  from 
the  zigzag  strokes  which  appear  in  them, 
and  which  the  ancient  goldsmith's  were  in 
the  habit  of  putting  upon  their  silver  plates, 
it  is  evident  that  these  maps  were  executed 
by  some  such  artists  as  the  latter.  Lite 
GineraU  d%une  Collection  complette  d%  E$- 
tamper  p.  145-6. 

The  observations  of  Audiffredi,  are, 
as  usual,  deserving  of  attention.  At  pp.  1 2, 
13,  of  the  Edit,  ItaL  he  subscribes  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  conclude  the  legiti- 
mate date  of  the  impression  to  be  1482;  and 
a  long  extract,  from  Heiuecken  *  in  partcu- 

tres  judicieusetneut  It's  foutcsdecet  Auteur.' 
BailJett :  Jugrwens  dn  Suvans,  vol.  v.  pt.  i. 
p.  93-4;  edjr.  J  72.%  12mo.  Ue  La  iVlon- 
noye  subjoins  a  judicious  observation :  he 
informs  us  that,  in  the.  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries ofServitis  here  alluded  to,  which 
was  printed  in  1482,  (and  which  is  well 
described  by  Audiffredi  in  his  kdit.  ItaL  p. 
51-2;  Beroaldua  himself  explicitly  states 
his  age  to  be  26.  But  if  this  confession 
were  made  in  the  year  iii  which  this  edition 
misprinted,  it  would  be  assigning  the  date 
of  1456  to  that  of  the  birth  of  the  edilor : 
a  still  more  forcible  conclusion  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  date  of  the  above  edition 
of  Ptolemy.  On  the  other  hand,  Bianchiuo, 
the  puml  of  Beroaldus,  who  wrote  the  Life 
of  his  Master,  fixes  the  birth  of  the  latter, 
in  1453.  Jugemrnt  dct  S.vans,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 
p.  406.  This  date  is  probably  the  genuine 
one ;  and  it  so,  the  confession  of  Beroaldus 
respecting  his  own  age,  must  hav*  been 
made  t*o  or  three  years  be/ore  the  print  tug 
of  the  Bologna  edition  of  Serviusa  Com- 
mentary of  1482.  Pope  Blount,  and  Fa^ 
bricios,are  decidedly  in  error  iti  affixing  the 
birth  of  Beroaldus  to  the  year  1 450.  Cent. 
Celebr.  Author,  p  363  ;  Bibt.  Med.  et  Inf. 
Mtat.  vol.v.  p.  851-2. 

*  Our  late  learned  antiquary,  Richard 
Gough,  has.devoted  102  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  hrtiitn  Topography*  to  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  antiquity  of  maps  relat- 
ing to  our  own  country.  In  a  long  prelimi- 
nary note,  at  p.  67,  the  antiquity  of  maps 
in  general  is  rather  fully  gone  into ;  but  it 
might  have  been  no  unseasonable  addition 
to  Um  department  of  his  researches,  if  a 


lar,  is  adduced  upon  the  subject  In  the 
pages  of  the  work  here  referred  to,  De  Bare 
is  corrected  for  a  few  slight  errors  in  his 
description  of  the  impression  $  and  in  the 
note  (2)  of  p.  13,  we  are  informed  by  Au- 
diffredi, that  the  types  of  the  Ptolemy  evi- 
dently resemble  those  in  the  Opusculum  of 
Bened.  de  Nursia,  de  Contervat.  Sanitatis, 
printed  by  De  Lapis,  in  1477:  except 
that  the  latter  are  less  perfect,  and  appear  to 
have  ben  executed  before  the  publication 
of  the  present  work.  At  p.  35,  Audiffredi 
remarks,  that  there  is  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  printing  in  the  Refu* 
tatio  Galeotti  Object  or  um  in  Libr.  de  Homine, 
of  1476,  by  De  Lapis,  and  the  present  pro- 
duction—' Haec  autem  multo  evidentius 
quam  ipsius  Benedicti  opus,  ostendunt, 
Ptolemeeuin  a  Dom.  Lapio  cum  nota  annt 
1462,  impressum,  multo  infra  annum  1476V 
dejiciendum  esse,  cum,  ut  suo  loco  observa- 
tum  est,  Ptoiemaeus  non  signaturis  modo, 
sed  et  registro  ac  duplici  indice  iostructus 
fuerit.'  &c. 

To  the  opinion  of  Audiffiredi  we  may 
subjoin  that  of  Lanzi,*  in  his  Storia  Pitto- 
ricv,  vol.  i.  p.  97-8;   Bussano,  1795  6:— but 


small  portion  of  the  reader s  attention  bad 
been  directed  to  the  history  of  the  fint 
printed  charts:  as  these  were  more  likely 
to  be  accessible  to  the  curious,  than  MS. 
drawings  of  them,  in  particular  cabinets! 
But  I  suspect  that  Gough  bad  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  above  early  editions  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  Bologna  edition  is  wholly  pass- 
ed aver  ia  silence  by  Strutt,  in  his  pre- 
liminary essay  in  vol,  l  of  the  Dictionary 
of'  Engravers. 

Neither  the  Pembroke  nor  Marlborough 
libraries  contained  it;  nor  cau  I  find  it  in 
the  Harleian  Catalogue.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent is  the  first  and  only  copy  of  it  in  En- 
gland. 

#  From  the  above  extract  from  Laozi,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottlky;  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  for  his  researches  and 
taste  in  the  pursuit  of  ancient  engraving. 
Mr.  Ottley  continues  the  discussion  in  a 
letter,  thus: 

'  In  addition  to  the  extract  which  I  send 
you  (translated  as  correctly  as  I  am  able) 
from  Lanzi,  I  must  suggest  the  possibility 
(supposing  the  name  of  Filtppo  Beroaldo  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  correctors  of  the  Bo- 
logna Ptolemy,  to  be  the  only  or  chief  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  its  date)  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing 
amongst  the  Italians  for  the  father  and  son 
to  have  the  same  name,  and  in  short  that 
the  Filippo  here  mentioned  might  be  the 
father,  or  other  relation  of  the  more  cele- 
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not  without  making  a  pre'iminary  observa- 
lion  or  two.  First,  Lanzi  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  teen  the  eHiion  itxelf,  as  ne  re- 
fers to,  and  depends  upon,  the  bnef  extract 
from  it  given  by  Meerman.  In  the  seroud 
'place,  hn  is  erroneous  in  asserting  that 
Auditifredi  concludes  the  edition  to  have 
been  executed  in  1491— as  the  contrary 
lias  been  just  shewn.  Thirdly,  Hi*  reason- 
ing respecting  the  Roman  impression  of 
1478  may  be  satisfactory  answered  by  the 
note  at  p.  898  post:— and  in  the  fourth  and 
last  place,  if  Beroaldus  was  a  learned  man 
and  opened  a  school  in  1473,  (upon  whit 
authority  is  this  stated  ?)  it  does  not  foPow 
that  he  should  have  been  a  miracle  at  the 
ajje  of  nine  years,  and  collated  geographical 
works  for  an  edition  of  Ptolemy*  But 
jLanzi  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  It  Seems  to  me,  however,  beyond  all 
tioubt,  that  about  this  lime  ( 1472,  the  art 
<>f  engraving  on  copper  was  practised,  not 
only  in  Mantua,  where  Mantegna  resided, 
but  likewise  in  Bologna.  1  here  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome,  and 
In  that  of  the  Foscarni  family  at  Venice,  La 
Geo^rttfia  di  Tutomro,  printed  at  Bologna, 
by  Domenico  de  Lapis,  with  the  date  (pro- 
bably requiring  amendment)  of  1462.  It 
contains  26  maps  very  rudely  engraved, 
but  nevertheless,  so  much  admired  by  the 
printer,  that,  in  his  preface,  he  is  lavish  in 
Dispraise  of  this  new  discovery  (engraving) 
and  compares  it  to  the  invention  of  typo- 
graphy not  long  before  discovered  in  Ger- 
many. These  are  his  words,  as  cited  and 
not  contradicted  by  Meerman,  paire  251. 
(See  the  passage  quoted  at  leu^th  towards 
the  end  of  this  Article.)  The  same  writer, 
however,  and  other  learned  men,  insist  tli»t 
the  date  requires  amendment,  principally 
in  consequence  of  the.  catalogue  of  the  re- 
riewers  of  the  work,  amongst  v. honi  is 
named  Filippo  Beroaldo,  who  in  !4tte,  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.     Hence,  Meernnn 

brated  Beroaldo. — As  a  case  in  point,  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  4th  vol.  of  Baldinucci, 
'  N»titut  de  Protestor i  del  dittgno,"  Ftrenzt, 
1769,  where  (in  a  note)  the  learned  Do- 
menico Maria  Mauni  was  led  to  affirm  that 
Maso  Finiguerra  was  dead  in  1424,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  public  document,  which  most 
probab'y  respected  hit  father,  whose  name 
was  also  Maso  or  Tommaso— Thus  Gori, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Yelerum  Diptj/diorum,  torn 
m.  p.  315,  calls  Maso  Thomae  Finiguerrue 
Alius/ 

To  this  it  may  be  briefly  replied,  that  the 
Eldkr  Beroaldus.  the  editor  of  the  Ptole- 
my* « the  celebrated  Beroaldus.  His  nephew 
edited  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  known 
works  of  Tacitus  io  1515 :  see  post 


is  of  opinion  that  Vre  should  read  148*; 
Audiffredi,  and  others,  that  it  should  be 
1491  ;  opinions,  in  which  I  cannot  join 
them.  For  the  Ptolcmv  hiving  been  print- 
ed at  Rome  in  1478,  with  27  excelleut  en- 
graviugs,  what  impudent  e  and  folly  roust 
we  suppose  the  Bolognese  printer  guilty 
of,  had  he  exalted  bin  edition  with  so  many 
culojpums  after  another,  incomparably  its 
superior,  had  been  published  ?  lam  there- 
fore obliued  to  place  it  earlier.  I  \>ill  also 
observe,  that  the  engraving  of  96  maps 
with  so  many  m  irkh,  isegni)  lines,  and  dis> 
tiiices,  must,  in  that  early  period  of  the  arty 
have  been  a  very  laborious  and  difficult 
t*»sk,  requiring  not  a  few  >ears  to  acconj- 
plish  ;  for  we  know  that  three  or  four  yeaiy 
were  employed,  by  etigravers  much  more 
expert,  iu  completing  the  plates  for  the 
Roman  edition.  We  must  therefore  carry 
back  the  epoch  of  engravers  amongst  the 
Bologmsc.  to  some  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  book,  which  perhaps  took 
place  iu  1472/* 

We  are  next,  in  order,  to  introduce  a 
few  of  the  observations  of  Gamba,  with 
whit  h  the  render  ha*  been  promised  to  be 
gntified  at  the  opening  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  may  suffice  pre%iously  to  re- 
mark, that  this  bibliographer  seems  to 
agree  with  De  Bure  in  assigningthe  date  of 
VlCCCCLXXIUas  that  of  the  genuine 
one  of  the  impression:  uor  am  I  very  strong- 
ly persuaded  that  this  conclusion  is  errone- 
ous; although  1  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  genuine  date  iff  1482.  But  Gamba 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  Amoog  the  most  celebrated  learned 
men  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  genuine 
flie  d*»te  of  Ptolemy,  announced  as  of  1462, 
may  be  reckoned  Raidei,  Card.  Quirt  ni, 
Mem  nan,  Mazzuchelli,  Count  Fautuzzi, 
Rctneckeu,  and  Tirabosehi;  and  among 
bibliographers  of  the  first  class,  Matttaire, 
De  Bure,  Creveuna,  Audiffredi,  Panzer, and  - 
other  illustrious  names  speak  of  it  as  a  false 
subscription — to  the  opiuion  and  authority 
of  whom  I  willingly  subscribe. 

4  1  do  not  think  that  this  dale  can  by  any 
means  be  plausibly  maintained.  The  age 
of  the  corrector  of  the  work.  Filippo  Bero- 
aldo, who  io  1462  was  but  nine  years  old, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  the  same  Beroaldo 
senior  mentioned  in  the  Storia  Lett  e  ran  a, 
(since,  the  biographers  who  illustrated  the 
Bo'ognese  writers,  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, make  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
o'der  Beroaldo ;)  the  age  also  of  Girohuao 
Maofredi,  the  other  corrector,  who  is  an- 


*  '  In  1472  Beroaldo  was  already  a  learn- 
ed  man,  and  in  1473  he  opened  hiiachool.* 
Qu.> 
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aeanced  tto  the  book  a*  a  most  skilful 
astrologer,  and  who  only  hi  1463  was  lau- 
rest  in  philosophy  ;the  geographical  tables 
of  Nicoio  Doni  being  made  about  the  year 
1468,  or  not  niui  h  soouer,  as  1  shall  pro? e 
io  its  place — atid  finally,  the  unequivocal 
subscription  to  the  works  of  Ovid— printed 
in  1471* — iu  which  we  read,  that  Baldas- 
tore  Azzoguido,  a  citizen  of  Bologuo,  first 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  his  coun- 
try:— all  these  objections  are  to  me  so 
many  rocks  which  I  have  not  courage  to 
run  against,  nor  do  1  feel  myself  strong 
eooush  to  surmount  them. 

'  But  if!  agree  with  the  beforementioned 
authors  in  acknowledging  that  the,  date  of 
the  edition  of  Ptolemy  has  been  altered,  1 
cannot  yet  subscribe  to  theopiuiou  of  those 
who  (with  the  exception  ouly  of  De  Bure, 
refer  it  to  a  much  more  distant  epoch,  and 
consider  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  end  of  the 
I5th  century:— taking  from  it  absolutely 
the  precedence  over  the  other  Italian  edi- 
tions of  the  Grecian  geographer,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1475,  and  at  Rome  iu  1478  :  so 
that,  instead  of  maturely  examining  whe 
tfaer  it  may  at  least  retain  the  honour  of 
being  a  first  edition,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  precious  monuments  in  which  the 
art  of  engraving  is  to  be  seen  exercised  iu 
printed  works,  they  nil  agree  iu  depriving 
it  even  of  this  prerogative. 

4  Let  the  reader  suspend  awhile  his  opi- 
nions, and  follow  my  investigations ;  it* 
which  I  propose  to  myself,  by  obavi  \  ation* 
on  ancient  typography  with  the  history  of 
the  time  iu  which  the  editors  of  the  b<ok 
flourished,  to  answer  ail  the  objections  hi- 
therto made ;— content  to  be  set  right  if  1 
go  astray,  or  to  quit  the  field  if  he  can  suc- 
ceeed  iu  new  discoveries  that  shall  enlight- 
en me:  it  being  always  fair  and  praise- 
worthy to  yield  ingenuously  to  the  truth, 
and  to  terminate  a  contention  in  virtuous 
friendship. 

*  1  present,  in  the  first  place,  the  very 
accurate  description  of  the  book  examined 
by  me  at  leisure  iu  Venice  :— thanks  to  the 
inexpressible  courtesy  of  the  celebrated 
keeper  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Don 
Jacobo  Morelli !— who  procured  for  me, 
for  a  few  days,  the  unique  copy,  which  is 
there  preserved  in  theCasa  Foscarini  at  the 
Carmelites;  and  was  moreover  pleased  to 
assist  me  with  his  abilities  in  a  comparison 
of  it,  with  the  other  editions  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Vincentiue  and  Roman,  necessary  to 
the  investigation  proposed.'  P.  iv-vi. 

Then  follows  a  very  particular  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  volume— unnecessary 

•  See  a  particular  description  of  this  rare 
edition  at  p.  I$i,  &c  ante. 


to  repeat  here,  from  the  ensumg  eqoafty 
faithful  account  of  it.  This  brings  up  there- 
fore back  again  to  the  spot,  from  whence 
we  may  he  said  to  have  travelled  not  w hot- 
ly without  amusement  and  profit. 

Whenever  executed,  this  volume  is  un- 
questionably a  curiosity ;  as  affording  an 
illustration  of  the  early' state  of  the  graphic 
arts:  •  but  the  signatures  alone  prevent  our 

•  Perhaps  the  most  va'uable  Latin  edition 
of  Ptolemy  is  that  published  at  Rome  m 
1478,  by  Buckinck,  a  German  artist— 
'vir  apprime  eruditus.'  This  impression 
was  begun  to  be  executed  by  Sweysheyx, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  it  iu  hand  as 
early  as  the  year  1472— but  after  three 
years  labour  bestowed  upou  it,  he  died: 
A.  D.  1475.  The  dedicatory  epistle  of  this 
edition  has  been  thought  to  prove  that 
Sweyuheym  was  the  inventor  of  the  plates 
— '  auinium  primum  ad  banc  doctrinani 
capcsseiidaru  applicuit,  suhiude  mathema- 
ticis  adhihitis  viris,  quemaomodum  t  a  bo- 
ms iENFIS  ItfPRlMt.RKNTUR,  KDOCU1T,'  &0. 

Consult  the  note  at  p.  143  of  Heinecken* 
ldir9  &lc.  Maittaire  and  De  Bure  have 
omitted  to  noticp  this  rare  and  precious 
edition;  at  present  wanting  in  the  Spkkcer. 
Collection: — but  there  is  a  good  account 
of  it  in  the  Etttt.  Hum.  p.  229,  and  a.  still 
better  one  in  the  BtlJ.  Crevuin.  vol.  v.  p. 
14-18  :  edit.  1775.  The  latter  part  of  Cre- 
venun's  drsi  ription  is  here  submitted  to  the 
reader;  as  it  hears  upon  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  date  of  the 
above  impression.  '  Oue  may  draw  an 
argument  from  the  preface  of  this  Roman 
impression  of  147H,  (says  Crevenna)  that 
the.  Boiogna  edition  of  1462,  is  in  all  protm- 
biiity  posterior,  to  it.  First,  it  should  seem 
that  such  a  preface  is  better  adapted  to  a 
first,  than  to  a  second, impression — exhibit- 
ing similar  plates.  Secondly,  if  Sweyu- 
hcym,  in  this  preface,  be  correctly  c'osig- 
nated  as  the  first  engraver  of  charts,  the 
Bologna  edition,  with  copper  plates,  coulA 
not  have  been  more  ancient  by  16  years'. 
And  to  prove  that  the  art  of  engraving 
maps  upon  copper  was  not  known  before 
the  year  in  which  this  Roman  impression 
appeared,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Vicenza  edition  of  1475  appeared  without 
these  charts!— and  it  would  have  been  at 
once  disadvantageous  and  disgraceful  for 
the  printer  of  the  Vicenza  impression  to 
have  omitted  them,  if  a  previous  publica- 
tion of  tiictn  had  existed/  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that,  in  the  original,  the  ante- 
cedent, to  which  the  words  '  ad  banc  doer 
triuani  capessendam  *  refer,  is  extremely 
doubtful,  if  not  obscure;  atid  that  Sweyu- 
heym n's  *  teaching  other  men  how  they 
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to  it  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
147f*    We  will  now  be  somewhat  parti- 
cular in  oar  description,    On  the  recto  of 
the  first  leaf,  at  top  of  the  first  column, 
commences  an  address  to  Pope  Alexander 
V;  with  this  prefix: 
BEATISSIMO    PATRI    ALEXAN 
DRO  QV1NTO  PONT.  MAX.  AN 
GELVS 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  first  column, 
speaking  of  some  geographical  illustrations, 
by  means  of  plates,  the  editor  says : 

'  qnos 
in  pictnrafigeredecreuerimnsnedum 
quippe     longitudinem    locornm    a 
fixoqnodamnostrehabitabilis  totius 
termino  ductant.     Quae  tamen  rara 
inaentio  est. 
On  the  reverse  begins  the,  first  chapter. 
The  ensuing  leaf  is  inaccurately  numbered 
A  i,  in  the  signature,  instead  of  A  £.    The 
signatures  A,  B,  C,  run  in  eights:  B  i  being 
incorrectly  marked  B  z.  D  has  only  four 
leaves.    Then,  a  ten,  b  eight,  c  six  leaves: 
next,  E  six.    On  the  recto  of  E  vj,  the 
colophon  is  thus : 

CLAVD1I  PTOLAMAE1*  ALEX  AN 
DR1NI    COSMOGRAPHIAE    OCTA 
VI  ET  VLTIMI  UBRI  FINIS. 
Hie  finit  Coambgrapbia  Ptolemei 
impresaa  opa  dominici  de  lapis  ciuis 
Booentertsis 

ANNO.M.CCCC.LX1I. 

MENSE    IVNII.    XXIII. 

BONONIE 

The  mapa  are  20  in  number.  From 
4he  second  of  these  Mr.  D.  favours  us 
with  an  extremely  curious  far-simile  of 
Scotland  :  on  which  he  jocosely  observes, 
that  a  compliment  seems  to  be  paid  that 
country  for  its  "  sylvan  honours," — 
having  a  large  wood  represented  in  it,— 
that  has  not  been  repeated  by  jnany 
subsequent  geographers.  The  ocean, 
with  its  fish,  and  a  vessel  of  no  small 
bulk,  are  represented  below  this  deli- 
neation of  Caledonia.     The  charts  in 

might  print  with  copper  plates,1  does  not 
necessarily  make  Sweynheym  himself  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  copper  plate  map 
printing.  But  the  reader  should  probably 
consult  Raidelius's  Commcntutio  Critico-Lit 
teraria  de  Ptokmai  Geographic  ejvtque  codi- 
eibus  tarn  manutcriptis  quam  typi$  cspreuit. 
iforimb.  1784,  4to.  cap.  vn. 
•Sic. 


this  copy  (probably  in  all  others)  an 
coloured  by  an  ancient  hand.  It  was  late* 
Jy  obtained  from  Paris,  at  the  sale  of  the 
books  of  Firmin  Didot,  for  an  exorbitant 
sum." 

This  article,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive,  contains  not  merely  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  impression : 
but  also  a  critical  examination  of  the 
error  committed  in  its  date,  of  the 
Chronology  of  the  life  of  its  Editor,  of 
the  earliest  application  of  printed  Maps 
to  Geographical  works,  of  the  state  of 
the  Art  of  Engraving,  at  the  time  ;  and 
of  the  possible,  or  probable,  father  of 
the  Art  of  Engraving.  Whoever  values, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  the  convenience,  in- 
struction, and  beauty  of  a  modern  Atlas* 
will  not  be  displeased  to  acquire  this  in- 
formation, respecting  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  custom  into  books.  How 
greatly  has  the  execution  of  this  branch 
of  the  art  been  improved,  in  our  own 
time ! 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  this 
important  article  has  engaged  more  la- 
bour and  space — we  add  more  examina- 
tion and  patience,  than  Mr.  D.  can  ge- 
nerally grant  to  the  great  number  con- 
tained in  bis  catalogue  :  nevertheless,  it 
is  but  on  a  par  in  point  of  curiosity  with 
others,  which  we  are  obliged  to  pass. 
We  are,  however,  toa  well  pleased  with 
an  offer  of  remuneration  made  hy 
Leo  X.  to  whoever  should  discover 
works  not  hitherto  edited,  to  omit  it :  it 
accompanies  the  Edith  Princeps  of  the 
Works  of  Tacitus,  Rome  1515,  Polio : 
and  marks  the  liberality  of  that  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  greatly  to  his  honour  : 

Nomine  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max.  pro^ 
posita  sunt  premia  non  mediocria 
his  qui  ad  eum  libros  veteres 
neq ;  hactenus  editos 
attulerint. 
+ 
In  the  continuation,  we  have  a  very 
curious  edition  of  Terence,  cum  Direc- 
torial Ghssat  ct  Comntentariis,  Stras- 
burgh  1496,  Folio,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented various  scenes  and  personages  of 
the  plays,  the  theatre,  and  the  audience. 
What   would.be  our  satisfaction,   had 
such  ornaments  accompanied  the  first 
edition   of  our   Shakespeare  >     These 
shew,  indeed,   the  costume  of  various 
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i  of  people  hi  Strasbnrgb,  at  the 
4  eo  far  they  ere  useful  and 
gratifying;  bat,  an  equal  number  of 
character*  which  might  have  been  au- 
thentic, as  characters,  (which  these  are 
not)  of  our  own  country,  would  have 
much  more  deeply  interested  os.  We 
know,  however,  that  there  are  ancient 
MSS.  existing,  in  which  some  of  the 
characters  of  Terence  are  delineated  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  M.  d' Agincourt ;  and 
these  may,  possibly ,  have  some  tolerable 
daim  to  correctness. 

We  most  now  dismiss  this  volume,  not 
without  admiring  the  labour,  and  pains, 
and  skill  of  the  writer.  We  have  to 
thank  him  for  much  pleasure  enjoyed, 
and  for  much  information  received. 
That  oar  pages  constrain  os  to  so  small 
a  selection  of  specimens,  from  among 
many  that  we  had  marked,  must  not  be 
imputed  to  us  as  a  fault  ;— it  is  a  reso- 
lution of  the  board,  to  which  ws  submit 
with  reluctance. 


Headlong  Hall.  12mo.  pp.216, priceOs. 
Hookbam,  Juu.  and  Co.  1816. 
This  is  a  mere  sketch ;  but,  evi- 
dently from  the  hand  of  a  master,  with 
whose  manner,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
public  is  already  acquainted.  It  sa- 
tirises with  pood  humoured  asperity 
the  theories  on  the  perfectibility  aud  the 
deterioration  of  the  human  race;  to 
which  also  it  annexes  landscape-garden- 
ing, and  craniotomy.  The  advocates  of 
these  respective  systems  are  described 
as  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  worthy 
Welsh  'squire,  the  etymology  of  whose 
name  is  thus  explained  : 

This  name  may  appear  at  first  sight  not 
to  be  truly  Cambrian,  like  those  of  the 
Bices,  and  Prices,  and  Morgans,  and  Owens, 
and  Willramses,  and  Evanses,  and  Parrys, 
and  Joneses:  but,  nevertheless,  the  Head- 
longs  claim  to  be  not  less  genuine  deriva- 
tives from  the  antique  branch  of  Cadwalla- 
der,  than  any  of  the  last  named  multirami- 
fied  families.  They  claim,  indeed  superior 
antiquity  to  all  of  them,  and  even  to  Cad- 
wallader  himself j  for,  a  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  in  Headlong  Hall  for  some 
few  thousand  years,  that  the  founder  of  the 
finmaly  was  present  in  the  deluge  on  the 
sonant  of  Snowdon,  and  took  tlie  name  of 
Rhaiader,  which  signifies  a  water  futl,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  accompanied  the 
water  in  its  descent  or  diminution,  tiff  he 


found  himself  comfortably  seated  on  the 
rocks  of  Llanberris.  But  in  later  days, 
when  commercial  bagsmen  begin  to  scour 
the  country,  the  ambiguity  of  the  sound 
induced  his  descendants  to  drop  the  suspi- 
cious denomination  of  Rider*,  aud  translate 
the  word  into  English;  when,  not  being 
well  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  thing, 
they  substituted  that  of  the  quality,  and 
accordingly  adopted  the  name  Hradlong, 
the  appropriate  epithet  of  a  waterfall. 

This  gentleman  having,  to  the  grejt 
grief  of  his  maiden  aunt,  persuaded  hi  fit- 
self  into  a  respect  for  literature,  by  oc- 
casionally taking  a  book  into  his  bands, 
when  he  had  no  one  with  whom  to  share 
his  bottle,  becomes  ambitious  of  being 
thought  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of 
taste;  for  that,  purpose  he  assembles  as 
many  as  he  ca«»  of  the  same  genera,  to 
pass  tleir  Christmas  with  him  at  Head* 
long   Hall.     The  author  introduces  him 
in    all  the  hustle  of  Hospitality  ;  which 
in  a  secluded  count!  y   situation,  is  so 
richly  repaid  by  the  sight  of  new  faces, 
the  sound  of  new  voices,  and  the  digres- 
sion of  new   topics.      The   variety  of 
guests  furnishes  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity, in  the  most  easy  and   playful  dia- 
logue to  shew  off  the  whims  of  the 
day,  and  this  he  contrives  to  enrich,  by 
rendering  the  testimony  of  the  classic 
writers  subservieut  to  his  purpose,  and 
complimenting    each    ironically    in    a 
variety  of  appropriate  quotations. 

The  conversation  among  the  gentlemen 
after  dinner,  would  inevitably  claim  our 
notice,  did  notour  politeness  command  an 
attendance  on  the  ladies  in  the  drawing 
room,  in  the  first  instance.  We,  there- 
fore, take  our  seat  at  the  elbow  of  Mr. 
"Milestone,  who  has  just  opened  his 
portfolio,  for  the  edification  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  Misses  Tenoriua,  and 
Graziosa  Chromatic,  and  Squire  Head- 
long ;  on  whose  grounds  he  has  already 
cast  a  calculating  eye,  with  respect  to 
its  capabilities  ;  and  to  whom,  of 
course,  he  will  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly point  out  the  various  beauties  of 
his  plan  for  Lord  Littlebrain's  park. 


"  Mr.  Milfsto*e.  This,  you  perceive, 
is  the  uatural  state  of  one  part  of  th« 
ground*.  There  is  a  wood,  never  yet 
touched  by  the  finger  of  taste;  thick,  in- 
tricate, aud  gloomy.  Here  is  a  little 
stream,  dashing  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
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with    these    un  trimmed 


•vershadowed 
bongos. 

Miss  Tevoriwa.  The  sweet  romantic 
Spot  1  how  beautifully  the  birds  must  sing 
there  on  a  summer  evening. 

Miss  GiuzrosA.  Dear  Sister !  how  can 
you  endure  the  horrid  thicket  ? 

Mr.  Milestone.  You  are  right,  Miss 
Graziosa :  vour  taste  is  correct — perfectly 
tn  regie.  Now,  here  is  the  Same  place 
corrected — trimmed— poKshed-— decorated 
%-adoroed.  Here  sweeps  a  plantation,  in 
tttat  beautiful  regular  curve :  there  winds 
a  gravel  walk :  here  are  parts  of  the  old 
wood,  left  in  these  majestic  circular  clumps, 
disposed  at  equal  distances,  with  wonderful 
symmetry:  there  are  some  single  shrubs 
scattered  in  elegant  profusion :  here  is  a 
Portugal  laurel,  there  a  juniper:  here  a 
lauristinns,  there  a  spruce  fir :  here  a 
larch,  there  a  lilac :  here  a  rhododendron, 
there  an  arbutus.  The  stream,  yon  see,  is 
become  a  canal:  the  banks  are  perfectly 
smooth  and  green,  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge  :  and  there  is  Lord  Ltttlebrain  rowing 
in  an  elegant  boat 
Squire  Headlong.  Magical,  faith! 
Mr.  Milestone.  Here  is  another  part 
of  the  grounds  in  its  natural  state.  Here 
is  a  large  rock,  with  the  mountain-ash 
rooted  in  its  fissures,  overgrown  as  you  see, 
with  ivy  and  moss,  and  from  this  pnrt  of 
it  bursts  a  little  fountain,that  runs  bubbling 

down  its  rugged  sides Now 

observe  the  metamorphosis.  Here  is  the 
same  rock,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  giant. 
In  one  hand  he  holds  a  horn,  through 
which  that  little  fountain  is  thrown  to  a 
prodigious  elevation,  tn  the  other  is  a 
ponderous  stone,  so  exactly  balanced  as  to 
dc  apparently  ready  to  fall  ou  the  head  of 
any  person  who  may  happen  to  be  be- 
neath ;  and  there  is  Lord  Littlebrain 
walking  under  it. 

Squire  Headlong.  Miraculous  by 
Mahomet!  ....  You  shall  cut  me 
a  giant  before  you  go. 

Mr.  Milestone.  Good.  I'll  order 
down  nfy  little  corps  of  pioneers." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Milestone's  descrip- 
tions* determining  the  Squire's  ultimate 
determination  to  submit  his  domain  to 
the  hand  of  picturesque  improvement; 
they  commence  their  operations  on  the 
following  morning;  in  the  course  of 
which,  a  serious  disaster  befalls  the 
Craniologist ;  he  is  rescued,  however, 
from  his  danger  by  the  deteriorationist ; 
who  perseveres  in  maintaining  that  the 
present  degenerate  race  of  men  can  do 
no  good  thing.    In  order  that  our  rea- 


ders may  precwety  ascertain  the  obli- 
gations, which  in  this  instance,  society 
may  be  supposed  to  owe  him,  for  thm 
opposition  of  his  practice  to  his  precept, 
we  shall  lay  before  them  a  portion  of 
the  lecture  with  which  the  craniologist 
obliged  the  party  assembled  at  the  ce> 
Iteration  of  the  Christmas  ball. 

Here  is  the  skull  of  a  beaver ;  and  that 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  You  observe, 
in  both  these  specimens,  the  prodigious  de- 
velopement  of  the  organ  of  constructive- 
ness. — Here  is  the  skull  of  a  bullfinch; 
and  that  of  an  eminent  fidler.  You  may 
compare  the  organ  of  music. 

Here  is  the  skull  of  a  tiger:  You  ob- 
serve the  organ  of  carnage.  Here  is  the 
skull  of  a  fox  :  You  observe  the  organ  of 
plunder.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  peacock* 
You  observe  the  organ  of  vanity.  Here  in 
the  skull  of  an  illustrious  robber,  who  after 
a  long  and  triumphant  process  of  depreda- 
tion and  murder,  was  suddenly  checked 
in  his  career  by  means  of  a  certain  inherent 
quality  in  preparations  of  hemp,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  call  sua- 

pensive  ness 

Here  is  the  skull  of  a  turnspit,  which, 
after  a  wretched  life  of  dirty  work,  was 
turned  out  of  doors  to  die  on  a  dunghill. 
I  have  been  induced  to  preserve  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  remarkable  similarity  to 
this,  which  belonged  to  a  courtly  poet, 
who,  having  grown  grey  in  flattering  the 
great,  was  cast  off  in  the  same  manner, 

to  perish  by  the  same  catastrophe 

"  I  would  advise  every  parent  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  sou  at  heart,  to  procure 
ns  extensive  %  collection  as  possible  of  the 
skulls  of  animals,  and  before  determining 
on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  to  compare 
with  the  utmost  nicety  their  bumps  and 
protuberances  with  those  of  the  skull  of 
his  son.     If  the  developement  of  the  organ 
of  destruction  point  out  a. similarity  be- 
tween the  youth  and  the  tiger,  let  him  be 
brought  up  to  some  profession  (whether 
that  of  a  butcher,  a  soldier,  or  a  physician, 
may  be  regulated   by  circumstances),  in 
which  lie  may  be  furnished  with  a  license 
to  kill;  as,  without  such  license,  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  natural  propensity  may 
lead  to  Ae  untimely  rescision  of  his  vital 
thread,  '  witlredge  of  penny  cord  and  vile 
reproach.'     If  he  trace  an  analogy  with 
the  J  ackall,  let  all  possible  influence  be 
used   to  procure  him  a  place  at  Court, 
where  he  will  infallibly  thrive.  If  his  skull 
bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
mag  pie,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  wMl 
protean  admirable  lawyer;  and  if  with 
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this  advantageous  conformation  be  com- 
bind  any  resemblance  to  that  of  an  owl, 
rery  confident  hopes  may  be  formed  of 
bis  becoming  a  judge."  . 

The  organ  ef  gratitude  appears  only 
feebly  developed  in  Mr.  Cranium's  skull. 
He  refuses  bis  daughter's  hand  to  the 
man  who  has  saved  his  life  ;  and  can  see 
do  difference  between  one  person  who* 
knocks  him -down,  and  another  who 
picks  him  up ;  excepting,  that  he  would 
avoid  the  former,  as  a  machine  con- 
taining a  peculiar  catabalitive  quality, 
"  not  consentaneous  to  his  mode  of  plea- 
surable existence."  All  difficulties,  how- 
ever, at  length  are  removed  ;  and  the 
story  concludes  with  a  more  than  usual 
degree  of  bridal  festivity  at  Headlong 
Hall;  where,  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor, a  "spiritual  metamorphosis  of 
eight  into  four  was  effected  by  tbe  cle- 
rical dexterity  of  tbe  Reverend  Doctor 
Gaster." 


Voyages  <TAli  Bey  el  Abbassi,  Sfc. 
Travels  of  Ali  Bey  cl  Abasti,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Asia,  during  tbe  years,  1803, 
1804,  1605,  1306,  and  1807.  3  vols. 
8ro.    Didot  VAin&    Paris,  1814. 

The  moment  tbe  Prospectus  of  these 
travels  fame  to  our  hand,  we  allotted  a 
whole  page  to  such  a  statement  of  their 
contents,  as  appeared  to  be  called  for  by 
tbe  notice  of  a  Tour  so  interesting,  ex- 
tending through  countries  so  generally 
inaccessible,  and  received  from  a  quarter 
•o  anusnal,  and  unexpected.  Tbe  literary 
world,  in  general,  entered  into  the  same 
feelings,  do  less  ardently  than  ourselves ; 
and  most  parts  of  Europe  awaited  the 
appearance  of  these  vol  amis  with  impa- 
tience anil  anxiety. ,  The  first  edition 

was  speedily  exhausted   at  Paris. 

Here  ends  the  favourable  side  of  the 
story;  to  tbe  question,  whether  they 
are  tbe  genuine  productions  of  an  en- 
lightened traveller  to  tbe  cities  and 
places  be  describes? — who>  and  what, 
is  he  ?— Aow  did  he  acquire  his  qualifi- 
cations ?  how  support  his  ex  ponce  ?  &c. 
we  must  hesitate  in  returning  a  reply. 

Ali  Bey  va*  for  a  time  in  London  : 
his  Travels  nay  be  said  to  begin  in 
London:  who  knew  him,  in  that  city? 
Certainly,  he  was  known ;— but  not  as 
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a  prince,  descended  from  tbe  house  of 
the  Abbas8ides  :  not  as  a  Mahometan  of 
dignity,  as  verified  by  credentials  en* 
titled  to  confidence.  If  be  is  not  great- 
ly vilified,  bis  circumcision  took  place 
in  London ;  and  he  had  a  companion 
with  him,  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
rite.  That  companion  was  the  cause  of* 
report  of  the  discovery  of  a  great  Lake, 
or  inland  sea,  in  the  East  of  Africa,  bjr 
which,  access  might  be  obtained  to  the 
iuterior,  with  little  trouble ; — it  might 
have  been  true ;.  had  not  certain  moun- 
tains most  maliciously  stood  in  the  way# 
and  reduced  this  iuland  Sea  to  little 
better  than  a  horse-pond.  *  Ali  Bey* 
however,  answers  to  the  interrogatories 
put  to  him  when  landing  in  Africa,  that 
he  is  of  Haleb — (Aleppo)  in  Sen  am 
(Syria.)— A  country,  distant  far  enough 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  learned  ex* 
aminer  at  the  port  of  Tangier*.  That 
he  visited  Morocco,  is  thought  credible ; 
and  be  certainly  was  at  Cairo.  Bat 
at  Morocco,  Tangiers,  and  elsewhere, 
we  do  not  learn  that  his  appearance 
was  noticed  among  the  Europeans  re- 
sident there,  whether  as  Consuls,  or 
otherwise:  At  Cairo,  the  fact  waa 
different ;  for  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  nations  were  sufficiently  alert  te 
watch  the  motions  of  this  stranger ;  and 
they  discovered  that  his  pomposity  waa 
founded  on  no  real  property  of  his  own; 
but,  that  his  allowance  was  paid  him 
by  the  Spanish  Consul :  in  short,  they  * 
set  him  down  as  a  spy  of  Buonaparte ; 
— and  we,  who  cannot  affect  to  posses* 
better  means  of  knowledge  than  they 
had,  are  under  the  necessity  of  coincid- 
ing in  their  opinion.  As  a  Spy,  then* 
we  consider  him,  when  in  London ;  and 
as  a  Spy,  when  in  the  East.  He  wa* 
(probably)  born  under  the  Spanish  Do- 
minion, and  acquired  bis-  Arabic  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  such 
adventurers,  miss  the  employments  tbey 
once  enjoyed  under  the  most  pacific  I 
Emperor  and  King. 

It  so  happened,  that  on  receiving 
these  volumes,  the  Atlas  was  the  first ' 
that  presented  itself.  On  cursorily  run-' 
ning  over  the  views,  several  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  gross  unfikenesses.  Who* 
ever  is  acquainted  with  tbe  variety  of 
authentic  Travels  which  have  lately  been 
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published,  knows  that  we  have  fair  and 
honest  portraits  of  many  places  in  the 
.East,  on  Which  we  may  depend  :  and  if 
they   incline    to    compare    Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  View  of  Nazareth,    with  Ali 
Bey's  View  of  the   Declivity   at   that 
place,  they  will  see  immediately  that  he 
has  had  faith  enough  as  a  Mohammedan  to 
remove  Mountains,,  which  the  Christian 
professor  found  standing  when  he  was 
in  that  country  ;  and  standing  in  such 
positions  too,  that  they  must  have  formed 
iart  of  Ali  Bey's  picture;— who   has 
given   us  an    extensive  plain  in    their 
stead.     His  view  of  Jacob's  Bridge,    is 
hltle  better ;  though  it  must   be  con- 
fessed,  that  different  stations  have  £reat 
influence  in  varying  the  appearance  of 
structures  of  all  kinds. 

Are  these  Travels,  then,  wholly  void 
of  authority  ?  No  :  for  the  compiler  has 
exerted  his  talents,  which  are  not 
small,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  best  ac- 
counts within  his  power,  concerni  ng  the 
places  he  describes.  If  he  has  not  been 
at  Mecca,  himself,  he  has  conversed 
with  those  who  have  been  there ;  and 
bis  plan  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba  is 
lfot  to  be  despised ;  for,  though  it  dif- 
fers altogether  (as  he  observes)  from 
that  iu  D'Ohsson,  yet  it  varies  but 
slightly  from  that  in  Niebuhr.  To  which 
do  we  give  the  preference  ?— to  Nie- 
buftr's. 

Aft  knew,  that  in  presenting  ac- 
counts of  the  Kaaba,  at  Mecca,  of  the 
Sdhhara  Allah,  at  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  Mosque  at  Hebron,  he  was  com- 
posing a  description  of  places  to  which 
access  is  denied  to  Christians  :  he  could 
not  be  detected ;  he  could  not  be  even 
(generally)  controverted;  for,  though 
one  in  a  half  a  dozen  centuries,  may 
deceive  the  Mahommedans,  as  Seetzen 
did ;  yet  few  arc  those  who  return  to  de- 
ceive Europe. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  as  we  had 
'  fondly  anticipated,  offer  this  writer's 
descriptions  with  full  confidence:  but, 
with  that  qualified  kind  of  rebutted  re- 
liance with  which  we  describe  things  as 
being  the  best,  till  better  appear.  We 
admit  his  abilities,  natural  and  acquired : 
we  doubt  not  his  exertions  to  serve  his 
master,  and  himself.  These  volumes 
coutain  what  he  saw,  or  heard;  and, 


as  such,  we  proceed  to  report  on  their 
contents. 

He  arrives  from  Cadiz   at  Tangier*, 
of  which  he  gives  no  bad  account ;  he 
proceeds  to  Morocco,  where  be  is  re- 
ceived with  singular  honours,  by   the 
Emperor,  who  becomes  his  sworn  bro- 
ther ;  he  passes  by  sea  to  Tripoli,  sails 
for  Alexandria,   is  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  after  a  while,  reaches  Alex- 
andria, ascends  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  sails 
down  the    Red  Sea  to  Djedda,  passes 
on  to  Mecca,  attempts  to  proceed  to  Me- 
dina, but,  is  stopped  by  the  Wababees, 
of  which  he  gives  an  enter  tainiug  descrip- 
tion; goes  on  pilgrimage  to  mount  A  arafat, 
returns  northward,  and  is  wrecked   oa 
his  passage  to  Suez,  (no  unlikely    inci- 
dent) determines  on  seeing  Jerusalem ; 
puts  his   determination  into  execution, 
visits  the  Temple,  there,  also  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Church    of 
the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem,  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Abraham  and  his  family,  at  He- 
bron, strikes  off  for   Damascus,  arrives 
at  Aleppo,  and  subsequently,  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  whence  he  departs  for  Vi- 
enna, and  at  length  enters   Paris;  the 
Great  City  of  the  Great  Nation  of   his 
Great  Master. 


There  are  two  or  three  points  of  this 
route,  on  which  we  earnestly  desire  ac- 
curate information ;  such  as  the  Kaaba 
and  city  of  Mecca,  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  "  existing  circum- 
stances" at  Hebron.  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle we  shall  insert  this  writer's  account 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  which  is 
derived  from  good  authorities.  The 
other  articles  may  find  a  place  among 
our  Miscellanea  on  future  occasions. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  concerned 
to  see  how  slightly  those  learned  men 
who  have  had  occasion  to  illustrate  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Writ,  by  explaining  the 
nature,  extent,  fee.  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  are  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  locality.  Josephus,  in- 
deed, has  described  it,  with  great  at- 
tention ;  but,  as  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed shortly  after  the  time  when 
bis  description  was  taken,  what  he  has 
said,  has  been  little  understood,  or  too 
much  neglected.     The  notion  also  (de- 

I  rived  from  the  Rabbins)  that  Turn  us  or 
Terentius  Rufus  passed  a  plough  share 
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trcr  Are  wkofe  trite  of  the  Temple,  has 
contributed  to  fa  this  ignorance.  But, 
tbe  focfc,  on  which  the  Tempfe  was 
founded,  most  surely,  remains;  and 
some  of  the  lower  courses  of  masonry 
laid  by  Salomon,  having  been  bonded 
strongly  into  the  rock,  in  the  original 
construction,  have  been  protected  by 
it,  sod  suffered  to  continue.  What  a 
notote  dream*  has  Vilhdpandu*  obliged 
it  with,  ra  fm  magnificent  work  f  but, 
let  none  demand  authority  for  his  struc- 
ttfe ;  Lamy,  and  Calmet,  are  little,  or 
nothing  better.  In  short,  the  Mobarue- 
%ps  had  forbid  all  access  to  the  places 
aft'they  now  are,  and  rtius  the  ignorance 
of  Christian  writers  was  unavoidable. 

Arabian  writers  brave  given  superficial 
account*  of  the  place  ;  bcrt;  to  illustrate 
Aerr  accounts  by  means  of  delinea- 
tions, w  not  their  practice  ;  and  yet 
detioeat  iotas  were  never  more  necessary 
tfcari  on  this  subject.  As  we  cannot 
transcribe  this  writer's  plan  and  section, 
we  shall  set  his  description  before  the 
reader,  at  length. 

El  Bardm,  or  the  Temp!e,  called  also 
Belt  el  Moluiddes  e  Schrrif,  or  the  Holy 
principal  House  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  several  buildings,  erected  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Islam  ism,  and  bearing  evi- 
dent tokens  of  the  re f going  taste  iu  the 
ages  wherein  they  were  respectively  con- 
tracted. They  form,  however,  an  harmo- 
nious whoTe. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  single  mosque,  but  ra- 
ther a  group  of  luOsquts.  Its  Arabic  uatne,el 
Hsr^sigmftes  positively  a  Temple,  a  ptoee 
consecrated  by  the  special  presence  01  the 
Difftnify,  and  interdicted  to  the  profane' 
and  infidels.  The  Mussulman  religion  ac- 
knowledges but  two  temptor;  that  of  Mecca 
and  that  of  Jerusalem :  each  bears  the 
name  of  el  Haram,  each  is  by  the  law  com- 
pletely dosed  against  Christians,  Jews,  and 
ctery  mm  who  is  not  a  Mussulman. 

This  structure  forms  the  S.  E.  augle  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem :  on  the  same  spot 
wftere  formerly  stood  the  Temple  of  Solo- 


The  Mahometan  history  assigns  to  the 
stocienf  temple  of  the  Jews  a  length  of  750 
enWts  of  Constantinople,  by  450  in  width  ; 
*r  about  1,563  feet  3  inches,  by  938  feet 
5  mcftes,  French  measure.  The  new  tem- 
ple comprizes  one  large  court  or  enclosed 
,  place,  ht  length,  1,36$)  feet,  In  width' 845 
net.  It  is  .entered  by  nine  doors.  The 
^rmcrpal  part  of  the  Temple  consists  of 


two  magnificent  buildings,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  two  distinct  temples;  although 
by  their  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other,  they  are  iu  reality  but  one.  One 
is  called  el  Aksa,  aud  the  other  elSahhata. 

El  Aksa  is  composed  of  seven  naves  sup* 
ported  by  pillars.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  central  uave  is  a  handsome  cupola) 
to  the  right  and  left  extend  two  others 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  body  of  this 
edifice. 

Before  this  principal  body  stands  a  por- 
tico of  seven  arches  in  front,  and  one  in 
depth,  supported  by  square  pillars ;  the 
central  arch  which  corresponds  to  the 
middle  of  the  building,  has  also  ornamen* 
la!  columns  attached  to  its  pillars. 

The  great  central  nave  of  el  Aksa 
may  be  about  162  feet  long,  by  35  wide* 
It  is  supported  by  seven  arches  slightly 
pointed ;  on  each  side,  resting  on  cylindri- 
cal pillars,  answering  the  purpose  of 
columns,  but  preserving  no  architectural 
proportions,  neither  do  their  capitals  be- 
long to  any  determinate  order.  The  fourth 
pHlttr  on  the  right  band  is  of  an  octagon 
form,  and  excessively  thick ;  it  is  Called 
the  pillar  of  Sidi  Omar.  The  cyltndrie 
pillars  are  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  aud  are  sixteen  feet  in  height* 
including  their  bases,  and  their  shapeless 
capitals.  The  octagon  pillar,  the  same 
height  as  the  others,  is  about  six  feet  and 
a  half  in. diameter.  The  walls  rise  thir- 
teen feet  above  the  arches,  with  two  rows 
of  windows,  twenty  one  in  each  row  :  the 
highest  of  which  enlightens  the  central 
nave,  because  this  part  is  higher  than  the 
side  naves,  which  are  enlightened  by  the 
lower  range  of  windows.  The  roof  is 
timber,  unceiled. 

The  six  side  naves  rest  on  arches  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  centre, 
supported  by  square  pillars.  The  two 
naves  nearest  the  centre  have  flat  roofs  of 
wood,  something  higher  than  those  on 
their  sides,  these  roofs  are  vaulted  or 
groiued. 

The  three  naves  to  the  left  on  entering 
are  closed  by  a  wall  somewhat  rbove  a 
man's  height  -9 — and  are  allotted  to  the  wo- 
men. 

The  Cnpola  is  supported  by  four  great 
arches,  resting  ou  tour  square  pillars,  to 
which  are  attached,  on  their  different 
sides,  handsome  columns  of  brown  marble. 
This  cupola  is  spherical,  having  two  rows 
of  windows,  ana  is  ornamented  witlr  very 
beautiful  arabesque  paintings  and  gildings, 
ft  is  in  diameter  equal  to  the  centre  nave.  • 

Between  the  cupola  and  the  further  wait 
l  is  a  space  of  nearly  eigbt  feet ;  here  the 
I         C  8 
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mother  or  pulpit  tt  placed  for  the  weekly 
exhortation.  . 

In  the  further  wall  is  the  mehereb,  in 
which  the  Imam  atands  who  directs  the 
prayers :  this  niche  has  a  frontispiece  faced 
with  various  beautiful  marbles:  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  six  small  columns 
of  red  and  green  marble  which  adorn  the 
front. 

The  vide  naves  next  the  cupola  are  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  handsome  brown 
marble,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
support  the  middle  arches.  The  cross  aisle 
to  the  left,  has  a  very  low  roof;  and  here, 
report  affirms,  was  the  station  of  Caliph 
Omar  at  his  prayers.  That  to  the  right, 
has  a  vaulting  of  the  same  kind,  but  has 
two  naves.  Each  cross  aisle  may  be  about 
twelve  feet  long ;  but  being  enclosed  by 
a  wooden  grating,  I  did  not  enter  them. 

Under  the  cupola  to  the  right,  fronting 
the  monbar,  is  the  place  allotted  to  the 
lingers:  this  choir  is  of  wood,  and  sup- 
ported by  several  coupled  columns,  of 
different  species  of  marble. 

By  the  side  of  the  monbar  is  a  niche,  the 
front  of  which  is  lined  with  wood}  it  is 
called  the  Place  of  Christ  •,  it  answers  the 

Krpose  of  a  vestry,  and  from  hence  the 
am  issues  in  ceremony  to  perform  the 
Priday  prayers. 

In  the  last  nave  on  the  left  side,  close  to 
that  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  is  a  kind  of  cha- 
pel, or  niche*  ornamented  with  marble, 
called  Beb  Arrimka,  or  the  gate  of  Mercy. 
On  the  outside  of  el  Aksa  on  the 
left,  are  several  ill-built  houses  resting 
against  the  wall,  which  are  used  as  dwel- 
lings by  the  servants  of  the  temple. 

In  front  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
Aksa  is  a  causeway,  284  feet  in  length, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fountain  in  the 
form  of  a  shell,  which  anciently  furnished 
water.  At  the  end  of  this  causeway  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
Sahhara,  which  is  the  other  remarkable 
edifice  of  the  Temple. 

BL  SAHHARA. 

This  building,  by  its  harmony  with 
el  Aksa,  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
part  of  the  same  whole.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  rock,  the  object  of  most  profound 
veneration,  which  exists  in  the  centre  of 
this  building. 

The  Sahhara  stands  on  a  platform,  a  pa- 
rallelogram of  about  400  feet  long,  from  N. 
to  S.  and  399  widefrom  E.  to  W.  raised  six- 
teen feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  court 
The  ascent  to  it  is  by  eight  flights  of  steps 
two  to  the  S.  two  to  the  N.  one  to  the  E. 
and  three  to  the  W.    Almost  in  the  mid- 


dle of  this  platform,  rises  the  i—w 

edifice  of  the  Sahhara,  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, each  side  measuring  externally,  sixty- 
one  feet. 

The  Sahhara  is  entered  by  foor  gates: 
that  to  the  south  is  called  Beb  el  Kebla  ;  that 
to  the  west,  is  Beb  el  Garb;  that  to  the 
north,  is  Beb  el  Diewto ;  that  to  the  east, 
is  Beb  Davaud.    Beb  el  Kebla  has  a  hand- 
some portico,  supported  by  eight  Corin- 
thian columns  of  marble.    The  other  gates 
are   surmounted    by.  ornamental     wood 
works,  suspended  over  them ;  but  without 
columns.    Over  the  centre  of  the  building; 
rises  a  noble  spherical  cupola,  with  two 
rows  of   large  windows,  looking  to  the 
court  without  ;    it  is  supported  by  four 
large  pillars,  and  twelve  stately  column* 
placed  circularly. 


This  centra]  circle  is  surrounded  by  two 
naves  forming  concentric  octagons,  sepa- 
rated by  eight  pillars  and  sixteen  column* 
of  the  same  nature  and  size  as  those  of  the 
centre ;  and  of  a  beautiful  brown  marble. 
The  roofs  are  flat ;  and  the  whole  is  co- 
vered with  ornaments  in  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  with  mouldings  in  marble,  gold,  &c* 
The  capitals  of  these  columns  are  of  the 
composite  order,  and   entirely  gilded.— 
The  columns  which  form  the  central  cir- 
cle have  attic  bases ;  those  between  the 
octagon  naves  are  cut  on?  at  the  lower 
pai%  not  having  even  the  torus  or  the  fillet 
which  should  terminate  the  shaft  ;  and 
instead  of  a  base,  they  stand  on  a  die,  or 
cube  of  white  marble.    The  proportion  of 
these  columns    approaches   that  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  the  shaft  is  sixteen  feet, 
in  height 

The  diameter  of  the  Cupola  is  about 
forty- seven  feet;  its  height  ninety-three. 
The  entire  diameter  of  the  edifice  is  nearly 
159  feet  and  a  half.  The  floor  of  the 
central  circle,  is  three  feet  above  those  of 
the  naves  around  it,  and  is  closed  by  a 
high  and  magnificent  grating  of  gilt  iron. 
This  central  circle  encloses  the  rock  called 
el  Sahhara  Allah ;  which  is  the  particular 
object  of  this  stately  structure,  and  gene-, 
rally  that  of  the  Haram,  or  Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

El  HMjera  el  Sahhara,  or,  the  rock  of  the 
Sahhara,  is  a  rock  that  rises  above  the 
ground,  about  33  feet  in  diameter;  in 
form  the  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  surface 
of  this  rock  is  unequal,  rugged,  and  retains 
its  uatural  form.  Towards  the  north  side 
of  it,  hv  a  cleft,  Which  tradition  attributea 
to  the  violence  of  the  Christians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  carry  away  that  part  of  the 
rock  which  is  wanting ;  but,  it  suddenly 
became  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  iufidel% 
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end  rt  length  the  troe  believers  found  the 
separation,  in  two  pieces,  which  are  now 
in  different  places. 

A  true  Mussulman  believes  that  the  8ak- 
hara  Allah  is  the  place  where  the  prayers 
of  mankind  are  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  after  the  House  of  God  at  Mecca. 
For  this  reason  all  the  prophets,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  Mahomet,  have 
come  hither  to  pray ;  and  at  this  day  the 
prophets  and  angels  resort  to  .pray  on  th?. 
rock,  in  troops,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes; 
besides  the  ordinary  guard  of  seventy  thou- 
sand angels  whieb  continually  surround  it, 
and  arc  regularly  relieved  every  day. 

The  night  in  which  the  Prophet  Ma- 
bomet  was  taken  from  Mecca  by  the  An- 
gel Gabriel,  and  transported  in  a  moment 
through  the  air  to  Jerusalem  on  bis  mare 
ei  Borah,  which  has  the  head  and  bosom 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  crown,  and  wings, 
the  prophet,  after  having  left  el  Borak,  at 
the  door  of  the  temple,  came  and  performed 
his  prayer  on  the  Sahhara,  among  the 
other  prophets  aud  angels,  who  having  sa- 
luted him  most  respectfully,  yielded,  to  him 
the  place  of  honour. 

At  the  moment  when  the  prophet  stood 
on  the  Sahhara,  the  rock,  sensible  of  its 
honour  in  supporting  its  holy  loao%  shrunk, 
and  like  softened  wax,  received  the  im- 
pression of  his  holy  foot,  on  its  surface  to- 
ward* the  S.W.  This  impression  is  now 
covered  by  a  kind  of  large  cage  of  gilded 
wire,  wrought  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
impvesssau  cannot  be  seen,  because  of  the 
ulterior  obscurity;  but,  by  means  of  an 
opening  formed  in  this  cage,  the  impression 
may  be  touched  by  the  hand;  and  the  be- 
liever sanctifies  himself  by  passing  that 
hand  over  his  face  and  beard;  demonstra- 
tion sufficient  that  this  is*  truly  an  impres- 
sion of  tne  foot  of  the  greatest  of  prophets. 

The  interior  of  the  rock  forms  a  cave, 
into  which  is  a  descent  by  a  staircase  on 
the  S£.  This  cave  is  an  irregular  square 
of  eighteen  feet  dimensions,  and  eight  feet 
high  in  the  centre.  The  roof  is  the  natural 
irregular  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
there  is,  to  the  right,  a  little  frontispiece 
in  marble,  which  bears  the  name  of  el 
Makam  Souliman,  or  Solomon's  Place :  an- 
other frontispiece,  similar,  to  the  left,  is 
called  el  Mdkam  Davoud,  or  David's  Place ; 
a  cavity,  or  niche  in  the  rock  to  the 
S.W.  is  called  el  Mak&m  Ibrahim,  or  Place 
of  Abraham;  a  step  semi-circular,  hollow, 
at  the  angle  of  the  N.W.  is  called  el  Ma- 
kim  DjibriU,  or  Place  of  Gabriel ;  and 
lastly,  a  kind  of  table  in  stone,  at  the  N.E. 
angle,  is  called  el  Mukatu  Hoder,  or  Place 
ifEhjab. 


In  the  middle  of  this-  subterraneous 
chamber,  the  vault  is  pierced  by  a  hole  al- 
most cylindrical,  lanthorn-like,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter:  this  is  the.  Place  of  {the 
Prophet* 

The  rock  is  surrounded  by  a  defence  of 
wood  about  elbow-high— and  above,  at 
five  or  six  feet  higher,  is  a  curtain  of  silk, 
in  bands  alternately  red  and  green,  hang- 
ing all  over  the  rock  by  means  of  columns, 
According  to  so  much  as  1  could  discern, 
especially  of  the  interior  of  the  cave,  this 
rock  seemed  to  be  of  fine  marble,  in  colour 
white  inclining  to  reddish. 

Near  to  it,  on  the  N.  is  seen  in  the  pave- 
ment a  square  of  green  marble  beautifully, 
veiued,  about  fifteen  inches  square,  fixed 
by  four  or  G^re  gilt  nails :  this  is,  they  say, 
the  gate  of  Paradise.  Several  other  boles 
shew  that  it  was  formerly  fixed  by  a 
greater  number  of  nails,  which  were  torn 
away  by  the  devil  when  be  was  determined 
on  entering  Paradise ;  but  in  this  attempt 
he  was  disappointed,  not  being  able  to  de- 
tach the  nails  which  yet  remain. 

The  Sahhara  has  a  wooden  gallery  for  the 
singers,  supported  by  several  small  columns. 
I  there  saw  a  Koran,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width.  Tradi- 
tion affirms  that  it  belonged  to  Cahph 
Omar;  but  1  saw  another  like  it,  in  the 
great  Mosque  at  Cairo,  named  ilAzuhfc,  . 
and  another  at  Mecca,  to  which  the  same 
origin  was  assigned. 

The  exterior  of  the  Sahhara  is  incrusted 
with  different  kinds  of  marble  to  about  half 
its  height;  the  remainder  is  faced  with 
small  bricks,  or  tiles,  of  various  colours, 
aud  very  pretty.  The  windows  are  fur- 
nished with  beautiful  painted  glass,  in  ara- 
besque patterns;  there  are  Ave  great  win- 
dows, ou  each  side  of  the  octagon. 

The  Sahhara  is  the  place  of  prayer  for 
the  followers  of  the  rite  Haneffi,  which  in- 
cludes the  Turks;  el  Aksa  is  the  place  for 
those  of  the  rite  Schaffi:  the  rites  Jianbeli 
and  Mdltki  have  other  places. 

Outside  of  the  Sahhara  eastward,  at  the 
distance  oif  three  or  ter  paces,  fronting  the 
gate  Beb  Davoud,  is  a  handsome  oratory : 
the  roof  has  eleven  sides,  resting  on  eleven 
antique  columns,  of  calcareous  breech  is, 
the  most  valuable  that  can  be  conceived  of: 
their  general  colour  is  a  reddish  grey.  In 
the  centre  of  the  oratory  is  a  small  cu- 
pola, supported  by  six  columns  pi accd  iu'a 
circle,  equal  in  every  thing  to  the  former. 
I  consider  these  columns,  as  well  as  those 
within  the  Sahhara,  as  remains  of  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Solomon.    In  this  oratory 
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ii  a  niche,  whore  prayer  is  made;  it  is  es- 
teemed particularly  sacred,  because  tradi- 
tion considers  it  as  el  Mehkemc  Ddwud ; 
the  Tribunal  of  David. 

N.W.  of  the  Sahhara,  at  three  or  four 
paces  distance,  is  another  small  oratory, 
composed  of  six  columns,  sup|K>rting  a  cu- 
pola called  Cob!  a  Djibrila,  or,  of  Gabriel. 
Another,  larger,  to  the  \V.  of  this,  sup- 
ported by  eight  columns,  is  named  Cobba  t 
em  Mtard&ch,  or  Cobbdt  en  Ncbi,  i.  e.  of  the 
Prophet.  N.E.  of  this  last  is  the  cobba 
BMinnbchhinntasmzi\  square  house  which 
contains  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  rock  Snh 
harot  cut  away  by  the  Christians,  and  ren- 
dered invisible  to  them.  Not  f»r  off  uorth  • 
ward  of  the  Cobba  of  Gabriel  is  a  small 
cupola  on  six  columns,  called  Coblut  el 
Jraudvh,  or  of  the  Spirit;  lastly,  agpinst 
on  angle  which  overlooks  the  flight  of 
stairs  at  the  N.W.  is  placed  another  cu- 
pola, smaller,  resting  ou  six  columns,  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  Cobbdt  el 
Hhoder,  or  of  Eiias. 

On  the  S.  W.  an^leofthe  platform  of 
the  Saharra,  is  an  edifice  containing  three 
or  four  rooms,  which  are  used  as  store- 
chambers  for  coutaiuing  oil  for  the  lamps  of 
the  temple. 

Between  this  storehouse  and  the  princi- 
pal steps  of  the  Sahhara  leading  from  the 
Aksa,  is  the  Monbar  or  pulpit  for  preach- 
ing from  on  public  fast  dajs.  This  struc- 
ture is  interesting,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  smaH  antique  columns  which 
adorn  it 

Between  the  Monbar  and  the  principal 
stairs,  is  a  niche  from  which  the  J  in 'in, 
.directs  the  prayers  on  such  public  days; 
lastly,  between  this  Monbar  and  the  oil 
atore  houses,  is  a  small  roof  supported  by 
two. columns,  called  Mary's  Place. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  platform  of 
the  Sahhara,  are  two  small  rooms,  in  which 
two,  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  law 
•ait,  to  give  public  consultations. 

On  die  N.  are  five  small  houses,  each  of 
which  has  a  portico  of  three  small  arches; 
they  serve  as  dwellings  for  poor  students, 
who  lead  a  life  of  retirement,  continually 
occupied  in  reading  |pd  meditation. 

On  the  eastern  side  arc  privies  ;  on  the 
rest  of  the  platform  are  the  margins  of  se- 
veral cisterns. 

Thave  already  noticed  the  eight  flights 
of  stairs  which  lead  to  the  platform  of  the 
Sahhara.  The  upper  part  of  each  of  those 
toward  the  8.  is  crowned  with  an  insulat- 
ed frontispiece  of  four  arches  resting  on  co- 
lumns and  pillars;  the  frontispiece  of  the 
eastern  stairs,  Is  supported  by  five  aiches: 
those  to  the  N.  have  each  five  arches;  those 


to  the  W.  have  also  each  four  arches  :  that 
oo  the  same  sioe,  near  Hie. oil  stores,  has 
no  such  ornament. 

it  is  believed,  that  the  frontispiece  com- 
posed of  four  arches,  above  the  principal 
flight  of  stairs  which  leads  from  the  Aksa* 
is  the  spot  where  is  fixed,  though  invisibly, 
el  Mizan,  or  the  eternal  balance,  in  which 
wiH  be  weighed  the  good  and  bad  actions 
of  every  man,  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

A  small  railing  runs  all  round  the  whole 
platform  of  the  Sahhara. 

On  the  outside,  N.  W.  are  several  sural  1 
houses,  attached  to  the  platform,  serving  as 
dwellings  to  the  people  employed  in  the 
temple. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  court  of -the 
temple,  attached  to  the  city  wall,  is  a  halt 
about  tw»  lit y-one  feet  in  length,  by  four- 
teen in  width,  the  bottom  of  which  is  or- 
uamented  with  several  cloths  of  different 
colours:  this  is  said  to  be  the  place  where 
stood  the  tli  roue  of  Solomon. 

Following  the  wall  to  the  E.  is  a  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  a  small  window  at  a 
certain  height;  here  is  a  port  ion  of  a  re- 
versed column,  which  is  partly  out  of  the 
window,  above  the  deep  precipice  over 
the  torrent  Cedron,  and  in  front  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  place  where  is  fixed  the  Sirat,  or  invi- 
sible brjdue,  sharper  than  the  sabres  edge, 
over  which  the  faithful  will  glide  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightuing,  to  outer  into  Para- 
dise; while  unbelievers  who  attempt  tq 
pass  it,  will  fall  from  thence  to  hall. 

On  the  S.  \V.  angle  of  the  platform  of 
the  Sahhara,  i%  a  square  chapel,  named 
Cobba  Moussa,  or  the  chapel  of  Moses. 

The  cisterns  are  supplied  with  rain  wa- 
ter, from  which  the  water-carriers  of  the 
city  supply  the  public. 

This  wiH  enable  oar  readers  'toforto 
some  notice  of  this  edifice,  which  does 
honour,  as  a  structure,  to  the  zeal  ajid 
abilities  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  his 
companions.  While  it  stands,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  as 
derived  from  the  earliest  ages,  will 
remain  unimpeachable  :  -and  the  proba- 
ble perpetuity  of  its  sanctity  wiH  com- 
bine with  it.  it  stands,  also,  as  a  con- 
spicuous demonstration  of  the  accuracy 
of  that  prophecy  which  foretold  that  the 
Courts  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  Jeru- 
salem, should  be  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles,  til]  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

A  variety  of  minor  particulars  in  this 
description,  leads  to  the  enquiry  bo^v 
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ftrthe  same  disposition  of  parts,  and 
the  same  appropriation  of  places,  might 
be  established  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Doctors  of  the  Law  sitting  iu  the 
Temple  to  give  counsel,,—- had  this  its 
prototype  among  the  Jews  ?  The  houses 
of  residence  for  certain  persons,  the 
very  oil  stores,  will  reuiiud  the  learned 
of  corresponding  particulars.  But,  in 
the  preset  temple  no  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered ;  there  needs,  therefore,  no  pre- 
parations to  accommodate  that  part  of 
tie  sacred  service  :  no  drains  from  the 
altar,  or  from  the  place  of  slaughter  :  no 
stores  of  wood  for  daily  consumption. 
The  existence  of  the  rock,  rising  above 
the  surface 9  though  not  absolutely  un- 
known, since  William  of  Tyre  observed 
it,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
others  have  hinted  at  it,  has  never  been 
applied  to  illustrate  Scripture.  Was 
the  Holy  Place,  or  was  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  over  this  rock  ?  Did  this  rock 
rise  into  the  most  sacred  apartment? 
And  why  ?  If  not,  whereabouts  stood 
that  apartmeut  ? 

The  commemoration  of  certain  per- 
sonages of  the  New  Testament  as  well 
as  of  the  Old,  will  not  escape  the  rea- 
der's notice.  Whether  other  Mussul- 
mans do  occasionally  visit  the  Christian 
Holy  places,  deserves  enquiry.  We 
know  that  they  do  not  visit  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  properly  speaking— neither, 
did  Ali  Bey — for  Mahomet  gives  them 
to  understand,  that  Jesus  was  miracu- 
lously conveyed  away,  and  Judas  suf- 
fered in  bis  stead :  this  he  learned  from 
the  Monk,  who  taught  him  his  Christ- 
ianity. Nor  will  the  tales  Of  an  in- 
visible bridge,  from  this  world  to  the 
next,  of  the  place  of  judgement  for  all 
mankind,  of  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and 
the  devil's  partial  success  in  extracting 
the  nails  from  the  stone  which  closes 
the  passage,,  escape  notice  :  but,  whe- 
ther these  may  not  have  some  founda- 
tion in  extremely  remote  tradition,  as 
the  guard  of  angels  ctrtainly  has, 
must  he  left  to  the  learned.  That  here 
was  a  spot  peculiarly  holy,  and  from 
which  prayer  ascended  to  Heaven  with 
peculiar  acceptance,  was  not  a  doctrine 
invented  by  Mahomet ;  he  found  it  ex- 
isting: he  did  no  more  than  engraft 
this  witji  various  other  things  of  a  like 


nature,  into  bis  system :  they  did  not 
originate  with  him. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  this 
Traveller  describes  the  Holy  places,  as 
well  at  Mecca  as  at  Jerusalem,  as  being 
in  a  state  of  great  impoverishment.  At 
Mecca  the  Shieck  feels  an  obligation  to 
those  who  feed  his  pigeons  for  him  (in 
number  two  thousand)  under  the  idea  of 
their  being  sacred  ;  and  Ali  assures  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  irksome  than 
crossing  the  Courts  of  the  Suhhara  in 
all  directions,  from  one  holy  place  to 
another,  as  there  is  no  pathway  properly 
made,  and  the  Court  is  entirely  covered 
with  thistles  and  thorny  plants,  uncom- 
fortable enough  to  those  who  travel  the 
sacred  inclosure  with  their  feet  entirely 
naked :  be  calls  it  un  veritable  suppiice. 
At  every  station  a  fee  is  due,  under  pre- 
tence of  alms  ;  those  who  depend  on 
this  for  their  maintenance,  are  uot  only 
thin  enough  ;  but  according  to  Ali's  ac- 
count are  mere  walking  skeletons. 
Whether  this  indicates  any  relaxation 
of  Mohammedan  zeal,  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  visiting  pilgrims  is  reduced,  we 
cannot  say ;  but,  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  the  strictuess  of  ritual 
bigotry  is  not  relaxed  ;  for,  the  Coveuqr 
of  Jerusalem,  replied  to  ajl  the  argu- 
ments he  could  use  when  intreating 
admission,  that  such  a  breach  of  reli- 
gious and  official  duty  would  cost  hitn 
bis  head,  and  ruin  all  his  family. 

As  to  what  this  writer  describes  as 
remains  of  Solomon's  edifice,  he  seems 
to  have  been  completely  mistaken!  If 
they  are  really  columns  which  anciently 
decorated  the  place  they  now  embellish, 
they  should,  much  rather,  have  iormefl 
part  of  Herod's  buildiugs,  than  of  Solo- 
mon's. The  destruction  of  the"  Temple 
by  Nebucbaduezzar  was  complete  :  if 
there  werea  few  pillars,  or  minor  arti- 
cles, that  escaped  the  ruin,  and  were 
used  by  Nehemiab,&r.  they  hardly  sur- 
vived the  second  desolation,  under  Titus. 

Beside  the  cave  iu  the  rock,  in  tlje 
midst  of  the  ISahhara ,  Ali  Bey  repre- 
sents two  Chambers  cut  into  the  rock,  «t 
soire  distance  from  the  building.  Does 
this  render  credible  the  Jewish  tale  of  se- 
cret places  prorided  by  Solomon,  in 
which  to  hide  the  Ark,  and  the  hojy 
vessels,  in  case  of  emergency  ? 
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y%«  Mosiad,   or    Israel    Delivered; 

;  A  Sacred  Poem,  in  Six  Canticle*,  with 
Notes,  &c.  Written  by  Charles  Smith, 
4to.    }>p.  68.    Ntcol,  London. 

Mr.  Smith  has  dedicated  this  work  to 
f*  the  great  and'  respectable  body  of 
Dissenters  in  England/*  We  know  not 
what  they  have  done  to  draw  down  upon 
them  so  doubtful  a  distinction ;  but  we 
dare  venture  to  say  that  they  would  wil- 
lingly, had  they  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  have  transferred  the  compli- 
ment to  the  Great  Mogul,  to  whom,  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us,  he  has  the  honour  of 
being  painter.  It  appears  that  "The 
Emancipation  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
-bondage  by  Divine  aid,  through  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Moses,  always  appeared  to 
the  Author  an  appropriate  subject  for 
Epic  Poetry ;  but,  it  was  not  until  he 
bad  been  several  years  a  captive  in 
France  that  he  thought  of  attempting 
it."  He  confesses  that  he  had  supposed 
himself  inadequate  to  (be  composition 
of  an  Epic  Poem  ;  but,  distrusting  his 
judgment  in  perhaps  the  most  conspi- 
cuous instance  wherein  it  had  faithfully 
served  him,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
more  flattering  insight  into  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  by  referring  that  to 
chance,  which  his  readers  will  think 
was  a^eady  sufficiently  ascertained.  He 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  a  kind  of 
tortts  Virgiliatue;  and  opening  the 
Bible  at  the  words  he  has  adopted  for 
bis  motto,  "  And  God  said,  write  this 
for  a  memorial  in  a  book,"  he  con- 
strues the  accidental  circumstance  into 
"a  Divine  command  fo  himself.  Had  his 
interpretation  been'  founded  in  truth, 
be  would  equallv  have  been  entitled  to 
apply  to  himself  another  psssage  from 
the  same  book,  which  he  quotes  in  the 
course  of  bis  poem,  *c  now,  therefore 
go ;  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and 

{each  thee  what  thou  shall  say ;"  but 
lis  work  bears-so  little  sign  of  inspira- 
tion from  any  celestial  source  whatever, 
.  that  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
bim  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  of  his 
undertaking  it  at  all ;  and  we  know  not 
'  whether  to  pity,  or  condemn,  the  arro- 
gant folly  which  can  thus  link  its  own 


imbecility  with  things  ef  the  highest 
and  most  solemn  nature, 
.  The  poem  opens  with  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  at  Midgol,  the 
morning  after  their  escape  from  Egypt. 
Moses  calls  a  council  of  the  elders,  but 
we  are  prevented  from  being  edified 
with  any  account  of  their  proceedings, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Pha- 
raoh, who  enters  with  all  the  disciplined 
respect  of  a  corporal  towards  his  su- 
perior officer, 

"  Inclining  gently  white    he   toochM  bis 
brow." 

This  civil  demeanour  is  the  more  adi- 
mirable,  as  Moses  had  accosted  bim 
somewhat  roughly  on  his  entrance  ;  ac- 
cusing him  of  coming  to  see  what  he 
could  get ;  by  which  it  should  seem  that 
the  Egyptians  were,  at  that  time,  in 
equal  repute  for  a  certain  dexterity  and 
leger  de  main  among  those  who  knew 
them,  as  their  descendants  are  among* 
us,  in  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  mes- 
senger appears  accustomed  to  such  un- 
handsome reception;  for  he,  without 
any  appearance  of  anger  or  surprize, 

"  yields  this  reply. 
'  I  come  not  here  your  camp  to  spoil,  or  spy, 
'  Imri,  my  name:— the  ensigns  that  I  bear,  ' 
1  My  wired  office,  mine  intent  declar*. 

*  From  him,  I  roine,  of  wisdom  tbejiright  star, 
4  The  king  of  Icings,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,    ' 

*  Whose  glory  o'er  the  universe  extends  ! 

4  Pharaoh  to  Moses  greeting,  gracious  tends. 

*  Sends  what  V  said  Moses.  *  scorpions,  whips, 

or  stings  ? 
The  usual  present  of  pour  king  of  kings  !" 

This  hasty  reply  is  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  King  Arthur,  "  petition  me  no  peti- 
tions:" but  the  messenger,  pursuing  bis 
pacific  intentions,  invites  the  Children 
of  Israel  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  fi- 
nish their  brick-making  ;  till  finding  ajl 
his  good  arguments  thrown  away,  he  calls 
them  "  a  misguided  rabble ;"  and  tells 
them  it  is  wasting  time  and  breath  to 
talk  to  them  any  longer:  Moses  an- 
swers, in  plain  English,  he  need  not 
wait;  and  he  accordingly  takes  his  leave. 
Soon  after  bis  departure,  a  scout  reports 
that  Pharaoh  and  a))  his  host  are  ad- 
vancing. 
"  Thick  clouds  of  dust  obscure  the  fac*qf~\ 
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u  The  dastard  rabble  rout,"  for  so  the 
author  most  politely  styles  the  sob- 
heroes  of  his  song,  not  liking  this  view 
of  the  enemy  d  fa  distance 9  begin  to 
think  they  had  better  return  to  Pharaoh 
with  a  good  grace ;  because,  while  in 
his  service,  though  they  had  bad  Wages, 
they  had  at  least  plenty  to  eat,  and  the 
inexhaustible  Nile  to  drink  from.  The 
latter  notable  source  of  consolation  re- 
minds us  of  the  Teutonic  god,  who 
challenged  the  Danish  warrior  to  a 
drinking  bout,  and  cunningly  contrived 
to  fix  one  end  of  his  horn  in  the  sea,  in 
order  that  their  prowess  should  not  be 
interrupted  for  want  of  good  liquor. 
Moses  is,  of  course,  extremely  angry  at 
the  disaffection  of  bis  troop;  but,  after 
taking  soui£  pains  to  convince  them  that 
liberty  possesses  considerable  advantages 
o?er  slavery,  -he  concludes  his  speech 
by  giving  all  those  leave  to  depart  who 
prefer  menial  offices  and  personal  chas- 
tisement, to  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  one 
takes  advantage  of  this  generous  per- 
mission ;  on  the  contrary,  the  author 
expressly  tells  us  that  they  applaud  his 
speech  loudly  and  longly  ;  and  the  can- 
ticle concludes  with  the  exceedingly 
novel  comparison  of  popular  applause  to 
chaff  blown  by  the  wind. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  plain 
statement  of  fact,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  writers  of  our  early 
Mysteries,   or  spiritual  Plays  : 

."  When  on  the  sandy  brack  the  Hebrews  halt, 
First  Tiev  ike  tea  and  find  its  waters  salt, 
So  different  all  from  what  tbey  left  behind, 
Wonder  and  apprehension  filfd  their  mind.*' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  alarming 
discovery  of  saline  particles,  in  sea  water, 
tbey  keep  up  their  courage,  and  go  to 
breakfast ;  but  as  ir would  not  be  deco- 
rous in  modern  times  to  draw  our  at- 
tention at  such  a  moment  to  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  piece,  though  it 
wag  very  well  in  Homer  to  describe  his 
heroes  briskly  helping  themselves,  the 
author  takes  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce us  to  a  family  party,  that'  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  caravan,  which 
conies  in  a  full  trot  towards  the  camp  : 
it  contains  Zipporab,  the  spouse  of 
Hosts,  with  her  sons,  and  her  father. 


Unfortunately,  the  lady  takes  it  into  her 
bead,  at  the  very  moment  of  meeting,  to 
tell  her  husband  a  long  story,  which  his 
mother  bad  told  her,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility him  too,  long  before,  of  the  perils 
to  which  his  infancy  was  exposed  among 
the  bulrushes.  Now,  had  it  been  a  still 
more  tedious  detail  of  any  perils  that 
had  threatened  either  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  caravan,  we  would, 
out  of  respect  to  maternal  feelings,  have 
listened  to  it  with  the  most  long  suf- 
fering patience ;  but,  to  be  told  at  a 
moment  so  unseasonable,  a  history  that 
need  not  have  been  told  at  all,  van* 
quishes  our  sullen  consideration*  Our 
readers  will  sympathise  with  our  vexa- 
tion, on  perusing  the  following  speci- 
men of  style  :— 

'*  Here  Pharaoh's  daughter,— how  unlike  her 

sire ! 
With  her  chaste  maidens,  from  the  court  retire, 
Where  sheltered  from  the  sun's  all-scorching 

beam 
By  spreading  palms,  to  bathe  in  Nile's  pure 

stream  : 
Searching  around,  lest  some  foot  bold  and 

rude, 
Might  on  their  sacred  privacy  intrude, 
The  ark  tbey  find ;— find  with  surprise  and 

That  it  containi  a  lovely  Hebrew  boy  ! 
To  Pharaoh's  daughter  they  present  the  child, 
lo  whose  fair  arms  the  infant  cheroh  smil'd; 
With  pity  touch'd  tor  his  unhappy  Jot, 
The  princess  order'd  that  a  nurse  be  jp*." 

In  this  manner  she  proses  through  mors 
than  fifty  lines,  till  surprized  even  at 
her  own  loquacity,  she  concludes  by 
saying, 

"  Thou  see'st  how  well  thy  story  I  retain 
Graved  on  my  heart,  and  stsmp'd  upon  my 
brain.'* 

Moses  is  no  less  tedious.  He  details  an 
equally  minute  account  of  incidents, 
which,  all  connected  with  him,  must 
have  been  already  aware  of,  and  in  the 
recapitulation  of  which  neither  the  in- 
terest nor  the  dignity  of  the  poem  are 
in  any  way  concerned.  He  labours  to 
assure  his  wife,  that  he  did  not  leave 
her  through  motives  of  ambition ;  pro- 
testing, that  as  for  himself,  he  was  fat 
happier  "tending  Jethro's  sheep,  blest 
with  her  love,"  and  "  blest  with  peace 
and  6leep  •"  He  then  introduces  an  ac- 
count of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  with  which  he  had  been  fa* 
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waved;  and  here,  the  author,  with  a 
modest  consciousness  of  his  deficiency 
in  the  sublime,  endeavours  to  atone  for 
it,  by  printing:  in  a  different  character 
those  passages  which  haVe  no  other  dis- 
tinction to  mark  them  as  the  words  of 
the  Most  High  : 

M  To  this  I  answer'd,  prostrate  on  my  fate ; % 
Lord  !  let  thy  servant  in  thy  tight  find  grace! 
£o£  who4uu  I,  that  I  should  do  this  thing  ! 
How  lead  a  people  ?  how  persuade  a  king  ; 
Neither  will  they  believe  from  thee  I  came  ;M 
What  must  I  say,  should  they  demand  thy 

name  ?*• 
ffhe  voice  replied  :  '  Fear  no  impediment ; 

*  Say  by  the  great  I  am  that  thou  art  sent  ; 

*  And  to  confirm  this  truth,  give  them  a  sign 
4  That  thou'rt  the  delegate  ofpow*r  divine  ; 

*  Throw  down  the  rvd  thou  bearest  in  thy 


*  A  serpent  it  shall  be  at  thy  command? 

To  prove  my  pow'r  upon  the  giound  1  threw 

ttfy  rod,  which  straight  a  living  serpent  grew, 

Twisting  and  hissing  on  the  verdant  plain  5 

.Caught  by  the  tail  it  is  a  rod  again. 

llave  patience,  Lord !  1  humbly  thee  beseech ! 

Tbow  know'st  thy  servant  is  but  slow  of  speech. 

And  unendowed  with  gifts  of  eloquence, 

To  charm  by  sound,  or  to  convince  by  sense  *,M 

The  third  Cantide  describes  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
(Sea.  ,Qn  the  incident  itself,  Mr.  Smith, 
fearlessly  trusting  it  to  its  own  magnifi- 
cence, has  not  endeavoured  to  bestow 
Additional  grandeur  of  language  or  de- 
scription ;  but  his  simplicity,  though 
not  the  simplicity  of  the  venerable 
sources  whence  he  draws  his  subject,  is 
great  and  expressive.  The  swallowing 
up  of  Pharoah  and  his  host,  employs, 
as  may  be  supposed,  less  time  than  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  ;  though  our 
author  has  had  the  compassion  to  allow 
Pharoah  the  usual  chance  of  rising  three 
times. 
K  Heav'ns   what   a  sight ! — 'twas  piteous  to 

behold 
Men,  horses,  chariots,  in  destruction  roll'd  ! 
llarl'd  from  his  seat,  and  from  his  chariot 

flung, 
Clasping   bis   horse's   neck,   great   Pharaoh 

clung, 
Striving  his  life  to  save^— but  strove  in  vain ;  ^ 
Thrice  he  emerg*d,— thrice  sunk  into  the  f 

main,  t 

Thence  never,  never  to  arise  again !  3 

After  Mr.  Smith  has  conducted  the 
Egyptians  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
•*  rubric  de#p, "  glad  to  get  rid  of  so 
great  a  burthen  from  his  shoulders,  he 
becomes  as  airy  and  grateful  as  a  porter 


relieved  from  an  hundred  weight ;  and 
exhibits  his  classical  knowledge  in  as* 
signing  to  the  Jews  the  games  and  fes- 
tivals which  the  less  learned  in  anti- 
quity have  been  apt  to  think  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks. 

The  fourth  Canticle  is  full  of  the 
murmurs  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  re- 
criminations of  their  leader, 

"  Why  did'st  thou,  wretch !  why  did'st  thou 

us  entice  ? 
Why  follow 'd  we,  like  fools,  thy  \aad  advice  ? 
Else  had  we  never  from  our  duty  swerv'd; 
But  royal  PJiaraob  still  contented  serv*d. 
He  was  a  noble  prince; — hut  who  art  thou, 
That  at  thy  nod  we  should  submissive  bow  ? 
Tbo'  slaves  we  were,  our  wants  were  all  asp* 

plied  ; 
Ob!  had  we  still  in  Egypt  liv'd  and  died! 
We  had  not  now  our  wretched  lot  bewailM, 
By  death  and  danger  on  all  sides  assaiPd '.' 
While   thns   they   rag'd,  with  anger  Moves 

burnM, 
And  to  the  demagogue  indignant  turuM. 

*  Apostate  vile  !  who  with  uuhaliow'd  tongue 
So  weak  in  faith,  in  arrogance  so  strong! 
Dar'st  to  impugn  with  impious  lips  the  Lord! 
Nor  dread'st  the  edge  of  his  impending  sword  ! 
And  ye,  base  .crew  !  a  stiff-neck'd  race  ye  are* 
Unworthy  mine,  unworthy  of  God's  core  / 
And  is  it  thus  your  leader  you  repay; 

For  all  his  cares  for  you,  by  night  and  day? 
Did  he  not  still  the  common  dauger  dare  ? 
Partake  your  paina   nd  your  privations  share  ' 
When  did  1  shun,— answer,. ye  faction*  men  f 
When  did  I  death  or  danger  shony— «ay  when  J 
Which  of  you  all  durst  undertake  the  task 
To  rescue  Israel  .'—which  of  you  ?  1  ask* 

He  concludes  his  remonstrance  with  an 
assurance  of  a  speedy  supply  of  food; 
and  the  quails  and  manna,  keep  his 
uuruly  troop  in  tolerably  good  humour, 
till,  on  their  arrival  at  Horeb, 

"  With  their  long  march  fatigued,  and  cboakM 

with  dust, 
The  thirsty  host  again  seiz'd  with  distrust, 
A<idressM  their  leader  with  audacious  breath,  • 
4  Or  give  ns  water,  or  we  give  thee  death.* 
Pruning  some  moments,  Moses  *i lent  stood, 
Shock'd  at  the  people's  black  ingratitude ; 
Ti»  their  base  threats  disdaining  all  reply, 
He  rais'd  his  looks  and  voice  towards  the  sky. 

*  Mighty  Jehovah  !  thou-,  the  great  1  AM  ! 
Who  to' thy  servant  did'st  appear  injktm4.n 

The  striking  of  the  rock  is  next 
described  with  the  very  essence  of  insi- 
pidity. Mr.  Smith  would  have  done 
belter  to  have  refreshed  his  imagina- 
tion with  studying  Poussin's  designs 
from  the  same  subject  To  contrast 
the  poetry  in  bis  painting  with  the 
painting  in  this  poetry,  would  be.i 
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disgusting.  And,  to  sty  troth, 
I  the  sterility  aroand  us,  our  sick- 
ened fancy  finds  a  moment's  airy  refresh- 
ment in  contemplating  the  verdant  and 
growing-  imagination  of  the  artist,  as 
exemplified  in  bis  sublime  and  beautiful 
delineation  of  the  subject  under  our 
present  consideration  ;  in  which,  the 
pathos,  the  grace,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  conceptions,  appeal  so  powerfully  to 
the  heart  and  the  judgment,  that  to  a 
kindred  mind  it  would  seem  but  little 
was  required  to  modify  their  excellence 
into  the  form  and  language  of  poetry. 
The  scenery  and  the  perils  of  the  de- 
sert Would  well  employ  the  genius  of 
the  bard  of  Thalaba. 

Id  the  biU  of  fare  for  the  fifth  Can- 
ticle, we  were,  for  once,  glad  to  find  a 
little  fighting  promised,  by  way  of 
relief  to  the  drudgery  of  attending  to 
perpetual  reply  and  rejoinder ;  but,  Mr. 
Smith  only  talks,  he  cannot  act ; — 
throughout  his  poem  there  is  nothing 
dramatic :  ail  is  narrated.  The  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  .promulgation  of  the  Divine  code, 
are  beneath  criticism  :  and  we  are  un- 
witting, on  such  themes,  to  allow  the 
ridicule  which  the  author's  mode  of 
treating  them  would  otherwise  irresis- 
tibly excite.  Indeed,  the  loftier  his 
subject,  the  greater  his  "  alacfity  in 
sinking."  The  following  specimen  of 
the  diplomatic  abilities  of  Joshua,  when 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  £dom, 
demonstrate  this-. 

u '  Hail  f  mighty  king,*  the, Hebrew  envoy  taxi? 
While  beadiug  low  he  due  obeisance  paid : 
Thy  brother  Israel  begs  thy  leave  to  past, 
With  aH  his  tribes,  his  sheep,  his  ox,  his  o##, 
Thro*  Edom's  fair  domain  peaceful,  that  to 
He  fo  hie  native  land,  Canaan,  may  ffo  ; 
He  pledges  on  his  part  his  pUghted/afta, 
No  devious  foot  sbal  i  tread  th'  appointed  path  ; 
No  furtive  hand  shall  touch  thy  goods,  or  fruit, 
Kay,  more  V  avoid  all  possible  dispute, 
Israel  proposes  a  just  price- to  pap. 
for  all  -the  water  wanted  qu  the  way  / 
Besides  such  homage  and  such  tribute  top, 
As  to  your  sovereign  state  you  shall  deem  due.* 
To  him  the  priuce,  with  scrutinizing  eye 
And  speech  abrupt,  afford*  this  brief  reply. 
•  Say  who  at  t  thou  ?  and  who  is  Israel  ?  #oy, 
This*  naw  foundfriend,  of  whom  until  tbiMla* 
I  ne'er  have  heard,  inform  me  whence  comes 

her 
Hurt,  but  not  discompoVd,  wltji  dignify 
Joshua  replied  : * 

This  reply  consists  of  along  account 
ff  the  children  of  Israel,  which  he  con- 


cludes by  a  statement  sufficiently  mo*- 
dest  with  respect  to  himself, 

«c '  As  for  myself,  great  Prince  !  my  highest 


Is  that  I'm  captain  of  the  Hebrew  boat; 
My  next,  that  Moses  hath  appointed  me 
His  hoiaovr'd  envoy  to  your  majesty." 

This  unassuming  declaration  brings  to 
recollection  one  of  our  military  veterans, 
whose  very  name  has  been  forgotten  for 
almost  a  century : 

"  And  thou  Dalrymple,  the  Great  God  of  war. 
Lieutenant  colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

His  majesty,  however,  gives  Joshua 
little  credit  for  veracity ;  he  answers,  he 
has  heard  of  his  associates  as  a  gang  of 
vagabonds,  and  thieves ;  and  therefore 
prudently  declines  having  any  further 
communication  with  tbem.  We  do  not 
think  the  Israelites  of  the  present  day 
will  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  the  scurvy  epithets  which  he  la- 
vishes on  their  ancestors ;  but,  the  pa* 
cific  hehaviour  of  the  ambassadors 
themselves  amid  all  kinds  of  misunder- 
standings and  affronts,  is  not  without 
its  counterpart  under  despotic  govern* 
merits.  We  wiH  now  treat  our  much 
enduring  readers  with  a  sight  of  the 
promised  land. » 

'"  Glad  Israel  mounts  at  Joshua's  command, 
With  joy  beholds  at  last  the  promis'd  land  *. 
From  Pisgah's  height  the  foremost  of  the  van 
Perceive  below  the  landscape  of  Canaan  5 
'  Canaan/  they  cry  *  Canaan  long  sought  i 

found,' 
Lond  all  the  host  repeat  the  joyful  sound, 
*  Canaan !  Canaan  t  Canaan !  re-echoes    all  | 

around.'* 

What  is  your  Xenophon,  with  his 
ten  thousand  retreating  Greeks,  to 
this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  like  it  in 
Homer  himself?  Nothing.  But,  it  is 
not  every  bard's  good  fortune  to  outdo 
the  blind  old  man ;  «  or,  Milton*  t{iee." 
That  Mr.  S.  will  ever  become  blind, 
through  the  splendour  of  that  re* 
gioo  .into  which  he  is  admitted,  no 
mortal  can  believe.  He  jnay  long  ntia* 
arise  himself — and  a  great  comfort  it 
is,— the  faculty  of  vision,  in  its  full 
force  5  with  the  power  of  painting  pic* 
tores  for  the  Great  Mogul,  and  entite 
possession  of  "  the  .treasures  of  the  pal* 
lette,"  loqg  after  the  time  of  life  > when 
bis  predecessors  were  reduced  to  mete 
visions  of  their  imagination, 
So  thick  a  stop  aei«oe.a*d  oswnob'ti  th« inaigfct; 
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Reise,  Sfc.  Journey  to  the  Glaciers  of 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 8 1 2.  8vo.  pp.  45.  With  a  Map 
of  the  Glaciers.    Arau. 

For  the  following  Article  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  foreign  pen  ;  not  having 
seen  the  work  ourselves.  It  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  those  who 
have  at  band  Saussure's  Account  of 
his  Expedition  to  Mont  Blanc,  per- 
formed some  years  ago. 

M.  Rodolph  Meyer,  an  experienced 
chemist,  at  Arau,  aud  his  brother,  un- 
dertook in  1811,  a  journey,  not  without 
danger,  to  the  summit  of  the  Pic  of 
the  Virgin,  which  had  till  that  time 
been  deemed  inaccessible.  This  enter- 
prise having  proved  successful,  it  em- 
boldened them  to  contemplate  another, 
which  was,  no  less  than  to  vanquish 
the  difficulties  universally  acknowledged, 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Pic  of 
the  black  Aar  (Finster  Aarhorn).  This 
is  the  highest  peak  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  Alps,  except  that  of  Mont  Blanc; 
and  presented  so  many,  and  so  great 
obstacles,  that  the  hardiest  adventurers 
had  declined  it,  as  too  hazardous. 

.The  intention  of  these  intrepid  bro- 
thers, was  among  other  things,  to  verify 
several  of  the  principal  projections  in' 
the  great  Map  in  relief  of  Switzerland, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  their 
father,  M.  Rodolph  Meyer,  and  now,  or 
lately,  exhibited  at  Paris.  Experiments 
on  the  electricity,  temperature,  light, 
sound,  &c.  of  the  locality,  followed  as 
matters  of  course,  to  be  included  in  the 
labours  of  these  philosophers. 

Tbey  began  their  journey  in  July, 
1812,  forming  a  company  of  five  per- 
sons, of  which  four  were  brothers,  of 
the  family  of  Meyer,  and  the  fifth  was 
a  Doctor  Thilo.  To  these  were  added 
four  guides,  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  two  of  them  by  profession 
banters  of  the  chamois  ;  an  occupation 
that  requires  the  utmost  personal 
strength,  activity,  accuracy  of  remark, 
and  knowledge  of  places.  Several  at* 
tendants  carried  provisions,  poles,  cords, 
coverings  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
coverlits,  mattresses,  waxed  cloths,  a 
small  tent,  and  the  necessary  instru- 
ments for  making  observations. 


During  their  progress  to  the  scene 
of  action,  they  continued  to  make 
barometrical  and  therniometrtcal  obser- 
vations, on  the  border  of  the  lakes  of 
Lucerne,  of  Thun,  and  in  other  pis 


On  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  evening, 
they  qnitted  the  hospital  inn  of  Griui- 
sal,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevatiou  of 
5,628  french  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  intending  to  penetrate  by  the  gla- 
cier of  the  Oberaar,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Finster  Aarhorn.  In  a  deep  cleft  of  this 
mountain,  at  the  height  of  10,370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  passed 
the  first  night,  amidst  a  desert  of  rocks, 
covered  with  snow. 

At  the  height  of  7  or  8,000  feet,  and 
higher  tbau  the  region  where  the  cha- 
mois frequents,  they  found  traces  of  an 
.animal  of  the  mammiferous  class  ;  but, 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  approaching 
the  creature  sufficiently  near  to  be  ena- 
bled to  give  any  description  of  it.  It 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  kind  of  black 
mouse,  or  squirrel,  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  in  colour  black,  and  having*  a 
short  tail.  One  of  the  guides  having 
lost  his  cap,  it  was  found  the  next  day, 
half  eaten,  as  if  by  a  mouse.  Here  and 
there  they  observed  wasps  and  flies, 

On  the  very  crest  of  the  Finster  Aar- 
horn, they  found,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  a  butter-fly  of  a  common 
species;  and  another,  on  the  glacier 
of  Alets,  at  9,000  feet  high.  On  the 
same  glacier,  they  observed  plains  of 
snow,  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  a  quantity  of  small  insects, 
of  the  genus  Podum,  and  of  the  Apteru 
class.  These  insects,  perhaps  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  leaped 
in  the  same  manner  as  fleas,  by  means 
of  their  tail,  which  is  highly  elastic. 
Insects  of  the  same  species  were 
also  fonnd,  on  another  rock,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  distant  from  the  former; 
from  whence  these '  naturalists  inferred 
that  they  travelled,  as  well  as  leaped. 
It  should  appear,  that  these  insects  sub- 
sist at  this  great  height,  on  the  dead 
leaves  blown  thither  by  the  winds  and 
storms;  for  our  travellers  found  leaves 
of  the  beech,  and  of  the  oak,  on  the 
glacier  of  Alets. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  part Jr  to  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Finster   Aarhorn, 
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failed,  o»  iceomt  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  and,  after  alt  their  pains,  the 
adventurers  found  themselves  obliged  to 
return  to  their  friendly  shelter  of  the 
Grirosal ;  and  there  to  remain  several 
days. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
after  having  spent  six  whole  hours  in 
clambering  over  mountains  of  ice,  and 
hazarding  themselves  down  rapid  de- 
scents of  snow,  they  arrived,  towards 
noon,  at  the  summit  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Obex  Aar.  At  this  point,  the  party 
divided,  and  one  of  the  divisions  directed 
its  exertions  towards  the  summit  of  the 
Fraster  Aarhorn,  which  they  attained, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
alter  a  continued  struggle  with  the 
ascent,  during  three  hours. 

Thjs  summit,  on  which,  till  then,  no 
mortal  bad  ever  stood,  is,  according  to 
the  measure  of  Tralles,  full  13,234 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  height  is  not  surpassed  by  any  moun- 
tain known  in  the  old  world,  that  has 
been  measured  by  tolerable  authority ; 
except  by  Mont  Blanc,  which  rises  to 
14,500  feet. 

During  their  progress,  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  watch  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  for  the  clefts,  and  crevices*  and 
rocks  hidden  under  the  snow,  and 
thereby  concealed  from  the  eye.  They 
tied  themselves  one  to  another  by  cords, 
at  an  interval  of  ten  paces  ;  and  the 
guides,  who  led  the  van,  sounded  with- 
out intermissioh,  every  suspicious  place, 
with  their  long  poles. 

This  march  was  a  continued  labour : 
they  sunk  in  the  snow  np  to  their  knees; 
and  the  brightness  of  the  snow  so  power- 
fully affected  their  eyes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  black  crape  with  which  they 
wese  shaded,  and  the  green  spectacles 
to  which  they  had  trusted  for  an  effec- 
tual protection,,  that  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  stop ;  and  to  plunge 
their  wees  into  the  tnow,  to  moderate 
the  intolerable  pain  they  endured. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  summit, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  the 
leader  was  obliged  to  form  boles  in  the 
snow,  in  which  to  place  his  foot,  for 
every  step ;  and  then,  to  draw  his  com- 
panions up  after  him,  by  means  of  the 
cord,  which  was  wound  around  the 
Whole  company* 


*  When  arrived  at  the  top,  thewcatbe 
was  fine,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the 
sight  was  enabled  to  lose  itself  in  the 
immensity  of  its  range.  The  highest 
mountains  of  the  Canton  were  under 
their  feet ;  and  they  looked  over  the 
Alps  of  the  Grisons,  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol.  The  mountainous  chain 
of  the  Vallais,  alone,  was  distinguished 
by  its  proximity,  as  mountains.  — 

The  Upper  Vallais  was  alone  distio** 
guishable  as  a  valley,  and  by  the  green 
and  black  tints  of  its  forests  of  pines, 
The  Rhone  appeared  like  a  fine  thread 
of  matted  silver;  while  the  other  objects 
comprised  in  the  picture,  presented  to 
the  eye  merely  an  indistinct  and  vapo- 
rous assemblage.  Beyond  an  ocean  of 
snow,  tbey  discovered  Italy:  and  the 
habitable  world  floated  at  their  feet, 
like  an  obscure  sea. 

The  travellers  planted  a  flag  of  waxed 
cloth,  coloured  red,  on  the  summit  of 
this  elevated  peak  :  not  without  great  la- 
bour, for  the  cold  was  extreme,  and  the 
wind  was  so  impetuous,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  themselves  on 
their  feet ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn, after  spending  an  hour  on  the  spot 
After  regaining  the  lower  regions,  M. 
Theophilus  Meyer,  repeated  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Virgin's  Peak,  on  the 
third  of  September,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate, for  the  second  time,  the  possibi- 
lity of  performing  this  task ;  and  to  si* 
lence  the  clamours  of  certain  writers, 
who  affirmed  that  it  had  not  been  done, 
and  could  not  be  done.  This  second  ex- 
pedition was  no  less  hazardous,  and' . 
painful,  than  the  first. 

The  narration  of  these  journeys  has 
been  composed  by  M.  Zschokke,  accor- 
ding to  the  notes  of  the  travellers,  made 
at  the  time,  and  to  accounts  received 
from  them,  after  their  return  to  the 
land  of  the  living.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  well  executed  map,  engraved  br 
Scheurmann,  in  which  are  laid  down  all 
the  chains  of  mountains,  from  the  Grim- 
sal  to  Ihe  bath  of  I«euk,  and  from  the 
Htaubbach  to  Thalgrund  in  the  Upper 
Valais. 

This  volume  cannot  but  interest  the 
philosophical  world,  and  will  form  an 
acceptable  addition  to  those  on  like  sub- 
jects, which  already  adorn  the  shelves 
of  the  literati.  > 
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fke  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dis- 
senting Churches,  and  Meeting  Houses, 
in  LondoS,  Westminster,  and  Seuth- 
vrark,  including  the  Lives  of  their  Mi- 
nisters, with  an  Appendix,  &c.  By 
Walter  Wilson,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
4  vols.8vo.   Portraits  26.  Price  31. 10s. 


The  character  of  a  great  nation  is  not 
always  beat  known  from  its  act*  of  parade 
and  public  state  :  it  may  often  be  dis- 
cerned, with  a  singular  force  of  expres- 
sion, in  those  variations  of  opinion  which 
obtain  among  its  population.  The  stag- 
nant waters  of  a  lake  are  more  liable  to 
corruption  than  the  flowing  streams  of  a 
mer;  and  the  sea  itself  is  kept  from 
riotridity,  by  the  saltness  of  its  waters, 
and  by  the  agitation  of  its  tides. 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the  Pub- 
lic spirit  as  indifference ;  and  though 
we  cannot  honestly  affirm  that  all  who 
discuss  national  concerns  view  (hem  in 
their  true  light ;  yet  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion is  a  homage  paid  to  liberty ;  as 
the  acknowledgement  of  conviction  is  a 
homage  paid  to  truth.  It  is  possible,  to 
controvert  the  opinion  of  an  adversary 
without  diminishing  ottr  esteem  for  his 
person;  without  repelling  his  arguments 
by  contempt :  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
candour ;  and  an  excellent  ingredient  it  is, 
in  the  composition  of  the  Gentleman,  the 
Christian,  the  Patriot,— and  the  Briton. 

Whether  the  "  antiquities!"  of  Dis- 
senting Meeting  Houses  be  not  some- 
what of  a  misnomer,  we  leave  to  the 
Antiquary,  and  the  Chronologist.  We 
have  reported  on  various  of  our  Cathe- 
dral Churches,  which  date  a  thousand 
years  ago;  they  interested  us  by  their 
real  antiquities :  Canterbury,  and  Salis- 
bury, and  Chester,  Ice  labours  of  skil- 
ful artists,  and  learned  ecclesiastics. 
jlr.  Wilson  has  no  such  distinction  to 
boast;  two  or  three  centuries,  or  even 
less,  is  the  extent  of  his  "  antiquity/' 
He  gives,  however,  a  series  of  au- 
thentic, and  well  executed  portraits: 
and  we  mnst  confess,  that  the  real  effi- 
gies of  some  of  these  gentlemen  differ 
considerably  from  the  images  of  them 
which  we  had  formed  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  spared  no  pains  in 
compiling  these  Volumes :  he  has  had 


access  to  very  satisfactory  materods,  and 
appears  to  be  master  of  bis  subject ; 
some  allowances,  of  course,  most  be 
made,  for  the  tenor,  the  style,  and  the 
energy  of  his  extracts  from  his  "  an- 
tient"  writers ;  who  could  little  foresee 
the  happy  period  when  law  and  liberty 
should  combine,  and  extend  their  pro- 
tection throughout  the  island. 

That  times  are  changed,  and  man- 
ners with  them,  can  scarcely  be  proved 
more  clearly,  t&an  by  the  curiosity  with- 
out attachment,  that  actuates  the  modern 
race  of  dissenters,  respecting  names 
and  personages  once  favourite  among 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Barebones,  with  their  appel- 
lations* Certainly,  "  the  times  were 
out  of  joint,"  when  this  name  could  be- 
come po  pilar  among  any  of  John  Bull's 
children.  Mr.  W.  should  have  indulged 
us  with  a  portrait  of  this  personage;  w« 
might  then  have  formed  some  judgment, 
how  far  his  name  agreed  with  his  figure. 


Prais*-God-Barebone  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  leatherseller,  in  Fleet-street,  and, 
according  to  Rap'tn,  passed  among  his 
neighbours  for  a  notable  speaker,  being 
used  to  entertain  them  with  long  haran- 
gues upon  the  times.  This  pointed  Mm 
out  to  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  legislative  body 
that  succeeded  the  longpariiameut  in  1653. 
In  this  assembly,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  for  his  activity  5  insomuch  that  the 
members,  Who  were  little  skilled  ^  in 
potitfes,.  received  from  him,  m  derision, 
the  appellation  of  Barebohe's  Parliament. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  body,  abont 
five  mouths  afterwards,  Barebone  appears 
to  have  retired  from  any  concern  in  the 
government;  and  we  hear  nothing  farther 
of  him  fill  February  1659-60.  Monk,  be- 
ing fhen  in  London,  with  a  view  of  restor- 
ing the  King,  and  intent  upon  the  ^-ad- 
mission of  the  secluded  members,  Barebone 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  rabble, 
alarming  even  to  that  intrepid  general," 
and  presented  a  petition  to  parliament 
agamtft  the  regal  interest.  Monk,  who 
knew  the  popularity  of  Barebone,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  general  muster  of  bis 
army,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliament, 
expostulating  with  them  "  for  giving  too 
much  countenance  to  that  furious  zealot 
and  his  adherents."  The  petitioners,  bow- 
ever,  received  the  tbanfcs  of  the  house  for 
the  expression  of  tlieir  good  affections  to 
the  parliament.  The  same  year,  he  was 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  boob 
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entitled,  «*  Dews  from  Brunt  ls9  in  a  lettrt 
from  a  near  attendant  on  hit  Mgtstys  per- 
son, to  a  person  of  honour  here.  Dated 
^  March  lOw  1639,  O.  S-M  A  reverend  pre- 
late stiles  this**  a  rascally  piece  against  the 
H  King,  to  expose  him  to  the  hatred  of  his 
people."  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the 
reported  author  of  this  book  was  March- 
moot  Needham,  and  Barebone  only  his 
agent  in  conveying  it  to  the  printer  or 
bookseller  On  the  thirtieth  of  the  fore- 
going mouth,  Mr.  Barebone  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council  of  state,  to  an- 
swer to  some  matters  against  him ;  but  on 
signing  an  engagement  uot  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  government,  or  to 
disturb  the  same,  he  was  discharged  from 
further  attendance.  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  on  Nov.,  2*3,  1061,  was  apprehended, 
together  with  Major  John  Wildriian,  and 
James  Harriugton,  Esq.  and  committed 
prisouer  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  some  time.  Oil  the  meeting  of 
parliament  earl)  in  the  following  year,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  thought  fit  to  alarm  the 
house  with  the  noise  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, and  enumerated  the  names  of  several 
persons  whom  he  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  traiterous  designs  against  (he  govern- 
ment. Among  these  were  Major  Wild  man, 
Major  Hains,  Alderman  freton,  Mr.  IVaise- 
God  Barebone,  &c.  How  far  the  charge 
against  these  persons  was  substantiated, 
or  whether  it  was  only  a  political  engine 
of  government  to  get  rid  of  suspected  indi- 
viduals, we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  say. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Barebone  had  now 
to  contend  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil 
power,  which  was  directed  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  party  prejudice  against  per- 
sons of  bis  stamp. 

The  principles  and  conduct  of  this  man 
are  not  sufficiently  detailed  in  history,  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  their  real  nature  and 
tendency.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
from  the  preceding  facts,  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
that  he  drank  somewhat  into  the  wild  en- 
thusiastic notions  that  disgraced  some  pre- 
vailing sects  in  bis  day.  This  might  lead 
him  into  certain  extravagancies  of  conduct, 
which  are  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  time  of  Mr.  Barebone  s  death  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  author  we  have  met 
with,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  fur- 
ther particulars  of  bis  history.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  reader,  that  there  were  three  brothers 
of  this  family,  each  of  whom  had  a  sen- 
tence for  his  christian  name/ viz.  Praise-God 
Barebone  j  Christ-came-iuto-the-world-to- 


are  8V which  might  be  adopted  with  ad - 
the  seih\;  but  the  whole,  which  e$  ten  As 
M  DamneuSsix  articles,  demands  a  skill 
ing  individuation  which  will  be  ntreJy 
in  the  time  of  tfieV-  wiMing  to  undergo  ihe 
that  the  p#»^toffVj|y  do  we  regret  tfcft 
be  learnt  from  the  i»3fcl*  ,.     *      . +.  • 

regiments;  and  thaTfl^f dl"S5  vnfLr 
used  no  other  list  than  flte  T&  «  wwteW- 
Matthew.  It  should  be  obser^heck  ibis 
that  the  absurdity  of  naming  chnbcqualize 
this  manner,  Was  not  peculiar  to  nSulora, 
rmd;  bot  was  in  use  long  before,  and 
practice  continued,  irir  some  measun 
even  fu  the  present  day. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  our  read- 
en*  should  not  have  heard  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel Burgess  ;  whose  zear  and  dexterity 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Taflef, 
and  Spectator.  Fie  was  art  eminently 
popular  preacher,  sufficiently  eccentric* 
and  more  than  commonly  prompt,  and 
zealous,  at  a  lime  when  zeal  was  by  no 
means  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
clergy.  On  occasion  of  his  Meeting- 
house passing  into  other  hands,  af  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  the  following 
singular  combination  of  circumstauces 
took  place: 

When  Mr.  Burgess  quitted  the  place* 
(about  1705)  it  underwent  a  thorough  re- 
pair, and  the  alterations  that  were  neces- 
sary involved  a  considerable  ex  pence.  To 
defray  this,  the  Managers  of  Drury-Iane 
ploy-bouse  gave  a  benefit  j  which  odd  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  De  Foe,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  draw 
up  the  following  paper.  It  is  taken  from 
his '"Review"  of  Thursday  the  90th  of 
June,  1706;  and  is  styled,  "A  Sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Daniel  de  Foe :  on  the, 
fitting  up  of  Daniel  Burgess's  late  meeting* 
house." 

"  As  for  my  text  (says  he,)  yoti  sfiarf  find  If 
written  in  the  Daily  Currant,  June  18,  1706. 
Towards  the  defraying  of  the  charge  of  r*. 
pairing  and  fitting  up  the  chapel  in  Ramei* 
court,  at  the  Theatre  F  vol f  in  Dritry-fant, 
this  present  Tuesday,  beJr.g  the  \9th  of 
June,  will  be  presented  li<>  Trarjcdy  cf  Hum- 
let,  prince  of  Denmark,  with  singing  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  £-c  and  entertainment  of  dancing  dj| 
Monsieur  Cbcrrier,  Miss  S taut  lem,  kt*$ehvioY$ 
and  Mr.  Evans.  Botes  6*.  Pit  is.  Pfret 
Gallery  2s.    Upper  Galkry  U" 
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"From  whence  I  offer  these  observa- 
tions to  the  serious  thoughts  of  those  gen- 
tlemen,   who   are   apprehensive  of  tbe 
churches  danger,  viz.  tfthe  D-l  be  come 
over  to  us,   wd  assists  to   support  the 
church,  tbe  D— I -roust  be  in  it,  if  the 
church  be  in  danaer.   Certainly,  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bigb-ehorch,  shew  very  little 
raped  to  the  church,  and  cannot  be  such 
friends  to  its  establishment,  as  you  pretend 
to  be;  since,  though  you  have  the  house 
built  to  vour  hands,  (for  this  chapel  was 
before  a'  Dissenting  meeting-house,)  yet 
you  roust  go  a  begging  to  the  play-house 
to  carry  oo  the  work.    Some  guess  this 
may  be  a  religious  wheedle,  to  form  an  ex- 
cuse forthe  ladies,  snd  justify  their  so  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  theatre;  since  the  mo- 
ney being  thus  disposed,  they  gratify  their 
vanity  and  fancy }  they  shew  their  piety, 
please  their  vice,  and  smuggle  their  con- 
sciences; something  like  that' old  zeal  of 
robbing  orphans  to  build  alms-houses.— 
Hsrd  times,  gentlemen !  hard  times,  in- 
deed, these  are  wilh  the  church,  to  send 
her  to  the  play-house,  to   gather  pew- 
money.    For  shame,  gentlemen !  go  to  the 
church,  snd  pay  your  money  there;  and 
never  let  the  play-house  have  such  a  claim 
to  its  establishment  as  to  say,  the  church  is 
beholden  to  ber.— Now,  Mr.  LesU y,  have 
at  the  Dissenters  \  for  if  they  do  not  come 
to  this  play,  they  are  certainly  enemies  to 
the  church,  put  their  negative  upon  re- 
pairing and  fitting  up  the  church,  which, 
by  Mr.  Lesley's  usual  logic,  may  easily  be 
proved  to  be  pulling  down  the  church- 
Now,  Mr.  Collier,  you  are  quite  aground, 
aud  all  your  sarcasms  upon  the  play-house, 
"  all  your  satires  upon   the    stage,  are  as 
go  roauy  arrows*  shot  at  the  church;  for 
every  convert  of  your  making  has  so  far 
lessened  the  churchWock,  and  tended  to 
let  the  church  fall  upon  our  heads.    Never 
talk  of  the  stage  any  more ;  for  if  Hie 
church  cannot  be  fitted  up  without  the 

Cay-house,  to  write  against  the  play- 
Miseisto  write  against  the  church;  to 
discourage  the  play-house  is  to  weaken  the 
church.— See  how  all  hands  are  zealous 
for  the  church.  The  whole  nation  is  at 
work  for  her  safety.  The  parliament  ad- 
dresses ;  the  Queen  consults ;  the  ministry 
executes:  the  armies  fight ;  and  all  for  the 
church.  At  home  we  have  other  heroes 
that  act.  Peggy  Hughes  sings ;  Monsieur 
Ramadon  plays;  Miss  Staullow  dances; 
Monsieur  Cherrier  teaches ;  and  all  for  the 
church.  Here's  heavenly  doings!  Here's 
harmony !  The  clergy  preach,  and  read, 
and  get  money  for  it  of  the  church ;  but 
i  sing,  and  dance,  and  act,  and  talk 
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b— — y,  and  the  church  gets  money—- 
How   comes  the  chapel  in  Russel-court 
to  stand  in  such  ill-circumstances?    The 
chapel  was  Mr.  Daniel  Burgess's  meeting- 
house; and  as  the  auditory  is  large,  and 
the  persons  concerned  numerous  and  able, 
whence   comes  this  deficiency  ?    It  must 
be  from  want  of  regard  to  the  church. 
What!  send  her  a  begging  to  the  play- 
house !    Of  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
I  believe  none  was  ever  served  thus  be- 
fore.   What  I  nobody  to  repair  the  church, 
but  those  that  are  every  day  reproved  in  it  i 
Most  the  play-house  boxes  build  your  pews, 
the  pit  raise  your  galleries?  Here  you  will 
seewbo|arethebestchurchTnen,highor]ow. 
For,  the  players  are  high-church,  as  most 
allow,  if  they  are  of  any  church  at  all. 
Then— a  full,  or  a  thin  house,  determines 
who  are  the  best  friends  to  the  church.— 
If  the  money  raised  here  be  employed  to 
re-edify  this  chapel,  I  would  have  it  writ* 
ten  over  the  door  in  capital  letters, 
This  Church  was  re-ed-ft(d,  anno  1*06,  at  the 
expence,  and  by  the  charitable  contribution 
of  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  of  our 
morals   and  to  the  eternal  scandal,  and 
most  just  reproach  of  the  church  of  Bnc.. 
land,  and  the  Protectant  Religion. 
Witness  our  hands, 
Lucifer,  PrinceofDarknesSjf 

and  >  Church-ward* 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.} 

From  their  title  our  readers  will  natu- 
rally infer,  that  these  volumes  contain 
tbe  history  of  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  Dissenters  still  existing ;  with 
the  pedigree  of  their  pastors  and  teach- 
ers. It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  some 
have  declined  from  tbe  orthodoxy  o£ 
their  ancestors  ;  while  others  have  been 
dispersed  by  the  more  active  zeal  of 
later  sects  drawing  away  their  people. 
From  these  causes,  several  are  extinct; 
and  would  be  forgotten,  unless  their 
history  were  preserved  in  such  records 
as  the  present.  But,  it  is  not  fit  that 
they  should  be  forgotten;  their  extinc- 
tion, no  less  than  their  former  exist- 
ence, affords  a  lesson,  which  more  than 
one  party  is  interested  to  learn ;  and 
the  present  moderation,  order,  and  re- 
spectability of  the  settled  Dissenters, 
while  it  shews,  that  after  a  while  ex- 
tremes abate,  shews  also,  that  the  le* 
nient  hand  of  time  produces  powerful 
effects  in  reconciling  not  a  few,  to  per- 
sons and  things,  which  they  formerly 
pronounced  irreconcileable* 
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parts  which  iriight  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage; but  the  whole,  which  extends 
to  tweuty+sU  articles,  demands  a  skill 
in  the  execution  which  will -be  rawly 
•found  in  persons  willing  to  undergo ^ihe 
labour.  Most  heartily  do  we  regret  the 
money  spent  in  law  proceedings  under 
the  poor  rates.  It  is  a  sink  of  wasteful- 
ness. Whatever  tends  to  jcfieck  this 
expenditure  is  so  far  good.  .  To  equalize 
the  parish  rales  through  the  kingdom, 
or  through  a  county,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clarkson,  might  abate  a  part  of  the 
nuisance;  but  it  would  demand  other 
officers,  whose  places  might  afford  temp- 
tation of  a  different  kind. 

On  the  whole,  we'  prefer  having  re- 
course to  the  laws  and  regulations  uhich 
in  other  places  have  proved  most  bene- 
ficial ;  and  adopting  them  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable:— for,  it  does  not  appear  to  us, 
that  gjeat  cities,  such  as  Loudon,  cao 
with  propriety  be  brought  into  compari- 
son with  country  districts ;  not  only  oolite 
Londoners,  but  those  who  resort  to  Loft- 
don,  increase  the  mass  of  criminals,  qf 
paupers,  and  beggars,  beyond  the  pro- 
portion that  might  be  expected  from  Che 
acknowledged  population.   t        '' 


Am.  Enquiry  tale  tke  Came  of  the  Increase, 
of  Pauperism  and  Poor  Rates;  with  a 
Remedy  for  the  same.  By  W.  Clark- 
ton,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  77*  Baldwins, 
London.     IS  15. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sums  collected  by  public 
authority  for  the  support  of  the  Poor: 
nor  on  the  increase  of  those  sums  in  a 
very  rapid  manner  within  a  few  years 
last  past.  To  this,  several  causes  have 
concurred.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  think  the  present  age  so  much 
worse  generally,  than  those  which  went 
before  it.  as  to  be  constantly  employed 
in  praising  times  past,  and  jqe  more  by 
means  of  comparison  in  their  favour; 
but,  when  Mr.  Clarkson  describes  toe 
preset*  age  as  greatly  inferior  in  morals 
among  the  poorer  classes,  we  cannet 
deny  the  imputation.  For  this,  he  sug- 
gests several  causes ;  but  he  overlooks 
one  of  no  small  influence:  wu  mean,  the 
effects  of  those  looser  principles  of  morals, 
religion,  and  regularity,  which  foraaed 
the  bask  of  the  Krettch  philosophy,  and 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Can  it  be  denied,  that  Vol- 
taire In  the  first  place  slackened  the  ties 
of  society  among  the  upper  classes, 
and  Tom  Paine,  afterwards,  completed 
among  the  lower  classes  what  the  Infidel 
Patriarch  bad  begun  ?  Did  the  poor 
rates  begin  to  rise,  beyond  their  just 
proportion,  tril  about  the'  time,  when 
tee  elects  of  those  sceptical  principles 
might  be  expected  to  appear?  In  fact, 
wt  are  now  paying  the  consequences  of 
those  nefarious  propaganda ts. 

It  may  be  hoped,  that  peace  being,  rt- 
Koreri,  and  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins 
shewn  by  experience  to  be  destructive 
bath  of  body  and  soul,  of  individuals  and 
cf  Use  state,  a  better  generation  will  take 
lac  place  if  that  now  existing ;  and  to 
Att,  we  agree  with  the  writer,  the  abund- 
ance of  instruction  now  provided  and 
providing  for  the  humbler  ranks  af  life, 
may  effectually  contribute.  Wo  cannot 
enter  fully  into  this  subject;  but  give 
the  sensible  writer  credit  for  the  best  in- 
notions  iq.  behalf  of  his  fellow  meo. 

ttisk  respect  to  his  plan  for  romedy- 
iag  the  e»ik  ooime4ais>ed  of,  them  ore. 
Vel.IV.  Lit. Pay.  No.  19.  N.  S.  Apeil  1. 


The  festival  of  Flora:  a  Poem,  with  Bofsj. 
nical  notes,  JSmo.     Sharps,  London, 

1815.  ; 

The  Uste  for  imparting  to  flowers,  as  to 
insects,  the  varied  passions  of  the  hutmyp 
race,  is  one  of  those  lively  eflbrtt  ifi 
fancy  which  only  the  surly  critic  cart 
blame.  The  appropriation  of  these  pas- 
sions demands  judgment  and  skill,  thest, 
with  a  talent  at  brisk  versification,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The,  writer  pays  a 
deserved  compliment  to  the  authoress,  of 
"  the  Wedding  among  the  Flowers/' 
whose  example,  has  proved  useful  to  htm. 
A  specimen  may  amuse  the  reader. 

That  passion,  "to  see  and  be  seen,*  ftfs 

agreed,  • 

Rales  equally  belles  "of  the  city,  and  mead ; 
And  as  all  her  lair  subjects,   by  FLoai's 

desire, 
Were  eiijoned  to  appear  in  their  richest 

attire, 
How  the  interval  passed  you  may  readily 

guess; 
'Tws*  devoted  to  fistula's  solicited*,  dfttft. 
D 
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But  some — would  you  think  it  ?— declined 
to  be  gay, 
And  sent  their  excuses  for  staying  away. 
The  stately"  old  Aloe,  an  alien  born, 
And  brought  from  afar  the  parterre  to  adorn, 
Apologized  much- that  he  could  not  appear. 
Having  only  his  ev'ry- day  jacket  in  wear; 
Twould  be  long  ere  he"  hoped  such  a  scene 
to  partake  in,  « 

For  his  holiday  clothes  took  a  century  making. 
Poor  Mahygold  mourned  her  unlucky  mis- 

hap   x 
To  need,  about  noontide,  a  regular  nap. 
The  Cyclamen   chanced,  to  be  wholly  in 

black ; 
Mimosa  had  just  had  a  nervous  attack ; 
Mionionnette  had  long  felt  herself  droop- 
ing, indeed  [seed. 
It  was  very  much  feared,  she  was  —going  to 
The  Torch-thistle  thought  it  his  duty  to 
state                                   [at  the  Fete ; 
That  'twould  shock  all  his  friends  to  see  him 
He*d  an  utter  aversion  to  parties  at  noon, 
But  would  join  in  a  dance  by  the  light  of 

the  moon. 
The  Primrose  of  evening  to  solitude  prone, 
in  the  stillness  of  twilight  found  musing  alone, 
•A  romantic  young  lady,— was  heard  to  declare 
That,  for  her  part,  she  hated  all  bustle  and 

glare, 
Preferring  calm  nature  and  innocent  leisure 
To  that  feverish  riot  wlrich  Folly  calls  plea- 
sure. 
Of  all  the  fair  hostess's  kindred  and  name, 
The  Austrian  Rose  made  excuses,  from 

shame; 

Tor  his  breath,  says  report,  was  so  strong, 

it  belied  [outside. 

The  fond  prejudice  form'd  from  his  graceful 

Euphorbia  sent  out  from  the  hot-house  to 

»y 
That  in  England  she  neverattempts  to  be  gay, 
Reserving  the  delicate  bloom  of  her  flowers 
For  a  clime  more  congenial,  and  brighter 

thau  our's. 
It  is  thus  with  the  tender  sensation  of  Love ; 
It  buds  only  on  earth,  but  it  blossoms  above. 
The  Notes  convey  instruction,  to  youth, 
without  the  artificial  aid  of  system. — 
They  deserve  attention*.  The  following, 
though  not  in  our  opinion  demonstrative, 
unless  the  authorities  on  which  it  depends 
were,  before  os,  yet  shews  the  utility  of 
science,  where  the  uninformed  are  ot  ne- 
cessity completely  at  a  loss. 

The  Bethlehem  Star  is  found  wild  in 
groves  and  meadows,  displaying  in-  the 
spring  a  cluster  of  white  starry  blossoms. 
It  was  named  by  ancient  botanists  Ornitho- 
gaium,  a  word  derived  from  iheGretdc,  and 
Minifying  literally  bird's  milk.  But  the 
milk  of  birds  can  exist  only  in  fancy,  and  it 
is  not  unusual,  among  the  vulgar,  on  the  first 


of  April,  to  send  a  child  to  a  shop  to  ask  for 
pigeon's  milk.     It  bad  in  truth  been  long  a 
puzzle  to  discover  how  this  name  applied  to 
the  plant  in  question;  but  Linnaeus  seems  to 
have  hit  at  last  upon  the  trua  explanation. 
He  suggested  that  the  common  Bethlehem 
Star,  or  Ornithogalum,  was  intended  by  the 
"  dovs's  dung7*  mentioned    in   the  second 
book  of  Kings,  vi.  35.    "  And  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Samaria;  and  behold,  they 
besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  sold  for  four- 
score pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth   part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of 
silver."    Commentators  were  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  dove's  dung  could  become  an 
article  of  food,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
it  might  have  been  used  as  a  manure.    Now 
the  flower  of  the  Orinthogalum,   from   the 
appearance  of  its  petals,   which  are  white 
internally  and  green  without,  resembles  at  a 
distance  the  dung  of  birds,  and  we  know  how 
easily  in  ancient  times  the  productions  of 
nature  obtained  their  names  from  a  resem- 
blance.   It  is  known,  too,  that  this  plant 
abounds  in  Palestine,  whence  its  English 
name  of  Bethlehem  Star;  and  that  the  root, 
which,  being  boiled,  is  both  palatable1  and 
nutritious,  is  at  this  day  no  uncommon  dish 
among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  from  these  circum-  _ 
stances,  that  it  might  have  been- part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  classes  in  Samaria,  and 
during  a  siege  would  be  much  sought  after, 
and  bear  a  high  price. 


A  Review  of  Ike  preterit  Rubied  Condition 
of  the  Landed  and  Agricultural  Inter- 
ests, &c.  by  Richard  Preston,  Esq, 
M.P.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d.  Law  and 
Whitaker,  London.     1S1(J. 

This  pamphlet  opens  with  a  kind  of 
apology  for  publishing  it ;  which  we  hold 
to  be  entirely  unnecessary  :  but,  while  it 
deprecates  all  party  spirit,  it  takes  for 
granted  that  the. interests  it  intends  to 
support,  are  ruined,  absolutely  ruined. 
In  the  progress  of  our  perusal,  however, 
we  find,  that,  in  former  years  the  distress 
of  the  Agricultural  Interest  has  been 
equally  great;  that  between  IJ66  and 
the  American  war,  for  instance,  "  lands 
were  of  such  reduced  vahie  that  tbey 
were  rented,  as  to  grass  lands,  at  from 
15  to  20  shillings  per  acre,  and  arable 
lands  from  7  to  10  shillings  per  acre, 
and  in  many  districts  this  rent  was  -so 
reduced  by  land  tax,  poor  rajtes,  repairs, 
&ci  that  the  actual  return  to  the  pro- 
i  prietar  of  the  soil  was  not  above  As*  per 
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Pre&m's  Xetiew  of  Landed  and  Agricultural  Interesti. 


•ere:  of  this  the  writer  is  satisfied  from 
his  knowledge  of  many  districts,  and 
fiom  an  inspection  of  the  leases,  and 
rentals  of  proprietors  in  different  coun- 
ties," &c.  Now,  from  this  deplorable 
picture,  we  draw  the  greatest  comfort ; 
for,  if  the  gentlemen  proprietors  were 
able  to  preserve  their  lives  amidst  such  a 
mass  of  miseries,  and  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  afterwards,  which  we  believe  they 
were — then  there  is  yet  hope  that  the 
present  distresses  of  the  agricultural  in* 
terest  may  be  abated  ;  and  that  the  whole 
landed  interest  is  not  absolutely  ruined. 

Mr.  Preston  praises  the  management 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  American  war. 
Whatever  regard  we  think  due  to  the 
memory  of  that  statesman,  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  another  arise  who  shall 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times  with 
equal  spirit  and  capacity.  Who  ought 
to  despair  of  seeing  things  come  to  their 
true  level,  a  year  or  two  hence?  That  they 
have  not  done  so,  yet,  may  be  true ;  but, 
these  are  early  days.  •  The  turn  of  the 
tide  always  causes  vessels  at.  anchor  to 
swing  round  ;  but  who  infers  from  that, 
that  they  are  wrecked  ?  It  is  true,  that 
the  money  market  has  played  a  very  ac- 
tive and  important  part  in  public  affairs, 
during  the  war:— let  loans,  &c.  cease, 
and  this  evil  will  no  Iqngcr  possess  an 
undue  activity.  The  money  lately  lent 
to  Government  will  be  obtainable  for 
landed  securities,  in  a  reasonable,  and 
less  extravagant  manner  than  heretofore, 
aod  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  will  again  re- 
joice the  heart,  together  With  John -Bulls 
favourite  viand,  roast  beef. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  P.  speaks  at 
large  of  the  landed  interest,  as  ruined. 
He  does  not  distinguish  dairy  farms  from 
arable.  We  are  not  sure  that  grass  lands 
are  ruined ;  though  corn  lands  may  be 
depreciated;  at  least,  this  is  not  consist- 
ent with  our  information  of  lands  near 
London. 

Now  for  the  remedy :  Mr.  P.  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
money,  by  public  authority.  He  thus 
argues, 

To  discover  the  mode  in  which  this  might 
nost  effectually  be  accomplished,  con- 
itttently  with  sound  policy  and  with  justice, 
sad  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to  any 
diss  of  the  community,  has  been  th  e  object 
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of  anxious  care,  and  of  very  extensive  re- 
flection. 

At  present,  1001.  a  year  of   < 
permanent  well  secured  rent  is 
worth,  at  25  years  purchase    2,503     0    0 ' 
This  sum  would,  at  60  per 

cent,  boy  „ '.   4,166  13     4 

of  3  per  cent.   Annuities,  yielding  no   in- 
come of  l£5l.  a  year. 

So  that  1001.  of  rent  is  equal  to  1351.  a 
year  in  the  3  per  cent.  Annuities. 

The  proportion  are  as  4  to  5 ;  and  the 
funded  creditor  receives  one  per  cent,  more 
than  the  landed  proprietor.       • 

Reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
to  4  per  cent,  and  the  funds 
would  advance  to  75  percent.; 
and  1001,  of  rent  would  sell 

for  33  years  purchase,  or 3,300    0    0 

and  4,1661.  13s.  4d.  3  per 

cent.  Annuities,  would  sell  for 

about 3,125    0    0 

Thus  the  two  proprietors  are  kept  as  near 
as  may  be  on  a  par  in  point  of  property* 
though  one  may  retain  his  original  income 
in  Annuities,  while  the  other  lias  an  abridged 
income  in  rent. 

But  if  you  reduce  the  rent  from  4L  to  31., 
without  reducing  the.  rate  of  interest,  then 
the  land  proprietor  has  not  only  a  reduced  in- 
come, but  till  the 3  percent,  annuities  shall 
advance  in  price,  you  would  have  reduced  the 
value  of  his  fee-simple  from      2,500    0    0 

~b  1,875    ,0    0 


tf     25 


or 


LOSS  J  : 


625     0    0 


and  instead  of  purchasing   .   4,166     13    4 
3    per   cent   annuities — he 
could  of  these  annuities  pur- 
chase only 3,125    0    0 


Being  Loss  \  or  1,041  13    4 

And  this  difference  or  loss  of  comparative 
value  would  recur  on  every  successive  war, 
or  the  depreciation  of  the  funds;  nor 
would  the  advance  of  the  funds  give  the 
landed  proprietor,  who  had  reduced  his 
rents,  a  just  proportion  of  value  from  the 
rise  of  the  funds—for  example :— — 
4,1661.  1Ss.  4d.  3  per  cent  annuities,  at 
60,  is  equal  to  lOOl.rent.  The  annuities 
are  worth  2,5001.  Os.  0d.— the  land  2,50OL 

4,1661.  13s.  4d.  annuities  at  75,  are 

worth  about 3,125 


Reduce  rent  to  75,  and  this  rent,  at 

33  years'  purchase,  is  worth  only 

Being  a  balance  against  the  land  of 


650 


Or  nearly  l-5th  lost  *.*.. 3,125  . 
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Now*  it. so  happens, .as  our  Author 
allows,  that  after  the  American  war,  the 
rata  of  interest  reduced  itself*—  which  is 
much  better  than  if  Government  reduced 
it?r-fDem  6  per  cetrt.  to  4  per  cent,  and 
even  to  3{  per  ceait.  on  good  security. 
What  should  binder,  tuck*  happy  times 
returning  ?— but,  ***  instantly.  In  die 
mean  while,  we  trust  that  the  debt 
wfiich  presses  the  nation  will  not  annu- 
ally increase;  thai  the  Sinking  Fund  xM 
annually  increase ;  that  tragic  and  con> , 
merce  will  revive,  generally;  and  that 
those  who  posseae  landed  eatanas,  which 
will  always  hevleemed  strflSTawtiai.  se  ' 
curity,  will  lioid  their  own  rightly,  nor 
part  with  them,  unless  for  xaluable  con- 
siderations, fairly  estimated,  and  well 
paid.  As  to  (hone  who  cmlaik  their 
money  i«  trading  companies*  and  other 
modes  of  gain  or  loss,  their  security  new 
wiii  be  equal  to  that  of  land  ;  and  there- 
fore w«  knew  not  whether  Mr.  P.  wtH 
not  tkm,  be  wtlbng  to  aMow  them,  fn 
consideration  "of  tlieir  inert  a^ed  rfck,  one 
par  cent,  more  than  is  "yielded  by  land,-- 
and  his  pity  ifito  the  bargain. 
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Mhm,  fiettam,  and  Publisher*,  are  mticutmrly 
requested  to  forward  to  tlte  Literary Panorama 
Office,  postpaid,  the  titles,  prices,  and  other 
particulars  of  work*  in  haml,  or  published,  for 
insertion  in  pits  department  oftlu;  wo,U. 

WORKS   AKNOOhCED    POK   I'l'llUUTiON, 
BPOCftttPHY. 

The  seventh  and  cighrh  volumes  of  Camp- 
lielPa  Lives  of  the  Admirds,  commenced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  the 
publication  of  which  from  a  variety  of  un- 
foaeaeeu  oircemetanees  hat*  been  delayed 
so.  long,  are  now  at  the  press  and  in  a  state 
of  great  forward  ness,  and  it  is  fuMy  ewpeeted 
that  both  the  volumes,  which  will  complete 
this  interesting  nation*]  work,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  early  in  the  eoewiifgtfum  user. 

The  Hvea  of  Dr.  Pococfk,  Bp.  P*aroe,  Bp~ 
Newton,  and  Mr.  ttkelMii,  token  from  the 
editions  of  their  works,  are  priJunig  mi  two 
ootuvo  toJuinew 

At  pie»s,  tlirf  third  edition  of  the  Life  of 
A$icba*/1  A u gel o,  comprising  a  critical  dis- 
quisition ou  Jn*  merit  as  a  sculptor,  h  painter, 
ai)  architect,  and  a  poet.  With  translations 
of  some  of  his  &>iuiers  by  Souchey  and 
Wordsworth.  By  It.  Diippa,  Esq.  With  a 
pastra*  by  Uartolozzi.  v  Qvo*. , 


•  Messrs.  Lougmen  and  Ok.  will  abouto  - 
publish  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Eolcroft, 
writren  by  himself,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  from  his  diary,  notes,  aid 
triter  papers,  by  John  Haafot. 

in  a  few  days  will  be  ftfbnshed;  fc  on* 
volume*  8*o.  Memoirs  of  Madame  la  Mat* 
tuise  da  la  ftocbejaquaUao*  Translated 
from  the  second  edition  printed  at  Paris. 

CLASSICAL  LITEHATURB. 

Museum  Criticutis ;  o\  Cambridge  Clas-  . 
sioal  Researches,    No.  VI.  will    contain, 
among  other  matter,  the  ftltowiitg  avrrctes : 
Letter*  ana"  Papa*  taUttin^-to  Yh»  Egyptian  - 
Inscription)    of  Iios»ita.***AccoOnt  of  fbe  * 
Dramatic  representation*  of  the  Greeaa>— 
J.  J,  ScaJigeri  Epistola?  guajdwn  Selectja^— . 
Stesichori  Fragments. — Remarks  on  the  V«r-  . 
Sification  of  Homer. — On  the  Population  of 
Athens.— Review  oft>r.  taaltby'i Thesaurus 
Grtoeae  Poeseos.-^-«eview  of  WilleVs  erffrion 
of  Gateai  Adhcmatky  ad  Arte*,  tec. 
vi  ax  aet*. 

Speedily  will  be  published*  by  Ms.  Taylor,  • 
A.  Treatise    on  Landscape*   coin  prising   a  • 
series  of  interesting  studies  on  fifty  plates, 
from  original  drawings,  or  selected  from  tlte  • 
best  masters,  in  regular  process  from  the  first 
outline*  to  the  fin ished- subject.    To  be  cean- 
pleted  in  four  Numbers,  royal  8ve,  price  9b. 
each. 

Also,  a  Treatise  on  Atohkectoce,  includ- 
ing its  history,  progress,  peculiar  styles  of 
different  nations,  the  orders,  their  character- 
istics, with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  in- 
formation relating  to  this  art;  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  fifty  plates,  "including  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections,  views,  &c.  of  the  Most  re- 
markable baildiogs,  ancient  and  modem. 
To  be  completed  ia  four  Numbers,  royal 
8vu.  price  3i-  each. 

The  Poems  of  Wilton,  Thomson,  Youngs 
and  a  few  other  Authors,  will  shortly  be 
published  with  new  embellishments  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Westall. 

The  fourth  volume  of  she  A  annuities  of 
Athena*  &o.  bj  Stuart  and  Revest,  imperial 
ratio,  containing  88  plates  of  the  ercbitr c- 
twral  antiquities  at  l?ota ;  the  sculpture  of  vtm 
Celebrated  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens, 
by  Ph'rHias,  &c.  besides  15  vignettes ;  edited 
by  Mr.  Jus.  Wouds,  is  now  completed  at 
ithe  press,  xiid  will  be  delivered  to  tbesab- 
ScriheFs  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

/to  elegant  work  in  raege  4kk  with  many 
Cdloumtd  ptntea,  by  Mr.  Keptou,  under  tlie 
litleof  Fragment*  on  Landscape- Gardening, 
and  Architecture,  ns  comiected  with  tural 
Scenery,  is  nearly  completed. 

Mr.  Laing,  architect,  boa  issued  propoaid* 
for  publishing  by  subscription,  in  Mvpevtai 
folia,  Plana,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of 
Buildings,  Public  and  Private,  suefttdtag 
plaoa  and  details  a£  aba  new  Caatoa»-tieiiaa> 
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atXoodoo*  .  Tlit  engraving  of  the  plate*  is- 
ia  ureal  forwardness.  ' 

To  be  published  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  l6lo,  (being  the  anniversary  «f  the 
Sid  century  after  hit  decease,)  an  engraved 
Portrait  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  monumental 
boat  -at  Stratfordtupon-Aven.  This  print 
will  be  engraved  in  mezzotinted  by  William 
Ward,  front*  painting  by  Thomat  Phillip*, 
Esq.  R.  A.  after  a  cast  made  from  the  origi- 
nal bust  by  George  Bollock.  Proof*  JbUo, 
ludia  paper,  11.  fUio  /olio,  16a.  quarto,  10a. 

BffiTOKY. 

Speedily  vvill  be  published,  in  one  large 
volume, -the  Annual  Register;  eiya  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the 
year  1807,  being  the  seventh  volume  of  a 
new  series.  The  volume  for  1797,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  series,  baa  been  some 
tisse  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
shortly ;  iu  which,  among  much  other  im- 
portant matter,  will  be  found  s>  more  full 
and  authentic  account,  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, of  French  affairs,  from  the  autumn 
of  1793  <to  that  of  1797. 

At  press,  the  History  of  the  late  War  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  By  Robert  Southey, 
liq.fi  vol.  46o. 

M4TBE*t*TI0S. 

At  press,  a  System  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, by  tlie  late  John  Robison,  IX.  D. 
J  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Echnburgb.  With  notes  and  illustrations, 
comprising  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
the  physical  sciences  By  David  Brewster, 
LL.  D.  F.  ft.  S.  £.  In  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
nemerous  plates. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Elementary 
Fortification.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  live 
hundred  diagrams  in  wood,  and  several  en- 
gravings- By  Lieut.- Col.  C  W.  Patley, 
Author  of  the  Essay  on  Military  Policy,  8vo. 

MfcOlClHL   AMD    CHIRURCtRY. 

Medico-chirorgical  Transactions,  by  the 
Medical  and  Chkorgical  Society  of  London, 
votame  tlie  seventh,  is  in  a  state  of  forwaxd- 


apeeuuy  win  «e  puoitsaeo,  Jixneroeuste , 
r,  Remarks  on  the  Rwldiags  ami  TofUH 
rapby  of  Alliens.  By  Williasa  Wd«*a% 
LM.  F.A.S.  hue  Fellow  of  Qoavel  and 


Mr.  Jjhn  Kirby,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sfltgeou*  in  Ireland,  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, Cases  iu  Surgery,  with  Remarks. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  of  their 
refaction  with  European  Turkey,  translated 
from  the  original  mauuscript  of  M.  de  Vau- 
condoit,  late  general  in  the  Italian  service, 
is  the  press,  with  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive map. 

Mr.  William  Jones,  late  acting  surgeon  at 
Serainpore,  will  Sodti  publish  a  Collection 
of  Facts  and  Opinions  relative  io  Widows 
burning  themselves  with  the  dead  Bodies  -of 
their  Husbands,  and  to  other  destructive 
customs  prevalent  in  British  India. 


Mr.  G»  Blunt,  opticians  it  fhsefnisn|  *V 
the  press,  a  Descriptive  Essay  on  Spectacle* 
and  die  apparatus  used  to  assist  nnpetfect 
vision  in  the"  human  eye* 

At  press,  Observations,  Anecdotes,  And 
Characters  of  Books  and  Men.  By  the  Rev,  ■ 
Joseph  Spence.  Arranged  with  note*,  a 
preparatory  dissertatioo,  and  iliostauon*. 
Handsomely  printed  by  Bulmer,  io  9  tola, 
Bvo. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Wafts  of 
Ben  Joason,  complete;  carefully  collated 
with  the  earliest  editions,  nod  corrected;' 
illustrated  vrith  notes,  fcrittcal  and  eupjttia- 
tory .  lb  aihioh  is  prefixed,  an  original  Life ' 
of  the  Anther.  By  WjUiam  Giibrd,  Esq. 
Handsomely  printed  fey  fiajemev,  in  8v#. 

At  press,  an  Essay  on  PopalaUeo,  with 
important  additions  and  emendations.  By  ' 
the  Rev.  T.  Malthns,  3  vols.  4*o. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Aibmensta  i 
or, 

n 

Caius  College,    Cambridge.     Witfe  flats* 
8vo. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  greatly  en- 
larged, of  Dr.  Cove's  Essay  en  the  Revenues 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  in  the  pitas. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  literary  ajid  PolinW 
cal  Character  of  James  I.  by  the  Author 
of  Curiosities  of  Literature,   wiM  anealjly^ 
appear. 

At  press,  a  Narrative  of  the  Advent  uses 
and  Travels  in  the  interior  W  Africa  of 
Robert  Adams,  a  sailor,  who  was  wrecked  , 
on  the  western  coast  o(  Africa,  in  Uib  year  \t 
1810;  was  detniued  three  years  ia  slavery 
amongst  the  Arabs  of  die  Of  eat  Desert,  and 
resided  several  months  at  Tombncioo.  Wish 
a  map,  and  copious  notes :  printed  uniformly 
wish  Park's  Last  Journey  and  Life,  in  4 to. ' 
"  This  work  comprises  an  interesting  piotuef 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christians  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  tall  into*  he  hands  of  the  Arabs 
—carious  details  of  the  characters,  lives, 
and  habiu  of  tlie  various  tribe* •of  the  desert 
^-and  the  only  account,  en  *he  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness,  of  she  eeesettt  stale  of 
that 'great  object  of  Esropee*  asseirdb-^the 
city  of  Tomboctoo." 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Account  of 
the  singular  habit*  and  circumstances  of  the 
People  r»f  the  Tonga  Inlands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  By  Mr.  Wm.  Mariner,  of 
the  Port  au  Prince,  private  ship  of  war;  the 
greater  part  of  whose  crew  was  massacred  by 
the  natives  of  Lefboga :  Mr.  Mariner  remain- 
ing for  several  years  after,  a  constant  as- 
sociate of  tl)4  king  and  the  higher  class  of 
chiefo.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Wish  a  Vocabulary  of  the 
language,  2  vols.  aro. 

To  be  published  imnsedtately,  by  suti* 
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scription,  in  one  Yolumc,  octavo,  dedicated, 
by  most  gracious  permission,  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Princess  Mary ;  the  Wanderings  of  a 
Goldfinch,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  fily 
the  Widow  of  a  Naval  Surgeon.  Ten  shil- 
lings per  copy,  to  he  paid  on  presentation  of 
the  work. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  an  Essay 
on  Weights  and  Measures,  comprising  a 
view  of  standards,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  Remarks  on  the  principles  and  provi- 
sions of  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  en- 
titled, "  a  Dill  for  ascertaining  and  establish- 
ing Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures," 
by  P.  Kelly,  L.L.  D.  Author  of  the  Univer- 
sal Cambist,  and  other  works  on  commer- 
cial and  mathematical  subjects  : 

The  iate  Marquis  de  LavaHe>,  who  died 
Ja<ely,  had  been  engaged  for  several  years 
past,  in  writing  a  History  of  the  different 
Factions  which  have  agitated  France  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  nearly 
completed  it.  He  has  recently  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Bowyerof  Pall- Mall,  in  writ- 
ing a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Bonaparte,  as 
also  of  his  Ministers,  Generals,  &c.  which 
will  shortly  appear. 

novels. 

Jane  of  France,  a  historical  novel,  trans* 
lated  from  M.  De  Genlis,  will  soon  appear, 
in  two  volumes. 

The  Antiquary,  a  novel*  by  toe  author,  of 
Waverley  aud  uuy  Maiineriog,  will  appear 
in  April." 

PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

To  be  immediately  commenced,  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  8vo.  To  be  published 
quarterly.  No.  I.  will  contain  original  com- 
munications from  Sir  H.  Davy,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  J.  F.  Daniell,  C.  Babbage,  N.  L. 
Young,  R.  Phillips,  W.  T.  Brande,  J.  W. 
Ireland,  J.  Millingtou,  Esqs.  with  Reports 
of  toe  Lectures,  Scientific  Intelligence,  &c. 

POETRY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Little,  jun.  has  in  the  press, 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  Poems. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Butt  will  soon  publish,  Sher- 
borne Castle,  and  other  juvenile  poems. 

Mr.  J.  Ingle  has  in  the  press,  the  Aerial 
Ules,  or  the  Visions  of  Malcolm,  a  poem, 
with  notes. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Pilgrim- 
age to  Waterloo,  a  poem,  in  foolscap  8vo. 
with  fight  engravings,  by  R.  Southey,  poet- 
laureate. 

Mr.  Booth,  author  of  an  Analytical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Euglish  Language,  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  of  Poems. 

Iu  the  press,  Margaret  of  Anjou :  a  poem. 
By  JVIiss  lioltord,  author  of  Wallace,  4to. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  publish  in 
a  lew  days,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  poem, 
in  four  cantos,  by  the  author  of  the  Bridal  of 


Trierraan;  to  which  work  ft  forms  a  second 
volume,  price  7s.  in  foolscap  8vo. 

Also,  in  two  volumes,  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
man,  Harold .  the  Dauntless,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  price  14s. 

TUEOLOOY. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  will  complete  his  BibHa 
Hebraica  in  toe  course  of  a  month.  He  baa 
also  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  Reflections  on 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures; 
reasons  for  attempting  its  improvement ;  and 
a  specimen  of  such  an  attempt. 

A  second  edition  of  the'  Devout  Com- 
municant is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  edition  of  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor**  T 
Prayers,   improved  in  the  arrangement  by 
Mr.  Claplmm,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  of  Hackjiey,  will 
soon  publish  an  Abridgement  of  the  late  Mr* 
Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume. 

A  new  edition  is  nearly  ready  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  .Farewell  Sermons,  by  Nonconformist  ' 
Divines,  preached  on  leaving  their  respec-* 
tive  churches,, one  volume  8vo. 

Early  in  April  witf  be  published,  in  Bvo. 
volume  second,  Discourses  on  the  Principles 
of  Religious  Belief,  us  connected  with  human 
happiness  and  improvement.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morebeod,  A.  M.  late  of  Baltol  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  Junior  Minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 

TRAVELS. 

Preparing  for  press,  Journal  of  a  Tour  on 
the  Continent,  during  the  Years  1813-14; 
comprising  descriptions  of  the  following 
places,  (most  of  which  have  been  rendered 
interesting  by  the  late  events,)  Berlin,  Stock* 
holm,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Smolensko,  &c. 
By  "J.  T.  James,  esq.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     With  plates,  4to. 

At  press,  Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts 
oC Africa;  performed  in  the  years  1795-6-7, 
and  during  a  subsequent  mission  in  1805. 
By  Mungo  Park,  Io  which  is  prefixed  a 
copious  Life  of  Mr.  Park.  A  new  edition  in 
9  vols.  8vo.  The  second  volume,  in  8vo. 
containing  Mr.  Park's  last  Journey  and  Life, 
will  be  sold  separately. 

Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
duiing  an  excursion  in  Italy,  iu  the  Years, 
1802-3;  with  numerous  and  important  cor-  ' 
rectious  and  additions,  made  by  the  author 
previous  to  his  recent  decease.  By  Joseph 
Forsyth,  esq.  The  second  edition,  8vo.  is 
preparing  for  publication. 


WORKS    PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE    AND    RURAL    ECONOMY. 

Hints  Addressed   to   Proprietors  of  Of- 
ihards,  and  to  Growers  of  Fruit  in  general,' 
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.  comprising  Observations  011  tbe  present  Stat© 
of  tbe  Apple  Trees,  in  the  Cyder  Counties. 
Made  iu  a  tour  during  the  last,  summer. 
Also  the  Natural  History  of  the"  Aphis 
Lauata,  or  American  Blight,  and  other 
Insects  destructive  to  Fruit  Trees.  By 
William  Salisbury,  ISmo.  6s. 
bioorapuy. 
The  Biographical  Dictionary;  Volume 
XXVI.  Edited  by  Alexander  Chalmers, 
F.  S.  A.  8™,  12s.— Volume  XXVII  will  be 
Published  on  tbe  1st  of  May  neat,  and  the 
Publication  will  be  continued  at  the  rate 
of  a  volume  every  two  months. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Donkey;  by  Arabella 
Argus,  author  of  the  Juvenile  Spectator, 
ttino.  2s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Die  Ornaments  Discovered :  a  Story ;  by 
the  Author  of  Aunt  Mary's  Tales.  18mo. 
is.  6d.  half-bound. 

fflBB  ARTS. 

Tbe  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  engravings,  executed 
ia  the  best  manner,  by  the  first  Artists,  from 
drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  the.  Author, 
representing  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  tbe  Spanish  Arabs  now  existing  in  the 
Peninsula,  including  their  Gates,  Castles, 
Fortresses,  and  Towers — Courts,  Malls,  and 
•Domes— Baths,  Fountains,  Wells,  and 
Cisterns—  Inscriptions  m  Cufic  and  Asiatic' 
Characters— Porcelain  and  enamel  Mosaics, 
Paintings  and  Sculptured  Ornaments, .  &c. 
aecompauied  by  Descriptions.  By  James 
-Cavanah  Murphy,  Architect,  author  of  the 
Description  of  Batalha,  &c.  Large  folio, 
42l.  half-bound. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  very  finely  engraved  by  Meyer, 
from  a  picture  by  Henry  Ed  ridge,  Esq. 
Proof  impressions,  taken  upon  French  Paper 
of  a  sine  to  bind  with  the  Typographical 
Antiquities  'aud  Bihliotheca  Speuceriana, 
13s.  and  on  small  paper,  8*. 
oeolooy.  . 
.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Specimens  deposited  in  the  Geological  Col- 
lection -of  the  Royal  Institution..  By  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Brande,  F.  R.  S.    8vo.  9s. 

HISTORY. 

The  Representative  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  comprising  *  History 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  .and  of  the 
Coon  ties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  dedicated  to  the  Hampden  So- 
ciety. By  T.  H.  B.  Oldfield,  Esq.  5  vols. 
41.  12s. 

The  History  of  tbe  Mahometan  Empire 
in  Spain,  containing  a  General  History  of 
the  Arabs,  their  Institutions,  Conquests, 
Literature,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manners,  to 
Jthe  Expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Designed  as' 
u  introduction  to  the -Arabian  Antiquities. 


By  J.  C.  Murphy,  Architect.  With  a  Map, 
showing-  the1  pmicipal  Conquests  of  the 
Arabs  under  the  Khali  fs,  or  Successors  of 
Mahomet.    4to.  H.  15s. 

The  Second  Usurpation  .of  Bonaparte ;  or, 
a  History  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  Revolution  in  France  in 
1815  :  particularly  comprising  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  ever-memo- 
rable Victory  of  .Waterloo :  to  which  are 
added,  Appendices,  containing  tbe  official 
bulletins  of  this  glorious  and  decisive  battle. 
By  Edmund  Boyce,  assisted  by  original  and 
important  communications  from  British  and 
Prussian  Officers.    8  vol.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

.  The  London  Savings'  Bank  :  an  account 
of  its  formation,  progress,  and  success,  de- 
tailing the  successive  steps  adopted  :  with 
directions  for  the  establishment  of  similiar 
institutions ;  the  mode  of  organisation,  tlie 
officers  requisite,  their  duties,  the  routine  of 
business,  the  requisite  books;  the  safety  of 
the  funds ;  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
depositors :  acts,  of  parliament ;  and  a  variety 
of  information  connected  with  the  general 
subject,  illustrating  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  such  institutions.  By  •  Charles 
Taylor,  Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the 
London  Savings  Bank.  8vo.  is;  6d. 
.  The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  com- 
prising Biographical  Memoirs  of  William 
Bowyer,  printer,.  F.  S.  A.  and  a  considerable 
number  of  emrneot  writers  and  ingenious 
artists.  By  John  Nichols,  F.S.  A.  illustrated 
with  ten  portraits  and  three  other  plates. 
11.  8s.  A  General  Index  to  the  eighth  aud 
ninth  volumes  of  the  above,  which  completes 
the  work,  14s. 

Essays  on  Various  Subjects : — 1.  On  the 
Difficulties- in  the  Way,  of  the  Acquisition 
of  real  Knowledge. — 2.  On  Grftmmer,  &c. 
—3.  On  Temper.— 4.  On  War.— 5.  Ou  Con- 
versation. By  William  fttt  ScargilJ.  8vo. 
f  •;■  61I. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  and  contradiction ;  in  answer  to 
a  recent  publication,  intituled,  "  A  Respect- 
ful Address  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Arch- 
bishops/' &c.  &c.  By  another  member  of 
the  society.    8vo,  Is. 

The  Fly  Fisher's  Guide;  illustrated  by 
coloured  plates,  representing  upward  of  forty 
of  the  most  usetufc-  flies,  accurately  copied 
from  nature..  By  George  C.  Bainbridge. 
8vo.  lbs. 

Taylor's  Builder's  Price  Book;  containing 
a  correct  list  of  the  prices  allowed  by  the 
most  eminent  surveyors  in  London,  to  the. 
several  artificers  Concerned  in  building,  with, 
the  journeymen's  •  prices  affixed  to.  each 
article.    To  which  .are  added  a  xwety  of 
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imports**  memorandums  end  tables,  tisdbl 
*p  every  person  concerned  to  building,  esti- 
'  mating,  or  mining,  fit  mi  eutf  neut*6urveyor, 
corrected  for  1816*    hvo,  3s.  id.  sewed. 

A  Pattern  for  ftorish  Clerks,  being  letters 
written  by  an  obscure  member  of  that  fra- 
ternity, selected  from  an  occasional  cor- 
.respondeace  with *$he  editor.  To  which  is 
amaed  bis  portrait.     39. 

Tile  Philanthropist ;  or,  Repository  for 
Hints  and  Suggestions  calculated  to  promote 
tie  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  No.  21, 
price  8s.  6d. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Eimyetosjatdta 
Britarmica ;  with  a  preliminary  dissertation, 
exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  philo- 
sophy, since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Earope. 
By  Dogald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  83.  London 
aid  Edinburgh.  I  (lost  rated  by  fourteen  en- 
gravings (from  original  drawings)  by  Land- 
seer,  Milton,  Wilson,  Mitchell,  and  Lizars, 
Volume  I,  part  I.  4to,  11.  is. 

BOVtLS. 

Valentine'!  Eve,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Opie, 
8  tot.  J* mo,  11.  is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  new  Introduction  to  the  French  Leu- 
foagn ;  being  aa  abridgment  of  the  grammar 
of  M.  de  Levioac.  Comprising  an  Analysis 
of  the  Verbs,  with  a  complete  set  of  intro- 
ductory eternises.  By  A.  Picauot,  author 
at*  Elements  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geo- 
graphy.  *16mo,  9s.  6d.  bound. 

POttKT. 

Abator;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude;  and 
other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley* 
Beo;  5s. 

Moscow:  a  Poem.  By  Mrs.  lien.  Rolls, 
ttvo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Appeal  of  Poland ;  an  Ode,  written 
on  the  commencement  of  the  late  Campaign. 
Br  W.  S.  Walker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, author  of  the  Heroes  of  Waterloo, 
ike.    ls.6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Catechism  of  Political  Economy  ;  or,  fa- 
miliar con  vei  sat  ions  on  the  manner  in  which 
riches  are  produced,  distributed,  and  con- 
sumed in  society.  By  Jean  Baptists  Say, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Royal 
Athenwuut  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  John  Richter.  8vo.  6a. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Castle- 
rragh,  on  the  present  Situation  of  the  Landed 
Interest,  and  the  intended  partial  Repeal  of 
dje  Income  Tax,  Is. 

politics. 

The  Cnngrem  of  Vieoaa.  By  M.  de  Pradt. 
Tranalateii  ttrom  the  French.   Sao.  10s.  0o\ 
t bloloot. 

The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained 
from  htstonaal  testtmeay  and  eweomstantial 
•ridesjoe.'  By  ma  Rt*.  Q.  $.  Faker,  Rector 


of  Long  Newton,  Yarov  3  r©K  4tor6l  1$*. 

The  Personality  and  Om«e  of  the  Chris- 
tian Comforter  asserted  and  explained*  ttra 
Coarse  of  Sermons  j>eeached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  at  the  lecture  founded  by 
phe  Rev.  J.  Bnropton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury. By  Reginald  Heber,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Hod  net,  Salop,  and  late  fellow  of  Ail  Souls 
College.  8ro.  13s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation, 
and  on  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Creator  ; 
with  particular  reference  fo  the  Jewish 
History,  and  to  the  consistency  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  with  the  wisdom  anch 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  By  John  Bird 
Sumner,  M.A.  %  vols.  8vo>  tl.  Is* 

A  Discourse  preached  in  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh)  January  |8f 
tfclfj,  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Prince 
Regent  lor  a  thanksgiving  for  Peace.  By 
Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  uf 
Sarum,  Rector  of  Rodmgton,  Vicar  of  High 
Ercal*  and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Cowgate,  Emnuurgb.    ta.«d. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Occasions  of  tie 
Public  Thanksgivings  for  Peace,  in  the  years 
1815  and  1816 :  the  former  having  been  com- 
posed in  the  prospective  oontemsaniion  of* 
future  one.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  iiewett, 
Curate  of  Chcthnm,  Bocks.  8s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Anne,  Kew  Green,  on  Thursday, 
January  18,  1816,  being  the  day  appointor! 
for  a  general  tfanksgrring  for  the  Peaoe.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Tuastall  Haterfidd,  A.M. 
Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  ami  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.    ls.6d.  * 

Conciliatory  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
Regeneration,  founded  upon  a  recent  occur* 
fence*  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  dec.    Is. 

A  Respectful  Address  to  the  most  Reve- 
rend the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Bishops,  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chritaao  Knowledge  in  certain  in- 
consistencies and  contaadictions  which  have 
appeared  of  lata  ia  some  of  the  Books  and 
and  Tracts  of  that  Society.  By  a  Member 
of  the  Society.  Is, 

TarooBAPHr. 

The  History  and  AotiquUaetof  the  County 
of  Hertford ;  complied  from  the  best  printed 
Authorities  and  Original  Records,  preserved 
m  Public  Repositories  and  Private  Colleo- 
tiens.  By  Robert  Clmterback,  of  Watford, 
Esq.  F.S.A.  Folio,  embellished  with  twenty 
htgtity-neished  Plates,,  price  81.  8s.  A  few 
Copies  oo  krge  paper,  Proof  imprctsjomy 
151.  15a. 

rjuvKLa. 

Peninsular  Sketches  during  a  fluent  Tow, 
By  Jofra  MUford,  Joa.  8f0.  6s, 
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rauircK. 
A  work  in  two  volumes,  Ifcriio.  under 
the  title  of  L Europe  Tourmentie,  &c.  Eu- 
tope  tormented  by  the. French  Revolution, 
shaken  by  eighteen  years  of  numerous  ex- 
peditions under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  con- 
chides  with  a  sketch  which  the  author  calls 
with  too  much  cause  Intentaire  Efftnyante, 
«A  Frightful  Inveutory  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." The  principal  results  are  the  follow- 
ing:—. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  individuals, 
or  thereabouts,  divided. among  themselves 
more  than  a  milliard  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  State;  and  contributed  to  the 
dilapidation  of  more  than  seven  milliards  of 
national  property,  or  property  belonging  to 
Emigrant*  without  having  paid  the  credi- 
tors of  the  tetter.  The  legislators  of  France 
gave  Aat.. country  twanty-fivse  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  laws*  also, 
tight,  twastitntions,  France  suffered  the 
loss  of  seven  millions  of  her  sons,  of  which 
five  million*,  iite  hundred  have  been  de- 
stroyed nnder  Buonaparte.  During  the 
fifteen  yean  of  the  usurpation,  the  support 
of  Buonaparte*  and  his  principal  agents, 
ill  limiting  all  military  expenoes,  and  what- 
ever have  been  the  coats  of  adtmniatration, 
amosmta  to  jahra  hundred  and  forty-four 
miHiooavaeven  hundred  and  sixty -thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  francs.  The 
first  cause  of  ail  these  disasters,  of  such  ex- 
tensive rain,  of  such  prodigious  expanses, 
viaaan  annual  defied  of  fifty-five  million* 
io  the  receipts  of  the  National  Tftaanry  to 
equal  the  expencea  1 

So  aaya  the  author:  but,  we  have,  to 
various  parts  of  our  work,  pointed  dot 
causes  long  anterior  to  the  existence,  or 
even  the  supposition  of  this  famous  deficit. 
The  evil  originated  iu  immorality }  and 
gradually  produced  effects  which  display- 
ed that  cause,  among  others,  at  its  matu- 
rity. It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
bleed  shed  iu  France  (as  well  as  by  France) 
the  punishment  of  crimes  very  distinct  in 
their  nature  from  that  of  a  miserable  deficit. 

At  the  annual  sitting  of  the  Central  So- 
ciety lor  superintending  the  administration 
«yf  Vaccination,  several  reports  were  made 
r«latire  to  the  progress  of  that  new  mode 
lor  preventing  the  spread  c/t  the  Small 
Fox.  The  sitting  was  held  November  20, 
1*15. 

It  results  from  the  Reports  of  sixty-nine 

0*partnwmts,  that  in  the  year  1819,  were 

arrvett  999,719  vaccinations:  and  intwenty- 

Vol.  IV.  No.  19.  fit.  Pen.  N.  8.  Aptil  1. 


five  Departments,  for  1814,  were  given 
139^20.. 

The  prizes  to  be  adjusted  for  the  best 
Dissertations  on  the  subject,  have  been  di- 
vided among  the  competitors. 

The  course  of  teaching  in  the  school  for 
the  living  Oriental  languages,  re-opened 
December  5,  in  the  following  order : 

Persian,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sa- 
turdays, at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

Arabic,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock:  Vulgar  Arabic,  on 
Wednesdays  at  noon. 

Turkish,  Tuesdays  Thursdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

Armenian,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

A  Course  of  Antiqmtits,  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  at  two  o'clock  exactly. 

As  might  be  expected,  several  publica- 
tions narrating  recent  events  have  appear* 
ed  at  Paris:  some  of  them  particularly  re- 
ferring to  the  King's  withdrawing  on  the 
1 9th  of  March,  181$,  and  to  Buonaparte's  re- 
turn to  Paris  on  the  20th.  They  relate  differ- 
ent Anecdotes  j  but  all  agree  that  the  Emper- 
or's return  was  attended  with  few  honours. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  times — and 
it  TfHl  be  thought  so  a  hundred  years  hence, 
or  even  two.  hundred — we  distinguish  Le 
P&tisster.Pittoreique:  a  Treatise  on  Picture 
esque  Pastry,  composed  and  designed  by 
M.  A.  Cartme(n  very  uulucky  name  by  the 
bye,  and  tout  au  revert — "  Long-Lent"  for  a 
Pastry  Cook!)  It  contains  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  plates,  presenting 
various  designs  for  embellishing  the  Table, 
&c.  &c.  What  gentleman, especially  what 
lady,  of  taste,  after  this  publication,  will  be 
content  to  eat  plain  tarts  and  cheesecakes  ? 
No:  unless  their  table  be  decorated  with 
elegant  forms,  as  well  as  elegant  food,  they 
will  feel  themselves  reduced  to  what  ii 
commonly  termed  "  eating  of  humble  pye.% 
The  number  of  works  on  various  subjects 
that  has  appeared  in  France  during  the 
year  1915,  ia  674.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect^ that  formerly  it  approached,  or  even 
exceeded,  1,000. .  The  distribution  of  the 
subjects  has  been  as  follows.  N.  B.  Seve- 
ral of  the  works  are  new  editions. 

No.  of  Works. 

Natural  History 7 

Botany      •    -   * 12 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 

Phaimacy .  12 

Physiology,  Medicine,  Surgery      .  47 
Mathematical  Sciences    ....  20 

Astronomy .    .    4 

Arts  and  Manufactures    .    •    .    .15 
Commerce     ........  11 

Finauoes    ....%..    r    .  13 
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Rural  and  Domestic  Economy  .    .17 

Military  Art 16  - 

Marine      .    v 7 

Forests,  Bridges,  Roads    ....    4 
Geography  and  Topography    »     .  35 

Travels IS 

History 57 

Biography 44 

Political  Economy 84 

Jurisprudence,  Legislation  ...  26 
Instruction,  Education    ....  22 

Philosophy .    .    6 

Religion * 4 

Fine  Arts 36 

Poetry SS 

Novels  and  Romances     ....  27 

Theatrical 16 

Literature,  Bibliography    ...  26 

Numismatics .1 

Free  Masonry 2 

Music 17 

Miscellaneous  Works      ....  12 

Study  of  Languages 18 

Journals 5 

Almanacks  * 4 

Total 674 — r- 

ITALY. 

Professor  Renier,  at  Padua,  has  resolved 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  and 
observations  of  a  Zoological  nature,  on  the 
Animals  living  in  the  Adriatic  His  work 
will  be  executed  in  the  printing-office  of 
the  Seminary  of  that  city,  and  will  be  en- 
titled Oturvazioni  gnpra  alcuni  Animalldelt 
Adriatic*  fatU  dot  Dot  tor  Stepfumo  Andrea 
Renter,  Prqfenor,  &c  The  impression  will 
be  executed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
author,  in  two  languages,  Italian  and  Latin, 
fronting  each  other,  in  large  folio,  tdtto 
imperial^  with  types  cast  on  purpose.  The 
Plates  will  be  also  in  large  folio,  on  vellum 
paper,  outlines  with  numbered  references 
in  black,  the  figures  themselves,  in  their 
natural  colours.  The  author,  who  executes 
this  work  at  his  own  expense,  will  spare 
no  cost  to  render  it  magnificent,  and  the 
whole  will  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  will  appear  in  numbers,  each 
containing  six  Plates  coloured :  price  about 
two  Guineas. 

The  following  article  is  entitled  to  parti- 
cular attention  from  our  countrymen,  among 
whom,  as  our  pages  have  recorded,  the 
process  has  taken  place  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  author.  It  was  by  ac- 
cident that  the  first  attempt  to  effect  the 
junction  of  separated  parts,  was  suggested 
among  our  medical  men;  whether  the  idea 
had  reached  Italy,  or  whether  the  thought 
bad  struck  Sig%  Baronio,  we  are  unable  to 
determine. 


DegU  Innati  AnmuB,  fc.  A  Memoir  on 
the -process  of  Animal  Grafting,  by  Joseph 
Baronio.  2to.  pp.  78.  Milan,  1814.  Tlic 
author  reports  in  this  memoir,  the  results 
of  sundry  experiments  made  by  him  on 
sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that, 
even  when  certain  parts  of  an  animal  body 
have  been  entirely  separated,  yet  such  a. 
part  is  still  susceptible,  during  a  certain  time, 
of  being  united  again,  of  recovering  the 
animal  warmth,  sensibility,  motion,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  life,  and  of  again  per- 
forming in  all  respects,  all  the  functions 
which  it  performed  before. 

The  author  says  on  this  occasion, 

"It  is  an  error  to  conclude,  as  has  been, 
conceived  hitherto,  that  the  vessels  which 
have  been  cut  asunder,  continue  open,  and 
that  by  their  prolongation,  those  anasto- 
moses are  formed  by  which  the  re-union  m 
effected.  On  attentively  examining  the 
cicatrices,  these  greater  vessels  are  always 
found  collapsed,  contracted  into  themselves, 
and  closed  by  the  clots  of  blood.  It  is  by 
the  new  vessels  which  are  formed  in  the 
intermediary  substance,  that  the  circula- 
tion resumes  its  course,  assisted  by  a  slight 
inflammation  which  calls  them  into  acti- 
vity. 

M  If  the  re-united  parts  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  as  when  a  wound 
is  healed  by  the  first  intention,  one  single 
layer  of  this  repairing  substance  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  re-union.  If  the  wound  haa 
remained  open,  and  accessible  to  the  air, 
several  layers,  succeeding  one  another,  are 
necessary :  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
renew  the  wound  by  scarifications  more  or 
less  deep,  which  furnish  a  warm  blood, 
and  revive  the  inflammation.** 

All  the  consequences  that  result  from 
this  theory  in  practice,  have  been  folly  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Monteggia,  in  bis  Ja- 
ttUutiones  Chirurgicmle*. 

We  now  leave  this  subject  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  among  us:— we  confess 
that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  wonderful. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  Gazette  de  rile  Maurice,  of  the 
88th  October  last,  contains  the  following 
advertisement  of  a  work  on  Madagascar, 
to  be  sold  in  the  Freuch  MS.  or  printed 
bv  subscription  : — "  The  Great  Dictionary 
of  Madagascar;  Part  I,  containing  the 
Madecasse  before  the  French  j  and  Part  II, 
the  French  before  the  Madecasse.*'  «  A 
work,**  continues  the  advertisement, "  con- 
taining a  collection  of  all  publications  on 
that  extensive  island,  from  FJaccourt 
down  to  the  present  time,  respecting  die 
ancient  and  modern  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants $  its  trade,  navigation,  natural  his- 
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lory,  hitherto  investigated  ;  tbe  most  ap- 
proved political  systems  for  its  coloniza- 
tion ;  sundry  projects  for  forming  settle- 
ments upon  it,  &c  &<% ;  the  languages  of 
the  several  nations  now  resident  ou  the 
island ;  tbe  analysb  of  every  separate  word 
traced  back  to  its  primitive  origin,  in  order 
to  enable  the  learned  reader  to  ascertain 
from  what  part  of  the  world  each  tribe  of  its 
present  inhabitants  formerly  emigrated.  A 
grammar  of  the  two  idioms  spoken  ta  the 
north  and  sooth,  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tory preface,  in  which  is  exhibited  sn 
analysis  of  the  language,  a  developemeut 
of  its  genius  and  the  formation  of  tbe 
words  used  in  it.  By  Barthefemi  Huet  de 
Froberville,  ex-Captain  of  Infantry.  The 
extensive  plan  of  this  work  siijiersedes  all 
future  reference  to  tbe  former  voluminous 
publications  on  the  subject,  as  it  com- 
prises them  all  either  iii  abstract,  or,  if  the 
object  is  important,  in  the  words  of  the 
authors ;  contradictory  testimonies  of  au- 
thors are  contrasted  ;  coincidence  of  re- 
lation reduced  to  uniformity  of  system  5  and 
on  contradictory  opinions  that  can  lead  to 
so  conclusion,  doubts  arc  stated 

POL  AMD. 

Within  about  five  years,  from  1807  to 
IS  It,  considerable  number  of  works  have 
been  published  in  this  country  on  subjects 
intended  to  promote  a  taste  for  letters  and 
instruction.  Among  others,  several  tran- 
slations from  the  best  foreign  Works  on 
Natural  History,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Ma- 
thematics, Mechanics,  Geometry,  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  Rural  Economy.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  describe  to  what  extent  these 
works  may  be  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lation j  but,  from  the  spirit  which  has  offer- 
ed them  to  the  country,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Poland  will  resume  her  place  among 
the  learned  and  liberal  nations  of  Europe. 

PRUSSIA. 

Lately  baa  been  published  at  Berlin, 
portraits  of  the  principal  Horses  of  the 
Royal  Stud,  at  Neustadt,  on  the  Dosse. 
We  give  the  names  of  these  j  partly  to  shew 
the  pains  taken  to  obtain  a  superior  breed, 
aQ(l  at  the  same  time  to  shew  from  what 
countries  the  Royal  Stud  of  Prussia  has 
obtained  tbem.  < 

£b/Asa*,an  Arab  stallion,  son  of  Acrrak. 

Condi,  the  favourite  horse  of  Frederic  II. 
uow  aged  SO  years. 

Grntk  Kitty,  Arab  horse  from  Barbary. 

Mtdcolmo,  a  mare,  daughter  of  an  En- 
glish courser,  named  Archer, 

Monak,  a  horse  froro'the  Stud  of  tbe  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  at  Ta filet. 

Xurhty,  an  Arabian  horse. 

Turcoman  Ally,  an  Arabian  hprse. 


The  Travels  of  the  late  Gyldenstaed,  in 
Georgia  and  Imitetia,  have,  been  through- 
out revised,  compared  with  his  papers,  and 
completed  with  notes  and  observations,  by 
Julius  Klaprotb,  to  which  is  added  a  Map, 
in  one  volume,  at  Berlin. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Seringe  has  distributed  the  ' 
first  seven  numbers  of  a  collection  of  dried 
specimeus  of  the  Willow*  of  Switzerland, 
under  the  title  of  Saules  de  la  Suisse ;  the 
size  of  the  work  is  folio,  and  the  author  is 
the  seller  of  his  performance.  These  num- 
bers coutain  eighty-eight  specimens  of  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  the  greater  part  indige- 
nous in  the  country.  They  are  preserved 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  are 
mounted  on  paper.  Tlsuy  furnish  a  com- 
plete course  of  information  on  the  subject 
they  illustrate,  several  species  being  re* 
nested  as  much  as  five  or  six  times,  in  their 
different  states,  and  often  accompanied  by 
pieces  of  their  bark.  On  the  cover  of  each 
number  is  a  list,  with  a  siynmary  of  the 
plants  comprized  in  it,  and  one  sheet  of  text 
contains  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the 
plants,  their  names, .  synonyms  in  different 
languages,  tbe  times  of  their  flowering, 
and  other  notices. 

The  more  particular  observations  of  the 
author  are  comprised  in  the  following  work. 

Esm*  (Tune  Monographic,  %c.  Essay  to- 
wards a  Monography  of  the  Willows  of 
Switzerland,  by  N.  C.  Seringe,  Iostitutor 
of  the  College  of  Berne.  This  work  is  in 
one  volume  of  one  hundred  pages,  in  oc» 
tavo,  with  three  plates,  ana  is  printed 
by  the  Typographic  Society,  at  Berne, 
1815. 

This  is  a  series  of  critical  observations 
on  the  trees  referred  to.  The  author 
concludes  his  volume  by  the  following  ap- 
peal to  botanists. 

"  1  entreat  every  one  who  pays  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  willow,  to  transmit 
me  their  remarks,  and  also  specimens,  whe- 
ther already  named  or  not,— to  communi- 
cate to  me  whatever  works  they  may  pub- 
lish in  reference  to  this  denomination  of  ve- 
getables, and  even  to  send  me  living  wil- 
lows. On  my  side,  I  shall  take  a  pleasure 
iu  giving  them  specimens  of  willows  not 
hitherto  distinguished  by  name,  or  wil- 
lows drawn  out  of  Hie  ground,  or  such 
other  subjects  from  my  collection  as  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  them. 

"  It  is  only  by  mutual  communications 
and  study,  that  a  good  monography  can 
be  obtained,  or  that  after  much  labour,  the 
species  may  be  fixed,  and  the  synonimous 
nomenclature  thoroughly  established. 
B  s 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSIANS: 

From  Sift  Joair  Malcolm's  History  of 

Persia. 

The  following  Extracts  comprise  the  wri- 
ter's opinion  of  some  of  the  modern  and 
wilder  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  king- 
dom ;  they  are  part  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  jin  Appendix  to  Sir  John's  His- 
tory of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  are 
evidently  drawn  from  personal  observa- 
tions. 

After  observing  on  the  mutual  benefits 
likely  to  arise  from  intercourse  and  good 
understanding  between  Britain  and  Persia, 
together  with  the  highly  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, that  Persia  is  at  present  in  a 
happier  and  more  tranquil  state  than  k  has 
been  for  a  long  period  j  that  its  reigning 
monarch  has  already  enjoyed  the  throne 
seventeen  years,  that  by  the  comparative 
mildness  and  justice  of  bis  rule,  he  has  al- 
ready entitled  himself  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  Kings  of  Penis,  and  moreover,  that 
he  has  a  numerous  issue;  Sir  John  pro- 
ceeds to  say. 

The  men  of  the  wandering  tribes  de- 
light to  tell  or  listen  to  romantic  tales : 
some  of  them  not  only  make  themselves 
masters  of  this  art,  but  learn  to  recite 
verses,  particularly  those  of  Ferdosi.  A 
person  who  has  cultivated  this  talent  enjoys 
a  great  share  of  the  respect  of  his  asso- 
ciates, who  frequently  call  upon  him  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour  by  transporting  his 
hesrers  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  or  to 
excite  their  minds  to  deeds  of  valour,  by 
repeating  lines  which  celebrate  the  re- 
nown of  their  ancestors. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  wo- 
men of  the  tribes  of  Persia  who  dwell  in 
tents  are  seldom  veiled  :  their  usual  oc- 
cupations have  also  been  described.  They 
are  more  respected  thau  the  females  who 
4well  in  cities,  because  they  are  more 
useful  to  the  community,  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  They  not  only  share  the 
bed,  bul  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  their 
husbands  :  and  the  masculine  habits 
which  they  acquire  do  not  displease,  for 
they  seem  suited  to  their  condition  of 
life.  If  they  are  not  of  high  rank  they 
perforin  all  the  domestic  and  menial 
offices  of  their  own  home :  and  strangers, 
who  visit  their  houses  and  teuts,  are  cer- 
tain to  receive  the  kindest  and  most  hos- 


pitable welcome  from  them.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  manner  of  these  women 
that  can  be  mistaken :  it  is  fearless,  but 
not  forward ;  and  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  security,  not  the  ab- 
sence of  shame.  Though  in  general  their 
complexion  is  dark  and  sun-burnt,  they 
hare  sometimes,  when  young,  a  considera- 
ble share  of  beauty  1  a  sense  of  their  free 
condition  gi^ea  lustre  to  their  eyes ;  and 
they  often  add  to  fine  features  a  very  grace- 
ful form.  But  among  the  lower  orders  of 
this  class,  their  beauty  is  soon  destroyed 
by  hard  labour,  and  continual  exposure  to 
the  climate. 

A  Persian  gentleman*,  remarkable  for 
his  polished  manners,  and  the  gaiety  of  his 
disposition,  describes  his  entertainment  by 
the  females  of  one  of  these  tribes  in  a  very 
natural  and  characteristic  manner.  — 
"  When  I  arrived,"  he  observes,  "  at  the 
"  village  of  Sennahf.  which  is  inhabited  by 
« the  .Turkish  tribes  of  Khuxal  and  Aff- 
"  shar,  I  was  invited  to  take  up  my  abode 
"  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
"  latter,  and  received,  while  I  staid,  the 
u  greatest  attention  from  all  bis  family. 
"the  ladies,  who,  according  to  custom, 
"  were  unveiled,  were  particularly  kind ; 
M  the  daughter  of  my  host,  who  was  about 
"  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  more  beautiful 
M  than  I  can  express.  When  1  said  that  I 
"  was  thirsty,  she  ran  and  brought  me  a 
u  cup  of  pure  water.  It  was  a  draught 
"  from  the  fountain  of  life,  brought  by  an 
M  angel :  but  it  encreased  instead  of  extin- 
M  guishing  the  flame  which  her  bright 
"  dark  eyes  had  kindled  in  my  breastj." 
After  describing  the  pain  which  it  gave 
him  to  depart  from  this  dwelling  without 
daring  to  shew,  even  by  a  look,  the  nature 
of  that  passion  which  he  entertained  for 
this  young  beauty,  he  very  sensibly  ob- 
serves:— "  A  vain  and  uninformed  man  i 
"  might  have  mistaken  the  manner  of  my  , 
"  fair  cup-bearer ;  but  I  bad  experience  ' 
u  of  these  Eelliaant  ladies,  and  well  knew 
M  that  nothing  was  meant  but  that  kind- 
"  ness  and  hospitality  with  which  they 
"  treat  all  strangers  who  visit  their  tents 
"or  houses.  I  believe/*  he  concludes, 
"  they  sre  virtuous  beyond  all  other  women  s 
•*  in  Persia;  and  the  man  who  should  even 
"  attempt  seduction,  would  be  sacrificed 


*  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  sou  of  the 
late  Medhi  Ali  Khan,  who  was  sent  by 
the  government  of  Bombay  on  a  mission 
to  the  Court  of  Persia  in  A.  D.  1798. 

t  This  village  is  in  Irak.  The  name 
is  the  same  as  thai  of  the  capital  of  Arde- 
lau. 

J  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan's  MS.  Jw 
nal. 
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m  to  the  implacable  honour  of  their  male 

*  relations*/*  The  habits  of  these  females 
fit  them  for  the  scenes  to  which  they  are  oc- 
casionally exposed.  When  riding  near  a 
small  encampment  of  Af&h&r  families,  I 
expressed  my  doubts  to  a  Persian  noble, 
who  was  with  me,  regarding  their  reput- 
ed boldness  and  hardihood,  and  particu- 
larly of  their  skill  in  horsemanship.  He 
immediately  called  to  a  young  woman  of  a 
handsome  appearance,  and  asked  her  in 
Turkish  if  she  was  not  a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter ?     She  said  she  was.    •*  And  you  ex- 

*  pect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers,"  was  the 
sext  observation.  She  smiled.  M  Mount 
"that  horse,"  said  he,  pointing  to  one 
with  a  bridle,  but  without  a  saddle,  "  and 
M  shew  this  European  envoy,  the  difference 

*  between  a  girl  of  a  tribe,  and  a  citizen's 

*  daughter."  She  instantly  sprung  upon 
the  animal,  and,  setting  off  at  full  speed, 
did  not  stop  till  she  had  reached  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill  in  tlie  vicinity, 
which  was  covered  with  loose  stones  : 
when  there,  she  waved  her  hand  over  her 
head,  and  then  came  down  the  bill  at  the 
same  rate  she  bad  ascended.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  ground 
over  which  she  galloped  ;  but  she  appear- 
ed quite  fearless,  and  seemed  delighted  at 
barring  bad  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
die  females  of  her  tribe  from  the  reproach 
of  being  like  the  ladies  of  cities. 

The  poverty  and  usages  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  often  prevent  the  men  from  mar- 
rying even  the  number  of  wives  allowed 
by  the  law.  Many  of  them  have  onty  one ; 
and  unless  she  is  old,  barren,  or'  unfit  to 
work,  they  do  not  marry  another.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  can  seldom  afford  to 
sapport  more  than  one  wife:  and,  from 
the  liberty  which  the  females  enjoy,  their 
quarrels,  where  there  are  several  in  a  fa- 
mily, would  be  seriously  embarrassing ; 
and  marriage,  which  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  chief  bonds  of  union  between  the 
■sea  of  a  tribe,  would  become  a  constant 
source  of  discord  and  contention.  The 
practice  of  hiring  wives  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, which  prevails  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Persia,  is  held  in  abhorrence  by 
die  females  of  tribes  j  and  these  have  fre- 
quently beeu  known  to  attack  priests  iu 
Use  most  violent  manner,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  hare  sanctioned  an  usage  which 
they  deem  so  degrading.  Though  we  may 
conclude,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
these  women  enjoy    more    freedom  and 

nstderaiioO    than  the  other  females  of 


•  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan's  M&  Jour- 


Persia,  they  are  still  remote  from  that 
rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  sex 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe: 
they  toil,  while  their  lord-like  husband 
spends  his  hours  in  indolence,  or  amuse- 
ment, and  are  regarded  more  as  servants 
than  as  associates.  If  a  man  of  a  wander- 
ing tribe  has  not  so  many  wives  and 
slaves  as  the  religion  he  professes  per- 
mits, or  as  his  brother  Mahomedan  of  the 
city,  it  is  merely,  as  has  been  stated,  be- 
cause his  poverty,  or  the  condition  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  limits 
his  desires*  The  moment  that  his  situa- 
tion alters  he  is  prompt  to  riot  in  every 
species  of  dissipation  ;  and  the  partner, 
who  more  than  shares  his  toils,  has  no 
chance  of  an  equal  partition  in  any  good 
fortune  that  may  attend  him.  If  he  is 
raised  to  a  high  station,  he  deems  an  in- 
creased indulgence  of  his  sensual  appe- 
tites one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  ad- 
vancement :  and  when  he  becomes  an  in- 
habitant of  a  city  he  at  once  adopts  the 
customs  of  a  citizen.  lib  first  wives,  if 
he  has  more  than  one,  are  compelled  to  sa- 
crifice the  liberty  they  before  enjoyed, 
and  to  endure  that  neglect  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  power  to  ob- 
tain younger  and  more  beautiful  females. 
Among  these  tribes,  however,  maternal 
claims  are  always  respected.  The  mother's 
influence  over  ber  son  usually  continues 
through  life  ;  and  she  is  ready  to  maintain 
that  authority,  which  is  grounded  on  habit 
and  affection,  by  ministering  to  his  gratifi- 
cation. It  is  her  duty  to  preside  over  his 
family;  and,  if  he  is  rich,  he  usually  in- 
trusts to  her  not  only  the  choice  of  his  female 
partners,  but  their  management.  An  an- 
ticipation of  the  enjoyment  of  this  power 
makes  I  he  women  of  Persia  anxiously  de- 
sire to  have  male  children.  The  birth  of  a 
son  is  hailed  with  joy ;  that  of  a  daughter 
is  always  a  disappointment 

These  observations  on  the  usages  of  the 
wandering  tribes  chiefly  apply  to  those  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  origin.  The  Arabian 
tribes  subject  to  Persia,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  are  more  assimilated, 
in  their  habits,  to  the  people  from  which 
they  are  derived,  than  to  those  amid  whom 
they  dwell.  They  continue  to  speak 
Arabic,  and  preserve  almost  all  the  cus- 
toms of  their  original  country.  They  in 
genera]  dress  like  the  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
bia, wearing,  instead  of  the  cap  of  the 
Persians,  a  light  turban,  and  are  usually 
covered  with  a  flowing  cloak.  The  man- 
ners of  this  race,  though  less  rude  thau 
those  of  the  other  tribes  of  Persia,  retain 
much  of  the  wildnes*  and  independence  of 
their  ancestors. 
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The  diet  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  Persia 
is  more  frugal  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  inhabitant  of  that  kingdom.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  date*.  But  what  others 
would  consider  a  hardship,  habit,  with 
them,  has  converted  into  an  enjoyment ; 
and  the  Arab  deems  no  food  more  delight- 
ful than  that  upon  which  he  lives,  Pome 
years  ago,  a  woman,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Arab  families  settled  at  Abusbeher, 
had  gone  to  England  with  the  children  of 
the  British  resident  at  that  place.  When 
she  returned,  all  crowded  around  her,  to 
Jiear  lier  report  of  the  country  she  had 
visited.  She  described  the  roads,  the  car- 
riages,  the  horses,  the  wealth  aud  the 
spleudour  of  the  cities,  and  the  highly  culti- 
vated state  of  the  country. 

Her  audience  were  full  of  envy  at  the 
condition  of  Englishmen,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  retiring  with  that  impression, 
when  the  woman  happened  to  add,  that 
the  country  she  had  visited  only  wanted 
one  thing  to  make  it  delightful.  "  What 
is  that  r  was  the  general  inquiry.  u  It 
has  not  a  date  tree  in  it,"  said  she.  "I 
never  ceased  to  look  for  one,  all  the  time 
I  was  there,  but  I  looked  in  vain/;  The 
sentiments  of  the  Arabs  who  had  listened 
to  her,  were,  in  an  instant,  changed  by 
this  information.  It  was  no  longer  envy,  but 
pity,  which  they  felt  for  men,  who  were 
condemned  to  live  in  a  country  where  there 
were  no  date  trees. 

The  Arabian  tribes  in  Persia  possess  the 
power  of  flying  from  oppression  when 
'  they  cannot  resist  it  The  sea  w  always 
open  to  them,  and  they  are  accustomed 
to  that  element  Not  only  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf,  but  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Turkey,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, are  inhabited  by  their  brethren  :  and 
these  circumstance*  combined  with  their 
original  habits,  give  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
and  expression  to  this  race  of  men  that  is 
very  striking/'    • 

What  happier  natures  ■brink  at  with  affright, 
The  bard  inhabitant  contends  is  right  5 
says  the  Poet ;,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  love  of  the  natal  soil  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  felicitous, 
the  roost  benevolent  and  the  most  power- 
ful principles,  that  could  possibly  be  in- 
used  into  the  human  breast.  This  invin- 
cible prejudice  prevents  the  thousands  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  evils  which  inevit- 
ably attend  a  rambling  disposition,  and 
which  would  be  incalculably  increased, 
were  that  disposition  general,  and  preva 


lent  among  the  human  race*    There  could 
be  no  fixed  society  ;  no    intimate  con- 
nexions, binding  the  heart;  no  personal 
happiness  ;  no  political  power.      u  The 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,''  says  the 
proverb;  the  bee  which  wanders  too  far 
from  the  hive  contributes  little  to  the  ge- 
neral stock.     Nature  has  appointed  ani- 
mals, and  even  plants,  to  certain  countries 
and  climates;  and  though  man  be  uot  a 
tree,  yet  the  native  of  a  country  usually 
best  suits  the  soil,  aud  the  attachment  to 
places  and  things,  if  less  powerful   than 
to  persons,  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  one  of 
the  latest  of  human  affections.    This  is  ex- 
pressed   with  great  dignity  by  Milton's 
Eve  :  and  thousands  of  her  daughters  have 
felt  the  same  emotions : 


O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,   native  soil,  these    happy    walks    and 

shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  he  mortal. to  us  both.    O  flowers, 
That  never  will  iu  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names: 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial 
fount  ? 

how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure  ? 

And  says  her  no  less  afflicted  consort: 

' all  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear,  aud  desolate, 
Not  knowing  us,  nor  known  :— 

Well  observes  a  later  poet, 
The  first  best  country,  ever  is— at  home. 

The  rude  tribes,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  us  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are  not 
envious  of  that  civilization  of  which  we 
are  so  proud :  they  are  formed  to  what 
they  are,  by  habit :  their  sufferings,  their 
enjoyments  are  comparative :  they  rejoice 
in  their  liberty :  they  obtain  a  supply  foe 
their  wants;  and  their  wants  are  bounded, 
rather  by  their  ignorance  than  their  know- 
ledge ;  yet  they  are  not  the  less  effectually 
bounded.    Refinements  and  luxury  bring 
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them  neither  emulation  nor  affliction. 
The  wild  Arab  would,  not  change  places 
with  na ;  as  a  wild  Arab,  he  is  right : — we 
would  not  change  places  with  him  :  as 
Britons,  we  too  are  right  :  he  claims  a 
liberty  that  suits  the  brave  and  turbuleut  5 
we  claim  a  liberty  that  consists  with  an 
elevated  condition  of  Society,  and  diffuses 
blessings  to  the  homestead  and  the  hearth, 
without  so  much  as  thinking  of  any  reserve 
in  the  power  of  flight,  or  of  the  possibility 
of  having  recourse  to  refuge,  to  preserve  it 


FURTHER 

PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  PERSIA. 

Abstracted  from  the  Original  Manu- 
script of  Mr.  Kinnmr'8  "  Geographical 
Account  of  the  Persian  Empire." 

Having  been  favoured  with  a  perusal 
of  the  Original  MS.  of  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr.  Rinneir,  we  have  added  the  follow- 
iag  extracts  on  the  subject  of  Persia.-— 
Whatever  variations  they  may  present,  are 
no  impeachment  of  the  printed  text 

The  following  is  Mr.  K.'s  account  of  an 
act  of— severity,  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  British  feelings:  were  there  no  better 
remedy  for  disorderly  conduct  than  extir- 
pation ?  would  naturally  be  the  enquiry  of 
a  subject  of  an  enlightened  community. 

About  eight  months  since,  in  going  from 
Babahon  to  Shirauz,  I  travelled  for  up- 
wards of  60  miles  over  the  most  delightful 
plains,  entirely  deserted.  They  had  been 
possessed  i  by  an  ancient  tribe,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  licentious  proceed- 
ings, had  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the 
commands  of  the  Prince,  about  a  year 
before.  The  few  that  survived  had  taken 
shelter  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  mountains,  where  they 
subsisted  on  a  wretched  kind  of  bread, 
made  from  acorns,  infested  the  roads,  and 
rendered  travelling  not  only  insecure,  but 
extremely  dangerous. 

Says,  Mr.  K.  speaking  of  the  ruins  of 
Suss,  or  "  Shushan  the  Palace,"  of  the 
prophet  Daniel. 

The  once  splendid  capital  of  Xerxes  and 
Darius  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  the 
bauut  of  every  species  of  wild  beast — for 
that  this  w  the  spot  on  which  stood  the 
ancient  Metropolis  of  the  East,  we  have 


every  reason  to  conclude.  The  existence 
of  the  ruins  themselves,  which  are  evident- 
ly  those  of  a  very  large  city,  the  name 
and  tradition  regarding  the  buildings  of 
Shuster,  and  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  who, 
accordiug  to  History,  died  at  Susa  after 
his  return  from  the  Government  of  Syria,  N 
are  all  so  many  corroborating  proofs.  But 
when  we  find  the  situation  of  these  ruins 
exactly  correspond  with  the  distance  be- 
tweeu  Sardis  and  the  Persian  Capital, 
(mentioned  in  the  Tablets  of  Aristagorus) 
which  has  lately  beeri  accurately  measured 
and  compared  by  Major  Ren n el,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  a  doubt  could  be 
hardly  started  on  the  subject. 

One  cause  of  these  dilapidations  is,  that 
a  succeeding  monarch  never  thinks  proper 
to  maintain  and  enjoy  the  edifices  raised  by 
his  predecessor,  but  prefers  some  other  si* 
tuation,  which  in  its  turn  displeases  his 
successor,  and  falls  into  neglect  and  ruin. 

The  general  outlines  of  all  the  ciries  in 
Persia  are  the  same.  They  are  surrounded 
with  a  mud  and  sometimes  (but  rarely)  a 
brick  wall,  flanked  at  regular  distances 
with  round  or  square  towers.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  having  a  gutter  run- 
ning through  the  centre,  the  houses  low, 
with  flat  roofs,  commonly  built  either  of 
mud  or  of  -brick,  and  each  has  a  small 
court  surrounded  with  a  high  wall.  They 
have  seldom  or  ever  any  wiudows  to  the 
street,  and  that  part  of  the  sitting-room 
which  fronts  the  court  is  entirely  opeu, 
with  a  large  glass  window,  and  canvas 
curtain  to  let  down  when  not  in  use.  The 
courts'  of  those  belonging  to  the  higher 
ranks  are  in  general  divided  into  parterres 
of  flowers,  with  a  fountain  of  water  play- 
ing iu  the  middle- 
Speaking  of  the  town  of  Koom,  between 
Teheran,  the  present,  and  Ispahan,  the  for- 
mer metropolis  of  Persia ;  Mr.  K.  takes  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that 

About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Town  is  a  very  curious  hill,  iu  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  called  by  some  Nemuck  Kho, 
or  the  Mountain  of  Salt,  and  by  others 
Kho  Talisman,  the  Mountain  of  the  Talis- 
man. According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  no  person  ever  attempted  to  as- 
cend this  hill  with  impunity,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  few  who  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
its  summit,  have  never  since  been  heard  of. 
When  Ali  Murad  Khan  was  in  the  zeuith 
of  his  power,  he  offered  a  considerable  re- 
ward to  any  of  his  followers  who  would  go 
to  the  top  j  several  made  the  attempt,  but 
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before  they  bad  got  more  than  half  way 
up,  fear  proved  more  predominant  than 
even  avarice,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  tbey  all  returned  without  effect* 
ing  their  object. 

A  story  of  much  the  same  nature,  is  told 
of  Mount  Ararrat:  that  the  cold  and  clouds 
of  so  elevated  a  region  should  deter  natives 
of  a  warm  climate  from  reaching  the  sum- 
mit is  not  surprising;  but  whether  they 
would  deter  natives  of  Switzerland,  like 
those  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  formerly, 
or  the  Finster  Aarhorn,  the  second  highest 
peak  of  the  Alps,  lately,  may  be  questioned. 
It  may  be  more  than  questioned,  whe- 
ther they  would  find  any  beams  of  Noah's 
Ark  on  the  summit,  when  they  had  arrived 

there. 

t 

Ou  the  southern  shore  of  the  Araxes,  and 
almost  opposite  Erivan,  is  the  famous  Mount 
Ararrat,  where,  in  conformity  with  orien- 
tal tradition,  Noah's  Ark  is  said  to  have 
rested.  Indeed  they  still  assert  and  believe 
that  a  portion  of  it  yet  remains  ou  the  ex- 
treme peak  of  the  rock,  which  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  man. 

Ararrat  is  a  detached  mountain  with 
two  summits.  -  Tt  is  called  Zagros  by 
Strabo,  and  Mosdius  by  Pliny,  and  the 
people  in  its  vicinity  give  it  the  names  of 
Agridugh,  Aghergada,  and  Mosius.  In 
one  of  its  flanks  is  an  abyss  or  precipice  of 
prodigious  depth,  and  of  a  rough  and  black 
appearance.  It  is  covered  with  smoke, 
and  Doctor  Renieggs  says  that  iie  and  his 
companion  saw  it  vomit  fire  for  three  days 
successively, 

Tournefort  attempted  to  ascend  this 
mountain  in  vain,  but  Sluys,  the  Dutch 
traveller,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  her- 
mit's cell,  travelling  each  day  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles.  He  passed  through  many 
clouds,  and  found  the  hermit  in  a  small 
cave,  hewn  out  of  the  v>ck>  where  he  had 
resided  30  years. 

The  following  observation  may  happily 
prove  of  use  to  some  of  our  traders  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia. 

The  Port  of  Cangoon,  containing  6  or 
7,000  inhabitants,  aud  also  subject  to  an 
independent  Arab  Shiek,  has  one  of  the 
safest  road-steads  on  the  Persian  shore, 
where  a  frigate  may  ride  at  anchor  in  the 
most  boisterous  weather.  Here  good  wa- 
ter and  fire- wood  (a  very  scarce  com- 
modity in  the  Gulf)  can  be  procured  at  all 
times. 
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AMOKG    THE    NATIVES. 

The  following  is  from  the  Missionaries 
employed  by  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

AT  MADRAS.      • 

Feb.  2,  1&15. — An  agreement  having 
been  made,  by  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee, with  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Ma- 
dras, for  fifteen  pagodas  a  month  (or  61.)» 
we  proposed  to  occupy  the  same.  It  is  si- 
tuated iu  a  pretty  large  garden. 

We  are  here  in  the  very  midst  of  idola- 
ters j  and,  since  the  owner  of  our  house 
and  garden  is  a  native,  we  have,  in  this 
very  garden,  close  to  the  boiise,  a  place 
of  Heathen  Worship.  This  consists  of  a- 
tree,  with  extended  branches;  its  trunk 
surrounded  by  little  black  stones  cut  into 
figures,  which  are  the  idolaters'  gods,  and 
before  which  they  offer  their  adorations. 
Although  the  owner  has  strictly  forbidden 
any  one  to  continue  worship  here  (since  it 
seems  to  be  but  a  private  place  of  worship), 
nor  to  use  the  tank  close  by  for  washing, 
and  desired  us  not  to  suffer  those  things, 
yet  three  men  seem  determined  not  to 
leave  off:  they  come  every  morning,  aud 
have  here  their  morning  service. 

I  had  the  following  conversation  with 
thff  idolater :  "  Why  do  you  do  this  rpoiut- 
ing  to  the  stones — "  Sir,  that  is  our  god.'* 
But  can  this  stony  god  hear  you  ?  Can  he 
see  you  ?"  He  laughed,  and  of  course 
would  not  say  yes. 

March  6. — The  idolater  mentioned  oo 
the  17th  of  February  still  continues  to  or- 
nament his  stones  with  flowers,  and  to 
adore  them.  I  called  him  in  to-day,  and 
asked  him  why  he  continued  this  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  good  advice  I  had 
given  him 

He  said,  at  last,  that  if  I  would  not  have 
it,  he  would  not  come  any  more  to  these 
stones. 

March  8. — Walking  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  garden,  I  found  a  man  gather- 
ing flowers  from  the  shrubs  round  our 
house,  for  ornamenting  their  gods.  1  asked 
him  why  he  did  so.  Fie  said  for  the  Swami 
'  (Gods).    I  entered  then  into  conversation 
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on  the  folly  of  serving  gods  that  have  ears, 
but  cannot  bear.;  mouth*,  but  cannot 
speak;  and  eyes,  but  cannot  see;  and 
shewed  bim  the  reasonable  service  of  God' 
in  Jesus  Christ  He  listened  with  atten- 
tion, and  assented  to  what  I  said  about 
the  idol*. 

April  8.-Two  Heathens  of  the  Pandaran 
Caste,  one  of  them  a  teacher,  came  and 
desired  to  hear  the  Word  of  Truth.  Their 
stony  and  wooden  gods,  he  said  were  fool- 
ish things:  he  wished  to  know  the  true 
God. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  when  asked  the 
reason  of  their  desiring  the  Testament, 
gave  us  in  general  this  answer :  "  Iu  our 
Church  we  bear  Latin,  which  we  do  not 
understand  ;  we  wish  to  read  and  under- 
stand ourselves."  Au  aged  person  among 
them  seemed  to  be  a  zealot.  His  business, 
he  said,  is  to  converse  with  the  Heathen 
about  the  truth.  When  receiving  the  Tes- 
tament; he  appeared  to  be  greatly  joyful  5 
and,  iu  a  pathetic  manner,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  Tamul,  which,  when  I 
did  not  understand  them,  he  gave  after- 
wards in  writing  to  our  servant:— "The 
true  God  sent  you,  his  chosen,  for  our 
sake.  For  that  you  have  gladly  given  us 
the  Gospel,  in  order  to  learn  it,  and  to 
wajjt  faithfully,  in  peace  and  according  to 
the  truth,  we  give  you,  Sir,  our  united 
thanks.- 

Last  week  some  of  the  Pariah  Christians 
(the  lowest  Caste)  came  and  requested  us 
to  take  their  children  intoour  School.  We 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  them  ;  but,  as 
the  Malabar  Caste  dare  not  even  touch 
the  Pariah  Caste,  and  would  think  it  a 
pollution  to  stand  together  with  the  chil- 
dren of  that  Caste  before  the  same  card, 
it  occasioned  some  consideration. 

June  19.— -There  are  now  above  110 
children  in  the  School,  consisting  of  chil- 
dren of  Protestant  Christians,  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  Heathen.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  little  scruple  about  their 
Castes.  High  and  low  Castes  learn  toge- 
ther. 

The  reader  caunot  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  most  inveterate  of  the  Hindoo  preju- 
dices giving  way  before  the  zealous  stea- 
diness of  these  worthy  promoters  of  Truth 
and  knowledge.  As  Caste  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
considers  all  men  as  brethren,  made  of  the 
same  blood,  every  instance  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  by  that  ancient  notion,  being 
removed,  is  well  entitled  to  attention. 


TBAHQOEBAft. 

We  have  occasionally  reported  the  state 
of  Dr.  John's  Schools,  at  Tranquebar:  the 
following  is  the  latest  report  that  has 
readied  us.  We  are  happy  to  see  Heathen 
of  several  Castes,  in  conjunction  with  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  This  also  augurs  well. 

Jan.  %  1815. — According  to  custom, 
we  received  congratulations  for  the  New 
Year  from  various  persons.  Among  them 
were  the  Scholarsof  the  Malabar  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Portuguese  Schools.  Among 
the  former  were  also  those  boys  who  hi* 
therto  attended  my  weekly  instructions. 
Some  of  them  delivered,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  a  written  congratulation,  which 
they  had  learned  by  heart  Its  simplicity 
was  pleasing,  and  the  whole  was  affecting. 

To  end  Jan.  to 
.admitted,  of  June 

1814     1815 

Into  the  English  and  Tamul  Schools :  — —  — — 

Protestant  Christian 138  11 

Roman  Christian 103  17 

Brahmin  Heathen 67  16 

Sootra  Heathen 005  913 

Mahomedan 39 

1495 
Into  the  Pariah  Schools:  ■ 

Sootra 17  .    . 

Protestant  Bdys 838  .    . 

Ditto         Girls 194  .    . 

Ditto         Boys  and  Girls 13 

Roman  Catholic 38 

Heathen 58  9 

Mahomedan 9 

4Q3 

Total    1965 
CEYLON. 

We  are  desired  to  correct  an  inadver- 
tency in  our  Report  of  the  Conversion  of  a 
Bud  ha  Priest,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Clough,  in  Vol.  Ill  p.  100.  N.S.  That  Gen- 
tleman was  sent  out  by  the  Wesley  an  Me- 
thodist Society  for  Foreign,  Missions,  and 
arrived  at  Ceylon  about  Midsummer,  1814. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  General  Re- 
port, concerning  this  island  and  its  natives* 

The  climate,  though  warm,  is  not  into- 
lerable. For  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  two  in  the  evening,  it  is  most  delight* 
ful.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  in- 
dolent. The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  a  nursery 
for  idleness,  as  a  small  garden  of  them  sup- 
plies a  family  with  every  thing  they  want  j 
from  them  they  get  meat,  drink,  oil,  &c 
and  even  timber  to  cover  their  bouses. 
Very  few,  even  of  grown  men,  we/r  any 
clothing  higher  than  their  loins ;  so  thai 
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Hie  moet  of  the  pupils  are  naked  from  the 
.  waist  up,  and  several  of  them  are  young 
men :  but  we  hope  in  some  time  to  prevail 
on  them  to  cover  all  their  bodies  •,  for  no- 
thing must  be  attempted  on  a  sudden  with 
the  natives. 

A  converted  Moormsn  has  from  6ve  to 
forty  Mahomedans  with  him  every  day,  to 
whom  he  reads  such  parts  of  the  Koran  as 
mention  Jesus  Christ,  and  shews  the  same 
to  them  in  the  Malabar  Testament ;  and 
what  is  most  astonishing,  he  lives  in  peace 
and  safety  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
bear  him  patiently,  and  with  apparent  sa- 
tisfaction. 

It  is  singular  to  see  the  difference  of 
character  between  the  Bud  hist  Priest* 
and  the  Brahmins  of  the  Continent.— 
The  Brahmins  are  of  a  reserved  and  for- 
bidding disposition :  they  spend  their  time 
chiefly  in  their  temples;  and,  when  an 
European,  or  a  Christian,  approaches  and 
would  enter,  they  retire,  aud  close  the 
doors  and  themselves  within ;  for  they  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  most  horrid  profana- 
tions of  their  temple,. for  a  Christian  to 
enter.  But  the  Priests  of  Bud hu  are  men 
'  of  a  mild,  affable  disposition  ;  and  it  seems 
to  afford  them  pleasure  when  Europeans 
visit  their  temples:  they  readily  admit 
them  into  any  part,  and  will  answer  any 
questions  which  are  proposed  to  them. 

The  priests  are  known  by  having  their 
heads  clean  shaved.  They  are  dressed 
in  a  loose  yellow  garment,  and  live  chiefly 
by  begging.  Those  of  them  who  Jiave  a 
temple  are  rather  better  circumstanced, 
though  their  income  is  very  small :  for  the 
people,  in  general,  are  miserably  poor. 
When  they  go  to  worship,  they  carry 
their  offering;  some,  a  particular  kind  of 
flowers,  (this  is  the  lowest  degree  of  offer- 
ing,) others  a  little  fruit,  &c. 

Speaking  of  their  Festivals,  says  the 
writer, 

The  most  remarkable  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  preaching  temple.  It  conti- 
nued two  days  and  two  nights.  All  their 
S laces  of  worship  are  built  on  the  highest 
ills  which  they  can  find.  We  got  thither 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When 
we  arrived  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  a  report  of  our  coming  going  before 
us,  we  were  met  with  blazing  torches  to 
convey  us  to  the  place. 

The  place  covered  a  square  of  about  fif- 
teen yards,  open  on  all  sides  for  entrance. 
Two  pulpits  stood  in  the  centre.  It  was 
lighted  up  with  lamps  in  every  direction. 
Crowds  of  people  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters; none  coming  without  an  offering  of 
lorae  kind.     Such  quantities  of  eatables 


and  fruits  I  never  before  saw  collected  to- 
gether. Several,  both  men  and  women, 
who  could  not  bring  great  offerings,  made 
it  up  by  consenting  to  be  placed  in  the 
aisles  with  lamps  upon  their  heads;  some 
of  whom  engaged  to  stand  twelve,  some 
fourteen,  some  sixteen  hours :  during  that 
time  they  were  not  to  move  a  limb :  the 
reward  would  be,  that,  when  they  are 
born  again  into  this  world,  the  god  Budhu 
will  take  care  that  they  have  plenty  of 
light  The  same  reward  they  expect  in 
all  their  other  offerings.  One  of  the 
grand  tenets  of  their  religion  seems  to  be 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Before  the 
high-priest  and  the  inferior  priests  assem- 
bled, our  attention  was  particularly  at* 
tracted  by  a  band  of  Malabar  Singers  and 
Musicians,  who  all  sat  upon  the  ground; 
the  singers  forming  a  circle,  with  the  mu- 
sicians in  the  middle. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  priests  came  in 
great  pomp,  aud  ascended  the  two  pulpits. 
One  preaches  in  the  Cingalese  language, 
and  it  requires  another  to  interpret  The 
subject  of  their  preaching  is  nothing  more 
than  the  relation  of  great  actions  which 
have  been  performed  by  Budhu.  But  I 
ought  to  have  observed  that  this  service 
began  by  prayer.  It  was  offered  up  by  a 
Cingalese  to  the  high-priest  after  he  had 
ascended  the  pulpit:  the  subject  of  the  pe- 
tition was,  that  the  priest  would  preach 
well  to  the  surrounding  multitudes.  This 
was  in  the  Shanscrit  Language.  After 
this,  the  priest  read  their  Commandments; 
and,  at  the  end  of  each,  all  the  people  ut- 
tered aloud  a  word,  which  signifies  "That 
is  good !"  or  u  Amen."  After  this  he  began 
to  preach ;  and,  every  time  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  Budhu,  the  people  cried  out 
as  above,  at  the  same  time  bowing  them- 
selves down.  This  noise  was  so  loud,  that 
we  could  hear  it  a  mile  from  the  place. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  are  Malabars.  They  speak 
Tamul,  and  profess  the  Hindoo  Religion. 
Their  superstitious  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  own  religion  is  almost  unconquerable. 
They  contract  marrisges  at  a  very  early 
age.  I  saw  a  married  couple:  the  hus- 
band twenty-one,  and  his  wife  only  seven 
years  of  age.  The  Brahmins  are  a  most 
deceitful  and  treacherous  set  of  men ;  and 
by  their  art,  they  succeed  in  imposing  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  absurd 
tenets.  The  most  learned  amongst  them 
are,  in  general,  infidels  1  Many  of  them 
are  very  intelligent  men,  well  acquainted 
with  Oriental  Literature,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge    of  general  history. 
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I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
some  of  them,  whom  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  not  so  inimical  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  as  is  generally  represented. 
They  say  it  is  written  in  their  books,  that 
a  religion  will  come  from  the  West,  and 
prevail  throughout  the  world.  On  asking 
what  religion  they  supposed  it  would  be  ? 
they  said,  the  Christian.  I  have  had  seve- 
ral very  interesting  conversations  with  the 
head  Brahmin  in  the  island.  We  conversed  ^ 
largely  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo  Re- 
ligioQ.  On  the  subject  of  Christianity 
be  displayed  much  candour,  and  seemed 
willing  to  know  the  truth.  He  told  me 
there  were  four  crimes  that  could  never  be 
pardoned ;  murder,  blasphemy,  theft,  and 
lying. 

Oo  that  part  of  the  island  there  are  also 
seven  thousand  Moormen  (Mahomedans.) 
These  are,  in  general,  a  very  inquisitive 
race.  Many  of  them  have  lately  begun  to 
read  the  Scriptures  with  great  attention ; 
and  some  are  almost  persuaded  to  be 
Christians.  One  has  embraced  Christia- 
nity with  all  his  heart.  He  goes  among  his 
couutrymen,  proclaiming  to  them  the  word 
of  life.  Some  listen  with  great  seriousness, 
and  others  are  much  exasperated:  indeed, 
sometimes  his  life  has  been  in  danger.  1 
asked  him,  if  he  was  not  afraid:  he  replied, 
*  Afraid!  no  ;  why  should  I  be  afraid? 
God  is  with  me!'* 

The  Cingalese,  who  inhabit  the  south  of 
the  island,  and  are  worshipers  of  Budhu, 
are  a  most  indolent  and  ignorant  people. 
They  seem  to  possess  fewer  prejudices 
against  Christianity  than  the  Matabars; 
but  I  think  this  arises  chiefly  from  their 
great  indifference  about  all  religion.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  are 
their  religious  principles.  Out  of  about 
one  thousand  priests,  u  ho  arc  on  the  island, 
there  are  scarcely  two  to  be  found  who 
agree  in  their  sentiments.  They  say 
that  Nababrachmea  is  their  great  god  ; 
—  and  that  he  dwells  in  the  highest 
heaven,  but  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world*  Besides  him, 
they  have  gods,  whose  names  they  can 
mention,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand! They  deny  the  existeuce.  of  a 
Creator,  and  roaintaiu  that  the  world  owes 
its  being  to  chance!  They  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls  for  a 
certain  term,  and  then  Total  Annihilation. 
Budhu  is  the  object  of  their  worship.;  be- 
cause they  think  that  he  superintends  all 
the  actions  of  meu.  They  tell  us  that 
Budhu  has  been  incarnated  several  hun- 
dred times,  and  has  always  done  something 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  They  admit 
that  nothing  was  ever  known  but  by  oral 


tradition;  till,  after*  raps* of sevaral  hun- 
dred years,  a  set  of  priests,  in  concert* 
wrote  of  him.  Their  tradition,  in  respect 
of  the  earth,  is,  that  it  is  supported  on 
three  rocks ;  that  these  rocks  are  supported 
on  water;  and  that  the  water  is  supported 
on  the  winds!  Hie  priests  wear  long 
yellow  garments :  they  are  very  abstemi- 
ous, shave  their  heads,  never  marry,  nor 
drink  wine  or  spirits  of  any  sort,  and  eat 
only  once  a  day.  They  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  fear;  and  dread  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  which  leads  them  to  pay  reli- 
gious adoration  to  the  Devi).  On  entering 
a  new-built  house,  they  offer  -sacrifices, 
and  earnestly  intreat  the  Devil  not  to  visit 
them  with  afflictions.  When  any  one  is 
ill,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembles 
together;  and,  by  sacrifices,  music,  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  praying,  they  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  the 
sick  body. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  one  re- 
move from  the  Heathen.  Tbey  have  only 
changed  the  names  of  the  Heathen  Gods, 
and  given  tbem  Christain  Names,  retain- 
ing all  the  heathenish' superstitions. 

The  Protestants,  so  called,  are  not  in 
a  much  better  couditton  than  either  the 
worshippers  of  Budhu  or  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. But,  in  the  midst  of  this  abounding 
wickedness  and  ignorance,  there  is  a  wil- 
lingness to  hear ;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
I  do  not  doubt  of  seeing  glorious  days  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  Bud  hist  Rett- 
gi6n,  that  the  King  of  Candy  was  pro- 
tected by  Budhu,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  could  never  be  dethroned.  Many  begin 
to  stagger,  in  consequence  of  recent  events. 

The  conversion  of  the  Budhist  Priest  to 
Christianity  has  occasioned  great  alarm, 
and  some  Budhbts  are  beginning  to  trem- 
ble for  the  safety  of  their  religion.  The 
Priest  is  now  employed  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Cingalese  and  Pali. 

There  are  several  schools  established  in 
Ceylon,  asiu  other  places, also;  they  will, 
no  doubt,  in  time  produce  extensive  be- 
nefit. North  America  has  lately  sent  four 
Missionaries  to  this  islaud. 


There  seems  to  be  a  spreading  convic- 
tion among  the  people  of  India,  of  the  des- 
picable nature  of  Idols:  when  conversed 
with  on  the  subject,  they  very  rarely  ven- 
ture to  defend  them.  It  may  justly  bo 
hoped  that,  as  this  prejudice  abates,  the 
patrons  of  these  Idols,  the  Brahmins,  and 
priests  of  the  temples,  will  lose  (heir  influ- 
ence, and  that  as  this  corruption  disappears, 
the  splendour  of  truth  will  become,  and  t* 
seen  to  be,  more  conspicuous. 
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,    TARTART:    A*T*ACHAJf. 

.  The  following  information,  which  Btates, 
the  progress  of  the  press  among  a  people 
which  greatly  need  instruction.,  is  pleasing. 
These  advantages  they  owe  to  the  benevo- 
lent exertions  of  the  Edinburgh  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Here  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Dickson  are 
stationed.     A  printing-press  is  established  ; 
and,  on  the  90th  of  November  (the  date  of 
the  last  letter),  three  sheets  and  a  half  of 
an  Edition  of  the  Psalms,  translated  into 
Turkish  by  Mr.  Dickson,    were  thrown 
off.    James  Peddte  and   Andrew   Hunter, 
two  of  the  ransomed  Natives,   were  en- 
gaged in  the  Printing  Office,  along  with 
Mr.  Mitchell ;  the  former  at  the  press,  and 
the  latter  at  the  cases:  besides  a  German 
pressman,  from  Georghiwsk.    From  the 
beginning  of  September,  when   they  first 
received  permission  from  the  Governor  to 
commence  their  missionary  labours,  they 
had  distributed  nearly  200  copies  of  the 
Turkish,  or  Tartar  New  Testament  printed 
at  Karass,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  Tracts  in  the  same  language,  among  the 
Tartars  in  the  city,  but  chiefly  among  Per- 
sian Merchants ;  by  whom  they  were  re- 
.  ceived  with  uncommon  eagerness,  com- 
pletely understood,  and  carried  away  with 
them  to  Derbent,  Shirvan,  and  even  to 
Ispahan.    There  is  every  prospect,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  Persian  New  Testa- 
ment, publishing  by  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety, is  ready  for  distribution,  it  will  ob- 
tain an  easy  entrance  into  the  Persian  Do- 
miuions,  and  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
inhabitants.    At  Astrachan,  also,  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  Tartars  to  the  circulation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  at  first  was 
extremely  great,  appears  to  be  consider- 
ably diminished;  and,    in  particular,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  that  tribe,  from 
Having  threatened  to  injure  the  Missiona- 
ries, is  become  so  friendly,  as  to  have  re- 
ceived a  New  Testament  himself,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  willingness  that  others  of 
his  countrymen  should  accept  of  copies,  if 
they  were  so  inclined. 

In  itinerating  among  the  Kirgbisian 
Tartars  who  are  settled  in  tents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orenburg,  Mr.  Macal- 
pine  is  assisted  by  Walter  Buchanan,  a 
converted  Circassian,  one  of  the  youths 
ransomed  at  Karass,  whose  piety,  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  Christian 
Zeal,  the  Missionaries  speak  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  Kirghisians,  though 
Mahomedans  by  profession,  are  represented 
to  be  in  general  ignorant  of  the  hateful  doc- 
trines of  that  religion ;  and  have  welcomed  • 
and  received  instruction  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity  with  gratitude  and  earnestness. 
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ON   THE 

POSSIBILITY  OF  PENETRATING 

IVTO 

TWS  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

We  understand  that  the  vessel  called 
the  Congo,  has  departed  for  her  destina- 
tion ;'  and  that  the  adventurous  travellers 
who  propose  to  enlighten  Europe  on  tht 
subject  of  African  communications    and 
productions,  have  departed  in  her  for  that 
purpose.     If  report  speak  truth,  the  expe- 
dition proposed  up  the  river  Congo,  is  to 
be  contemporary  with  another,  that  is  to 
follow  the  route  taken  by  Parke,  and  to 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles' as 
guided  that   unfortunate   traveller.    We 
have  found  our' best  informed  friends  differ 
in  opinion  from  ourselves,  on  the  propriety 
of  accompanying  this  attempt  by  a  military 
force.  Our  judgment  is,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  should  be  previously  ob- 
tained by  traffic ;  and,  that  traffic  might 
enable  those  appointed  to  conduct  it,  to 
obtain    information  essentially    necessary 
before  any  considerable  number  of  persona 
be.  committed  to  such  undertaking.    That 
the  time  of  the  year  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance,  cannot  be  denied;  and   we  hope 
every  thing  from  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  in- 
formation of  those  engaged,  who  may  derive 
the  most  essential  advantages  from    the 
oversights  of, their  adventurous  precursor. 
The  following  is  translated  from  a  French 
work  on  Africa,  mentioned  in  our  third 
vol.  page  415.  N.  S.    It  forms  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  that  work. 

Within  a  few  years  the  passion  for  dis- 
covery, united  with  the  dictates  of  philan- 
thropy, have  excited  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  li- 
beral ideas  promulgated  by  the  Society 
for  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade,  nave  pro- 
moted the  hope  of  carrying  civilization 
and  liberty  into  one  of  the  greatest  divi- 
sions of  the  ancient  world ;  a  quarter  of 
the  globe  which  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  devoted  to  slavery,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  progress  of  ages,  still  remains 
plunged  in  the  deepest  barbarity.  The 
travels  of  Vaillant  [the  writer  should  rather 
have  said,  of  the  Missionaries,  and  others, 
who  have  penetrated  to  Latakoo]  in  South 
Africa,  of  Mungo  Park,  in  the  interior  of 
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tronized  my  dispositions,  and  adopted  my 
projects; 

1  conversed  with  8idy  Moubamed  on  the 
subject;  be  undertook  to  conduct  me;  and 
the  negro  attendants,  with  the  Europeans 
-who  might  accompany  me:  the  sum  was 
agreed  on :  ten  thousand  francs  was  the  sum 
to  be  paid  in  hand  by  the  government,  for  the 
chief  of  the  caravan  *  two  thousand  crowns 
for  each  of  the  whites  who  accompanied  me, 
ooe  thousand  crowns  for  each  of  the  negro 
slaves  which  should  be  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Each  sum,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  party,  was  reduced  to  half  in 
case  of  death,  white  on  the  journey,  whe- 
tlier  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  bv  any 
other  cause  over  which  Mou^ammed  had 
nocontroul.  His  wives,  his  children,  his 
slaves,  remained  as  pledges  for  his  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty.  We"  were  to  cross 
over  to  Egypt,  and  to  be  conducted  safe  to 
Alexandria  or  to  Cairo,  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope  according  to  our  own  pleasure  or  op- 
portunity. 

This  small  caravan  was  to  be  composed 
of  no  more  than  two  or  three  whites,  in* 
eluding  myself,  also  of  two  negro  slaves.  A 
great  number  of  persons  multiplies  the 
chances  of  disease,  or  may  more  easily  give 
cause  of  iuquietude  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.    1  could  speak  the  WalotFlan- 

fuage;  I  knew  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  and 
inteuded  to  acquire  that  language:  my 
design  was  to  assume  the  Arab  dress,  and 
to  cause  a  French  serjeant  and  a  soldier 
who  had  accompanied  me  on  a  former  ex- 
pedition, to  do  the  same.  I  went  to  France 
to  receive  ultimate  instructions:  this  was 
in  1788:— M.  de  Colonue  had  'quitted  the 
ministry,  the  Revolution  advanced  rapidly, 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. " 

M.  Brisson  is,  therefore  mistaken,  when 
he  asserts,  in  the  preface  to  the  History  of 
his  shipwreck,  that  Sidy-Mouhammed  dis- 
suaded M.M.  Sparmann  and  Wadstrotn, 
both  Swedes,  whom  I  very  well  knew  at 
Senegal,  from  undertaking  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of  the  country ; — unless  per- 
haps, not  finding  the  same  inducement  in 
the  proposals  made  to  him,  at  the  time,  he 
'would  not  undertake  to  conduct  them 
safely. 

I  conclude  then,  that  it  is  possible  to 
cross  Africa,  and  that  it  is  not  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  difficulties.  The 
following  are  the  means  which  are  likely 
to  be  most  successful  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing. 

The  first  condition  is  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  Arab  or  Moor,  over  whom  the 
contracting  party  possesses  a  determined 
influence,' and  who  may,  therefore,  be  de- 
pended oo  :  this  man  must  he  engaged  as 


[on  the  West]  and  of 
in  Fezsan  [on  the  North]  begin  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  success  attending 
such  an  enterprise. 

It  u>  out  of  doubt  that  every  year  Africa 
is  crossed  in  its  widest  part,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Red  Sea,  by  caravans  containing  thou- 
sands of  people,  whose  pretence  is  religion, 
twit  whose  principal  object  is  commerce. 
In  the  Desert,  among  the  Arabs,  in  Se- 
negal, even,  numbers  of  these  Pilgrim 
Moors  are  met  with,  who  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Sidy  [the  writer  should  have 
said  Hadgi]  meaning  Samf,  a  name  given 
from  respect,  to  those  who  have  performed 
the  journey  to  Mecca. 

While  I  resided  in  Africa,  there  was  in 
Senegal «  person,  named  Sidy  Mouham- 
med,  of  the  family  'of  the  Scherifis. .  As 
ScherhTand  as  Sidy  [HadgQ  he  had  double 
claims  to  the  veneration  of  the  Moors. 
This  man  who  was  much  whiter  in  his  com- 
plexion than  Moors  in  genera],  had  been 
at  Morocco  and  at  Mecca,  but  had  settled 
at  Senegal,  where  he  had  a  house,  wives, 
children,  slaves,  and,  in  short,  a  sufficiency 
of  fortune  to  render  his  situation  easy.  ^  He 
had  received  a  respectable  education,  his 
improvement  of  which  was  creditable  to 
his  natural  talents:  his  diposition  of  mind 
was  not  easily  penetrated:  in  commercial 
affairs  be  was  esteemed  faithful  to  his  en. 
gagements. 

In  a  former  voyage  to  Africa  I  had  be- 
gun to  study  the  country,  and  to  learn  the 
language  j  iu  a  second  voyage  I  had  been 
charged  by  the  French  Government  with 
the  duty  of  penetrating  into  the  interior, 
after  having  visited  the  petty  Princes  oo 
the  coast  Certain  treaties  to  be  concluded, 
observations  to  be  made  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Country,  were  the  main 
objects  of  my  excursion. 

I  had  in  part  executed  it:  I  had  pushed 
as  far  as  sixty  or  seventy  leagues  inland, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bourba-Walof.  I  had 
acquired  the  language,  I  was  habituated 
to  the  climate;  I  had  sustained  no  more 
than  one  fit  of  sickness,  from  which  1  had 
effectually  recovered.  My  youth,  decided 
inclination  for  the  natural  sciences,  a  strong 
inclination  for  travelling,  a  constitution 
sufficiently  good,  though  not  extremely 
robust,  the  obstacles  I  had  already  over- 
come, and  which  therefore,  emboldened 
me  to  meet .  others  that  might  oppose 
me,  with  chearfuluess,  all  supported  my 
extreme  desire  of  penetrating  into  Africa. 
M.  le  Chevalier  Bouffiers,  then  Governor 
of  Senegal,  who  had  always  treated  me 
with  an   affection    truly    paternal,   pa- 
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conductor  of  the  whole:  a  Sidy  [Hadgi] 
who  has  already  performed  the  journey  to 
Mecca,  is  the  man  who  ought  to  be  chosen 
in  preference.  No  Negro*  uuless  it  be  a 
Merchant  Mandiqgo,  is  competent  to  serve 
as  guide  in  this  attempt  The  white  man 
who  is  chief  of  the  Caravan,  should  possess 
a  firm  state  of  heath,  a  fund  of  gaiety  and 
spirit  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  vex- 
atious incidents,  a  patience  without  bounds, 
mildness  and  firmness,  equally  boundless. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  language 
is  very  necessary ;  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  would  be  extremely  useful. 

I  do  not  mention  other  sciences,  nor  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  prepare  a  travel- 
ler for  the  journey  ;  the  more  he  possessed, 
the  greater  would  be  the  fruits  of  the  ex- 
pedition. [We  therefore  add,  that  a  habit 
of  reading  Arabic,  with  a  few  Arabic  books 
on  proper  subjects,  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  such  Natives  as  might  be  met  with,  also 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  cus- 
toms, and  prejudices,  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely essential.] 

Two  or  three  persons,  at  most,  should 
accompany  the  principal,  a  greater  num- 
ber, as  1  have  already  said,  would  increase 
the  chances  of  disease.  This  number 
would  be  sufficient  to  preserve,  in  case  of 
accident,  the  observations  made  by  those 
who  might  fall  in  the  attempt. 

An  equal  number  of  camels  as  of  men 
would  be  necessary,  to  carry  burdens, 
whether  of  the  persons  themselves,  or  of 
their  provisions,  or  of  their  property ;  they 
should  be  but  very  slightly  laden,  and  their 
lading  so  disposed,  that  what  was  carried 
by  a  camel,  which  fell  sick,  was  drooping, 
,  or  wearied,  might  readily  be  divided  among 
those  which  retained  their  strength,  with- 
out adding  to  the  burthen  of  these  which 
remained,  beyond  their  strength  to  carry. 

.  Gold  and  siWer  are  almost  useless  in 
such  expeditions.  A  selection  of  goods 
suitable  to  the  places  intended  to  be  pass- 
ed, should  be  formed  :  but  the  quantity 
should,  by  no  means,  be  too  considerable  : 
it  would  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  would  occasion  the  greatest 
misfortunes.  Neither  should  more  of 
them  be  shewn  than  wis  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  daily  wants;  nor  any  carried 
but  what  was  of  light  weight,  and  Of  small 
compass. 

Good  fire-arms  are  necessary ;  but  not 
shewy;  without  gilding,  or  inlaid  silver 
decorations  t  the  propriety  of  having  pro- 
per ammunition,  and  especially  good  pow- 
der, most  strike  every  body. 

It  would  be  folly  to  think  of  living  in 
the  European  manner  from  the  very  com- 1 


raencemeut  of  the  Journey :  nevertheless,  m 
few  cakes  of  portable  soup  may  be  takes* 
which,  in  oase  of  disorder,  may  prove  salu- 
tary. Spirituous  liquors  are  completely  out 
of  the  question :  among  the  Moors  they 
would  occasion  censure  j  the  Negroes 
possess  the  sense  of  smelling  to  a  degree  so 
exquisite,  that  to  deceive  them  is  impossi- 
ble ;  nor  would  they  let  any  person  rest* 
until  they  had  obtained  the  whole  quantity, 
little  or  much. 

The  dress  should  be  completely  Arabian  'r 
that  is  to  say,  a  shirt  or  tunic  of  Guinea- 
blue  ;  a  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  turban  on 
the  head,  a  second,  whether  of  cotton  or  of 
wool,  answering  the  purposes  of  a  cloak, 
and  drawers,  or  a  kind  of  pantaloons,  of 
cotton  ;  no  stockings;  sandals  on  the  feet 
are,  already,  a  kind  of  luxury. 

The  time  of  departure  should  be  fixed 
immediately  after  the  rainy  season  is  over  j 
it  is  not  till  a  month  after  the  rains  have 
ceased,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  or  pos- 
sible, to  start,  during  which  the  immense 
marshes  formed  by  the  fallen  waters, 
would  be  diminishing,  and  obstacles, other- 
wise insurmountable,  would  be  gradually 
abating  ;  supposing  the  point  of  departure 
to  be  Senegal  or  Goree.  The  rains  end  at 
the  beginning  of  October  •,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  therefore,  the  jour- 
ney might  commence.  In  the  course  to 
be  followed,  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  Moors:  that  perfidious  people 
massacre  travellers  without  pity,  or  re* 
duce  them  to  slavery,  after  having  stripped 
them  of  every  thins ;  it  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  cross  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Nigritia,  whence  a  stranger  might  be  ran- 
somed, and  where  the  persons  of  travellers  * 
would  be  respected,  especially  if  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  a  tulb  or  Ma- 
rabout-sidi,  i.  e.  a  mint. 

Supposing  the  place  of  departure  to  be 
Senegal  or  Goree,  1  shall  indicate  the 
course  to  be  followed.  I  do  not  mean  to 
name  the  villages  :  they  may  be  seed  on 
the  Itinerary  given  by  M.  Rubaut,  who 
was  sent  to  Galam,  in  1786,  in  M.  Du- 
rand's  Voyage  on  Senegal,  Paris,  1802, 
S  vols.  2t0.  M.  D.  was  at  that  time 
Director  of  the  Senegal  Company.  This 
envoy  occupied  about  a  month  in  going  to 
Port  St.  Joseph  :  the  Marabout,  who 
served  him  as  a  guide,  was  about  the  same 
length  of  time  iu  returning,  The  distance 
from  Senegal  to  Galam  is  estimated  at 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

Departing  from  Senegal,  from  Gandiot_ 
or  Mouit,  a  village  of  Cayor,  the  way  lies 
into  the   Walof  country,  which  is  to  be 
crossed.     But,   if  departing  from  Goree, 
setting  off  from  the  village  of  Ben,  the* 
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country  of  Cayor  if  to  be  crossed:  from 
whateverplace  the  departure  is  taken,  the 
states  of  Boorba-Walof  must  be  crossed, 
also  the  country  of  Barre,  that  of  Bam* 
bona,  that  of  Meriol,  the  state  of  Bondou, 
by,  which  we  arrive  at  GaJam ;  from  thence 
travelling  up  the  river  Senegal,  by  land, 
we  peas  the  cataracts  of  the  rock  Felou 
and  Govinea;  advancing  towards  the 
Mountains  in  which  the  Niger  takes  its 
source.  The  endeavour  then  should  be  to 
reach  Kamalia,  where  Mungo  Ftrk  resided 
for  a  time ;  passiug  by  the  back  of  the 
mountains;  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Niger  to  Sego;  the  descending  current 
brings  us  to  Tombuctoo,  or  to  Houssa,  or 
Tockrur,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
Niger ;  there  are  considerablecities  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  to  which  caravans  fre- 
quently resort,  as  well  from  Morocco,  as 
from  Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  or  from  Egypt  or 
Abyssinia.  From  hence,  therefore  a  Caravan 
may  be  accompanied  to  Egypt, proceeding 
by  Kaana,  and  Agadea,  crossing  a  part  of 
the  desert,  to  the  country  of  Bornou,  from 
thence  to  the  Kubbabee-Shrarabs,  and  so 
to  upper  Egypt., 

It  cannot  be  concealed  lhat  various  ob- 
stacles are  to  be  overcome  in  such  a  jour- 
ney; but,  I  think  whoever  is  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  at  Tambuctou  or  at  Tock- 
rur, will  have  performed  the  most  hazard- 
ous portion  of  the  journey.  Arabs  who 
have  frequently  effected  this  expedition 
are  often  met  with  in  Senegal ;  as  are  Man- 
dingoes  on  the  Gambia.  In  1786  M»  Der- 
neville,  captain  of  the  African  batallion, 
who  performed  the  journey  to  Galam,  going 
up  the  river,  was  told  of  a  letter  written 
by  white  men,  which  bad  been  brought 
by  Mandiugo  merchants  from  above  Ga- 
lam ;  this  letter  they  had  received,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  five  days*  journey,  from 
other  merchants,  but  it  was  not  forwarded, 
because  they  could  find  nobody  whowould 
give  the  price  demanded  for  it  A  great 
number  of  reports  of  this  nature,  were  often 
in  circulation  at  Senegal,  and  on  the  Gam- 
bia :  they  prove  that  the  communication, 
however  difficult  it  may  be,  is  not  impos- 
sible. When  a  powerful  government  de- 
termines to  reward  such  attempts  by  dis- 
tinctions or  by  recompense,  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  men  bold  enough  to  under- 
take theaif  and  probably  fortunate  enough 
to  accomplish  them.1' 

The  latter  sentence  of  this  Essay  we 
heartily  wish,  may  be  descriptive  of  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  entered  on 
this  hazardous  enterprise.  It  should  be 
understood,  that  the  Arab  merchants  who 
compose  the  caravans  reckon  length  o/ 
time  as  nothing. 


DOMESTIC  GAS  LIGHTS. 

It  has  hitherto  been  a  just  remark,  that 
however  well  the  Gas  Light  principle,  or 
operation,  might  suit  extensive  premises, 
yet  it  was  not  calculated  for  those  smaller 
demands,  which  may   with  propriety  be 
denominated  home  consumption.    Private 
families  coujd  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
discovery  ;  ueither  did  it  afford  them  the 
means  of  rendering  useful  any  substance 
that  hitherto  had  been  waste,  or  worthless. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  and  expected,  that 
this  improvement  would  at  length  be  made; 
and  we  conjecture,  that  the  following  ac- 
count of  attempts  for  that  purpose,  will 
lead  to  others,  of  greater  advantage.    It  ir 
well  known,  that  the  principle  of  the  Gas 
affording  light,  is  found  iu  many  substan- 
ces; some  of  which  are  now  treated  aa 
mere  refuse :  a  mode  of  rendering  these 
serviceable,  seems  to  be  all  that  is  wanting 
to  perfect  the  discovery ;— for,  after  the 
operation  of  fire  fn  producing  light,  what 
further  properties  can  be  looked  for?    It 
gives  pleasure  to  think  that  the  improve* 
ment    has  originated  among  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  British  Settlements  in 
North  America. 

"Fort  BIN*,  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.22, 1815. 
*  Mr.  Editor. — From  a  sense  of  the 
great  benefits  which  society  may  derive 
from  the  following,  we  solicit  a  place  in 
your  valuable  paper,  so  as  to  communicate 
our  discoveries,  for  the  general  benefit  of  * 
mankind,  and  of  this  province  in  particular. 
We  think  its  utility  will  be  universal 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, as  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  so  as 
to  supersede  in  a  great  measure  the  con- 
sumption of  caudles  and  oil,  whether  in 
streets,  warehouses,  stores,  workshops,  or 
dwelling-houses ;  it  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  every  rank  and  class  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  simplicity  and  easy  expense  of 
materials,  and  in  constructing  an  apparatus 
to  put  it  into  practice,  will,  we  trust,  ren- 
der it  an  object  worthy  of  public  attention./ 
We  took  about  tix  ounces  of  birch  bark, 
and  about  two  ounces  of  pitch  pine  knots, 
which  we  put  into  a  metal  tea-kettle  hold- 
ing about  a  gallon  ;  we  secured  the  top 
with  clay,  to  prevent  the  gas  evaporating 
therefrom  ;  then  placiug  the  kettle  on  the 
fire,  in  about  five  to  seven   minutes  the 
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current  of  smoke  began  to  play  oat  of  the 
none  of  the  kettle,  to  which  we  applied  a 
lighted  candle :  it  communicated  with  the 
gas  as  quick  as  gunpowder,  and  continued 
burning  with  a  clear  and  bright  light, 
equal  to  three  candles,  for  the  space  of  one 
"hour  and  thirty  minutes.  At  the  next 
trial,  after  cleaning  the  kettle  of  all  the 
substances,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
the  bark  alone*  we  put  ten  ounces  of 
birch  bark,  and  lengthened  the  conductor 
with  reeds,  or.  rush-pipes,  anil  applied  a 
lighted  candle  as  formerly  to  the  current 
Issuing  from  the  pipes,  and  it  continued  to 
give  a  most  beautiful  light  for  the  space  of 
three  hours  without  ever  burning  the  reeds. 
We  observed  that  there  was  about  one  or 
one  and  a  half  inch  of  current  between  the 
reed  and  the  flame.  The  longer  the  con- 
ductor the  more  pleasant  the  light,  so  that 
from  one  conductor  there  may  be  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  that  too  may  be  carried  to 
the  distance  of  miles  by  means  .of  a  con- 
ductor. Though  the  assertion  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  to  those  who  are  any  way 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gas,  we  are 
assured  it  will  meet  their  approbation. 

"Thus  far,  sir,- we  have  detailed,  and 
-trust  that  future  experiments  will  give 
demonstrative  proof  of  its  utility. 

(Signed)  "  Jamts  Harris. 

"James  Harper." 
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Humanum  nihil  a  me  aiienum  puto. 

ASSOCIATION    rOR   THE   RF.LIFF    OF   THE 
POOR    OF    LQNDON. 

REPORT  to  the  General  Meeting,  Jan.  10, 
1816. 

Ik  making  (he  present  Report  it  is  re- 
quisite to  comprise  the  distribution  of  Coals 
made  by  the  Association  in  the  winter  of 
1814,  as  well  as  that  of  the  last  season. 
In  the  former,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
chaldrons  of  coals  were  purchased,  which, 
being  Pool  measure,  yielded  on  re-sale  two 
hundred  and  seven  chaldrons  twenty-five 
bushels,  and  were  sold  to  the  poor,  bringing 
recommendations  from  subscribers,  at  one 
shilling  per  bushel.  The  distribution  com- 
menced on  the  24th  of  January  1814, 
and  continued  till  the  1st  of  April,  being 
forty-seven  days  of  delivery.  The  extreme 
severity  of  that  winter,  its  long,  continu- 


ance, and  the  consequent  very  high  price 
of  coals,  rendered  it  peculiarly  service- 
able, especially  when  it  is  considered,  it 
afforded  great  relief  to  not  less  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  families  residing  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  And 
though  the  loss  incurred  by  the  sale  of 
coals  in  the  winter  1814,  amounted  to 
573/.  7s.  yet  the  saving  to  the  poor  must 
have  been  to  a  much  larger  amount ;  coals 
being  retailed  for  some  weeks  at  3s.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

In  the  last  winter,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  chaldrons  of  Coals  were  pur- 
chased, which  yielded  on  re-sale  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  chaldrons  thirty-one 
bushels.  These  were  mostly  sold  at  the  re- 
duced price  of  0d.  per  bushel.  The  distri- 
bution commenced  on  the  16th  of  January, 
and  terminated  on  the  28th  of  March,  be- 
ing thirty-seven  days  of  delivery.  The 
avidity  with  which  recommendations  were 
sought  from  subscribers,  and  the  gratitude 
expressed  by  the  applicants,  evinced  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  relief,  which 
extended  to  not  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  necessitous  families  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Committee  has  fully  convinced 
them  of  the  eligibility  of  assisting  the 
poor  with  fuel  at  a  reduced  price  in  the 
winter  season,  and  they  cannot  believe  that 
any  other  mode  of  relief  would  be  equally 
serviceable  and  acceptable.  They  are 
also  persuaded  that  the  same  sentiment 
of  approbation  and  preference  impresses 
the  subscribers  generally,  from  the  great 
liberality  with  which  this  charity  has  been 
supported.  The  loss  incurred  by  the  sale 
of  coals  during  the  last  winter  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  the  former  year,  owing 
to  the  reduced  price  of  the  article,  being 
495/.  12s.  Id. 

After  the  experience  the  Committee 
have  now  had,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
charity  in  Coals.  How  great  an  article  of 
primary  necessity  fuel  is  to  the  poor, 
every  one  on  reflection  must  be  convinced, 
constituting  as  it  were  the  primum  mobile 
to  their  cheap  and  economical  living  ; 
greatly  promoting  cleanliness,  on  which 
their  health  much  depends ;  and  in  nume- 
rous cases  affording  the  means  of  industry* 
especially  to  the  female  sex  :  but  that  the 
poor  should  be  the  only  class  of  the  com  - 
salinity  necessitated  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  coals,  and  at  a  time  when  their 
means  of  subsistence  are  also  much  dimi- 
nished, may  well  claim  our  sympathy  and 
regret  I  In  tins  great  and  populous  metro- 
polis, which  frequently  contains  many  thou.- 
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studs  of  industrious  mechanics  and  others, 
oat  of  employ,  or  partially  so,  in  the  winter 
season*  besides  many  other  species  of  ad* 
verity  and  distress,  there  is  no  similar 
institution  which  continues  its  relief  through 
toe  entire  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
spreads  its  arms  to  all,  without  limitation 
of  district.  To  adequately  reliere  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  iu  this  respect,  instead 
of  one,  there  oujriit  to  be  several  depots 
in  those  parts  of  London  where  the  poor 
principally  abound,  viz.  SpUalfiMs,  Shorr- 
ditch,  Mite- End  and  Rotclif,  St.  Luke't, 
**d  CrippUgatfp  CUrkenweU,  St.  Cilet%st 
Mjiybone,  Watmintter,  Lambeth,  and 
South  work  :  some  of  which  place*,  by 
their  remoteness  from  the  City  Public 
Kitchen,  though  iu  so  central  a  situation, 
preclude  their  inhabitants  from  that  free 
participation  in  the  intended  relief  which 
could  be  desired.  In  alt  those  district!, 
there  are  not  wanting  many  benevolent 
individuals,  anxiously  disposed  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  Committee, 
from  their  past  experience,  can .  aasure 
inch,  that  by  adopting  the  plan  of  this  In- 
stitution, they  may  render  them  a  bene- 
ficial assistance  beyond  what  can  easily  be 
conceived,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  by 
any  other  mode  of  relief.  -Private  bene- 
volence .might  be  advantageously  and 
easily  directed  into  this  new  channel,  if 
gentlemen,  instead  of  giving  money, 
which  is  too  often  mischievously  abused, 
were  to  issue  orders'  on  some  neighbour- 
lag  coauVshed,  and  pay  the  difference  in 
account. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  this  charity  as  widely  as  possible,  a  judi 
i  adc 


regulation  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee last  winter,  whereby  the  porterage 
ofCoais  was  rendered  as  cheap  to  appli- 
cants residing  at  a  considerable  distance, 
as  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Public 
Kitchen.  The  Coals  sold  by  the  Asso- 
ciation being  always  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, will  go  much  further  in  the  con- 
sumption thsn  the  very  ordinary  kinds 
sold  at  chandlers'  shops  ;  the  measure  is 
also  better,  it  is  supposed  nearly  one 
peck  in  a  bushel  j  and  the  Committee,  by 
purchasing  large  quantities,  and  at  the 
most  eligible  times,  have  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  price,  quality,  and  measure, 
the  salvage  on  the  latter  nearly  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  men  necessarily  attend- 
ing the  delivery. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  the 

distribution    by   recommendatory  tickets 

from  the  subscribers,  diffuses  the  benefits 

•f  the  relief  more  extensively,  and  to  a 
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greater  number  of  deserving  objects  than 
could  be  effected  by  any  other  mode,  and 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  them,  to  be  able 
to  assert,  that  the  system  of  this  charity 
affords  such  facilities  to  relief,  that* no 
necessitous  or  distressed  person  or  family; 
residing  in  the  City  of  London,  or 
Parts  Adjacent,  need  now  be  unrelieved  in 
the  essential  article  Of  Coals  during  the 
wluter  season* 

The  practical  utility  of  this  Institution 
being  so  great  and  evident,  the  Committee 
confidently  rely  on  the  continuance  of  that 
liberal  and  benevolent  support  from  tb# 
subscribers  and  the  public,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  uniformly  experienced. 
Signed  by  Order  and  on  ? 
Behalf  of  the  Committee, } 
WILLIAM  GOODE, 
Vice-PYeiident. 

Dr.   STATESfftMT   Of  CoAL  ACCOUNT   fttHft 

January  5th  to  May  10th  1814. 
1814.  Rec*lp*9.  L.      s.    4. 

Jan.  5.  To  Balance  in  Bank- 
eta'  hands  from  the  Associa- 
tions' Fund 197    4     1 

Apnl  1.  To  sale  of  7,477  Bush- 
els of  Coals,  at  Is.  per  Bushel  $73  17     0 

Subscriptions $sg  n    % 


4.1,400  IS    t 


1814.           DMutsenuntt.        L.     $.  4 

Jan*  24.    By  Purchase  of  195 
Chaldron  of  Coals,  average 

84s. SIS    9  0 

May  10.     Expenses  of  47  days 

of  delivery  of  do 6p    9  6 

Printer's  Bill,  Advertise- 
ments, Expenses,  &c      •    •    68    5  0 
Cash  repaid  to  Trustees    •    30    7  10 
Balance     ....♦»  414    0  9 

£.1,400  12  7 

Dr.  Ditto  STAttttfcKT  from  Jan,  1st  181$ 
to  Jan.  10th  1816.. 

1815.                  ReeHpti.           L.      $.  £ 

Jan.  1.    To  Balance    •     .     .414    0  0 
Feb.  15.    Produce  by  Sale  of 

2^32  Bushels  of  Coals  at  Is.  110  1*  0 
March  28.    Ditto  by  Sale    of 
4,611  Bushels  of  Coals  at  Qd.  172  18  3 
Subscriptions.     ....  706  15  0 
Dec.  5.      Interest  on  Exche- 
quer Bills    .    <        ...    .    15    1  I 

£.&**    7  S 

■          US  i- 
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.18*5.  DUburpmmi*.  t.   #.    <f. 

Jan.  id.    By  Purchase  of  180 
Chaldrons  of  Coals,  average 

63».  4d 570    0    0 

March  38.  Expenses  of  37  days 

.   Delivery  of  dd.  .    ....    SO    9    9 

Printers'  Bu%   Advertiser 

meats.  &c 56    8  1 1 

Repairs  Furniture,  and 

Incidentals 108    3    8 

Cash  advanced  to  Tftis- 

teea  for  Lease  of  House  In 

Friar  Street   ...    *    .    50    0    0 

Sept.  ftl.   Purchase  of  60  Chat- 

-  .  dronaof  Coals  for  the  Wititer 

1815  and  1916,  at  55s.    .    .  168    6    0 
1816. 
Jan.  10c    Ditto  of  30  Chal- 
drons of  Coals  for  ditto,  at 

61$ 91  10    0 

Cash  in  hand    30    9  11 
Ditto  $  Exchequer  ..Bill* 
300    0    0 


330    9  11 


X.j,483    7    3 


Note.  The  distribution  of  Coals  for  the 
present  whiter  commenced  on  Monday, 
fbe  18th  Of  December,  1815,  forthree  days 
m  the -week,  and  the  best  Coal*  are  now 
sellihg  at  9d.  per  bushel,  at  the  City  Pub- 
lic Kitchen,  Blackfriars,  on  Mondays. 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  2,  to  applicants  bringiug 
recommendations  from  Subscribers. 

gtatloml  HegWttt: 

FOREIGN. 


.    JL*%VLICA.:   BRUISH. 

Canada,  Destructive  Fire. 
'  E*tVtfcf  of-*  letter  from  Quebec,  dated 
Jet*.  4,  THT&r— *  On  the  night  of  the  26th 
January,  a  very  alarming  and  destructive 
tre  took  place,  which  totally  consumed 
the  arsenal  and  the  whole  range  of  build- 
Jngs-to  tifc  end  towards  Palace-gate  gmrtd- 
fcotite,  tbn  artillery  barracks  and  the  office 
of  ordnance  wereesved  by  roach  exertion, 
with  the"  private  houses  ojiposite  the  build- 
ings destroyed. 

AMtrRiCA:   vvtrtn  rffAtcs. 

▲MEKICAIf   TARIFF.— KF.W   DUTIES. 

ar^  The.following  is  a  copy  of  the  du- 
ties' hereafter  to  be  levied  on  foreign  im- 
portations :  if  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Merchants  of  Europe  $  and  to  mme  more 


than  those  of  our  own  country*  We,  there- 
fore, give  it  entire. 

tint.  Free  of  duty,— All  articlesfbr  the 
use  of  the  United  States,— philosophical  ap- 
paratus, kc. ;  books  and  all  articles  for  tbo 
use  of  schools  Ate.  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  wearing  apparel,  and  personal 
baggage  in  actual  use  of  persons  coming 
into  the  United  States  j  reguWof  antt- 
mouy ;  bark  of  cork  trees  manufactured; 
animals  for  breeding :  unwrought  burr 
stones ;  clay  uuwrought  j  bullion,  copper 
in  any  shape  for  use  of  mint,  copper  or 
brass  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  copper,  tin  in 
pigs  or  bars,  old  brass,  and  old  pewter, 
ftirs  uudressed,  lapis  calaminaris,  plaster  of 
Paris,  rags  of  any  kiud  of  old  clothes,  wool 
and  wood  unmanufactured  (except  maho- 
gany and  dyewood),  zinc,  tutenage,  and 
spelter,  and  olive  oil  in  casks  for  manufac- 
turers. 

S«,ojnf.  Ad  valorem  dutiesof  seven  nod  * 
half  per  cent.  Dyeing  drugs  and  their  mate- 
rials not  subject  to  other  duty,  mim  ara- 
ble, gum  Senegal,  jewellery,  gold  and  sil- 
ver watches  And  clocks,  or  parts  of  either, 
and  frames  of  clocks ;  laces  of  thread, 
silk,  or  cotton. 

15  per  cent—All  articles  not  free,  and 
not  subject  to  any  specific  duty. 

20  per  cent — Linens  of  all  kinds,  cam- 
brics, lawns,  hempen  cloths,  sail  cloth, 
Russia  and  German  linens,  silk* and  thread 
gloves  and  hose;  silks,  satins,  and  all  ar- 
ticles of  which  silk  is  the  material  or  chief 
value. 

«a  per  cent— AM  articles  manufactured 
of  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead, 
said  tin,  of  which  any  of  those  materials 
are  of  chief  value  5  brasa  and  iron  ware, 
cutlery,  pint,  needles,  buttons,  and  buckles 
of  all  kinds ;  gilt,  plated,  and  japanned 
warea  of  all  kinds  j  cannon,  muskets,  firs 
and  side  arms. 

28  per  ceut— Woollea  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  articles  of  which  wool 
ia  the  material  or  chief  value.' 

33}  per  cent— Cotton  manufactures  of 
all  descriptions  of  which  cotton  »  the  ma- 
terial or  chief  vaiue  ;  china-ware,  earthen- 
ware, stone  ware,  porcelain  and  glass- 
manufactures;  bonnets  and  caps  for  women, 
fans*  feathers,  ornaments  for  head-dresses, 
artificial  flowers,  and  millinery)  bats  ami 
caps  of  wool,  fur,  leather,  chip,  straw,  or 
silk ;  cosmetics,  washes,  balsams,  perfumes, 
painted  floor-cloths,  mats  of  grass  or  flags, 
saHad  oil,  pickled  capers,  anchovies,  &c; 
and  sweetmeats. 

35  per  cent*- Cabinet  wares  and  all  ma-! 
nufdcwires  of  wood, carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tion* and  ptrta  thereof  leather*  and  «U 
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Inane  of  it*  ore*  wliteii  ttw*  material  is  of 
chief  valae  $  pejier  of  all  descriptions  j 
brushes,  vantsv  whips,  printing-type;  and 
tf#r»g  iH4j  made. 

JVs^Artieles  charged  with  specific 
eutjef.— All,  beer  and  porter  m  bottle*, 
per  gaH.  20  dents;  do.  la  casks,  10 }  allum 
ter  tlxdi  bottle*  Mark  glass*  per  gross, 
B4  j  boats  per  pair,  200;  bristles*  per  lb; 
S ;  cards,  patttngj  nter  peck*  SO ;  cables  and 
cordage,  tarredy  pet  lb.  S;  do.  itntarred, 
?tm»  twine,  and  pack  thseadi  4 ;  candles; 
ialWavper  1b-3;  warn  ahd  spermaceti*  do. 
4;  castta,  Chinese,  6  ?  cinnamon*  2d;  cloves 
S5 ;  cheese,  #;  chocdlate,  6;  coal,  per 
bushel,  I J  topper  oat  ewt.  60,;  copper  in 
ifieeis,  rods,  bolts  or  nails,  4  ;  coflfee,.per 
2b. 6^  cotlon«^;  dtrrantia,8;  flgatS;  fish* 
forei^frcad^bti  pt*  Quintal,  100;  bwckarefc 
1.50:  sahadtf,260*  nM  other  pickled,  UX>; 
glass,  fftodow,  6'  by  16*  per  one  hundred 
quart  fce*f  230;  10  by  12,  275;,  above 
jobs  Iff  $2d;  fhier  per:  lb*.  5;  gewBow- 
©>r,6|  nana*  p6r  fcwt  Id©;  feroa  jo  bars* 
73;  in  iheatS)  rods  <nr  hoops,  rolled  iron  in 
tars  or  bolts,  WO ;  indigo*  fler  pound,  15; 
M,  lb  fags;  bwrt  or;  sheets,  1 ;  red  or 
tihfte,  dfjr  or  grouo&in  oil*  per  lb.  8  $  ma- 
boeaiy,  ?00)  mat-e,  per  lb.  5  j  nails,  8; 
ssutitgtjOO;  pepper*  8;  pimento,  6;  rai- 
snwia  jars  and  Jtoaesi  8 ;  all  others*  2; 
«K,  per  beahel  of  561bs;  20  ;  steel;  per 
t»i.  1009  Sfeftfsl,  per  ai.  260 ;  spirits  from 
grain,  fife  §*«*  proof  per .  gallon,  42 ;  2d* 
45;  3d,  40;  4*b*  3*?  dth,dO;  above  *5; 
•pttite  from  oahoo  aiaterfajs,  1st  audi  Sd 
proof,  38  5  9^  4*;  4rH,  48 ;  dcii«  57  ;  above 
15)  idicwasKf<trppeoio/«ilkj  per  pair/ 40 
-of  featheft,  30}  children'^.  20  ;  spike* 
per  Ik  2*;  soap,  8;  sdgar,  brown,  2$; 
ftbtte  cleyfed  orpdwdnro4  4;  Jump*  0; 
bit  ie;  candy,  is;  sonffj  12?  iailom  1 ; 
N,  from  Cbmk  /direct,  hohea,  10$  sou* 
ebony  aud  Made,  425 ;  imperial,  gunpowder 
and  eowee;  90 ;  by  son  and  young  hyson* 
40;  Irrsbaasmj  assd  otHar  green,  28;  tea 
from  other-  places,  bones,  14;  souchong, 
fce.S4;  gunriowder,  imperial  gunpowder, 
and  gomcej  68 5  hyson  sod  young  hyson* 
56;  tryaon  skin  and  other  green,  38;  tin 
plate*  per  100  square  feet,  130 ;  tobacco 
to«iuractareo\  Other  than  snuff  and  segars, 
10;  woods;  dyeing,  viz.  logwood  per  ton; 
500;  iikamghti,  1200 ;  whiting*  per  lfc-1 ; 
mnbrelhts  or  parasol*  of  silk,  200  5  do.  of 
<*Mrrtatowfc;  100;  frames  fordb.  75— 
ataet,  vis.  London  particular  Madeira  arid 
Utaropafguetf  per  gallon  100$  other  Ma- 
deira, 80;  imrgondy,chsmpaimiei  rheiriahj 
and  takar,  75  5  sherry  and  St.  Lucie,  €0 ; 
cl»r*i  and  other  wi:  es  imported  in  bottles; 
7« ;  Lbbod,  Oporto,  and  other  -tftiife*  of 
^tilt  and  Port*  50?.  Teueriiei  Fayalf  antl 


others  of  Western  Islands,  40  j  all  others 

25:*  \t 

On  Me  itfamt  <jf  Checking  Fires  tit  Cfarck*. 
The  following  remarks  are  deserving  of 
attention :  not  only  because  Churches  are 
exposed  to  accidents  from  fires,  by  work* 
men,  &c.  but,  also,  especially  from  light* 
ning,  and  other  atmospherical  phenomena. 

From  the  great  height  of  church-steeplea> 
says  a  New  England  paper,  it  ia  extreme* 
ly  difficult,  wheri  they  take  fire,  to  convey 
Water  enough  to  them  to  dtiugtnsh  it ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  place 
men  upon  them  for  the  purpose.  A  very 
large  amount  of  property,  in  our  country, 
is  veated  in  churches,  and  the  sum  is  con- 
stantly Increasing  ;  and  ai  steeples,  from 
the  sji^eat  quantity  of  wood  uaed  m  erect- 
ing and  flnikhing  them,  are  often  much 
exposed  tb  take  fire,  it  is  an  object  of  con- 
sidersble  importance,  as  for  as  possible,  to 
guard  agaihst  the  evil.  The  following 
method  is*  Adopted  at  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut. A  large  reservoir  is  placed  oh 
each  floor  in  the  steeple  sufficient  to  cou* 
tain  one  or  two  hogsheads,  which  is  kept 
filled  with  brine,  made  so  strong  that  it 
will  neither  freeze  in  the  winter,  nor  be- 
come putrid  in  the  summer ;  by  the  side 
of  them  is  placed  a  11  amber  of  fire- pockets, 
in  order,  that  if  a  fire  should  break  out  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  men  may 
immediately  repair  to  the  sjiot,  and  be  prei 
pared,  in  a  moment,  to  extinguisli  the  first 
aparkir  that  may  kindle.  Brine,  it  is  well 
Uriotfti  is  much  more  efficacious  in  extin- 
guishing fire,  than  mere  water. 

BSJLaA&Y   POWERS.    . 

Twit/*.— At  a  time .  when  die  piracies  of 
these  States  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, ahd  excited  so  much  outcry  among 
the  cdnrmetital  traders,  a  German  Jour- 
nal has  published  the  following  brief  no- 
tice respecting  Tunis,  extracted  from  an 
titipdhlianed  MS.  of  Mr.  Hoik,  who  wai 
for  seven  years,  from  1801  to  1807,  Danish 
Consul  ai  that  state.  He*  estimates  the  - 
population*  of  rite  kingdom  of  Tunis  in 
1807,  -after  the  plagtie  had  carried  off 
780,000  persons,  at  8,000*000  j  and  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Tunis  at  130,000 
souls;  The  nnniber  of  Arabs  exceeded 
that  of  Moots.  The  uwnberof  Christian 
slaves  gedCrally  varied  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
of  whom  usually  two-thirds  were  Neapoli- 
tans* Abating  their  slavery,  the  means  of 
sdbs'istssnce  afforded  them  were  not  nig- 
gardly. The  regular  army,  amounted  to 
about  five  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
who  jp*rc  all  Turks  of  Carugli  (sons  of 
¥  2 
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Turks  and  Mamelukes.  One-fourth  of 
them  guard  the  forts,  the  beat  were  in  ac- 
tive service.  There  was,  besides  a  Turkish 
and   Bedouin    cavalry  corps,   the    Beys 

Jftiard,  not  exceeding  200  men,  5,000  regu 
ar  Sionavi  cavalry,  and  7,000* irregular: 
the  Bey  could  alse,  in  case  of  necessity, 
raise  50,000  irregular  Bedouins.  The 
naval  force  of  the  government  usually  con- 
sisted of  .20  Corsair  ships,  of  which  one 
sr as  a  frigate  of  35  guns,  5  or  6  xebecks,  of 
from  20  to  24  guns,  a  or  10  galliots  with 
from  2  to  4*  or  6  guns,  but  well  manned, 
with  from  60  to  80  men.  The  private 
corsairs  paid  the  Dey  a  tithe  of  their 
booty. 

BELGIUM. 

•    Prize  fet  Poetry,  wm  fty  a  Lady. 

The  Royal  Society  of  the  Arts  at  Ghent 
having  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  author 
of  .the  best  Cantata  6n  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  14  have  been  presented  in  the 
French,  and  15  in  the  Flemish  language, 
A  lady,  Mrs.  Catherine  Wilhelmina  Bil 
derdick,  of  Amsterdam,  obtained  the  Prize 
for  the  Flemish  Cantata. 

FRANCE- 

Queen  of  France's  Last  Letter. 
Few  papers  made  greater  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  than  the  last  Will  of 
Louis  XVI.  published  and  circulated 
throughout  Europe,  after  his  death.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  explained  why  the 
wretches*  then  in  power  suppressed  this 
melancholy  document  from  the  world.  It 
has  already  produced  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  France. 

In  a  late  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties at  Paris,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  communicated  by  the  kings  com- 
mand, the  following  letter  from  the  late 
Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  to  her 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  written  before 
the  execution  of  the  former  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  Queen.  —  It  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  M.  Courtoia,  an  ex- 
con  ventlonalist,  lat  ely  deceased : 

«  Oct,  16,  Half  past  Four.  1793. 
.  "  I  write  to  you,  sister^  for  the  last  time: 
I  have  just  been  condemned,  not  to  a 
shameful  death,  it  is  only  so  to  the  guilty, 
but  to  go  and  rejoin  yonr  brother,  inno- 
cent as  he  was.  I  hope  to  shew  the  same 
fortitude  as  he  did  in  these  last  moments. 
"  I  am  calm  as  one  is  when  one's  con- 
science does  not  reproach  us.    I  feel  deep 


good  and  tender  sister,  yon  kno#I  lived 
but  for  them  and  you — by  your  affection 
you  have  sacrificed  every  thine  to  be  with 
us.  In  what  a  situation  do  I  leave  you! 
f  learnt,  by  the  pleadings  in  my  tase>Jlthat 
my  daughter  was  separated  from  you. — 
Alas!  poor  child,  I  dare  not  write  to  her 
—she  would  not  receive  my  letter.  I 
know  not  whether  this  even  will  reach  yon. 
Receive  them  both  with  my  blessing. 

**  1  hope  one  day,  when  they  will  be  ol- 
der, tbey  will  be  able  to  rejoin  you  and 
enjoy  all  your  tender  care.  Let  them  both 
reflect  upon  what  1  never  ceased  to  instil 
into  them,  that  the  principles  and  exact 
execution  of  their  duties  are  the  first  bases 
of  life,  and  that  affection  and  mutual  con- 
fidence will  constitute  the  happiness  of  it- 
Let  my  daughter  feel  that  at  the  age  she 
is,  she.  ought  always  to  assist  her  brother 
with  the  councils  which  the  greater  expe- 
rience she  will  have  and  her  affection  may 
suggest  to  her;  let  my  son,  in  his  turn,  ad- 
minister to  his  sister  all  the  solicitude  and 
services,  which  affection  can  inspire : 
finally,  let  them  feel  that  in  whatever 
position  they  ma'y  be,  they  cannot  be  truly 
happy  but  by  their  union.  Let  them  take 
example  by  us — How  often  in  our  miseries 
has  our  affection  afforded  us  consolation  I 
—In  happiness  we  have  a  double  enjoy- 
ment when  we  can  share  it  with  a  friend. 
And  where  can  any  be  found  more  dear 
and  tender  tjian  in  one's  own  family  ? 

"  Let  my  son  never  forget  the  last  word 
of-  his  father,  which  I  repeat  expressly — 
Let  him  never  seek  to  revenge  our  death  I 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  you  of  something 
very  painful  to  my  heart  I  know  how 
much  pain  this  child  has  given  you.  For- 
give him,  my  dear  sister;  think  of  his  age* 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  what 
one  pleases,  and  even  what  he  does  not 
understand.  £  day  will  come,  I  nope, 
when  he  will  feel  more  deeply  the  value  of 
your  goodness  and  tenderness  for  both. 

M  It  remains  for  me  to  confide  to  yo« 
my  last  thoughts*  I  would  have  written 
them* at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess; but,  besides  that  they  would  not  let 
me  write,  the  march  of  events  has  been. 
so  rapid,  that  I  have  not  in  reality  had 
time. 

" 1  die  in  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion— in  that  of  my  fathers  in 
which  Twas  brought  up,  and  which  1  have 
always  professed,  having  no  spiritual  con- 
solation to  expect — not  knowiog  if  there 
still  exists  any  priests  of  our  religion ;  and 
even  the  place  where  I  am,  would  expose 
them  too  much  if  they  once  entered  it, 

'  I  sincerely  ask  pardon  e/  God  for  aft 


sorrow  at  abandoning  my  poor  children—  I  the  faults-  I  may  have  committed  aiaca  h 
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I  hope  that  in  his  goodliest  he 
wfll  receive  my  last  wishes,  as  well  as  those 
I  hare  tang  put  up,  that  be  will  receive 
my  soul  in  his  mercy  and  goodness— I  ask 
pardon  of  all  I  know*  and  of  yon,  sister, 
in  particular,  for  all  the  pain  I  may,  with- 
out meaning  it,  have  caused  you, 

M I  forgive  all  my  enemies  the  ill  they 
have  done  me;  I  bid  adieu  here  to  my 
aunts,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

*  I  had  friends;  the  idea  of  being  se- 
parated from  them  and  their  troubles,  are, 
one  of  the  greatest  griefs  I  have  in  dying. 
Let  them  know,  at  least,  that,  to  my  last 
Moments  I  thought  of  them. 

"  Good  and  tender  sister,  farewell  I 
May  this  letter  reach  you  t  Always  think 
on  me1  1  embrace  you  witlj  all  my  heart, 
as  well  as  my  poor,  dear  children.  Oh 
my  God  1  what  agony  it  is  to  quit  them 
fer  ever.    Adieu !  Adieu ! 

M  And  now  1  will  resign  myself  wholly 
to  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  free 
iu  my  actions,  they  will  bring  me  perhaps 
a  priest ;  but  I  protest  here  that  1  will  not 
say  a  word  to  him,  "and  that  I  will  treat 
atm  as  a  perfect  stranger*" 

VINA1TCES. 

Chamber  qf  Depuitet. 
Sitting  <tf  March  las  9th. 

The  Commission  of  Finances  presented 
its  report  in  three  parts,  which  it  has  re- 
commended should  be  discussed  separately. 

The  Budget  presents  a  total  expendi- 
ture, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  nearly 
896  millions  of  francs,  about  34  millions 
andjt  half  sterling,  for  the  current  year,aud 
total  receipt  of  nearly  8£7t  rather  more 
(ban  54  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The 
receipts,  or  ways  and  means,  consist  of  the 
ordinary  direct  taxes  upon  laud,  personal 
sad  moveable  property,  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  patents,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
B  millions  sterling:  duties  oo»  registers, 
woods,  salt,  tobacco,  customs,  and  indirect 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  13  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  ;  the  extraordinary 
taxes  are  50  per  cent,  additional  upon  the 
tax  on  landed  property,  about  3,600,000/. 
sterling  j  75  per  ceut  addition  to  the  tax 
on  moveable  and  personal  property,  about 
900,000/.  sterling ;  60  per  cent,  addition  to 
the  tax  on  windows  and  doors ;  1 85  per  cent, 
addition  to  the  duty  on  patents,  amounting 
lo  about  800,0001. 

The  ordinary  .expenses  are  the  Funded 
Debt,  Annuities  and  Pensions,  between  flve 
and  six  millions  sterling-,  Foreign  Affairs, 
SOOgOOO/.  sterling;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
GOO^OOO/. ;  War,  nearly  niue  millions  ster- 
ling; -Marine, Jpro  millions;  Negotiations, 
600,000*.  ;  the  King  s  Civil  List,  1,040,000/. 


sterling  j   and   the   Royal    Family   near 
140,000/. 

Qotmd  National  JBducatio*. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  6th,  contains  a 
long  ordonnance  of  the  Kin?  on  the  subject? 
of  general  education.  With  a  view  to  this* 
object,  cantonal  school*  are  to  be  esta- 
blished under  the  superinte udance  of  gra* 
tuitous  committees,  consisting  of  the  local 
magistrate  and  clergyman ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  district  college,  if  any,  to  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superior 
clergy  and  magistrates,  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  to  be  taught  gratuitously. 
The  system  of  education  is  simple,  and 
graduated  from  the  first  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  those  at- 
tainments that  may  be  useful  iu  the  avoca- 
tions of  ordinary  life,  such  as  mensuration, 
surveying,  Ice  Masters  qualified  to  give 
instructions  according  to  this  system  are  to 
be  employed,  at  salaries  proportioned  -to 
their  abilities  in  three  distinct  classes. 
Moral  and  religious  principles  are  particu- 
larly attended  to  iu  the  details,  and  dis- 
tinct provision  is  made  for  the  independent 
instruction  of  the  young  people  of  the  pro- 
testaqt  faith,  under  the  su|jeriutendance  of 
their  own  clergy,  or  mixed  with  others  in 
the  general  schools,  wliere  there  are  no 
separate  establishments  for  them.  Besides 
the  public  funds  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  system,  private  bequests,  and  dona- 
tions are  encouraged. 

Conjucul  Fidelity.— At  fhe  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  a  French  emigrant 
family  of  distinction  resided  at  Frankfort. 
The  lady  of  the  house  had  just  Iain  in,  . 
wheu  news  arrived  that  the  French  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. The  family  was  forced  to  fly. 
The  infant,  a  girl,  could  not  be  taken 
with  them.  It  was,  therefore,  pot  to  nurse 
in  a  poor  family,  in  the  village  of  ,  <; 

where  there  is  a  French  colony  *,  and  $00 
florins  were*  paid  for  two  years  board,  in 
which  time  the  family  hoped  to  be  able  to 
take  away  the  child.  Fate  willed  other- 
wise. Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
family.  A  rich  miller  in  the  neighbour-  . 
hood  offered,  when  she  was  ten  years  old, 
to  take  her,  and  educate  her  with  his  chil- 
dren. She  remained  in  the  miners  house 
till  she  was  grown  up,  when  she  married 
a  young  carpenter,  who  yvas  poor  indeed, 
but  of  an  excellent  character.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  a  commercial  house  iu  Frank- 
fort received  from  France  the  commission 
to  look  after  the  young  woman,  aud  lea rued 
what  we  have  stated.  In  a  short  time  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  100  louis  dors,  ai.d  af- 
terwards another  for  40,000  francs,  were 
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tbevilTage  of  B— -1.  aud  the  happy  pair 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  future  comfort. 
But  now  the  wife  was  called  upon  by  her 
Barents  V*  **W  *W  husband  ana1  return 
tp  France,  asshe  was  of  a  great  family. 
But  the  i^ble-miniled   womqn.  who  nau 
learned  in  permaoy  German  fidelity  and 
probity,  answered,  tha.t  her  husband  bad 
taken  her  when  she  was  poor— tha*  sue 
had  led  with  him  a  bappy  and  industrious 
life,  aud  nqwt  that  some  wprldly  goods 
were  fallen.  fo>  her  share,  she  would  n^t  de- 
sert him,  an£  would  joyfully  give  them 
iip  again,  rather  than  live  without  her  faitft- 
fyi  German  husband. 

'.     Ftenehpag:  Swim  Tr*op*. 
The  French  say,  that  within  these  30 
Tears,  they  have  paid  96*00(^000  of  florins 
for  Swiss  military  services.      The  Swiss 
say*  they  have  furnished  them,  in  the  same 
period,  lav  above  600,000  men,  who  have 
often  sacrificed  their  blood  and  their  lives. 
A  dog  stealer,  of  a  rather  novel  descrip- 
tion, has  been  latejy  condemmed  at  Pa,ris 
to  four  months  imprisonment.    His  mode 
of  thieving  was  to  set  the  dogs  asleep  by 
giving  them  prepared  soporific  meal,  and 
then  carrying  them  off  quietly. 
Paritian  Fashions. 
So  many  flowers  are^  worn  irottn  hats, 
tjiat  in  the  milliners  shops,  where  they  are 
placed  qu  stages,  at  a  distance  you  see  no- 
thing but  flowers.    Spmetimes  upon  the 
same  hat,  alongside  tufts  of  lilac,  are  yel- 
low narcissus.    The  blonde  is  still  iu  gene- 
ral use  for  trimming  and  bordering  hats. 
Sometimes  we  se$  green  capotes  with  two 
green  branches,  one  op  the  leaf  and  the 
other  on  the  top  of  the  crown.    Crape 
hate  of  citron  colour  are  commonly  orna- 
mented with  tufts  of  lilac.    We  have  seen 
upon  some  hats  of  Oros  de  Kuplet*  of  pale 
fellow,  lilac  plaits  and  tufts  of  lilac. 

Deaf  A.-rParis  Rapers  of  2d  inst  mention 
the  death  of  Barthelemy,  the  celebrated 
engineer  and  mechanist,  who,  in  visiting 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  approached  too  near 
the  living  animals. — About  fifteen  days 
ago,  M.  Barthelemy  went  to  see  the  stu- 
pendous elephant  in  that  menagerie,  and, 
as  many  persons  do,  offered  something  for 
him  to  eat;  when  the  elephant  struck  him 
such  a  Severe  blow  with  his  trunk,  that  he 
forced  his  arm  upou  ifee  pallisade  which 
surrounded  the  lodge,  All  the  exertions 
made  to  save  him  proved  ineffectual. 

GBEMANY* 
Plate  Lost,  by  the  French. 
Among  the  church  plate  carried  off  from 
Monster  by  the  French,  in  1806,  was  a 


.vessel  called  Paul's  flowl,  a  hind  of  silver 
goblet  iulaid  with  gold  coins,   and  orna- 
mented with  a  map  of  the  territory  of  Mu  li- 
ster.    Tins  having  t**»  detected  ampug 
the  stolen  goods  in  the  Paris  Musenm,  has 
been  recovered1,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  va- 
luable plate  is  supposed  to  have  been  melted 
by  Buonaparte,  as  it  is  no  where  to   be 
found.     Among  other  articles  thus  lost, 
there  was  a  ship  of  sojid  silver,  weighing 
abqve  one  hundred  pounds.     The  whole 
quantity  of  silver  taken  by  the  French  from 
•Oauover,  amounted  to  1762  pounds  weight, 
wprth  in  all  40,000  dollars. 


Falsi/  RAimoceros. 
A  letter  from  Epelsheim,  near  Alrey. 
dated  Feb.  «4,  says—-  Yesterday,  in  dig- 
ging for  sand*  there  was  found  here  the 
skeleton  of  a    rhinoceros,  above   15  feet 
under  ground,  on  a  bed  of  stone,  and  co- 
vered in  sand ;  a  large  tooth  was  found,  the 
form  of  which  shewed  it  belonged  to  some 
foreign  animal.    The  place  was  examined, 
and    they  found,  as  was  expected,  the 
bones  of  an  immense  animal*      Hitherto 
only  pieces  could    be  got  out,  because 
they  easily  broke,  but  when  brought  into 
the  sir  turned  as  hard  as  stone.     At   last 
they  found  the  point  of  the  horn  broken 
lengthways,  rounded  at  the  top,  as  every 
naturalist  will  perceive,  oy  frequent  whet- 
ting while  the  animal  was  Using.  Perhaps 
a  whole  foot  may  b*  got  out.  and  kept  as  a 
remarkable  monument  of  immense  inunda- 
tiQaM—-(FrwkfartQ&mm  Gas.  JV&.   S9. ) 

HUNGARY. 
T>'utrt$s€9  tf  the  Season* 
The  damages  gone  in  Hungary  by  the 
immense  quantity  of  snow  anq  violent 
storms,  of  viiud^  is,  much  greater  than  has 
yet  been,  mentioned  iu  tne  papers,  or  than 
the  public  has  yet  liad  an  opvo&vuifiy  to 
learn.    A  whole  squadron  of  V  elites,  that 

I\%  above  1Q0  »«n»  was  u,ecess*r-y  when 
the  last  accounts  came  away*  which  is  net 
\o  be  wondered  at,  s^nce  the  io>al>it*nta  of 
anjoiuing  houses  could  not  get  at  ench 
other,  foj  da,ys  together.,  without  wining 
the  risk  pfstu.king  in  the  snpw.  In  toe 
county  of  Peregh  20,000  sheep  were  lost, 
and  a  farmer  in  that  county,  whose  loss 
was  perhaps  not  the  greatest  bad  1,200 
fat  o*en  frozen  to  dcath.--(Brtt***is  Pa- 
per*) 

INOIES:    WEST. 

Potto  RUoi  a  fit  port. 
The  Court  of  Madrid  has  decreed  that 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  the.  resort 

I  for  free  commerce  for  15  years  to  all  na- 
tions, if  there  be  a  Spanish  Consul  in  the 
ports  of  the  countries  from  whence  the 
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vessels  take  their  departure  to  the  inland — 
(CkurUtton  Paper. 

IONIAN   ISLANDS. 

Drifts*  Governor  appointed. 
The  Hon.  Gen.  Maitland,  Governor  of 
Mitta,  is  to  have  the  chief  command  over 
the  Ionian  Island*,  with  the  title  of  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  British  Islands  and  pos 
sessions  in  tlie  Mediterranean  seas — he  is 
•lio  to  have  two  Lieut-Governors  under 
bin— it  is  supposed  General  Campbell  at 
Malta,  mid  Sir  Lowry  Cole  at  Corfu. 

ITALY. 
Tkeotrt  of  San  Carlot  burnt, 

ftepUt,  R6.  14 The  royal  theatre  of 

&  Carlo  h)  no  more.  That  glorious  monu- 
ment of  the  arts,  and  of  the  magnificence 
ef  Charles  III. — that  immense  edifice, 
which  exhibited  to  this  nation  and  ,to 
strangers  the  taste  of  Athens  united  to  the 
power  of  Rome,  has  been  in  a  short  time 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  flames.  There 
was  last  night  a  general  concert,  of  which 
the  representation  was  to  follow  in  a  few 
Jus.  The  workmen  employed  in  the  if- 
liimioatiou  having  prepared  in  a  magazine 
the  lamps  necessary  for  the  spectacle  of 
this  day,  bad  left  there  a  lamp  lighted,  by 
which  the  grand  saloon  was  in  general 
illuminated :  the  windows  were  open,  and 
the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north-east : 
sence  it  happened  that  a  spark  carried  by 
the  current  of  the  air  fell  info  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  combustible  matter.  In  an  in- 
stant the  whole  saloon  was  Hi  a  flame: 
the  beams  from  which  the  lamps  of  the 
rtage  were  suspended,  serving  as  conduc- 
tors to  the  flame,  had  already  conveyed  it 
to  the,  roof,  whence,  from  the  smoke  wlricb 
burst  out  in  a  torrent  from  every  part,  the 
danger  of  those  was  discovered  who  were 
present  at  the  concert.  The  utmost  con- 
sternation was  created ;  every  one  took  to 
flight  i  but  all  were  not  yet  safe  when  the 
fanes  reached  the  ample  architrave  of 
that  vast  theatre.  Vesuvius,  in  its  gratid- 
«t  eruption,  never  presented  a  more  ter- 
rible spectacle  j  ana,  in  spite  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  moon,  the  flames  diffused 
themselves  in  the  moat  livery  manner  over 
the  whole  horizon,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
most  splendid  Aurora  Borealis.  The  roof 
to|:  the  royal  palace,  the  neighbouring 
dikes,  and  the  piazzas,  were  in  a  moment 
ttwvedwilh  burning  ashes.  So  great  a 
calamity  waa  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.. 
Had  Uu  pt^reas  beeo  a  little  slower,  the 
theatre  slight  have  been  saved,  such  was 
the  enthusiasm,  the  anxiety,  the  intelli- 
pce,  the  activity,  with  which  people 
wWCr*!^  parts  far  the  nrQsejTation. 


of  that  edifice,  and  of  the  contiguous  pa* 
lace  of  the  King.  But  if  the  national  love 
could  not  be  gratified  by  the  preservation 
of  the  first  theatre  of  the  world,  that  royal- 
ty which  is  so  lively  in  the  heart  of  every 
Neapolitan  received  a  grateful  recompense 
in  stopping  the  course  of  the  flame*,  and 
putting  the  King's  palace  in  security.  The 
troops  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  Austria 
have  acquired  a  iresh  title  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Neapolitans.  General  Nugent  haa 
covered  himself  with  glory,  and  all  the 
other  Austrian  generals,  officers,  and 'sol- 
diers, have  shared  in  the  zeal  of  their  chief* 
The  troops  of  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  also  . 
have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage, 
of  devotion  to  the  Kitig,  and  of  patriotism. 
In  the  midst  of  the  danger,  bis  Majesty  and 
the  ministers  attended  to  afford  their  assist- 
ance in  extinguishing  the  conflagrations 
and  his  royal  highness  Prince  Leopold 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  giving  the 
most  brilliant  example  of  courage.  At 
four  in  the  morning  all  was  safe, '  aud  the 
ruins  glowing  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  during  the  explosion. 

Smggteted  re*¥*fyfor  ffydroptoiia. 
Every  process  or  medicine  that  has  been 
found  useful  in  this  dreadful  disorder,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded ;  but  if  our  memory 
does  not  deceive  us,  vinegar  hat  been  for- 
merly tried  to  little  real  purpose.  We  give 
this  article  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  public 
prints. 

Hydrophobia  cured  by  Vinegar,  com- 
municated in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman) 
at  Venice  to  his  friend  in  London  : — M  If 
you  were  here,  you  would  be  very  much 
pleased  with  a  discovery  made  at  Udina* 
the  capital  of  Friuli,  a  small  province 
belonging  to  this  republic  The  disco- 
very ia  this :  a  poor  man*  lying  under 
the  frightful  tortures  of  the  hydrophobia* 
was  cured  with  some  draughts  of  vinegar, 
given  him  by  mistake,  instead  of  another 
potion.  A  physician  of  Padua,  called 
Count  Leonissa,  gut  intelligence  of  this 
eveut  at  Udina,and  tried  the  same  remedy 
upon  a  patient  that  was  brought  to  the 
Padua  hospital,  administering  bin  a  pouns) 
of  vinegar  in  the  morning,  another  at 
noon,  and  a  third  at  sun-set,  and  the  man 
was  speedily  and  perfectly  cured.  I  have 
moused  through  Italy  this  discovery,  by 
mesas  of  a  periodical  paper  that  i  an 
writing  ;  and  I  hope  you  vstll  make  s$ 
known  in  Eegland,  in.  the  most  public 
manner ;  snd  aa  I  am  sure  that  this  asto- 
nishing ttjsjedy  will  h%ve  as  hagpy  aa 
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effect  there  at  it  had  here,  so  1  should  be 
glad  to  be  apprized  of  it,  that  I  may  relate 
it  in  my  said  paper.  As  you  have  more 
rambling  dogs  iu  Loudon  than  we  have 
here,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  experiment 
will  soon  be  tried,  please  God,  with  suc- 
pessV' 

PORTUGAL  AND   BRAZIL. 

Conjunction  of  Royal  Titles. 

S^ATE  PAPER. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  has  is- 
sued  the  following  Decree  : — 

Don  John,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  two 
Algarves,  &c.  I  make  known  to  all  who 
•ball  see  these  presents,  that  having  con- 
stantly in  my  royal  mind  the  jnost  lively 
wish  to  cause  the  prosperity  of  the  States 
which  Divine  Providence  has  intrusted  to 
iny  tfovereigu  administration  ;  giving,  at 
the  same  time,  due  importance  to  tbe  vast 
extent  and  locality  of  my  dominions  in 
America  ;  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  precious  elements  of  riches  which  they 
contain  within  themselves;  aud  besides, 
perceiving  tiow  advantageous  to  my  faith- 
nil  subjects  in  general,  must  be  a  perfect 
union  and  identity  ofjuterests  between 
my  Kingdom*  of  Portugal  and  the  two 
Algnjrvea,  and  ray  dominions  of  Brazil,  by 
raising  the  latter  to  that  political  rank  and 
scale  to  which,  for  the  above  mentioned 
reasons,  they  are  entitled  j  and  in  which 
my  said  dominions  have  already  been 
considered  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Powers  who  formed  the  Congress  of 
Yienna,  both  in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
concluded*  on  the  6th  of  April  of  this  year, 
and  in  the  final  Treaty  of  the  said  Con- 
gress: I  have  therefore  determined,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  ordain  as  follows  * — 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  publication 
of  these  presents,  tjie  state  of  Brazil  shall 
be  raised  to  the  dignity,  pre-eminence  and 
denomination  of  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil. 

3.  That  my  Kingdoms  Of  Portugal,  the 
two  Algarves,  and  Brazil,  shall,  iu  future, 
form  one  sole  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  of  JJra- 
gil,  and  the*  two  Algarves. 

3.  That  for  the  titles  inherent  in  the 
Crowu  of  Portugal,  and  which  it  has 
hitherto  used,  shall  be  substituted  in  all 
public  acts,  the  new  title  of  u  Prince 
Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal Brazil,  and  the  two  Algarves,  &c"  . 
Given  at  tbe  Palace  of  Rio  de  Janeira, 
this  i<Hh  Dec.  1815. 
"•'  (Signed)    v'        THE  PRINCE. 


Earthquake:  alarming. 

Lk1>onf  Feb.  2,  1816. — M  T  should  not 
have  so  soon  dispatched  this  bad  it  not 
been  for  tb$  dreadful  shock  we .  felt 
last  night,  or  rather  this  morning.— At 
about  five  minutes  before  one,  I  felt  my 
bed,  move,  as  it  were,  up  and  down,  for 
about  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half: 
the  shaking  increased  after  this,  and. 
changed  its  direction  from  side  to  side,  and 
very  severe  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  it  ceased. 
I  cannot  describe  the  horror  1  felt,  when 
the  thought  of  tbe  real  cause  of  this  distur- 
bance came  across  mv  mind.  The  very 
word  earthquake  (in  Portugeuse,  Tremor 
de  Terra,  or  Terra  Mota)  put  me  iu  a  per- 
fect fever. — Every  one  in  the  house,  as  by. 
instinct,  met  me  on  the  stairs,  calling  for 
light;  and  tbe  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued 
is  past  description.  I  opened  my  window, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  tjie  safest  place  :  the 
atmosphere  was  dense ;  a  thick  foe  covered 
the  whole  city  \  yet  1  could  see  the  lamps 
of  the  further  end.  On  a  sudden,  every 
thing  became  light  5  and  a  meteor  was 
seen,  which  approached  the  earth,  and  of 
itself  dissipated — and  all  was  again  in 
darkness.  My  thermometer  in  the  room 
was  at  60  or  §2  degrees :  every  thing  jthen 
became  quiet,  until  seven  in  the  morningy 
when  another  (tbe  more  trifling)  shock 
was  felt.  For  two  days  past  we  have  alt 
been  uoticiug  tbe  oddity  of  the  weather \ 
all  the  morning  dull,  close,  and  very  cloudy 
—no  sun  (wind  N.)  nor  rain ;  at  about  \ 
o'clock  wind  changed  to  South,  blowing  a' 
hurricane,  and  dreadful  rains  Last  night 
the  raiu  cleared  off*;  and  although  the  wind 
(lid  not  change*,  a  thorough  calm  followed. 
The  ships  iu  the  Tagus  all  seemed  to  point 
different  ways,  and  every  one  supposed 
that  the  weather  was  about  to  alter  for  the, 
better.  Not  being  certain  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  lasted,  I  spoke  to  the  police 
sentinel  who  parades  in  front  of  our  houses, 
and  his  answer  was,  "about  three  mi- 
nutes :"  the  general  opinion  is  fwo  minutes 
and  a  half,  The  oldest  men  in  Lisbon  say 
it  is  the  longest  shock  that  has  been  felt  in 
their  memory  in  this  city  i  and  that  the 
very  great  earthquake  of  175$  was  only  for 
atK>u|:  eight  seconds.  No  damage  has 
been  received  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  of, 
except  that  some  of  the  Jiigh  bouses  have 
received  several  severe  cracks :  no  falls, 

«  The  Portuguese  were  so  terrified,  that 
all  the  streets  were  full  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  dreaded  the  fall  Of  the  house*,  aud  of 
being  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  rain, 
since  the  morning  shock  of  7  o'clock, 
has  been  incessant,  and  particularly  heavy: 
Another  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
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occurred,  was  the  swarm  of  birds,  of  all 
descriptions,  that  filled  the  air,  uttering 
most  hideous  notes.  Captain  Parker,  of 
the  Navy i  who  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
me,  &aid  he  had  felt  a  great  number  of 
shocks  in  Palermo,  but  nothing  equal  to 
the  one  of  last  night, 

The  shock  was  felt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tagus. 

During  the  latter  and  more  severe  part 
tf  the  great  shock,  we  all  heard  a  loud 
rambling  noise,  like  a  carriage  driven  part 
at  immense  s peed. . 

"The  large  square  of  the  Rocio,  where 
tbe  great  earthquake  of  1755  was  most  felt, 
presented  a  most  curious  appearance;  all 
tbe  inhabitants  occupying  the  centre,  to 
avoid  any  crash  from  the  houses ;  some 
asked,  some  with  one  boot,  &c  ;  one  poor 
fellow  died  of  fear  in  Gold-street 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Madeira. 
ftb.%.  1816. — u  There  happened  a  dreadful 
earthquake  here  early  on  the  2d  inst.  it 
was  very  violent,  and  continued  from  three 
to  five  minutes  according  lo  different 
opinions,  it  has  thrown  down  the  cross 
from  one  of  the  parish  churches  rent  its 
walk,  and  other  churches  and  houses  are 
damaged  throughout  the  island  j  but  what 
1  think  is  more  alarming,  an  American  ship 
arrived  here  on  the  5th  inst.  the  Master  of 
her  reports,  that  on  the  3d  inst.  between 
the  hours  of  IS  and  l  in  the  morning,  then 
being  about  900  miles  from  the  Azores  and 
700  from  hence,  his  ship  got  almost  on 
end,  and  appeared  as  if  run  aground; 
tbe  crew  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  aud 
sounded,  but  could  fiud  no  bottom.  They 
could  not  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  until  their  arrival  here  ; 
therefore,  there  is  cause  ;to  believe  some 
accident  has  happened  to  the  Azore  Islands, 
w  somewhere." 

POLAND. 

Splewditj  Titlw.— The  Indian  Prince, 
who  lately  visited  Warsaw,  the  legitimate 
son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Aracan,  and  Duke  of  the  Indies,  is  named 
.  Salomon-Justini  Balsam  in.  —  His  father 
adds  to  t$e  name  of  David  the  following 
titles: —  Friend  and  Cousin,  Blessed  of  tbe 
All  Mighty,  Brother  of  the  Sun,  Parent  of 
tbe  Moon,  Star  of  tbe  Morning,  and  of  all 
the  Stars;  Emperor  of  Aracan,  or  of  tbe 
fiirraans;  King  of  Pegu  and  of  Awa, Grand 
Dnke  of  the  Indies,  Sovereign  of  the  Sean, 
Grand  Lord  of  the  Palace  of  Gold,  Knight 
of  the  Palace  of  Silver,  King  of  the  ille* 
phants.  Tigers,  Lions,  Leopards,  and  of 
{be  terrible  Dragon,  ia>     . 


BrtJSSM. 

Mortality. 
In  the  Russian  Almanack,  it  is  stated 
that,  in  the  Russian  Empire,  there  died 
last  year,  760  persons  at  the  age  of  106 
years,  223  of  105,  106, 1 10, 53  of  1 15,  20 
of  150,  five  of  125,  four  of  130,  and  one  of 
160. 

SWITZERLAND. 

vofRflKfCs  reviving* 
Switzerland  begins  to  revive  under  the 
present  arrangements:  Huninguen,  once  a 
formidable  piace  of  arms,  is  now  declared 
to  be  a  free  town  for  commerce.  Its  for- 
tifications have  been  demolished. 


Destructive  Pestilence. 
A  Dutch  Mail  communicates  the  most 
melancholy  details  of  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  the  province  of  Bosnia,  which  it 
haa  nearly  depopulated.  This  Turkish 
province,  which  had  hardly  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  has  lately  lost  500,000  persons 
by  the  plague.  Threeyears  ago,  upon  an  ex- 
act enumeration  of  the  Catholics,  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  1 12,000  souls,  of  whom 
scarcely  the  half  are  uow  remaining,  and 
the  disease  has  not  yet  ceased  to  rage. 


national  ftegtsfter* 

BRITISH. 


The  King's  Health*— The  following,  bul- 
letin was  on  Sunday  shewn  at  St  James's 
Palace  :— 

««  Windsor  Castle,  March  2-— His  Majesty 
is  in  good  bodily  health,  and  has  been  in  a 
tranquil  state  of  mind  during  the  last 
month,  but  his  Majesty's  disorder  is  not 
diminished." 

The  Army,  Estimates,  for  the  present 
year,  have  been  printed.    They  occupy  67 
folio  pages.    The  following  is  an  abstract : 
Land   forces,    including        £.        s.  .si. 
.the  corps  intended  to 
be  reduced,  for  Great 
Britain     and  -Ireland, 
111,756— Expense        4,702,611,  10  11 
Regiments   stationed   in 
France,  number  34,03 1 
Expense     '  -        -         1,234,596  13    6 
Regiments  in  the  Eaat  In- 
dia Company's  service, 
number  28,491—  Ex- 
pense -        -        -    906,604  19    % 
Embodied  Militia  -    550,000    0    0 
Pay  of  General  Officers  -     1M-727     1     « 
Staff  and  Garrisons         -    318,753    8    6 
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Foil  Pay  for  Sitpernnutc- 

rary  Officers        -        -     114,50*    6    7 

Public  Department!        1     186,631     4    6 

Exchequer  Fees,  Irish 
Poundages,  &e.      -    *    137,803    2    0 

Half  .pay  and  Military  Al- 
lowance*       -   ■     *    .    480,563    «  11 

Jo-Pensioners  of  Chelsea 
and  KUmaiabam  Hos- 
pitals »        -        -      55,095  11     7 

Out-Pensioner*  of  ditto  -    8»%«*0  15    0 

Widows'  Pensions  *      93,809    5    8 

Volunteer  Corp*  -     122,286  18    « 

I^ocal  Militia  -      ■  -     100,000    0    0 

Foreign  .Corps;  fiv  va- 
rious perions  ia  1816 — 
number  ftl.401— Ex- 
pense -        -    .    -    370,669  18    5 

Royal  Military  College  -      as,Sl9  17    2 

Royal  Military   Asvhim  «      SO,  185  17     2 

Retired  Chaplains,  ate    -       17,550  19  11 

Medicines  and  Hospital 
Expenses  -  -      60,266  18    4 

Companionate  List,  and 
Bounty  Warrants        -      64,494    0    3 

Commissariat  Department 

(Ireland)        -       -    -    *19,000    0    0 

Barrack  Department  (Ire- 
land) -        -        -    213*000    0    0 

Superannuation  Allow- 
ances ...      17,964    0    8 

00cm  attached  to  the 

Portuguese  army         -      35,000    0    0 

Deduct  from  the  above  the  troops  in 
France  and  the  East  Indies,  and  there  re- 
mains 138,505  men,  of  the  expense  of 
whom*  &7$5£47'.  17*  is  charged  to  Great 
Jlritain,  and  2.946,428/.  10*.  Qd.  to  Irelaud; 
making  a  total  of— 8,982£75,/.  L8*.-4d. 

Workmen  Reduced. 

The  following  reduction  is  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  number  of  artificers  employed 
ill  his  Majesty's  Dock-yard  at  1  Vrtsmoutli, 
tiz.  94  shipwrights,  51  csrpeuters,  49  saw- 
yers, 17  blacksmiths,  12  caulkers,  1 1  from 
the  wood  mills,  6  from  the  metal  mills, 
0  joiners,  7  scavetmen,  4  bricklayers,  10 
JbrickbyeiV  labourers,  l  rigger,  9  riggers' 
labourers,  2  paiuters,  1  pointers  labourer, 
5  millwrights,  1  plumber,  3  masons,  1 
pitch-heater,  and  7  oakum  boys.  The 
whole  of  thcae  discharged  men  will  be 
paid  one  week'a  pay  in  addition  to  what 
may  be  due  to  them  as  earnings. 

Smigratiom  Regulated. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  Government,  as 
Isst  year,  to  provide  during  the  present 

Sear,  any  means  of  conveyance  for  persons 
esirous  of  emigrating  to  British  North 
America.  But  if  persons  desirous  of  going 
there  can  provide  for  t}e  expense  of  their 


own  conveyance  to  Canada,  Earl  Bat- 
hurst,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  has  promised  to  recom- 
mend a{l  such  persons  to  the  Government 
of  the  province,  that  they  may  have  every 
accommodation  given  them,  and  that  they 
may  receive  on  their  arrival  at  that  place 
a  grant  of  land,  properly  proportioned  to 
their  means  and  circumstances  of  culti- 
vation. 

P*r  Maim:  ammmlqf. 
By  a  paper  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  total  sum  raised  by  poors* 
rates  and  other  rates,  in  England  and 
Wales,  (or  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1815,  is  7,0*3,386*.  18«.  8d.  The 
Only  county  marked  as  having  made  no 
return  at  that  date  ia  Buckingham,  but  in 
most  of  the  counties  several  parishes  or 
places  are  stated  not  to  have  made  returns. 
The  whole  of  these  it  far  England  773, 
for  Wales  81— Total  854. 

Wemdetful  power  yfjtfec&ames. 

Lately  the  Nereide*  Frigate  of  36 
guns,  was  pulled  up  al  Plymouth  by  the 
aid  of  powerful  and  well-ateenged  mat  hi* 
fiery,  an  the  slip  Istely  filed  by  the  Java. 
Many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  ob- 
served the  rapid  inclination  to  the  plans 
of  this  slip,  and  must,  therefore,  highly 
appreciate  the  triumph  of  the  pulley  in 
this  instance.  It  is  understood  that  an  at* 
tempt  will  he  made  shortly  to  pn.ll  op  a 
seventy-four  gun-ship;  and  if  sue!*  an  im- 
mense mass  of  wood,  iron,  &e.  can  he 
pulled  up  an  inclined  plane,  we  should  be 
more  gratified  in  beholding  it,  than  the 
launch  of  the  finest  ship  that  can  be  built 

Magnrtivm.— An  important  series  of 
magnetical  observations,  made  by  Colonel 
Beaufoy,  with  instruments  of  the  greatest 
nicety,  has  determined  that  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  needle  is  least  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  greatest  at  noon—that 'the  varia- 
tions are  greatest  about  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  March,  and  least  in  January— 
that,  without  any  assignable  cause,  there 
is  often  a  great  variation  between  two  sue* 
cessive  days— and  that  a  S  W.  wind  seems 
to  increase  at  once  the  variation  and  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  needle.  These  are  cu- 
rious and  authenticated  frets,  for  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
arc  utterly  unable,  to  adduce  even  a  pro- 
bable hypothesis* 

Scarce  Liter  uhtte.— Amongst  the  many 
curious  incidents  during  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lloyd  s  collection,  at  Wygfair,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  were  the  following : 
-rOn  the  10th  day,  u  The  Life  of  King 
Artour>  end  of  hit  Noble  Knights '<f  the 
Bound  Tuhlt,  by  Syr  Thmm  MuUory,"  was 
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pat  up,  Mid  ti|e  thee*  first  bidding*  <W 
pat  exceed  five  shillings;  it  spW  Wltji  3H 
jts  imperfection,*,  without  landing,  for 
32QI.  tp  E«fl  Speqcer  t—  R&Mclp  pf  the 
Hittoryc  of  Troye,  \n  wu.r$e  coodittop,  for 
126I.  and  several  other  rqre  hooks  at  great 
prices.  The  Astronomical  and  Pbilosopht- 
oil  instruments  sold  well  j  the  15  feet  acrq- 
roatic  telescope  fay  Dojlaud,  wqs  bought 
by  Lord  Kirkwall  for  84).  the  seven  feet 
rc8ector,  by  Herschell,  by  Dr.  TrcaJ,  of 
Userpooj,  for  991-  10s. 

The  duty  payable  upon  the  growth  of 
top*  for  the  year  1815,  appears,  by  the  re- 
turn amde  to  Parliament,  to  have  amounted 
to  314,441/.  8s.  4d. 

New  Public  Qgice. 

The  new  building  now  erected  in  Can- 
non Row,  Parliament  Street,  w|jich  was 
mtended  for  the  Transport  Office*  is,  in  con- 
gruence pf  tbe  abolition  of  that  depart- 
ment, to  be  osed  as  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  will  be 
removed  from  Downing  Street,  the  lease  of 
the  premises  at  present  occupied,  having 
nearly  expired. 


The  number  of  bibles  printed  «t  Cam 
bridge  (lufiiig  the  last  seven  years,  was 
3H0QP;  of  n,ew  tcstameuta,  423,000;  of 
prayer  i>q<M|  104,000.  At  Oxford  the 
number  of  bibles  printed  of  all  Muds,  was 
460^00:  pf  testaments,  386,000  j  of  com- 
mon prayer  t>ooks,  400,000$  of  catechisms, 
psaltera,&c,  2p6,0pa  The  value  of  t|ie 
whole  vvaa  £?12,Q17  ls.8d.  Value  of  books 
not  sacred  priced  tf  Oxford,  £24,000. 


Smuggling 

Smuggling  '*  fJ°w  carried  on  wholesale 
on  the  coast:  the  country  it  iuUudated 
with  French  spirits.  A  French  merchant 
has  declare^  that  he  takes  from  English 
Smugglers  £1000.  j>er  day.  So  much  for 
the  vigilance  of  our  Government,  in  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  and  distiller.  Smuggling 
is  now  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  the 
vessels  land  their  cargoes  by  day-light,  and 
bury  them  iu  the  sand,  not  caring  who 
sees  then. 

The?  are  much  in  want  of  Bread  Corn 
in  the  $qiith  of  France—ten  thousand  quar- 
ters of  red  Leicestershire  Wheat  have  been 
shipped  in  the  H umber,  for  Marseilles, 
within  the  last  fortnight. 

The  Repulse  revenue  cutter,  Captain 
Williams,  from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  lately 
brought  into  Grimsby  the  lo,  of  Deal, 
Juggling  lugger,  with  her  cargo  office 
hmdred  and  ninety  two  casks  of  prime  Ge- 
kevi,  from  Schejdam.      The  smugglers 


intended  destination  fvas  the  Yorjtahire 

coqsj. 

Property  yet  $f  value. 

At  a  sale  of  firpijrjg  stock  in  the  East 
Rid  i up  of  Yorkshire,  some  high-bred  eanf 
sold  as  high  as  foqr  guineas  each,  and  one 
cow  as  high  aa  forty-five  pounds.  Some 
proof  that  valuable  stock  has  not  lest  its 
estimation. 

Longevity. 

A  very  singular  instance  of  longevity  |f 
now  evinced  in  York,  in  the  persona  of  31 
poor  women,  who  have  beeu  appointed  tp 
receive  Queen  Elizabeth's  charity,  called 
"  Cremct  Monty"  the  uuited  ages  of  whom 
amount  to  2,468,  making  an  average  of  79 
years  and  7  mouths  each.  This  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  is  certainly  a  striking 
proof  of  the  healthy  situation  of  York, 
which  we  may  hence  conclude,  cannot  he 
excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  city  or 
town  in  the  kingdom. 

Heakm  Colliery. 
On  Monday,  Feb.  19,  the  remains  of  » 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  inundation  of  Heaton 
colliery,  were  brought  out  of  the  pit.  Of 
these,  39  were  buried  the  next  day  a| 
Wallsend,  and  4  at  Long  Benton,  and  the 
remaining  19  at  Wallsend  00  Wednesday, 
Eight  had  previously  beeu  found ;  owe  was 
discovered  on  Thursday;  and  eleven  are 
still  in  the  mine.  The-  remains  of  54  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  were  found  in  s> 
part  of  the  mine  in  or  near  the  crone -board, 
and  about  33  fathoms  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  water.  There  is  every 
to  believe  that  their  sufferings  were  1 
terminated  by  foul  air.  There  were  two 
horses  in  that  part  of  the  mine,  to  winch 
the  men  had  retired  from  their  various 
workings— One  of  these  they  had  killed 
by  cutting  his  throat,  and  then  hung  hint 
by  the  feet.  His  entrails  were  taken  out; 
and  his  hind  quarters  cut  up  for  nse;  but 
most  of  the  pieces  of  flesh  were  found  about 
the  place,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
candles  untouched ;  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  they  had  not  been  assailed  by  hun- 
ger. The  overman's  book  and  chalk  board 
vvere  found  in  a  corfc  near  which  he  wae 
sitting ;  but  there  was  no  writing  or  me- 
morandum concerning  the  situation  of  the 
sufferers.  Three  men  were  found  in  a  nar- 
row head-way  in  which  they  had  shut 
themselves  up,  by  a  slight  fastening  0/ 
boards  at  the  entrance,  and  they  had  can- 
dles stuck  against  the  wall  not  much  burnt, 
and  a  lump  of  horse- flesh  wrapped  up  in  a, 
jacket.  Many  Of  the  bodies  when  found 
were  nearly  naked,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
great  decay. — The  other  horse  was  tied 
fast  to  a  prop  3  and  a  corf  which  had  stood 
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within  his  reach  was  torn  entirely  in 
pieces,  but  whether  by  the  animal  cannot 
now  be  known.  The  funerals  were  attend- 
ed by  a  large  concourse  of  real  mourners  j 
and  by  other  persons  from  curiosity,  who 
heated  each  other's  feelings  by  tales  which 
had  no  foundation. 

JBa^fhquaJce  exienuvt\  hit  slight. 
The  country  journals  furnish  the  follow- 
ing particulars: — On  Saturday  the  17th 
of  March,  23  minutes  before  .one*  o'clock 
(true  time)  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  Derby  and  neigbourhood.    The 
shock  was  of  very  short  duration ;  but  suf- 
ficiently long  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon. 
We  have  not  heard  that  it  has  caused  any 
Injury,  except  the  slight  alarm  that  it  oc- 
casioned for  the  moment  to  those  who  felt 
H.    It  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  similar 
to  that  of  a  rising  tempest,  and  caused  the 
windows  to  shake  violently,  and  the  doors 
that  were  ajar  to  move.    A  glass  lustre, 
which  bung  in  a  gentleman's  breakfast- 
room  in  that  town,  was  put  in  motion  ;  and 
the  chairs  and  tables  were  very  percepti- 
bly shaken.    At  Shipley-hall  it  caused  the 
bells  to  rin&  and  the  body  of  a  mangle  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  moved  on  its  rol- 
lers several  feet    It  was  also  perceived  in 
the  Churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter, 
in  Derby,  and  caused  in  the  latter  place  a 
piece  of  plaster  to  fall  from  the  roof  into  the 
body  of  the  Church.    We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
shock  was  felt,  but,  as  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready learnt,   it  extended  about  twenty 
miles  east  and  west  of  Derby,  and  appeared 
to  proceed  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to 
south.     The  recent   experience   of   this 
dreadful  phenomenon  in  various  quarters 
of  the  earth,  as  well  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Madeira,  as  at  sea,  when  considered 
with  this  »hock  in  the  North  of  England, 
seems  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  men 
of  science.    The  activity   and    extensive 
connexion  of  subterraneous  fires  must  have 
been,  as  it  probably  uow  is,  very  great. 
.  Land  Murk  Dettnyed. 
The  ancient  land  mark  on  the  coast  of 
Holderness,  Owthorn  Church   old  spire, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stater 
Churches,  was  lately  destroyed  by  the  tide, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village.    It  had  long  ceased  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  ruin,  except  as  a  guide  to 
seamen. 

Curioui  Discovery Saturday  the  17th 

of  February,  gave  birth  to  an  extra- 
ordinary discovery  at  Godmanchester.  A 
tfaaffcller,  whose  finances  were  at  low  wa- 


ter mark,  had  been  indulged  with  a  lift  in 
the  pass  cart,  and  went  to  the  vagrant1  a 
lodging-house,  in  order  to  pass  the  night 
with  his  road  associates.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  observing  some  writing  of  an 
indecent  nature  on  the  front  of  the  chim- 
ney, he  took  his  hat,  and  while  Mapping 
the  brim  lpon  the  offensive  words,  with  a 
view  to  obliterate  them,  a  paper  was  ob- 
served to  drop  from  it,  which,  on  exami- 
nation, proved  to  he  a  hundred  pound  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England !  The  account  the 
man  gives  of  himself  is,  that  some  weeks 
before  Christmas,  being  in  London,  in 
very  low  circumstances,  and  shabby  in  his 
appearance,  he  called  upon  a  brother  of 
his,  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  who  save  him 
the  hat,  which  be  told  him  he  bad  picked 
up  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  note  has 
been  sent  to  London,  aud  the  Bank  has 
returned  it  to  the  poor  fellow,  who  says  it 
will  be  the  making  of  him  all  the  days  of 
bis  life.  We  have  the  communication  of 
this  curious  circumstance,  from  a  most  re- 
spectable correspondent  of  Huntingdon,  and 
it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact— {Stamford 
Mercury.) 
Ann  Moore,  tho  notortout  Fatttng  Wommn  f 

The  common  gaol  of  Chester  is,  at  last, 
become  a  receptacle  for  this  dealer  in  chi- 
canery and  deceit.  Ann  Moore  gulled  the 
community  of  several  hundred  pounds,  and 
would,  probably,  have  continued  her  ex- 
hibition to  this  day,  had  not  the  incre- 
dulous disposition  of  the  Committee  of 
Gentlemen,  who  unravelled  the  mystery  of 
her  fasting,  enabled  them  to  pronounce 
her  a  base  and  iniquitous  impostor.  She 
and  her  daughter,  a  decent  looking  girl, 
about  17  years  of  age,*  arrived  at  the  w  hite 
Lion,  in  this  city,  by  the  Manchester 
coach,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  were  im- 
mediately conducted  to  the  Castle  by  a 
constable,  aud  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
who  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  miserable  figure  of  this  fasting 
woman.  Both  mother  aud  daughter  are 
committed  for  trial  at  our  ensuing  assize, 
under  a  charge  of  felony.— Ckttter  Paper, 

The  total  number  of  persons  that  have 
belonged  to  the  42d  regiment,  from  1767 
to  the  present  time,  is  13,127.  There  W 
only  three  men  in  the  corps  that  fought 
against  Buonaparte's  Invincible*  in 
Egypt. 

Sir  Ralph  Langley,  Knight,  built  Old- 
ham Church  in  the  year  1476  (as  appears 
by  a  deed  found  ju  the  Tower  of  London ;) 
and  the'cbarge  of  building  that  part  of  the 
church  betwixt  the  pulpit  and  the  steeple 
was  S81.  13s.  4d. — Dav  labourer's  wages 
aud  the  price  of  food,  &c.  about  the  above 
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motioned  time  were  as  follow,  say,  from 
the  year  14 18  to  the  year  1524: 
A  Hone 2 


Ox 

Cow 

Colt 

Sheep 

Hog 

Calf 

Cock 

Hen 

Wheat  per  quarter 
Ale  per  gallon.    . 
Labourer*!  wages 


PRFSSURE   0%  THE   TIMES  I   PEACE ! 

All  the  late  Circuits  have  been  very  un- 
profitable to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Long 
Robe,  the  poverty  of  the  country  having 
prevented  those  pleasant  controversies  in 
which  they  delight  so  much.  It  is  said, 
on  calculation;  they  bad  not  half  a  cause 
each. 

The  unemployed  foreign  seamen  at  Li- 
verpool have  had  their  distress  alleviated 
by  the  Corporation.  Those  who  will  'go 
up  to  the  workhouse,  and  labour  six  hours 
per  day,  have  a  good  dittuer,  and  its  re- 
mains given  to  them,  and  six-pence  to  pay 
for  lodging.  They  who  will  not  work,  get 
nothing. 

There  is  an  absolute  falling  off  through- 
oat  the  country  in  the  trade  of  bricks  for 
building. 

The  journeymen  carpenters  throughout 
the  metropolis  have  struck  for  wages.  The 
natters,  who  formerly  gave  90s.  per  week, 
have  resolved  to  reduce  it  .to  37s..  The 
journeymen  stone  masons  have  also  quar- 
relled with  their  masters  on  the  same  ac- 
cooat 

The  Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette  has 
the  following  gloomy  paragraph: — "The 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Yelling,  (containing 
about  4000  acres),  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  in  which  Sir  G.  Leeds  has  a 
large  estate,  are  in  a  deplorable  state:  the 
clergyman  and  overseer  of  the  parish,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  magistrates,  held 
an  Saturday  fortnight  at  Huntingdon,  to 
request  tbem  to  decide  who  were  ,to  keep 
the  poor  from  starving,  as  all  the  farmers 
renting  land,  except  one,  had  thrown  up 
their  land,  and  left  the  parish  i  This  being 
proved,  the  chairman  referred  to  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  which  provides,  that  if  a  pa- 
rish shall  not  be  able  to  support  its  poor, 
the  adjoining  parish  must  do  it.  A  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose,  however,  between 
the  magistrates,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  three  parishes  joining,  as  to  which 
should  be  ordered  by  the  Bench  to  keep 
the*  poor  of  Yelling,  one  of  those  adjoiniug 


parishes,  Gransdeo,  beiog  nearly  in  the 
same  state.** 

Tax  Gathtrer'i  Hoax. 

The  pressure  of  the  times,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  occasioned  a  very 
great  number  of  defaulters  in  the  payment 
of  the  Poors*  Rates,  at  Arundel  j  the  Over- 
seer of  that  town  (who  is  celebrated  for 
originality  of  thought)  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing  remedy:  He  caused  the  bellmau  to  go 
round  the  town,  and  give  public  notice, 
that  General  Wilder,  one  of  the  Members 
for  the  Borough,  had  accepted  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds;  aud  as  a  new  Election 
mast  consequently  take  place,  alt  who  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  voting  would  lose  such 
right,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  did  not 
regularly  pay  the  Taxes.  The  expedient 
had  the  desired  effect:  the  next  .day  he 
was  enabled  to  balance  his  books,  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  himself! 

Beggars  in  the  Stocks, — Thursday  morn- 
ing a  miserable  looking  African,  apparent^ 
ly  in  the  last  stage  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness,, was  seen  lurking  about  in  one  of 
the  Transfer-Offices  in  the  Bank.  His 
"sorrowful  and  Woe-begone'*  appearance 
had  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  charita- 
ble disposition  of  some  of  the  Clerks  there, 
who  made  up  a  purse  of  13s.  and  prevented 
it  to  him.  lie  accepted  it  very  thankfully, 
but  was  shortly  after  seen  signing  his 
name  in  a  book  at  the  other  end  of  the  of- 
fice; and,  on  enquiry,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  supposed  mendicant  was  accept* 
ing  a  transfer  of  1701.  stock,  which  he  had 
just  purchased. 

The  last  Feat :  one  too  many. 

The  Indian  Juggler,  who  astonished 
Loudon,  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  his  dange- 
rous feat  of  passing  a  drawn  sword  down 
his  stomach,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
presumption,  at  an  exhibition  in  Scotland: 
the  -sword,  taking  a  wrong  direction, 
wounded  the  ventricle  of  the  stomach,  and 
he  died  almost  instantaneously,  in  violeut 
convulsions. 

John  Home,  Bonaparte's  military  coach- 
man, who  had  drove  him  for  ten  years  to 
his  celebrated  battles,  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered to  be  alive,  having  been  miracu- 
lously saved,  although  he  received  twelve 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  company  of  itinerant  French  musi- 
cians are  travelling  the  fashionable  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  playing  the  most  popu- 
lar French  and  English  airs.  ^ 
Native  Silver:  Jine. 

We  understand  there  is  uow  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Arthur  Penrose,  of  Truro* 
Ageut  for  the  Crown  Copper  Company, 
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the  finest  specimen  of  native  capillary  sti- 
ver ever  seen  in  Cornwall,  and  containing 
also  a  great  portion  of  cobalt.  This  vain- 
able  production,  which,  even  at  an  object 
•f  curiosity,  is  truly  interesting  was  ranted 
About  four  miles  from  Tavistock*,  from,  a 
mine  called  Wiusworthy. 

Two  white  rats*  with  red  eyes,  were 
lately  caught  in  a  barn  belonging  to*  Mh 
Hilborae,  of  Isle  Brewers,  near  Umifister. 
ChesmU  Trtevndtr  tcatef. 

For  a  length  of  lime,  the  liavigration  of 
the  River  Tim  me%  between  lb*  Eel  fie 
Island  and  Richmond  shore,  has  been  much 
impeded  :  at  length  it  was  deter  mine  d  to 
discover  the  t ;r»use,  aud  within  these'  tj  w 
days,  after-  ballasting  the  spot,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  strong  chain  ami  tweutjjf- 
four  horses,  there  was  drawn  forth  an  lhi: 
niensetniUlt  of  a  tree,  which  ji  suppo^O 
to  be  a  chesiiiit  tree,  from  thccrrcdriistaiice 
of  a  number  of  Unit  fruit  being  ftYuwl  in  a 
hollow  of  the  tree,  in  a  perfect  state,  by  one 
of  the  workmen  employed.  H  \*  supposed 
to  have  been  htm  there  nt  least  2liQ  gfcflts; 
H  is  perfectly  sound,  and  of  a  black  np~ 
pcaraiice  on"  I  he  outside,  hut  the  imridc  is 
of  a  dark  brown.  A  gentleman  at  Twick- 
enham has  purchased  a  part  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  it  ititb  articles  of  fur- 
niture. It  was  claimed  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, as  Conservator  of  the  River  Thames 

Caution  to  Grocers,  tfc. — Dealers  in  cho- 
colate wholesale  and  retail,  not  having  the 
Word  chocolate  written  over  the  door;  ac- 
cording, to  act  of  parliament,  are  subject 
to  a  serious  penalty. 

Scotland. 

The  Whale-fishing  Cofnpnmes  in  Seot- 
Isnd,  in  conjunction  with  :f»e  proprietors 
of  Greenland  aud  Davis's  Straits  vessels  at 
Hull,  and  other  ports,  have' sent  a  petition 
to  Parliament  on  the  depressed  stale:  Of  the 
oil  market,  which  they  ascribe  to  the^three 
following  causes,  viz,  the  Increased  use  of 
gas  lights,  the  low  duty  dpdfi  forcigu  rape 
seed,  which  is  crushed  in  this  country,  and 
the  low  duty  upon  foreign  tallow. 

The  snow  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  in 
Scotland,  is  at  this  time  of  •■■  greater  depth 
than  it  has  been  known  for  the  lost  twenty 
years*  Vast  flocks  of  grouse  have  come 
down  from  them  for  shelter. 

I  a  ELAND. 

Humanity  Retoarded. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  lately  given  a 
vacant  Surveyorship  fo  a  Mr.  Dodd,  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  creditable  to  his 
Excellency,  as  well  as  to  the  object  of  his 
bounty.  Mr.  Dodd  had,  sometime  back, 
during  tire  frrsVaitucf  of  very  tempestuous 


weather1,  rescued,  *t  the  extrerii*  tteril  of 
his  own  life,  eleven  persons  who  had  clum* 
to  thferfegftg  of  a  vessel*  which  waawrecked 
offthebarbouTof  Howthj  and  who  must, 
but  for  the"  intrepid  exertion  made  for  their 
preservation, inevitably  have  perished.  The 
circumstance  was  at*  the  time  mentioned  to 
Lord  Whitwortlu  who;  it  seems,  without 
making  airy  offer  of  service,  kept  it  in  his  ' 
recoHeetioh,  until  an  opportunity  should 
offer  of  a  substantial  tribute  to  the  pre- 
server of  eleven  fellow  creatures  from  de- 
struction. That  opportunity  very  recently 
occurred,  and  Ids  Excellency  has  taken 
advantage  of  it  ^n  a  manner  to  recommed 
bis  generosity  and  his  juilrce  to  the  public 
a'tfyrbbrftioh.  Mr.  fiodd,  we  understand 
is  a  Routs  n  Catholic. — (Dublin  Paper). 
Catholic  Question, 
The  divisions  in  the  Catholic  body  begirt 
to  assume  features  of  a  more  fixed  descrip- 
tion. 6n  Saturday  se'rinighr,  two  different 
meetings,  of  Catholics  were  sitting  in  this 
city*  at  different  places  at  the  same  time—* 
the  Association  at  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's,  and) 
the  Seceders  at  Lord  Triujlestous.  They 
have  appointed  distinct  secretaries*  the 
Chevalier  M'Cartby  being  secretary  to  the) 
Seceders,  and  Sir.  Way  to  the  Association* 
The  Seceders  will  commit  their  petition  to> 
Mr.  G rattan,  aud  the  Association  to  Sir 
ft.  Parnell,  for  presentation  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  out  Lord  Dououghmore 
unites  the  opinions  of  these  discordant 
meetings,  as  both  have  resolved  to  commit 
to  him  their  respective  petitions  to  th^ 
House  of  Lords — (Dublfr  Opening  PosL) 
Preservation  qf  Game. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  6f  trie 
Queen's  County,  Ireland,  have  forme*  ait 
Association  tot  the  preservation  of  the 
names-  aitd  the  prosecution  and  puhisrU 
tnentef  pouohersj  and  all  unqualified  pen 
sons  keephig  any  dbg  calculated  for  the  de- 
struction of  game,  aud  htwe  offered  vqtf 
sportmfer  rewards  fbr  information  that  may 
lead  to"  the  conviction  of  any  poacher  or 
unqualified  person.  They  have  alsb  offered 
liberal  firemiums,  a*  below  staled,  to  ai.} 
person  bringing  the  heads  or  nests  of  ver- 
min, aud  making  it  appear  tftat  tbe  same 
Were  destroyed  wlttriu  the  precincts  Of  the 
county :— » 
For  each  kite,  hawk,  raven,  wea-  t.     dl 

sle,  drter,  or  martin  ....  2  6 
For  ea<  h  young  One  of  ditto  .  .  0  1». 
For  en  eh  scald  crow  .....  1  8 
For  each  vourig  oue  of  ditto      .     .    0     lO 

For  each  magpie 0      6 

For  each  y  Of  in;*  one  of  ditto     .     .     0       3 
For  each  nf*f  with*    ^'^s  of  any  or* 

the  above  birds I      4 
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tf  every  county  is  Ireland  were  to  form 
similar  associations,  onr  game  in  a  few 
yean  would  be  restored  to  its  former  abttn- 
tore.  It  is  a  well  know*  fact,  that  the 
dearth  of  amusement  in  tfcis  way  it  Vhe 
rasseof  tilt  absence*  at  least  sen*  months 
» the  year,  of  several  men  of  consequence, 
who  m  obliged  to  seek  this  sport  in  Sopt- 
l*ud  or  England.-— (Dubli)i  Fret  mans  Jour- 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the  19th 
instant,  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  taxes  in  that  City  : — 

"In  Dublin  alone,  notices  to  discontinue 
1,050  Jaunting  Cars  and  Gigs,  have  been 
•eat  iu  tslthe  proper  office.  This,  of  course 
must  pfifortioonbly  diminish  the  taxable 
objects*  timief  the  heads  of  **  horses"  and 
•servantoj**  and  farther,  most,  and  has 
thrown  out  of  employment,  saddlers,  har- 
ness-makers, coach -makers,  painters,  and 
smiths,  and  a  crowd  of  other  labourers 
aud  artisans,  who  derived  support  from 
this  article,  so  necessary  to  the  comforts  of 
a  capital  city." 

Mmgemuty  in  a  Tam-GtUhet*. 

The  present  inconvenient  duty  on  jaunt- 
ing cars  has  brought  that  mode  of  convey- 
ance into  general  disrepute,  and  substi- 
tuted a  prudent  taste  for  fjedestrianisto, 
which  ia  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
fashionable*  We  may  soon  expect  to  see 
revived  among  our  fair  countrywomen,  the 
good  old  comfortable  pillion,  so  long  ex- 
ploded, and  on  w/iich  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  often  wont  to  recreate  her  royal 
person.  A  hearth  collector,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, lately  doing  supervisor's  duty  in  a 
krgetown,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  looked 
somewhat  aghast  to  And  that  every  car  (of 
which  100  paid  the  preceding  year)  had 
disappeared,  vtofti  put  hon  dt  Annbat,  or  dis* 
posed  of  in  some  way  to  escape  the  tax. 
The  collector,  who,  it  appears,  had  a 
dash  of  the  wag  about  him,  concerted  a 
little  plan  to  try  the  honesty  of  ao  many 
respectable  persons  denying  their  liability 
to  the  duty.  In  a  newspaper*  printed  in  the 
town,  be  published  an  advertisement  to  the 
following  effect:—"  Wanted  immediately, 
s  second-hand  jaunting-car,  with  harness 
complete*  and  a  strong  steady  horse,  to  suit 
a  travelling  family."  Directions  were 
added  where  to  apply,  and  a  fit  person, 
properly  instructed  in  the  secret,  was 
placed  the  following  morning  in  a  conve- 
nient apartment.  The  scheme  succeeded 
to  a  miracle.  Before  ten  o'clock  the  knocker 
was  almost  beaten  through  the  door  by. 
weeesarve  crowds  of  visitors,  every  one  of 
whom  had  an  excellent  car,  very  little 
rag,  which  he  had  no  objection  to  dispose' 


of  just  now*  on  reasonable  terms,  the  sea- 
son* was  so  unfavourable,  and  indeed  his 
fanity  was  growing  so  much  less*  &c.  ic-, 
The  applicants  were  admitted  one  by  one* 
and  the  pretended  purchaser,  after  some 
preliminary  civilities  and  inquiries,  begged 
leave  to  take  down  tbeur  names  and  rest* 
deuces,  promising  to  v*a£t  upon  each  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  close,  the  bargain* 
which  he  punctually  did,  Dringino^the  su- 
pervisor, moreover*  along  with  baa,  and 
introducing  him  to  the  disconcerted  and 
astonished  parties  aa  the  gentleman  that 
advertised  for  the  accosnmodatiou.  Thi% 
as  may  well  be  conceived,  produced  a  de« 
nouemeut  of  the  most  risible  description* 
The  effect  was  altogether  theatrical,,  and  a 
seene  of  consternation  and  embarrassment 
ensued*  to  do  justice  to  winch  would  re- 
quire the  broad  farcical  delineation  of  a 
toote,  or  the  exquisite  coloaring  of  a  Ho- 
garth  !— (jEr«*  Packet.) 

All  the  brewers  of  the  city  of  Waterford* 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  prices  of  porter, 
strong  beer,  aud  ale>  five  shillings  per 
barrel.1 

MONEt    BECOME    PttOTESTANT. 

The  Rev.  James  {fewer,  sub-deacon  of 
the  Church  of' Rome,  a  Monk  of  the  Order 
of  La  Traupe,  and  resident  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  Liil worth,  abjured  Hie  errors  of  the 
Church  of  ttohte,  and  was  publicly  ad- 
mitted into  the  ettotamuto  of  tile  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England  ana)  Ireland^ 
in  Blandford  Church*  after  moraiag  ser- 
vice,-and  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large 
and  attentive  audience.  The  particulars, 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  are 
these :— the  late  Mr.  Weld,  a  respectable 
Catholic*  gentleman,  of  very  extensive  pro- 
perty, whose  seat  ia  at  Luihvorth.  Castle, 
uear  Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  a£  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  devolution, 
gave  an  asylum  to  some  Emigrant  Monks 
of  La  Trdppe,  and  finding  by  the  course  of 
evetits,  that  the  members  of  this  order,  in 
common  with  others*  had  very  little  pit*-. 
pect  of  returning  to  France,  he  very  gene- 
rously offered  to  give  them  materialti  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  land,  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  upon  which  they  mighty 
build  a  convenient  house,  Srid  by  cultivat- 
ing jtfae  laud*  grow  all  the  corn  necessary 
for  their  support.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
the  Monks  built  themselves  a  house,  and 
have  continued  by  their  persoual  labour,  to 
cultivate  the  laud,  complying  most  rigidly 
with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  or- 
der, the  extreme  severity  of  whieh  Is  well  un- 
derstood. The  fraternity  thus  established, 
consisted  of  teu  monks,  among  them  some 
English,  and  some  lush*  ha*  canted  Jjnf 
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many  ye»»$  one  ©f  the  holy  brotherhood, 
however,  either  for  conscience  sake,   or 
growing  tired  of  Matins,  Mass,  and  Ves- 
per*, of  of  living  upon  vegetables,  or  daily 
viewing  the  grave  he  had  dug  for  himself, 
and  observing  perpetual  taciturnity,  formed 
a  rasolution  to  withdraw,  which  he  accom- 
plished, by  escaping  not  many  days  ago, 
from  the  monastery*  travelling  with  all 
possible  haste  to  Blandford,  the  nearest 
town,  where  he  immediately  waited  upon, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of,  the  clergy- 
man of  that  place,  painting  the  hardships 
he  had  endured,  and  the  errors  he  had 
long  laboured  under,  earnestly  requesting 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Protestant  Church. 
He  was  received  with  Christian  Considera- 
tion, by  Mr.  Hoare  the  clergyman,  and  af- 
ter a  proper  representation  had  been  made 
of  the  case  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Monk,  on  Sunday  March  the  3rd,  ii? 
the  charch  of  Blandford,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  congregation,  read  his  re- 
cantation from  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
was  received  into  the  Protestant  Church. 
This  ci-dcvunt  Monk  is  a  man  of  family, 
and  nephew  to  an  Irish  Bishop. 


TO  A  CELEBRATED  NOBLE  POET. 
When  Genius  sounds  the  tuneful  shell, 

Or  heaves  the  plaintive  sigh, 
Entranced  upon  the  theme  we  dwell, 

And  lore  her  minstrelsy , 
^et  should  the  Muse  her  treasures  bring, 
'    From  guilt  and  errors  tahited  spring, 

The  Circean  cup  we  fly ; 
Reject  the  sweet  but  ppison'd  bowl, 
That  poors'comiption  on  the  soul  I 
And  thus  thy  rich  and  varied  strain, 

Enchants  and  wounds  the  ear  5 
Thy  bitter  smile  of  proud  disdain. 

Mocks  what  we  most  revere } 
Still  tooch'd  with  all  a  poet's  lire, 
TJry  verse  compels  us  to  admire, 

Though  *oeath  that  veil  appear, 
«  The  darkness  of  the  sou)  within  I 
"  The  gloom  of  uorepentcd  sin ! 
«  111  minded  man?"  was  deep  remorse, 

Felt  with  so  little  pain, 
That  thou  woold'st  run  the  guilty  course, 

And  taste  its  gait  again  ? 
Could  Virtue  iu  her  loveliest  dress, 
And  pure  affections  chaste  caress, 

Engage  thy  heart  tn  vain  r 
Had  infant  innocence  no  charm  ? 
Ml  noUer  feelings  cease  to  warm  ? 
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Then  go !— end  in  the  faithless*  smile, 

That  marks  the  harden'd  heart  below, 
A  little  space  thou  may'st  begeile, 
The  pang  thou  yet  shall  know ; 
For  now  the  deaf  thy  coward  ear, 
The  time  will  come  when  thou  shall  hear, 

In  impotence  of  woe ; 
u  That  juggling  friend  who  cries  at  last, 
«  I  waxn'd  thee.,— when  the  dust  is  pass'd.** 


CAMBRIDGE   CLASSICAL    JcH  faprit. 

After  the  late  examination  for  the  clas- 
sical medal,  a  passage  t>nt  of  ^pjay  of 
Aristophanes  was  given  to  be  tuBuinto 
English,  verse*  in  the  limited  titMBCtwo 
hours.  We  #ve  the  passage  first  Mflffiw 
translated  into  English  prose*  and  tbeojhe 
translation  or  ratherparody  of  it  in  verse, 
\}j  Mr.  Lawson,  Eellow  Commoner  of 
Magdalen  College,  one  of  the  two  equally 
successful  candidates. 

AM  ATHENIAN    OFF^CtR. 

We  wish  to  eulogize  our  forenttheis,  because 
they  were  men  worthy  of  this  country  and  their 
standard,  who,  in  battles  by  land  and  sea,  al- 
ways conquering  in  all  places  adorned  this  state; 
ana  none  of  them  when  he  stw  the  enemy  ever 
stopped  to  count  them,  but  his  heart  was  at 
once  for  fighting,  and  if  perchance  any  one  fell 
on  his  shoulder,  he  would  wipe  off  the  dirt, 
and  deny  that  he  had  fallen,  and^fight  again ; 
nor  would  a  single  officer  petition  Clexnetus 
for  a. public  maintenance;  But  now,  if  they 
don't  obtain  precedence  and  a  pension  they  de- 
clare they  will  not  fight.  •Now  wc,  for  our  part, 
think  it  right  tofightlike  men  for  our  state  and 
the  gods  of  our  country  5  and  we  petition  for  no- 
thing, only  just  this,  that  if  peace  should  come, 
and  we  have  a  respite  from  our  labours,  you  do 
not  grudge  us  wearing  fine  heads  of  hair  and 
scraping  our  skins  clean. 

A   BRITISH  OFFICER. 

Let's  chant  the  days  of  good  Queen  Betty, 
.When  folks  lookM  down  on  actions  petty ; 
Lads  then  were  lads,  nor  wanted  bounties, 
A  credit  to  their  cloth  and  counties. 
Amphibious  rogues!  By  land  and  water, 
They  left  the  French  small  scope  for  laughter, 
Prescribed  steel  for  all  diseases, 
Sfee/opes  the  pores  and  quickly  eases. 

Some  count  their  foes,  as  drovers  cattle, 
A  sort  of  grace  before  a  battle, 
Now  these  were  poor  arithmeticians. 
Nor  from  1  he  Muses  held  commissions, 
No  Cambridge  troops,  militia  local, 
Nor  their  horseguards,  Parnassus  vocal. 
So  this  they  deemed  a  paltry  shuffle, 
And  straight  at  sight  commenced  the  scuffle,     « 
Nor,  if  knocked  down,  would  they  Complain* 
1  Bu  t  rise  and  cut  and  came  again  5 
Nor  would  a  single  sergeant  major* 
Dun  Harry  Calvert  for  half  pay,  sir ! 

But  now,  without  their  carnal  leaven,  . 
Their  K.  C.  B  *s  and  first  cuts  given, 
Their  stars  and  c/ufo,  that  root  of  evil, 
They'll  see  the  fighting  at  the  Devn\ 
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t^wewitfemtsneh  idle  prattle, 
For  church  and  state  will  stoutly  battle, 
Morpen  weOrartamw  long  petitions, 
I?.  P^.to  better  our  condition, 
Give  Windsor  soap,  Macassar  oil, 
*£*  *«*[▼  locks  reward  our  toil, 
Wall  then  lie  beaus  and  share  between  us. 
The  conquest*  not  of  Mars  but  Venus. 


NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

The  following  paragraph  describes  a 
feat,  which,  if  it  had  been  performed  by  a 
country  wo*iau  ©four  own,  we  should  have 
thought  n»  words  loo  strong,  in  which  to 
execrate  it;  had  it  been  performed  before 
a  French  audience,  instead  o/  a  British, 
we  should  hare  ascribed  ,the  endurance  of! 
it,  to  the  demoralization  of  the  people'    \t ! 
issaki,  indeed,  that  the  audience  were  ra- 
ther astonished  than  pleased,  and  t^at  the 
very  idea  of  beholding  this  woman  running 
over  thctr  heads,  was  offensive  In  the  high- 
est degree,  to  tlie  more  decent  part  of  the 
roropanjr  in  the  Pit.     We  cannot  help 
wishing,    that  they  had  expressed  their 
sentiments,    and   relieved   their   country 
from  the  imputation  of  having  greeted  this 
uncalled  for  indelicacy  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause. 


PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

Chap  I.  Addresses  in  Answer  to  tie  Print* 
Regents  SpeecK— Statement  ef  tfo  J*Mvc 
Finances— Army  Estimate*— Nov*  Esti- 
mates-.Opposition  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Property  Tar.  J 

We  have  already  given  the  Speech,  with 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  of  his  Majesty,  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st*  of 
February.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
A44res9  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  and  was  seconded  by  Lord  CaJ- 
thorpe.  A  few  words  from  Lords  Gren- 
vilJe  and  Laqsdowne,  testified  general  an- 
probatioir,  but  with  .reserve  p'u  some  oat. 
ticulars.  ■        *    r    ■ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker 
read  a  letter  of  thanks,  from  the  Duke  oY 
l^lM^Qninthe  name  of  the  army,  for 
Abe  honour  of  Parliamentary  approbatfob 
confer/ed  on  the  exertions  at  Waterloo,  && 

6irT.  Acfand  moved  the  Address:  he 
congratulated  the  House  and  the  Country, 
on  the  Peace,  theprospect  of: its  continu- 
ance, and  the  honourable'  rank'  now' held 
by  Britain  among  the  nations  of  JEurope. 
Mr.  P.  Methuen  seconded  the  motion. 


Cerent  Garden.— After  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, the  .new  .Pantomime  .was  again  per- 
formed, and  at  the  conclusion,  Madame 
Sacpi,  whose  wonderful  performance  on 
Ibe  tight  rope  at  foreign  theatres  has  at- 
Uscted  so  much. notice,  astonished. the  au- 
dience by  the.  ease  and  activity  with  which 
jbe  ascended. the  rope,  fixed  from  the  beak 
of  the  stage  to  the  centre  of  the  two  shilling 
gallery,  and, made*  race  withauch  swift- 
aejs,  that  the  eye.  could  hardly  follow  her. 
On  her.  arriving  at  the  destined  place  in 
the  gallery,  she  enrtesied  most  gracefully 
to  the  audience;  and  her. attendanta  having 
replaced,  the  pole  with  which  she  balanced 
faersehY  info  her :  hands,  she  returned  with 
Uuxsame  velocity  to,  tire  back  of  the  stage, 
mhtn. she. was. greeted  with  the  most  un- 
bounded .applause,  ,and .  repeated  bravo*. 
bva  most  crowded. aud  brilliant  audience, 
kiie  was  dressed  Jifce  an  Opera  dancer,  ex- 
cept aiiielvet  jrith  an  immense  plume  ef 
wlricb  leathers.  Her  figure  is  light,  and 
i>er  manner  graceful. 

•  ••••»,  •  •  ^  •  •  • 

Tou  IV.  Jfo.  19.  lit.  Pan.  N.8.  April  I. 


Mr.  Brand  insisted  that  the  distresses  of 
Agriculture  pinjht  to  har(e  been  mentioned 
in  the  Speech:  that  reasons  ought  to  ,he 
assigned  why  Parliament  had  remained  no 
long  unassembled,}!^  foe  a,rmy  was  ion 
numerous;  &c:  he  nmved  aj  Ame«t 
ment.  Lord  John  IWl  sec^rnled  the 
Amendment.  '         "'^,v 

JT^e  Chancellor  pf  4he  ^Exchequer  re- 
plud,, that  peace  was  not  signed  with 
France, till  ,Nov.  £0,.  nor  wens  the  ratjfice* 
Uoiis  till  the  ?Oth  pf  January;  were  the 
poo.  Gent  complaining  of  the  delay  of 
Undaysf  /There  was,  not—a  * ingle  treaty, 
to.fce submitted;, but*  series  of  treaties': 
not  less,  than  sixty  er  seventy:  could  they 
be  prepared  in  the  time  ?  He, waa  not  igne- 
rAUt  of  the  embaras«mepts,ef  Agriculture, 
tfie  sudden  .subtraction  ,of  an  immense 
capital,— U>e  change  in. the  direction  of 
expenditure, —  the  resumption  of  inter- 
course  with  the .  Continent,  ail  most  create 
a,  variation  for  .a  .time  unfavourable  to 
various  interests.  .He  admitted  a  design  af 
continuing  the  .Income  Tax,  at  five  per 
cent  ^ 


Speech,  he  affirmed,  that  [the  hurdcnjTaf 
the  people  ought  to  be  Kgfitene^Tii  a tin* 
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of  peace :  he,  therefore,  heartily  concurred 
in  the  mention  of  economy." 

Lord  Milton  supported  the  amendmet,  as 
did  Mr.  Preston,  Sir  §.  Romily,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner, Mr."  Coke,  and  Mr.  Tierney.  Lord 
Castjereagh  replied.    On  a  division — 

Against  the  Amendment     .    90 

For  it  .      .  '  ,     .      .2$ 

[As  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Property  Tax  wss  the  most  important, 
and  most  occupied  discussion,  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  that,  as  an  entire 

subject]  ' 

Feb.  % — Mr.  Baring  made  several  en- 
quiries concerning  the  Property  Tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
swered: that  be  proposed  various  modifi- 
cations :— to  continue  for  two  (or  three) 
year*.  Agriculture  to  be  relieved,  as  far  as, 
possible. 

Feb.  7.— Mr.  Lambten  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  Durham 
against  the  renewal 'of  the  Property  Tax. 
From  this  day,  petitions,  often  many  at  a 
time,  were  presented  to  the  House,  from 
various  parts  of  Britain,  all  intreating  the 
cessation  of  the  Tax. 


Feb.  12,— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  proposed 
the  following  particulars.—- 

The  customs'  for  the  year  ending  1815, 
produced  J  1,500,0001.$  for  the  year  ending 
I8i6,     10,487,0001.     The   house   would, 
however,  recollect  the  expiral  of  the  war 
taxes  on  tonage,  which  produced  600,0001. 
or  700,0001.    In  1814  the  excise  produced 
€5,14510001.  and  for  1815  *6,562,000l.  an 
increase*  of  1,400,0001.  over  the  preceding 
year.    No  particular  means  operated  last 
year,  except  what  concerned  licenses,  Sec. 
The    stamp    duties    for    1814,  produced 
5,598,0001.;  for  1815,  5,865,0001.    A  con- 
siderable increase  in  duty  had  no  doubt 
taken  place,  but  be  could  not  just  then 
ascertain  accurately  to  what  it  had  amount- 
ed.   tThe  post-office  had    produced    for 
1814,    1,450,0001.  $    for   1815,    1,548,0001. 
The  assessed  taxes    produced   in    1814, 
6,400,0001.,  but  there  wait  hi  the  i>f\t  year 
a  diminution  of  about  200,0001.    lor  J814, 
the   property  tax  produced   i 
and  for  1815,  13,500*0001.,  making  an  in- 
crease of  lOOgOOOl.    The  land  tax  for  1314, 
produced  1,059,0001.    [We  could  not  ex- 
actly collect  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stated    to  be  its  amount   lor 
1815.]    The  total  revenue  for  isi4,wus 
65,4S0,000l.  j   for  1815,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  a  million.     He  had  great 
satisfaction  iu  hoping  that  the  brauch  of 


the  revenue  arising  from  the  assessed  taxes 
would  continue  to  flourish,  and  might  be 
safely  reckoned  upon.  He  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  some  notice  of  the  application 
of  those  very  large  and  liberal  grants  which 
had  so  greatly  contributed  to  our  final 
success  iu  the  conflict 

Of  last    year's    grants  there    were 
21,000,0001.  due  for  past  expenditure,  and 
which    formed  no   part  of  the    supplies 
wanted    for   future    exertions.      Bv   this 
means  what  was  previously  due  had  been 
all  discharged.    But,  on  the  5th  of  January 
last,  the  unfunded  debt  bad  beeu  by  those 
liberal  grants  still  reduced  by  21,000,0001. 
There  was  last  year  a  reduction  to  the 
amount  of  41,500,0001.    Navy  debts  had 
also     undergone     a    reduction    of  from 
6,000,0001.  to  about  S,000,000l.  If  he  look- 
ed to  the  amount  of  our  manufactures  ex- 
S>rted,  he  found  it  in  the  quarters  ending 
ctoberlO,  1814,  37*1 67,0001.  j  and,  at  a 
similar  date    in     1815,' the  amount  was 
48,425,0001.   .The  house  would  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  peruse  and  examine  the 
particulars.     He  should,  for  the  present, 
merely  advert  to  one  or  two  of  them.    Of 
cotton  goods  we  exported,  in  1814,  to  the 
amount     13,169,0001.  ;     aud      in     1815* 
15,972,0001.  Of  linens  in  1814,1,100,0001. 
in  1815,  1,340,000.    Of  woollens,  in  1814, 
6,000,0001. odd.  Having  so  recently  exerted 
all  the  great  sinews  of  our  national  strength 
the  bouse  would  be  frequently  this  session 
called  to  the  important  consideration  of 
our  financial  affairs.    Of  that  situation  be 
wished  as  clearly  as  he  could  to  state  hit 
own  general  views.    The  greatest  difficul- 
ties seemed  to  result  from  the  prices  of  va- 
rious articles  ;  and  more  particularly  so,  at 
they  regarded  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
in  which,  during  the  war,  they  bad  swell- 
ed in  too  great  a  proportion.    It  should  be 
recollected  I  hat  great  alarm  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  scarcities  of  180O,  and  of  a 
year  or  two  before ;  and  it  became  gene- 
rally thought  that  our  means  were  very  in- 
adequate to  our  supply,   ,  Beside*  ItUs*  eat 
means    of  supply  from  4>reigi£«|  * 
were  frequently  interrupted 
very  difficult  to  procure.  "  "We  1 
of  depending  upon  other  cutintr  ic*»  sjnd 
prck'nsioDsanrin^tYoui  ii   l.»i 
>utiuj  power*  IW  wh 
supply.     During  the  vcnrr  | 
i  u  ha  bi  t  of  const  ;j  n  t  purr  lunr 
ling  office  bought  nl    Hi- 
sacks  of  flour.    The  j»* 
stated  on  a  former 
properly   tax  v^^bf 
would  prod iv 
About  fo' 
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*pon  agriculture,  wiD  be  taken  off,  making 
a  moiety  of  the  eight  minions  paid  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  In  addition  to  this 
mitigation  in  favour  of  agriculture,  he 
meant  to  propose  the  further  relief  of  one 
million,  arising  from  other  sources  of  taxa- 
tion, which  the  farming  part  of  the  commu- 
nity at  present  paid,  making  thos  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  burdens  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions.  He  meant  to  propose  the  remis- 
sion of  the  tax  upon  horses  employed  in 
-agriculture.  If  we  could  abstain  from 
adding  to  our  debt*  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  years,  bad  been  augmented 
by  the  great  sum  of  142,000,0001.  and  in 
the  last  year  alone  by  54,000,060).  and  if 
we  could  realize  a  saving  of  14,000,0001.  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  the  country 
upon  our  state  and  prospects.  He  would 
not  be  understood  as  fixing  the  peace  esta- 
blishment. He  merely  wished  to  state 
what  would,  In  his  opinion;  be  the  supply 
Jbr  the  year.  The  number  of  seamen 
which  he  would  propose  for  manning  the 
navy  would  be. 33,000.  In  the  peace  that 
occurred  after  the  contest  with  America, 
the  number  kept  op- was  sometimes  18,000, 
and  sometimes  £0,000.  The  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenses  of  this  est* oltsb- 
mearhe  woald  estimate  at  7  millions  ster- 
ling. He 'did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  further  details  concerning  the 
nary  ;  but  he  would  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular with'  regard  to  the  armv,  as  the 
subject  would  not  come  regularly  before 
the  House  for  some  time. 

For  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey, 
the  number  of  troops  proposed  to  be  kept 
up  would  be  95,000  men*  and  for  Ireland. 
t5/ioo  men.  There  would  be  3,ooo  re- 
quired as  a  kind  of  floating  force  for  the  re- 
lief of  foreign  garrisons,  and  for  other  inci- 
dents! purposes. 

The  army  to  be  employed  in  France  is 
3o,ooo — for  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  other 
British  garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean, 
ll,ooo — for  British  America,  including 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bermudas, 
&c  10,000— and  for  our  West  India  colo- 
nies 13*000,  including  in  this  estimate 
4,000  for  Jamaica.  Since  the  year  1792, 
we  had. increased  our  possessions  iu  that 
quarter  to  a  £reaf  exteut,  by  adding  seve- 
ral islands  to  our  dominion,  and  tbis  addi- 
tional force  would  appear  small  in  propor-  < 
toon  to  the  number  of  garrisons  to  be  main- 
tained. [There  was  here  a  laugh  on  the 
opposition  benches;  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  whether  these 
possessions  were  valuable  to  the  country, 
might  be  afterwards  discussed  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  opposite.]  The  Cspe 
of  Good  Hope  would  require  3>ooo,  and 


Ceylon  3,000  troops.    In  our  colonies,  for* 
merly,  the  great  proportion,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  force  employed,  was  British. 
At  present  there  was  a  very  considerable 
mixture  of  natives  composing  the  garrison 
detachments.   They  were  found  to  perform 
the  duty  equally  well,  and  thus  there  was 
a  ereat  saviug  of  British  lives.    St  Helena 
might  be  stated  at  l,Soo,  the  force  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  1,000,  and  that  of  New 
South  Wales  800.    The  total  of  the  mili- 
tary force  upon  the  British  and  Jrljh  esta- 
blishments would,  according  to  these  esti- 
mates, amount  to  99,ooo  men.    The  Allies 
bad  agreed  upon  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  allotting  5c>ooo,ooo  of  francs,  or  some- 
thing more  than  two  millions  sterling,  to 
the  British  and  Prussian  troops,  for  their 
noble  services  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Tbis  sum  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  respective  authorities  of  England 
and  Prussia,  and  was  divided  into  two 
paH*--The  total  amount  of  supply  neces- 
sary for  supporting  our  military  establish- 
ment might  be  taken  at  &SootoooL    The 
commissariat  might  be  stated  at  (teotoool. ; 
the  barracks,  858,oooL  and  the  whole  ex- 
traordinaries  at  two  millions-    The  total 
for  the  army,  including  some  items  not 
mentioned,  amounted  to  12,235,oool.;  for 
the  navy  ordinaries  and  extraordinariea 
7,ooo,oool.;  for  the  ordnance  3,ooo,oool. 
and  for  miscellaneous  expenditure  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.    The  ordnance  last  year 
amounted  to  4,ooo*oool.— He  had  already, 
stated  a  surplus  of  the  grants  of  last  year  to 
the  amount  of  more  than    4o,ooo»oool. 
which  had  been  employed  in  paying  ar- 
rears, and  purchasing  exchequer  bills;  and 
be  would  begin,  for  tbis  year,  with  a  very 
novel  and  unexpected  item  of  revenue,  and 
one  that  he  was  sure  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  House :  he  meant  an  additional 
surplus  of  three  millions,  applicable  to  tfce 
service  of  the  country.    The  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  might  be  stated  at  two 
millions  and  a  half.     The  annual  taxes 
might  be  rated  at  3,oeo^oooL  and  the  war 
taxes    of   the    excise    and    customs   ait 
6,000,0001.    The  property  tax,  with  all  the  - 
deductions  which  would  be  made  from  it, 
he   would    not  calculate    at  more  than 
6,ooo,oool.  The  lottery  would  give  2oo,oool. 
The  only  remaining  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  was  an  advance  of  6^000,0001.  by 
the  bank.  . 

SUPPLY,  i$ie. 

Army ••  t*3oo,ooo 

Commissariat 68o»o0t» 

Barracks    2&8,ooo 

Estraordinanes  •••««•.  #  #  #  ••  #  v ....  3,ooo/>oo 


G» 


12,339,000 
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Navy. ..............  ^. »» .  .* ...  •  7,ooo^oOo 

Ordnance. 2,ooo,ooo 

Miscellaneous «  &,boo,ooo 

Indian  Debt l,ooo,ooo 


Repayment  w  the  Banff  l,5oo*ooo 
Exchequer  Bill  Interest  2,od»,ooo 
fUakiufe  £umt  Ott   Ex- 

•  chequer  Bills   S&>,oob 

Debentures «..     9oo,o*o 


24,738,060 


4,60o,ooo 


Irish  Proportion. 


29,398,ooo 
.    2^1o,&4 


28,4$7,546 


mutt  be  brought  home  |  some  were  arriv- 
ing daily ;  others  Were  on  the  (mint  of  ar- 
ming; were  not  these  to  be  included  in 
the  eatimate  ?  Our  former  military  estn- 
bHshment  had  been  reduced  top  k>wj 
France  took  the  advantage  of  itj  why  re- 
peat the  same  bl wader? 

Mr.  Pensonby  reprobated  the  argument, 
that  because  other  nations  kept  up  great 
i*HiUryeatab!Wwneh(%thei^o*e.weiboaia 
do  the  same.  Could  France  hurt  u*  **»? 
If  the  Noble  Lord  could  persuade  the 
House  to  sanction  audi  establishments,  in. 
imitation  of  other  nations,  he  would  soon, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  able  to  extin- 
guish the  few  remaining  sparks  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  in  the  country. 

The  Resolutions  were,  sent  and  carried 


WAYS  Atft>  MEANS, 
jlnrnlus  of  Grants,  after  discliarg- 
ing  bebts  in  tbe  Peninsula  aha 

America 3,oeo,ooo  |  without  a  division. 

Surplus  ConsoHdatert  Fund ^I*00'000       Fek  1  4*-rThe  navy  estimates  were  pre- 
sentee}, by  SirG*  Warrender,  m  a  Coo*- 


Land  and  Matt k8,boo,ooo 

Customs  ana  fexoise  (War  Taxes)..  8,ooo,o00 

Property  Tax, . . .  * 8^000,0*0 

Lotterf ...»% 800,000 

Bank  Allowance  ..v '.. 6*000,000 


26>7oo^>eo 

Mr.  Ponsonby  complained  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  army-., be  waa  coo- 
vincetTthat  retrenchment  waa  bractieabte 
very  practicable.  He  hoped  Ministers 
were  sincere  when  they  mentioned  econo- 
my; but,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
watch  them. 

Mr.  brougham  complained  of  various 
incident,  especially  of  the  Loan  from  the 
-Bank 5  oftheHisury  laws,  ofthfc  immense 
expenditure  ;  30  tuillimi  in  peace 1  of  an 
arttiy  of  I4&000  men!— we  had  better 
'pivcup  our  distant  Colonies,  than  keep 
them  at  socb  a  rate.  The  expences  of  the 
•Offices  of  State,  too,  were  enormous  j  it 
was  a  joketosay  the  proposed  alleviation  t 
of  taxes,  was  any  benefit  Why  did  not 
Austria  pay  the  money  *he  owes  us? 
"Her  money  might:  enable  us  to  take  Off 
taxcte;  even  the  odious  Income  Tax. 

Mr.  Hose  vindicated  the  measures  of 
Government:  we  had  formerly  suffered, 
and  very  severely,  too,  by  leaving  our  co- 
lonies without  proper  force:  we  ought  to; 
become  wiser.  My.  Proton,  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, Sir  H.  Heron,  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr.  r. 
I^wis,  Mr.  ftariog,  Mr.  Brand,  Lord 
Nugent,  and  other  gentlemen  complained 
axi-eedingly  of  the  expences,  &c. 

Loid  Ciistleresgh  replied,  by  stating 
that  this  was  not  a  peace  estimate;  H  was 
the  interval,  the  passage  from  War  to 
"pea>e.  ft  was  impossible  while  our  forcea 
wercsvWtercdin  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
-s^tsMad  them  at  a  moment's  notice;  they 


mittee  of  Supply. 

He  would  explain  the  situation  of  onr 
navy  shortly,  leaving  ether  gentlemen  XB 
enter  more  particularly  into  detail,  if  the 
house  shoald  think  it  necessary.    In  tbe 
East  Indies  uo  addition  had  been  made  to 
our  force.    *The  Cape  might  be  cetnudered 
as  a  new  station,  connected  aa  it  waa  wMi 
St  Helena,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  important  person  who  wasnow  secured 
there.    These*  with  the  Mauritius,  would 
employ  a  very  considerable  squadron  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  number  which  the  ad- 
miral oh  that  station  considered  necessary. 
In  tbe  Mediterranean  there  had  been  one 
additional  >4,   instead  of  a  60-gun  ships 
making  in  the  rthote  of  our  squadron  is 
that  sea  eleven  ships.    Tbe  South  Ameri- 
can station  was  altogether  new.    On  tfce 
Jamaica  and  Leeward  Islands  station,  sotne 
reductions  have  taken  place.    In  Nortji 
America*   one  frigate    had  been    added. 
The  squadron  on  tire  coast  of  Africa  woo 
the  same  as  at  the  last  peace.    Our  house. 
station  consisted  of  the  same  number  of 
ships.as  was  employed  during   179$.  witm 
the  addition  of  nine  small  vessels.    Other* 
powers  had  increased  the  size  of  their  fri- 
gates, and  we  had  also  substituted  larger 
ships  of  that  denomination.    There   waa 
likewise  an  additional  corps  of  royal  ma- 
rines.       Prom  the  whole  of  these  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  about  5*000  sea- 
men more  than  we  employed  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war  j  and  it  must   be  ear 
tisfactory  to  the  house  to  know,  that  no 
larger  force  was  required  for  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  trade,  and  securing  the. 
benefits  which  we  derive  from  our  colonial 
possessions.     The  whole  of  onr  searaeiv 
therefore,  weald  amount  to  Si^Kfemetv 
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which  was  »  much  mailer  number  than  on 
the  close  of  any  former  war.  In  1763  oar 
naval  force  was  much  larger,  lp  1783, 
1  10,000  men  were  voted  for  the  service  o/ 
the  p«Vy.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
•however,  the  utmost  exertions  had  been 
made  to  diminish  oar  naval  establishment; 
and  he  thought  he  might  claim  some  merit, 
hi  the  administration  of  that  department, 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  so  many  ships 
had  been  paid  off. 

Mr.  Ponsonbv  complained  that  the  navy 
w«s  too  formidable,  Prance  had  no  fleet: 
Spain  had  no  fleet  i  who  conld  annoy  as  ? 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  necessity 
for  this  force,  this  increase  of  the  number 
of  seamen:  if  the  house  should  consent  to 
vote  them,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  eco- 
nomy ;  if  voted,  they  must  be  paid. 

Sir  G.  Warrenderstatedt  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  relied  ou  tfte  opiuiou  of  eminent 
naval  officers  ss  to  the  modeof  paying  off 
the  navy,  and  that  no  one  instance  of  in- 
subordination bad  occurred  during  the 
time  that  the  men  were  discharged,  which 
was  o?  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
that  bad  beenajiedged  respecting  the  dis- 
ttir bailees.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
seamen  did  not  arise  from  the  number  of 
ships  employed,  but  from  the  manner  iu 
which  they  were  manned.  The  size  of 
the  French  frigates  bad  been  increased, 
sod  it  was  neccessary  that  the  coniplemciit 
of  ours  should  bear  some  approximation. 
The  last  time  the  Toulon  fleet  put  out  to 
veetliordJSxmonth,  it  consisted  of  only 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates': 
the  hardest  actions  fought  by  the  preach 
were  in  the  year  1813,  during  which  pe- 
riod they  sent  1$  frigates,  of  which  u  were 


taken,  bat  after  hard  fighting  j  but  now 
the  French  ships  of  the  fine  amounted  to 
60  sail,  mad  those  of  Europe  united  Jo 
nearly  gdQo.  Such  being  the  case  he 
vonld  ask  the  house— he  would  ask  the 
country^  ifthey  would  wish  to  seethe  es- 
teblishioentof  this  country  reduced  to  12 
guard  ship  r  As  to  any  reduction  in  the 
West  todies,* ojjjd  we  forget  or  overlook  tye 
new  power  growypg  up  in  that  <ou*rte*-. 
the  power  in  North  America?  ^s  to  the 
navy  half-pay.  large  additions  had  already 
been  made,  and  for  his  part  he  wished  it 
could  be  greater  still ;  but  there  was  a 
duty  to  the  pjibttc  as  well  as  a  duty  to  the 
M*y,  tjnd  if  the  hajf-pay  were  to  be  in- 
creased, it  mm  Jt>e  a*  the  e*  peace  of  the 
country. 

Load  Caatlereaffh  in  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations on  the  lemper  of  America,  ob- 
served, that  it  had  been  said  that  an  jjl 
«pwt  prevailed  in  America,  and  he  was 

I 


afraid  that  some  feeliugs  of  hostility  might 
stillexist  among  the  vulgar  in  that  coun- 
try j  bnt  be  was  quite  sure  that  a  preju- 
dice equally  disgraceful  and  unreasonable 
prevailed  against  the  Americans  iu  this. 
He  wished  to  Heaven  that  both  nations 
would  lay  aside  these  antipathies  and  these 
prejudices;  there  were  no  two  countries 
that  ueedeid  each  other's  friendship,  more, 
or,  in  reality  more  deserved  it» 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  resolu- 
tions ;  and  it  was  agreed,  1st,  that  the 
number  of  seamen  to  !**  empk^-cd'  for  the 
service  of  1*16  should  be  83,ooo  men,  of 
which  S4»ooo  were  seamen,  and*  ftooo 
royal  marines  —  Bd,  that  the  sum  of 
7do^441.  begranted  ns  wnijesta  the  sea- 
men for  the  ensuing  year,  at  the  rate  of 
ll.  15.  0df  per  roan  per  mouth-rid.  th*t 
the  9um  of  1,  777.0641.  los.  be  granted 
for  victualling-4th.  that  egfcftoi.  he 
granted  for  wear  «»d  tear  of  aliips^-5th, 
that  i55,l5oJf  he  granted  fpr  the  ordnance 
for  the  sea  service.— The  house  then  re- 
sumed, and  the  report  pa*  ordered  *p  be 
received  to  morrow. 

Feb.  16.— In  a  Committee  of  Supirir, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  the  loan  advanced  by  the  Bank,  saved 
to  the  Public  60,000  in  interest;  that  the 
total  annual  savings  were  lio;ooo.  If  we 
couH  avoid  a  loan'  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  poblic  would  save  2,000,000,  by  t£ 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  funds. 

Theamouot  of  efcheguer  tolls  was  di- 
minished sjxfeen  millions  a»d  a  h»|f.  The 
refining  twci?ty-9n#miWou|  were  made 
up  by  cfimliLutjoM  of  navy  debts  and  other 
arrears.  Puriugthe  )agt  session,  h*  hart 
stated  totfie  house  that  21  millions  \v#ufci 
be  appropriated  Jo  repayments,  Qn  Uie 
wjiole,  the  amount  of  unfunded  jfebt  and 
arrearsdischar|ed  was4l  or  42  m#  lions, 
in  round  numbers.  The  total  amount  fer 
service  hist  year  was ?.}  or  34  «iijh<wa,  one 
half  only  of  which  had  been  expense*)  on 
tlie  public  service,  amj  the  uther  half  em- 
ployed in  winfiiug  up  tfie  cxpf  uses  of  the 
war,  aivi  discharging  uy/uno>0  debts. 
Th*  was  a  circumstance  at  once  satisfac- 
tory and  consolatory,  and  was  quite  no 
unlike  any  thinghe  fcnep  mi  Ifee  history  of 
finance,  kat  fee  though*  *  yquWl  strike 
njany  w*h  surprise  when  tbjpy  heard  i*. 
The  present  y**r  imgbj  be  $8  or  29  mil- 
lions. Ne*ty£ar  fee  e*f**ted  afttrtber 
reduction  of  eight  or  nine  million*.  Ij* 
had  to  *tate  to *he  house,  that .^treasury 
mregulatinei^e  forms  of  excJ,uVcjuer  jbift, 
Mas  adopted  a  m>w  rtjrojoficji,  fey  w*iqh, 
Ifre  3id.  was  reduce^  *p  $#.5  *p  tfotf  « 
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saving  would  be  effected  of  Soo,ool,  a. 
yfear.  A  further  alteration  for  public  ac- 
commodation wat  suggested,  which  would 
make  the  bills  more  secure  and  convenient 
by  making  them  payable  to  order,  and: 
not  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  at  pre- 
sent A  blank  would  be  left  which  the 
bolder  could  fill  up. 

[The  plan  met  with  general  approba- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Grenfell  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  thought  that  the  terms  were 
too  favourable  for  the  Bank*] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  re- 
ply observed,  that  uo  exchequer  bills  had 
been  thrown  into  circulation  lately:  not 
five  shillings  worth  of  this  species  of  pa- 
per in  the  market,  for  some  months  past 
Feb.  26>-Ou tlle  motion  <*  &*  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  resolved 
into  a  Committeeof  Supply, to  consider  the 
Army  Estimates. 

Alluding  to  the  numerous  petitions 
against  the  Property  Tax,  Lord  J.  Russell 
said. 

These  petitions  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction that  the  people  were  with  haste 
congregating  in  all  parts  of  the  coontrv  in 
order  to  compel  ministers  to  listen  to  their 
sighs  under  their  afflictions,  and  to  their 
-  groans  under  the  burthens  that  were  laid 
upon  them  \  burthens  heavier  than  in  any 
previous  time  of  peace  5  heavier  even  than 
in  many  former  wars  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged.   Ministers,  on  the  contrary, 
were   endeavouring    to  shut    their   ears 
against  the  cries  of  the  people,  and  were 
running  a  most  unbecoming  race,  in  order 
to  impose  the  grievous  weight  before  the 
nation  could  have  time  to  express  its  reso- 
lution not  to  sustain  it.    The  bare  proposal 
that   a  standing   army    of   150,000  men 
should  be  supported,    must  alarm  every 
friend  to  his  country  and  its  constitution  \ 
not  that  he  (Lord  J.  R.)  was  impressed 
with  any  fear  so  ridiculous,  as  that  a  stand- 
ing army   unaided ' could  ever  effectuate; 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  some  of 
the  states  of  the  continent;  but  the  gieak 
est  danger  Was  to  be  found  in  the  influence 
of  the  crown,   which    by  daily  increase, 
threatened  to  erase  even  the  vestiges  U*at 
departing  liberty  had    left  behind  her. 
We  had  undertaken  a  war  to  procure  peace 
and  a  diminution  of  taxation,  and  we  had 
concluded  a*  war  only  to  perpetuate  the 
burthens  for  which  war  had  been  the  only 
excuse.    Great  Britain  was  converted  from 
a  naval  into  a  military  nation,  and,  instead 
of  continuing   a  mighty  island,  she  was 
to  be  changed  into    a   petty  *  continental 
state.     "Who  could    avoid   perceiving  to 
what  a  purpose  the  army  in  France  might 
be  app&dt    ft  might  happen  that  evil 


counsellors  should  persuade  a  Icing  of  France 
to  trample  on  his  subjects,  and  British 
soldiers  might  be  engaged  as  the  instru- 
ments of  detested  tyranny.  Already  in 
Spain  the  prediction  bad  been  verified. 
He  should  strenuously  resist  the  estimates 
to  be  proposed;  and,  should  he  have  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed,  he  Would  after- 
wards propose  an  address  to  the  crown, 
praying  that  more  economical  propositions 
should  be  made  to  the  house,  that  the 
people  might  find  that  parliament  was  not 
deaf  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  that  rf 
measures  of  late  years  pursued  had  pre- 
vented complete  retrenchment,  yet  that  at 
least  an  anxiety  prevailed  to  alleviate  their 
burthens. 


Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  remembered  with 
pride,  when  not  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  expenditure  of 
only  400,0001.  upon  -fortifications,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, with  Mr.  Bastard  at  their  head,  and 
on  a  division*  the  numbers  being  equal,  the 
Speaker,  Mr.'  Cornwall,  gave  the  casting 
vote  against  the  unconstitutional  suggestion 
of  the  minister.    In  this  opinion,  govern- 
ment had  proceeded  upon  a  totally  false 
view  of  the  resources  and  of  the  dangers  6T 
the  country.    The  interest  upon  the  debt 
was  increased  to  40  millions  1  the  establish- 
ment required  23  millions,  and  altogether 
more  than  65  millions  were  to  be  procured 
by  taxes,  which  sum  was  to  be  deduced 
from'  a  revenue    on    land    and   capital* 
amounting  yearly  to  130  or  140  millions, 
so  that  it  was  obvious  that  nearly  half  fhat 
revenue  was  annually  consumed  ;  and  was 
there  not  considerable  danger  that    we 
might  soon   arrive  at  the  end  of  bur  re- 
sources? '  and,  should  we  be  driven  into 
another  war,  where  could  be  procured  the 
means  of  its  prosecution?    The  force  des- 
tined for  the  West  Indies  was  equally  ex* 
travagaut,  especially  since  St.  Lucia,  the 
key  of  the  islands,  had  devolved  into  the 
hands  .of  Great  Britain.  *  With  regard  to 
Canada,  he  admitted  that  it  was  more  ex- 
posed  in  consequenee    of  the   increased 
power  of  the  United  States;  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundary,  from  Its  character, 
had  rather  strengthened  our  possessions* 
and  the  occupation  of  Upper  Canada  had 
added  strength  to  the  city  of  Quebec. — 
Above  all,  he  censured  the  superseding  of 
the  officers  of  the  excise  by  soldiers,  and  of 
the  customs  by*  the  employment  of  the 
navy. 

Mr.  Yorke  thought  it  highly  ridiculous 
to  talk  of  danger  to  our  liberties,  from  an 
en  crease  of  9  or  10,000.  Could  we  turn 
away  our  soldiers,  to  serve  as  scavengers 
and  dustmen?    He  compared  Mr.  Fox's 
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peace  establietimeot,  and  shewed  that  com- 
paring the  price  of  things,  with  tbose  thirty 
years  ago,  the  allowances  were  very  mo- 
derate. . 


Mr.  Brougham  was  completely  asto- 
nished at  the  whole  of  the  proceedings! 
He  was  not  of  opinion  that  150,000  men 
would  destroy  the  constitution  more  than 
140,000  men ;  but  the  system  was  bad, 
radically  bad.  AU  Europe  was  trained  to 
arms;  must  we,  therefore,  be  trained  to 
arms?  We,  to  whom  our  navy  was  onr 
natural  protection?  We  are  now  more 
populous  i  why,  then,  we  are  the*  better 
able  to  defend  ourselves.  Formerly,  when 
things  were  bad,  we  had  a  smaller  army; 
now,  when  all  Europe  is  for  us,  we  have  a 
larger  army;  how  absurd!  A  wise  mini- 
ster would  diminish  the  military  furor,  not 
encrease  it. 

Lord  PahneratoD,  in  reply,  should  divide 
foa  force  of  09,000  men  into  four  portions: 
for  Great  Britain,  for  Ireland,  for  onr  old 
colonies,  and  our  new  acquisitions;  and 
the  distribution  would  be,  for  Great  Bri- 
Urn  35,ooo,  for  Ireland  the  same;  for  our 
ow  colonies  £3,ooo>  for  our  new  acquisi- 
tions 23,ooo ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  coo* 
b&ual  reKefs4,ooo.    Our  old  colonies  were 
Gibraltar,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  Ja- 
luica,  and  other  Weat  India  islands.    The 
wee  on  all  these  in  the  year  1791  was 
J7,ooo  men— .the  force  new  proposed  would 
wnoont  to  8S,8oo;  making  an  increase  of 
Jhout  7000.    As  to  Gibraltar,  a  mistake 
had  existed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boose, 
w  a  larger  force  was  employed  there  in 
1791  than  at  present;  the  force  now  re- 
quired warn  4O0O,  which  would   not   be 
wought  too  much    when  we  recollected 
Jow  much  the  worts  in  that  place  had 
w*n   augmented.     The   force  in  North 
America,  including  the  Bahamas,  amounted 
»  1791  to  5ooo  men;   that  proposed  at 
P««euttoft5oo,  the  increase  being  given 
entirely  to  Canada,  aud  in. that  country 
were  were  circumstances  internal,  as  well 
&»  external,  that  woald. sufficiently  justify 
«ch  an  augmentation.    Nearly  the  whole 
W  tipper  Canada  had  been  settled  sine* 
tbeperiod  of  |701 ;  the  vulnerable  points 
jad  objects  of  attack  bad  since  that  period 
become  infinitely  more  numerous,  while 
feoranws,  forest*,  and  all  the  natural  obeta- 
ao  to  conqaest,  bad  diminished  in  the 
J^Wortiooj  the  apade  of  the  colonist 
™a  acted  ap  pioneer  for  an  enemy.    The 
»™g»tioa  of  the  rivers  ro  that  quarter  waa 
•*■  interrupted,  and  forces  might  not  ar* 
lire  at  the  moment  when  they  were  re- 
ared. * 

The  increase  of  the  Tilted  States  in  power, 
™fe  it  dear,  that  in  U*e  event  of  a  war, 


the  West  India  Islands  would  be  the  first 
object  of  attack.    For  the  force  necessary 
in  Jamaica,  we  had  a  criterion  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  colony  itself,  for  the  colony  had 
agreed  to  provision  any  garrison  exceeding 
5,000  men.    Now  as*  to  expense,   it  waa 
cheaper  to.  maintain  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men,  provisioned  by  the  colony,  than  one 
of  3,000  at  our  own  entire  expense.    The 
force  in  the  Leeward  Islands  was  4,200  in 
1791;    at  present  it  would  be  5,500;  and 
the  same  observations  applied .  here,  with 
this  addition,  that  at  Antigua  there  waa  a 
large  naval  arsenal.    In  the  present  condi- 
tion, too,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  rise 
of  the  black  empire,  it  waa  our  duty  (how- 
ever we  might  exult  in  the  abolition  of  the 
ala? e  trade)  to  afford  protection  to  our  fel- 
low countrymen  in  those  islands ;  and  it 
would  be  mercy  to  the  blacks  themselves, 
to  prevent,  by 'a  display  of  strength,  any 
attempt  at  bloody  and  unavailing  iosurrec-    - 
tiom    Under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
proposed  addition  of  7,000  men  in  that 
quarter,  could  not  be  esteemed  more  than 
waa  absolutely   required.  -  New  colonies  * 
were  CeyJoo,   the  Mauritius,   the  Cape, 
the  settlements  on  the  African  coast,  Trini- 
dad, Tobago,   St  Lucia,    Berbice,  Esse* 
quibo,   Malta,    and  the  Ionian  Isles.    It 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount 
of  the  enemy's  force  in  those  places,  be* 
cause  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  losses.    But  the  amount  at 
the  time  of  surrender,  waa  from  29  to 
80,000  men,  whilst  the  force  now  proposed 
did  not  exceed  2S,000.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  Mauritius  were  wholly  French,  and  of 
such  a  spirit,  that  they  testified  the  great* 
est  joy  at  Buonapartes  return  to  Paris) 
besides  which  the  colony  was  an  import* 
ant  naval  station,    Of  the  8,000  men  al- 
lotted to  the  Cape,  1,000  meruwere  sta- 
tioned up  the  country,  16  protect  our  gra- 
dually increasing  settlements  against  the 
inroads  of   savages;    1,000  were   appro- 
priated to  the  settlement*  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,    The  design  of  these  settlements 
waa  to  promote  commerce  and  civilization 
among  the  natives,  and  to  present  the  re- 
currence of  any  slave  trade, 

.JV6.g7.-T.This  Debate  was  resumed. 
Mr.  J.  P,  Grant,  thought  it  impossible  to 
shew  any  necessity  for  retaining  a  larger 
military  establishment,  by  two  thirds,  than 
had  ever  before  been  attempted  for  Great 
Britain,  in  time  of  peace.  Would  the 
House  tolerate  so  mucn  Influence?  Would 
it  break  down  the  barriers  always  esta- 
blished against  the  power  of  the  Crown  f 
Would  it  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  the 
peopled  The  freedom  of  the  Country  waa 
inconsistent  with  liberty ;  one  must  givo, 
way  ;  it  ikoult  be,  the  Army, 
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Teki  ft&.~The,  Debate  again  returned. 
Mr.  Knox  stated  that  the  spirit  of  hostility 
to  Government  in  Irelandi,  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  districts:  it  required 
more  general  precautions.  Mr.  Law  ob- 
served that  if  any  thing  occurred  in  Europe, 
Britain  most  be  a  pprty  to  it,  in  her  own 
defence:  we  therefore,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared. Lord  Foikstone,  Sir  F.  BurdetU  and 
several  others  spoke  at  great  length. 
The  House  divided 

For  leaving  the  chair       34 1 
Against  it  191 

-     Feb.  *$.— Miny     additioaal    Petitions 
•gainst  the  Property  Tax. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 
Among  the  recent  improvements  at  Dut- 
.wich  College,  a  capacious  and  wettaon- 
ftructed  gallery  has  been  erected,  to  re- 
ceive the  splewrid  collection  ofpicturts»  be- 
sjue^thed  to  that  Institution  by  the  late  Sir 
jFrnnois  Bourgeois.  This  gallery  is  12o 
•net  in  length;  it  is  divided  into  three cotn- 
psrtnieuts,  and  lighted  by  large  lanterns, 
,Wd1  arranged,  for  the  purpose.  With  a 
Jaudabie  anxiety  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  Fine*  Arts,  this  magni- 
ficent collection  has  been  lately  thrown 
open  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  are  thereby  enabled  not  only  to  con- 
template and  study  some  of  the  finest 
Swore*  of  the  Continental  School,  in  the 
cenith  of  its  ascendancy ;  but  also  some  Of 
the  happiest  productions  of  those  British 
'Artist*  whose  genius  dispelled  the  fantastic 
theory  of  ,Wtnke)man~-tbat  the  alt  of 
painting,  like  the  culture  of  some  tare 
plants,  required  a  warmer  sun  than  the 
climate  of  this  country  was  competent  to 
afford*  In  this  extensive  collection  the 
student  will  delight  to  dwell  upon  one  of 
the  few  historical  works  produced  by  the 
.  masterly  peucll  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it 
is  •*  the  Drath  ofOirdmul  Beaufort ," which 
•ace  adorned  the  Shakspeare  Gallery. — 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  has  not  (at 
least  Hi  its  present  state)  that  depth  and 
brilliancy  which  belong  to  some  of  the 
works  of  this  accomplished  man;  there  is, 
however  a  force  of  invention  and  a  strength 
Of  character  in  the  composition,  which  ir- 
resistibly convey  to  the  mind  of  the  tpeeta- 
tor  the  terrible  story  of  the  poet,  and!  im- 
press him  with  an  admiration  for  the  ar- 
tist* by  whose  gerrius  it  was  furnished. 
This  collection  ajso  contains  two  admira- 
blelandscapes  by  Wi'son,  a  name  that  can 
never  be  mentioned  but  as  a  reproach  to 
his  country.  With  powers  never  excelled 
by  those  upon  whom  a  better  day  and  a. 
more  refined  age  shed  wealth  and  honours 


with  contending  avidity,  this  inimitable 
artist  was  suffered  to  pine  in  indigence  in 
his  native  land,  and  then  doomed  to  have 
his  memory  encumbered  with  empty  praise 
by  the  cheerless  voice  of  posthumous  grati- 
tude, Besides  a  few  excellent  pictures  by 
De  Loutherbourg,  and  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  works  of  living  Masters,  this 
Gallery  is  adorned  with  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent productions  of  the  old  schools  }  it 
is  particularly  rich  in  those  6f  the  Flemish 
and  TVutch  artists,  and  contains  several  of 
the  small  finished  sketches  Of  Rubens, 
which  are  in  general  the  most  valued  df 
his  works,  from  the.  fact  df  their  being  the 
acknowledged  production  of  his  own  band 
— an  authenticity  which  did  uot  often  at- 
tach to  several  parts  of  bis  larger  pictures. 
His  fine  subject  of  Sampson  and  Delilah,  is 
in  this  collection;  and  the  celebrated  por- 
trait called  *  La  Mere  de  RtibenM,"  which 
has  suffered  terribly  from  the  UUe  of  that 
very  offiekmsset  of  gentry  styled  pktmrt 
cleaner*.  Some  of  the  fine  tints  of  the 
artist  have  been  thus  wholly  obliterated* 
and  the  Head  of  the  portrait  seems  wit* 
difficulty  to  have  retained  a  part  of  the 
mild  expression,  and  fine  serenity,  which 
marked  its  original  character. 

There  are  also  here  souse  of  the  mimical 
wbrka  of  Raphael  Vandyke*  and  Rem- 
brandt The  portrait  of  that  magnificent 
patron  of  the  Arts,  Archduke  Albert,  by 
the  second  of  those  illustrious  characters, 
is  a  sublime  production.  When  the  raya 
of  the  sun  tall  upon  thisportrait,  the  arenatrr 
of  the  Prince  seems  to  reflect  the  golden 
blase,  while  his  animated  and  expressive 
countenance,  and  the  exquisite  finish  cat 
his  left  hand,  winch  rests  on  the  front  of 
the  picture,  give  to  it  a  life  and  vigour 
which  seduce  the  mind  altogether  from  the 
delusion  of  Art. 

One  part  of  the  Gallery  is  appropriated 
to  the  works  of  Cayp,  Ostade,  Tensers, 
Potter,  and  other  artists,  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  school,  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
parent beauty -and  vigorous  execution  of 
I  heir  composition*.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion we  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline 
of  the  contents  of  this  collection  ;  they  are* 
however*  entitled  to  a  detailed  considered 
ties,  from  their  own  Intrinsic  merits,  and 
from  the  interest  they  have  excited  by  the 
late  praiseworthy  regulation  which  threw 
open  the  gatea  of  the  College  to  the  Stu- 
dehtsof  the  Academy.  One  thing  is,  how* 
ever,  wanted  Urgive  full  effect  to  this  regu- 
)ation*-<that  is,  a  printed'catalogue,  descrip- 
tiveof  the  pictures;  ha  point  of  economy 
there tssn  he  no  objection  to  such  a  publi- 
cation, for  its  sale  would  more  than  repay 
the  expense. 
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Ifl«  FLOATING   ISLAND  III  DEUWENT  LAKE, 

[JVes*  «  Corr«*po*<feftf.j 
Among  the  numerous  attractions  of  Kes- 
wick and  its  neighbourhood,  perhaps  noue 
lias  ekcited  more  the  curiosity  of  visitors 
than  the  Hooting  Island  ;  at  the  bead  of 
the  Lake.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  forty 
yards,  and  its  extreme  breadth  twelve,  or 
fifteen. 

The  island  is  composed  of  peaty  earth, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of 'Aquatic 
plants.  Its  texture,  though  spongy,  is  suf- 
ficiently compact  to  tear  a  persona  weighty 
and  several  a»v<vbeeu  open  it. 

It  is  covered  with  the  Lobelia,  dorttnan- 
aa,  and  Isoetes  lacOBrri«.-«— A  few  plants  of 
the  A,  undo  phragmetis,  Scirpus  isciistris, 
SchocnuBinvitVBcus,  and  'Littcfrel  a  lacus- 
trfs»  are  aiso  found  npon  it- 

The  reason*  given  for  its  alternate  rnthfg 
snd&Uing  are  various  -and  Contradictory. 
—The  opinion  moat  generally  adopted 
(because  pertiaps  most  easily  compre- 
hended) is  that  sense  sarbterranean  stream 
of  water  decenda  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tain, and  waging  Us  (outlet  beneath  this 
island,  forces  it  from  its  site,  and  keeps  it 
afloat* 

Others  beiieve  that  it. is  owing  to  the 
disengagement  of  either  Oxygen  or  Hy- 
drogen Gas. 

wit  I  need  not  enumerate  the  various 
explanatioua-given.  Suffice  it  to  aay,  that 
the  true  cause  has,  (I  believe)  neon  wholly 
overlooked;  and  that  it  is  not  owing  to  a 
subterranean  current  of  water,  nor  to  the 
evolution  of.  hydrogen  or  oxygen  Gas; 
nor  to  Carbonic ;  but  to  the  plants  which 
cover  the  surface  of •  the  Island;-*- the 
Lobelia  dorttnanna,  and  Isoetis  lacustris. 

The  leaves  of  the  Lobieta,  or  Cardinal 
Flower,  are  roundish,  and  compressed 
with  a  partition  running  dot/n  the  middle: 
forming  a  double  canal  filled  with  air.  The 
leaves  of  the  Loetes  are  also  semi-cylindri- 
cal and  spongy  i  full  of  air  cells,  somewhat 
resembling  the  barrel  of  a  quill :  hence  ijta 
name  Quiltwort.  When  therefore  those 
plants  are  in  full  and  vigourous  vegetation, 
they  buoy  up  the  island*  like  so  many  blad- 
ders of  air:|and  it  slowly  emerges  into  day. 
What  then  is  the  cauve  of  ita  sinking  ? 
After  its  surface  has 'been  for  sometime 
exposed  'to  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  the 
plants  shrivel  and  'become  withered.  A 
quantity  of  air  is  disengaged,  and  the  island 
descends !  In  process  of  time,  when  the 
vegetation  shall  have  again  become  so 
laxuriant  to  to  counteract  the  gravity  of 
the  island,  it  with  once  mere  appear,  again 
fa  sink  when  the  plants  are  withered. 


SrAnisn  Femalb  Pshityhtiary. 

The  following  account  of  an  Institution, 
established  at  Barcelona  for  the  punish- 
ment of  female  delinquents,  will,  perhaps, 
amuse  our  readers:  we  dare  not  hope  that 
it  will  operate  to  correct  the  conduct  *of 
any  persou  to  whom  it  could  at  all  apply* 
but,  perhaps,  it  may  make  some  **  gall'd 
jade  wince  a  little. 

•There  is  one  house  of  correction, 
which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  embraces  two  objects;  the 
first  is  the  reformation  of  prostitutes  and 
female  thieves;  the  second,  the  correction 
of  women  who  mil  in  their  obligation  to 
their  husbands,  and  of  those  who  eithcx 
neglect  or  disgrace  their  families. 

•*  The  house  for  those  purposes  being  di- 
vided into  distinct  portions,  without  any 
communication  between  them,  the  one  it 
called:  real  tata  afe  galara,  aod  the  other 
real  earn  de  correction.  For  each  of  those* 
who  arc  shut  up  in  the  former,  the  King 
otlowa  seven  denters  to  purchase  eighteen 
ounces  af  bread,  and  nine  denier*,  which  « 
near  one  penny  sterling,  to  procure  meat* 
The  fund  for  thia  arises  from  fines;  but  to 
aid  this  fund,  the  women  are  obliged  to 
work  as  long  «s  they  can  see.  By  their 
labour  they  earn  ajmut  five  shillings  s> 
mouth,  half  of  which  they  hare  for  them- 
selves, whilst,  of  the  other  half  tbe  Alcayde, 
or  Governor,  has  one-tenth,  to  stimulate  . 
•  hia  attention  to  bis  duty. 

"  These  women,  working  thus  from  light 
to  light,  would  earn-much  more  were  it  not 
for  the  multitude  of  holidays.  Tbe  ladies, 
who  deserve  more  severe  correction  than 
their  husbands,  fathers,  or  other  relatives 
can  properly  administer,  are  confined  by 
the  magistrates,  for  a  term  proportioned 
to  their  offences,  in  this  r<yal  mansion,  or 
casa  real  de  correction. 

"  The  relation,  at  whose  suit  they  ar& 
taken  into  custody,  pays  three  sueldoa,  or 
four-pence  halfpenny  per  day,  for  the  main- 
tenance; and  with  this  scanty  provision 
they  must  be  contented.-  Here  they  are 
^compelled  to  work,  and  the  produce  of 
their  labour  is  deposited  by  them,  till  the 
time  of  their  confinement  is  expired.  Tbe 
whole  of  the  building  will  contain  five 
hundred  women  ;  but  at  present  there  are 
only  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Among 
them  are  some  ladies  of  condition,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  v isi  ting  some  distaut  friends. 
Here  they  receive  bodily  correction,  when 
it  is  judged  necessary  for  their  reformation. 

"  This  establishment  is  under  the  direction 
and  government  of  tbe  regent  He  It  audience* 
assisted  by  the  two  senior  criminal  judge* 
with  the  Aieayo  and  his  attendants." 
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POLITICAL 'PERISCOPE.  . 
Panorama  Office,  March  23,  1916. 
.  Tnc  imtmrtaot  transactions  of  this- pre- 
•rat  month  of  March,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  tbe  British  nation:  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  their  influence  will 
extend,  sad  will,  probably,  be  of  vital 
importance. 

The  first  particular  is,  the  appointed 
marriage  ofH.R.  H.  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales  (heiress  apparent  to  the 
Crown,  after  her  father,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent) with  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg.  May  the  connection  prove  happy 
mad  prosperous  I 

There  »  something,  which  if  not  sin- 
gular, ia  not  quite  satisfactory*  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  husband  as  the  subject  of  his 
wife  It  might  to  be— it  cannot  but  be, 
that  his  advice  and  influence  in  matters  of 
state,  should  be  powerfully  felf ;  and*  his 
talents  may  deserve  an  eminent  situation: 
in  this  character  he  receives  commands, 
worn  the  very  person,  who  in  another  cha- 
ncier receives  commands  from  hrm,  and 
who,  at  the  altar,  haa  promised  him  re- 
lative obedience. 

Now,  here  comes  in  that  principle  of 
the  British  Constitution-*-"  the  Sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong."  As  no  act  of  the  So- 
vereign is  valid,  unless  countersigned  by 
(he  proper  officers;  and  as  every  coun- 
sellor is  bound  to  record  the  advice  he 
gives,  and  to  answer  for  it,  when  called  on 
by  competent  authority,  the  responsibility 
feats  on  this  public  officer,  not  on  the  So-  A 
vcretgn  to  whom  he  gives  advice.  It 
matters  little  therefore,  wbetherthe  Crown 
be  worn  by  male  or  female:  the  council 
guides  its  actions ;  and  if  the  Crown  should 
be  advised  to  erroneous  actions  by  influ- 
ence from  another  quarter,  the  officer 
<  must  resign,  rather  than  comply. 

To^say  the  truth  ;  there  is  full  as  much 
danger  when  the  wearer  of  the  Crown  is 
masculine,  of  interference  from  powers  fe- 
minine, to  illicit  'purposes,  as  when  the 
wearer  is  feminine,  of  influence  exerted, 
inconsistent  with  the  public  prosperity, 
from  masculine  connections.  Perhaps,  in/ 
deed,  the  danger  is  greater:  in  the  one 
case,  it  may  be  private,  parlia),  and  im- 
moral, as  well  as  prejudicial,— in  the  other 
caae,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  well  intended, 
to  be  obvious,  if  not  official,  and  to  be  ho- 
nestly meant  for  present  or  future  benefit, 
both  of  prince  anjl  people, 

None  can  look  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Sovereign  of  England  was  in  the  habit 
of  alliance  among  the  subjects  of  the  realm 


—by  which  many  bloody  party  feuds,  and 
many  destructive  war*  were  propagated, 
and  perpetuated  throughout  the  country, 
without  wishing  that  scenes  so  deplorable 
may  never  return.  May  no  line  of  lord* 
lings  ever  venture  to  assume  an  influence, 
because  of  their  sudden  connection  with 
the  Crown,;  may  no  unworthy  suite  of  re- 
lations, near  or  distant,  claim  a  homage 
not  their  due,  on  account  of  their  affinity 
to  .the  monarch  on  the  throne. 

To  avoid  this,  it  haa  been  the  policy  of 
Britain  to  seek  foreign  contorts.  M ay  the 
choice  now  made  justify  tbia  policy!  May 
Prince  Leopold  become  a  Briton,  not  by 
the  power  of  a  naturalisation  bill  only 
<such  an  one  baa  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment,  with  all  possible  speed  nem.  diss.) 
but  by  adopting  the  better  partof  oor  na- 
tional manners.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
perfect :  we  do  not  require  any  man  who 
comes  among  us-rsrill  less  a  prince*— to 
forget  his  native  country,  and  hi*  paternal 
roof:  he  may  prove  a  man,  a  worthy  roan, 
and  a  Briton,  without  anch  unnatural  for- 
getftuneaa. 

For  the  middle  of  April,  (some  say.  the 
16th)  tbia  onion  is  said  to  be  fixed.  A  se- 
parate establishment  for  the  royal  pair  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  nation  would 
have  it  liberal,  though  not  extravagant. 

Another  of  the  most  important  occur- 
rences of  the  month,  i»  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Property  Tax,  ~~or  rather 
against  its  perpetuity,  for  the  lear  was,  that 
were  it  Mot w  kilted  *fp%  at  this  moment,  it 
would  revive,  and  linger,  and  linger  and 
revive,  to  no  end; 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  this  Tax, 
without  that  inquisition  which  accompa- 
nied it,  was  too  great  to  be  overcome:  and 
though  prudence  kept  secret  maay  in* 
stances  of  great  hardship,  while  theta* 
was  in  progress;  they  will  now  creep 
abroad, —  and  meet  the  ear  with  less  re- 
serve. It  has  not  always  been  charged— 
we  mean  surcharged,  with  pure  equity,  ami 
simply  pro  bono  publico,  but  has  given  op- 
portunity to  private  pique  apd  malice,  to 
attempt,  and  to  accomplish,  purposes  nei- 
ther just  nor  judicious. 
A  general  stagnation  in  that  kind  of  credit 
which  is  at  once  public  and  private,  yet 
neither  exclusively,  has  strongly  affected 
the  whole  nation.  To  deny  that  agricul- 
tural produce  was  u?  too  high,  ia  impossi- 
ble ;  to  deny  that  it  is  down  too  low,  or 
principally,  that  its  declension  has  been  toa 
sudden,  is  equally  impossible;  the  conse- 
quence  is,  that  the  agriculturist  must 
break,  if  hia  banker  will  not  afford  him  up* 
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commodation  on  the  security  of  his  pro- we  should  be  glad  to  see  her  heartily  < 


perty ; — and  the  banker  must  break,  if  he 
accepts  as  security,  what  is  not  worth  more 
then. two  thirds  of  the  money  it  was  worth, 
when  he  Tent  his  notes  on  it  formerly. 

Tfiis  abstraction  of  circulating  median), 
probably  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000*. 
sterling,  must  of  necessity  affect  every 
branch  of  business,  and  every  rank  of  the 
community.  It  liaa  occasioned  a  run  on 
bankers,  which  has  proved  roinoos  to- 
many — and  nobody  knows  to  whom  next— 
and  injurious  to  most:  it  will  have  its 
coarse,  but  we  hope  after  a 'while,  things 
will  find  their  level;  the  returns  for  our 
adventurous  consignments  will  begin  to 
produce  effect,  and  the  real  powers  of  the 
country,  wilt  display  themselves  to  perma- 
nent advantage. 

That  no  eventful  contingency  may  pre- 
vent this  happy  consummation  we  devoutly 
wish :  fend  we  indulge  our  hopes  in  con- 
cord with  oar  wishes.  That  there  are 
"  black  specks  in  the  horizon"  of  France, 
is  thought  by  many;  and  if  malice,  re- 
venge, and  all  ungodliness  can  realize 
them,  to  the  distress  and  dislocation  of  the 
members  Of  the  European  commonweal, 
there  are  busy  and  bitter  spirits  ready  to 
convert  them  to  the  basest  or  purposes.  In 
the  mean  while,  \be  councils  of  the  King 
proceed  with  a  steadiness  truly  honourable, 
sad  net  the  leas  beneficial,  because  con- 
demned by  too  impatient  Frenchmen* 

France  has-  formed  a  aratrimomal con- 
nection for  the  Bake  de  Berry,  with  the 
House  of  Naples.  Spain  has  formed  ma- 
trimonial connections  (more  than  one)  with 
the  family  of  Portugal  and  Brazil;  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  heir  apparent  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  is  married  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  a  Princess  pf  Russia,  and 
thus  politics  under  another  appearance, 
become  no  leas  interesting,  ifwelookto 
their  consequences,  as  a  "  Continental  Sys- 
tem," than  did  the  famous  imposition  of 
that  name  wider  Buonaparte; — but  these 
arc  shackles  of  Hymen,  not  .of  blood  - 
itained  Mars. 

Austria  is  rapidly  reducing  her  Armies, 
and  studying  retrenchment  :  in  fact,  her 
revenues  have  been  most  dreadfully  cut  an: 
her  absolute  duty  is,  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence ;  to  regain  something  of  the  tone 
necessary  to  the  nerves  of  the  body,  poli- 
tic: to  meet  the  exigencies  of  \ the  state, 
with  a  determination  equal  to  the  heroism 
of  her  exertion ;  and  to  lighten  the  burdens 
pressing"  on  the  people,  by  all  possible 
means. 

Russia  seems,  at  present,  not  f o  follow 
the  example.  Her  commerce  may  be  more 
Productive,  perhaps, io  some  respects;  but^ 


gaged  in  the  resolution  to  restore  the  value 
of  her  ruble.  She  is  spreading  abroad  her 
anus  to  catch  possibilities  ;  with  what  de* 
sign,  and  to  what  purpose,  we  must  refer 
to  the  discreet  disclosure  of  Time. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  justified  the  ceo- 
grattriations  we  offered  to  our  countrymen 
on  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  in  various  para  of  Eu- 
rope ;  among  others,  in  Prussia.;  bat,  It 
seems  that  the  King  does  not  think  the  pre- 
sent a  fit  moment  for  the  purpose  r  be 
discerns  in  certain  associations .  among  his 
people,  in  certain  sentiments  fostered  in 
those  associations,  the  rudiments  of  invinci- 
ble iuconvenieuces;  this  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted ;  but  who  is  to  blame,  we  know  not. 

Swede*  seems  to  be  quiet,  and  to  par- 
sue  her  own  affairs :  we  conjecture  that 
her  timber,  and  iron,  Jtp.are  less  in  request 
here  than  tbey  were. 

DsmMAftK  appears,  also,  to  be  settled; 
we  see  no  advantage  in  her  being  other- 


Hollano  is  gettiog  forward  :  her  man 
merce  revives  in  her  ports  y  her  distant 
connexions  begin  to  manifest  their  value; 
her  smugglers  accommodate  their  brethren 
of  England,  in  the  way  of  *  fair  trade,*' 
to  a  great  extent,  and  this,  of  course,  gives 
spirit  to  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

As  to  the  Pope,  we  have  not  heard  whe- 
ther his  penance  be  over,  or  still  continues : 
we  hope  it  continues  ;  for  we  have  not 
yet  forgiven  him  certain  of  hin/auxpaM  ; 
he  has  our  leave  to  /continue  on  bis  knees, 
with  his  Canfitcor,  tibi ;  til)  he  heartily 
repent  him  of  his  re-instating  the  Jesuits  ; 
an  insult  on  the  understanding  of  mankind: 
a  proceeding,  not  according  to  truth  and 
honesty;  for  which 

The  Pope  says  grace ;  but  'tis  the  Devil  give 
thanks. 

As  to  the  Crescent,  we  behove  with  a 
celebrated  Corps  of  Reviewers,  that  it  is  in 
the  want :  and  we  have  an  inexplicable 
suspicion  that  what  we  have  already- 
pointed  at,  has  some  view  to  that  object : 
in  short,  that  we  do  not  retain  the  Ionian 
Islands  for  nothing  ;  and  that  Malta  with 
our  other  stations  in  the  Levant,  derives 
a  value  from  position,  beside  what  they 
offer  from  their  soil  and  products. 

America  tjas  revealed  so  much  of  her 
politics. ns  consist  with  her  usual  character; 
those  who  envy  her,  have  always  said  that 
a  grasping  covetous  disposition  was  her 
distinguishable  feature.  That  her  object 
is  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Mines  cannot'  be  doubted ;  for  this  pur- 
pose she  bought  Louisiana  from  the  Great 
Emperor,  to  whom  Spain  had  transferred 
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II  it ;  she  took  possessttMTof  til';  and  what 
is  thought  to  to  more  then  sit,  to  be  dto- 
ttated  in  due  time :  the  time  for  discussion 
Is  ended;  and  the  property  is  demauded  of 
*er,  by  Spain :  She  declines  restoring  it. 
We  presume  not  to  say  which  is  correct ; 
Jmtwesay  those  who  envy  America,  point 
*t  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  very  con- 
temptuously. 

America  is  preparing  a  Navy,  and  she 
is  forming  schools  for  -Military :  she  en- 
courages learning  and  science,  by  remit- 
ting the  duties  of  import  on  their  instru- 
ments; she  invites  n*n  of  skill,  practical 
■sen :  and  she  has  lately  received  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  such,  by  means  of  the  great 
-number  of  officers,  'lately  in  the  French 
armies,  who  have  escaped  across  the  Atlan- 
tic These  will,  if  they  obtain  employ  in 
her  service,  give  a  wonderful  impulse  to 
;her  efforts,  should  there  be  occasion  to  ex- 
ert the  power  of  the  state  against  those  pos- 
session* which  contain  the  greatest  masses 
Of  the  precious  metals.  What  can  be 
more  cxhileratiug  than  a  silver  mine  r— 
unites,  indeed, — a  goldmine. 

The  affairs  of  the  insurgents  in  Spanish 
America  appear  to  have  taken  an  adverse 
.fern:  they  have  lest  Carthagena,  after 
misery  endured  by  famine ».  they  hsve.  suf- 
fered defeats,  in  other  places.  We  do  net 
foresee  the  termination  of  these  troubles; 
but,  we  could  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  they  had  reached  their 
^conclusion. 

In  South  America,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bertagal  has  erected  Brazil  into  a  King- 
doss,  not  indeed,  as  yet,  a  separate  King- 
.does;  but  none  could  be  surprized, should 
that  prove  to  have  been  the  intention ;  or 
at.  least,  a  step  preparatory  to  such  an 
issue.  The  existence  and  recognition  of 
.the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Brazils,'*  may  ulti- 
mately produce  effects  of  an  unusual  ua- 
.ture  to  Europe. 


&ommeufal  (Bhtouitlt. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 

fh9f$  Voffr+Bom*,  March  SO,  1819. 

The  mercantile  world  has  been  some- 
what on  the  alert  lately,  occupied  by  re- 
ports of  different  kinds.  It  has  been  ex* 
peeled,  that  the  application  of  the  Prus- 
sians to  their  King,  would  influence  him 
to  take  wumntir-prattciing  measures,  of  a 
commercial  nature,  not  favourable  to  Bri- 
tish manufactures;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
commodities  iu  a  finished  state,  yield  a 
profit  on  labour  to  the  coimtsy  that  exports 
them;  but  none  to  the  country  that  re- 
ceives them.  Cotton  -thread  is  exported, 
in  vast  quantities,  to  countries  which  re- 


fuse the  perfected  article  j  and  raw  sugars 
are  freely  admitted,  where  refined  ia  pro- 
hibited. The  same,  many  other  commo- 
dities. 

This  demand,  abroad*  for  cott«*,  spun 
by  English  machinery,  speaks  plainly 
enough,- the  state  of  foreign  manufactories, 
and  the  superiority  of  our  national  powers; 
there  is,  also,  probably,  a  feeling  in  foreign 
parts,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  ar- 
ticle as  received  from  the  British,  is  cheaper 
tlian  when  manufactured  into  thread,  by 
themselves.  Or,  if  it  is  not  cheeper,  as  (o 
price,  it  is,  as  to  quality ;  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  than  tantamount. 

The  demand  for  raw  cotton  has  caught 
up  every  abip  that  has  lately  arrived,  im- 
mediately oa  its  being  brought  to  market 
Of  course,  the  supplies  are,  as  yet,  inade- 
quate to  tbe  general  enquiry;  and  the 
market  is  so  far  from  being  glutted,  that 
an  advance  is  readily  given  of  one  penny, 
or  of  one  half-penny  per  lb*  and  sales  are 
effected  with  readiness. 

Corves  shews  no.  more  spirit  than  be- 
fore, hinting  very  strongly,  a£  the  return  of 
spring,  when  shipping  will  resume  greater 
activity.  The  major  part  of  goods  lately 
brought  to  sale,  has  met  with  purchasers; 
and  that  at  fair  prices,  and  without  much 
haggling.  This  must  tie  understood  of 
English  growth,  of  a  good  quality.  Dutch 
coffee  may  he  bought  several  shillings 
lower  than  before;  but  in  general,  ail 
foreign  articles,  dull  and  heavy  sale.  A 
large  qnsutity  of  Mocha  coffee,  51270  bags, 
at  the  India  House,  is  valued  at  5L  per  cent, 
for  the  best:  from  that  price  down  to  9fr» 
and  to  70s. 

The  soft  and  low  brown  See* Ans  con- 
tinue to  hang  on  hand,  and  are  of  very 
difficult  sale:  the  price,  notwithatandiog, 
has  not  given  way  yet',  if  the  stocjc  should 
increase,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  present  value*  astbere  in  no  great 
deal  of  business  doing  in  tbe  article,  gene- 
rally. Refined  sugars,  which  were  bought 
three  or  four  months  ago,  -on  speculation, 
prove  to  be  somewhat  hazardous  property : 
they  are  now  pressed  on  tbe  market,  but, 
whether  at  better  prices  may  be  much 
doubled.  Large  lumps  and  crushed  sugars 
are  not  plentiful :  purchasers  appear  to  he 
willing  for  the  latter:  at  fair  prices,  or 
even,  at  a  trifling  advance. 

Foreign  sugars  have  lately  experienced 
that  frequency  of  enquiry,  which  usually 
precedes  a  rising  market;  the  probability 
is,  that  considerable  contracts  are  abovt 
to  be  entered  into :  and  though  offers  St 
present  may  be  a  trifle  under  the  currency, 
yet  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  rise,  ss 
tbe  time  for  delivery  appproacbes-  This, 
however,  4s  rather  speculation  than  matter 
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offsets*  yd ;  At  at  the  moment  the  price 
ji  rather  foiling  than  riding. 

Sugars*  the  produce  of  Guadeloupe,  are 
admitted  for  home  consumption  iu  this 
country,  until  Hie  lit  of  Jtdy  next,  by  an 
Ureter  in  Council 

Considerable  export*  of  Court  continue 
to  be  made  from  this  Country  ,  but,  it 
produces  uo  effect  on  the  market  j  owing 
to  the  stores  iu  Jiaud  ;  and  never  having 
been  regularly  brought  into  the  market. 

Oils,  have  declined  very  much,  und>ery 
rapidly  5  not  leas  than  10/.  to  1ft/.  per  too ; 
sod  some  more.  The  best*  or  Greenland, 
kai  than  any  other  j  but  all  kinds,  mora  or 
fcss.  Whalebone  has  kept  pace  With  Oil: 
if  our  readers  writ  look  back-,  two  or  three 
years,  fhey  trill  observe  an  enormous  dif- 
fcrcuce. 

There  have  been  several  large  sales  of 
Fuas  and  Skims,  lately :  So  Far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  value  must  be  considered  as  de- 
duuug  .towards  peace  prices.}  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  article— on  which  the  price 
stately  depetods~-we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  verifying. 

Irish  Provisions  must  be  of  prime  quality 
to  meet  a  brisk'  market:  for  prime  beef 
the  demand  exceeds  the  present  stock ; 
India  Pork  is  In  request  bacon  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  Butter  in  fair  demand  $  but 
the  inferior  qualities  declining  in  price  very 
ftst 

It  Is  impossible  lottos  6ver  the  American 
TsrnY  ot  duties,  Without  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  principles  which  have  guided  the 
statesmen  who  arranged  it 

The  #rsl  remark  is,  on  the  admission, 
free  0/  duijt  of  articles  of  learning  and 
science;  books, philosophical  instruments, 
fcc^-Also,  live  stock  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding pet$on$  With  their  baggage,  animals 
Tor  breeding,  Ate.— bullion,  for  the  purpose 
0?  coin,  old  metals,  old  clothes,  rags,  &c. 
and  elite  oU  for  manufactures.  This  policy 
ii  deep  and  will  prove  effectual :  it  incites 
tetUers  of  ability  4  it  protects  science,  which 
i»  thf  root  of  ail  power  and  wealth.  When 
Atactica  becomes^  learned  nation,  it  will 
become  a  great  nation. 

Whatever  other  nations  excel  m,  Is 
charged  by  A  merits,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  - 
two  per  cent,  -ad  valorem.  This  includes 
linens  of  alt  kinds :  which  ranking  among 
necessaries*  the  American  people  will  buy  , 
but,  if  they  can  manufacture  them  cheaper 
and  better  at  hohic,  their  labours  receive  in 
tlai  instance,  a  protecting  duty  j— com- 
bining the  advantage  of  the  state. 

Cotton  manufactures  are  charged  one 
third  of  their  value}  and  5  per  cent. 
atore  than  Woollen  manufactures.  Because 
cotton  being  the  native  growth  of  America. 


it  might  be  stppDsei  Uiat  America,  herself 
should  carry  the  manufacture  to  perfection, 
And  indeed,  there  must  be  some  powerful 
cause  iu  activity,  which  can  compensate 
for  all  the  expenses  of  shipping  from  % 
country  to  a  distant  dominion,  consequently 
the  native  paying  craties<a-<labour*~re -ship- 
ping, and  freight  and  duties  back  ogam^ 
to  which  add  an  additional  duty  of  out 
third  of  the  value.  China,  earthenware 
aud  stoneware,  are  included  in  this  divi- 
sion ;  because  America  yields  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  these f  and  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  establishing  the  manufacture. 
This  is  a  protecting  duty*  for  the  cheaper 
and  coarser  kinds.  The  elegancies  of  life, 
are  included,  on  a  different  principle  ;  this 
acts  as  a  tot  latd  on  those  who  are  snp- 
boaed  able  to  pay  it  If  they  wttl  have 
foreign  luxuries  for  the  pettbu,  or  the  table* 
they  must  purchase  them  at  a  price  ih 
which  the  state  participates. 

Works  of  wood, .  of  leather,  paper.  &«> 
which  yield  no  employment  to  native  Ame- 
ricans, are  rated  at  $B  per  cent.  . 

Among  the  articles  specifically  taxed, 
glass  ranks  very  high;  fish,  vtjcy  tfgh$ 
woods)  aud  some  others. 

The  obvious  policy  of  the  Whole  ta,  to 
encourage  skill  and  energy,  at  home.  Ho\V 
it  may  act  on  the  manufactures  of  other 
European  Countries  we  do  not  know  5  we. 
conjecture  that  the  Continent  will  he  barely 
pleased  with  it.  Britain  will  be  sole  to 
meet  the  market  as  well  as  any*  her  tttm- 
cuRy  does  not  he  so  teach  m  tb»  Tariff)*) 
ia  the  extent  and  amouot  of  credit;  ft veh 
to  individuals,  unable  or  tonworwiyi  ft 
merit  fit. 


AGRICULTURAL  fcEPOftt. 

fiflsax—  All  the  former  part  of  this  irionfe 
abdunded  with  frequent  rains,  that  it& 
platntifig  of  Beans  and  Peas  are  now  on 
hand,  and*  on  account  of  the  season  being 
so  far  advanced*  is  chiefly  bope  .by  the 
Drill.  For  tbe  same  reason,  our  Wheat 
Plants  look  verymdtfrerent;  warm  and  dry 
Weather  is  much  wanted  to  improve  thetfr 
appearance.  Young  Clovera  in  places  are 
much  {gone  off  and  the  winter  Tares  hfcvsj 
visibly  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold  wtafchec 
Ryegrass  and  other  spring  Seed  make  but 
a  slow  progress.  The  early  Lambs  ark 
getting  quire  strong,  and  the  latter  ones? 
will  iu  all  probability  pet  011  as  fust.  Lean 
Stock  continues  dull  of  sale,  \ r.t rticuWiy 
Piga ;  and  the  price  of  all  tormina;  slock  ii 
mueb  reduced.  The  Income  Tax  bemf 
dour  away>  and  a  few  other- taxes  reduced, 
make  the  prospect  of  tlie  AarivufturfsU 
somewhat  cheering. 
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PRICES    CURRENT,  Jfor.20;  1616. 


if. 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
O 

Ditto  ordinary 2  14    0 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam,  lb.  0    1  11 

Ditto  Jamaica  . .  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ...  0 

Ditto  East-India   0 

Currants,  Zaat....  cwt  ••  4 

Elephants'  Teeth 2*2 

Scrivelloes    20 

Flax,  Riga . .  ton  72 


£.  9. 
American  pot-ash,  per  cwL  3  16 

Ditto        pearl 0    0 

Barilla    1 

Braa4y,Cogniac,ooM4l.gal.  0 
Camphire,  refined  . .  lb.  0 

Ditto,  unrefined  . .  cwt. 13 
Cochineal,  garb,  bond .  lb.  1 

Ditto,  E*st~f  adia  . . . .  0 
Coffee,  tee  bond. . .  .cwt.  4 


£.9.   A 
to  4     4    0 


13 
5 
6 

10 

12 
5 

10 


0 

2 

1 

14 


Ditto  Petersburg]!  ..  60 
Galls,  Turkey ....  cwt.  0 
Genera,  Holl  6o*n\  gal.    0 

Ditto,  English 0  13 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey, cwt.  8    0 

JHem>,  Riga, ton  43    0 

'    Ditto  Petersburg]!  ..  40    0 

Indigo,  Caraccas  ..lb.    0  10 

.  Ditto-East-India ....    010 

IronBritish  bars  . .  ton     12    0 

DittoSvedish  c.c.N .D.  22  10 

Ditto  Swed.  2nd  sort    0    0 
Lead  in  pigs....  •'•  ton  24    0 

Ditto  red ton  25    0 

Lead  white ton  40    0 

Logwood  chips  ....  ton  14    0 
Madder,  Dutch  crop^wt.    4  15 

Mahogany ft.    0    1 

Oil,  Lucca.. 24  gal  jar  14  14 

Ditto  Florence,}  chest  2    2 

Ditto  whale 28    0 

Ditto-spermaceti ..  ton  '58    0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  .  .cwt.    0  10 
Rabins,   bloom ...  .cwt. 
Rice,  Carolina  bond  . . 
Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal. 

Ditto  Leeward  Island 
Saltpetre,  East-India,  cwt. 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb. 
Silk,    raw,  ..  Ditto  .. 
Tallow,  Russia,  white 

Ditto ,  yellow 


Tar,  Stockholm    . ,  bar. 


5 
5 

4 
2 
5 
9 

1  11 

0  0 

2  11 

1  2 
6    0 


5 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 


Tie  in  blocks cwt. 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0  0  6) 

Ditto  Virginia 0  I  2 

Wax,  Guinea cwt    6  10  0 

Wfrale  fius  (Green! )  ton    70  0  0 

JVine : 

Red   Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40  0  0 

Ditto  Lisbon 50  0  0 

Ditto  Madeira 50  0  0 

Ditto VMonia 0  O  0 

Ditto  Calcavella 0  0  0 

Dit    Sherry butt  30  0  0 

fiUtoCiaret  „.»,,,..,  35  0  0 


6  0 
0  0 
5  lo 
5  9 
0    0 

1  13  0 
0  5  6 
4    18  0 

2  19    0 
0    2 
0    0 

2 
.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
• 
0 
0 
0 


4 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  11  6 
0  11  2 
0  0 
0 


1  10 
0    0 


5  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  4  4 
0    2  11 

0  0    0 
2  10 

1  15 
0    0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0    0 

0  11 

1  3 
9  10  0 
0    0    0 


68 
65 
60 
0 
0 
55 
60 


Fire-Qgie*  Sacra,  4rc: 

Canal*.        £.     a.     L.  t. 

Chesterfield    ....Div.  01 100 

Croydon w 6—    — — 

Crinan 2    5     0    0 

EUcsmcre  and  Chester (D.4(.)  76    0 

GrudJuDcUon  ..{Div.  81)...   160— 

Grand  Union \.    35  —    —  — 

Grind  Surry 50  — 

Hoddersfleld «     10— 

Kennett  and  Aron . .  Div.  15s    15  —    16  — 

Lancaster. . . . .-.  Div.  11. ....     19  10    ' 

Leicester., Dfv. lit....  225  — 

Monmouth  . . « . .  .Div.  101.. .  140  — 

Montgomery ...•••     83—    —  — 

Oxford  ......Div.311.  ....  466— 

Shropshire. .... .Div.  4*.. ..    78— 

Stratford    . 26  10 

Stroudwater  .' 232—    — — 

Swansea  ....Dit. lot 175— 

Thames  and  Medway  ......     12  —    14  — 

Warwick  &  Binning.  Div.  121.  250  — 

Worcester  and  Birmingham..     25  —    —  — 
Dock*. 

East  India Div.  71...  136 

London    Div.  51 77— 

West  India  ....Div.  91.....     145— 

Commercial  ...... Div.  51...  .  —  —    — — 

Road. 

Dorer  Street 30—    —  — 

Hi ffhgate  Archway  501.  sh.  .'.      9  -     —  — 
Insurajtce  Companie*. 

Albion... £50 pd.    30— 

Atlas        *5Pd....       2    2 

Birmingham  Fire 150  —   —  — 

County   25— 

Eagle Div.  3s.,.      2— 

Globe       101  10 

Hope 5  pd 2    2 

London  Ship 19  — 

Rock- 2    6 

Birmingham  Life  . .  lOOl.pd. . .  76  —    —  — 
Union  Fire  and  Life  1001.  eh,  >  ^ 
2Ql.pd. J*° 

Wafer  Work*, 
Kent  (Old  . . .  .(Div.  21.). . . .     30  10  '  30  - 
Eaatl^ndon    ....Div.  21...     65  10    85  — 

Kent3rds   ....  (prem.)....     13    4 

Lambeth. ...... ...Div.  401.  990  — 

Manchester  and  Salford   ....     20  —   25  — 
Portsmouth  &  Fsrlington ....     17  —    16  — 

South  Louden ..    31 7 

Bridmes. 
Strand  1001.  sh.  ailpd.(Disct.)    17  -    — 
Ditto  Annuities  ..(Prem)  ..       1—    ~- 

South wark  Bridge(Di*ct)  65pd  40  — 

iMetarn  lwtltuUtm*. 

London,  75  s>.  43—    —  -» 

Russell  25  gs.    17  17 

Surry  30  gs. 12.-* 

Mine*, 
Beeralstone    ....  Disct. ......    %    —  —  — 

Brit  Copper  Company  Div.  51.  44  —    43  10 
English  Copper, Company  D.St    7  —    —  — 

Mitcellaneou*. 

Loo.  Comroer.  Sale  RoumsD.5/.  31  10 

Ditto  Flour  Comp.  (Div.  8/.)      4  10 

Auction  Mart  .,...,,,..,,,     17—   —  *" 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


it 

U 

Jf* 

Dryness 

40 

si 

"5  Jf> 

36,03 

by  Leslie's 

FekSl 

46 

*40 

Baromet. 
Ift-Fair 

22 

40 

46 

40. 

,!• 

22  Pair 

28 

46 

•52 

39 

,25 

24  Fair 

24 

3& 

54 

42 

,1° 

27  Fair 

25 

46 

55 

45 

,05 

0  Showry 

26 

37 

42 

36 

,01 

7.  Cloudy 

27 

36 

40 

40 

29,60 

0  Rain 

26 

36 

40 

29 

,80 

•29  Fair 

29 

27 

37 

28 

,90 

20  Fair 

Har  1 

28 

40 

40 

,90 

26  Fair 

2 

36 

43 

40 

•30 

O.Raio 

» 

38 

41 

38 

,23 

10  Cloudy 

4 

37 

47 

32 

,1* 

0  Sh.  Sno 

6 

32 

46 

40 

.20' 

14  Fair 

6 

38 

44 

40 

28,98 

0  Rain 

7 

40 

45 

39 

,99 

0  Rain 

8 

39 

42 

36 

29,00 

0  Rain 

9 

36 

40 

33 

,45 

0  Snow 

10 

33 

41 

32 

,73 

12  Fair 

11 

40 

47 

47 

,80 

0  Rain 

12 

47 

61 

50 

,72 

0  Rain 

13 

46 

54 

47 

,70 

14  Showry 

14 

41 

56 

45 

,50 

15  Stormy 

15 

47 

54 

30 

,40 

15  Stormy 

16 

37 

46 

44 

,80 

22  Fair 

1? 

37 

44 

40 

•50 

0  Rain 

18 

42 

50 

41 

,48 

10  Showry 

19 

43 

45 

40 

,78 

26  FVir 

20 

40 

46 

38 

,90 

29  Fair 

London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 


At  15s.  9d.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 

mouth,  mud  Falmouth. 
At  15#.9d.  Yarmouth,   Hull,  and  Newcastle 
At  1  p.   Dublin,    Cork,  Waterford,  Newry, 

Bristol,  Chester,  aud  Liverpool. 
At  Ig.to  l(jp.  .France, 
At  1  a.  Gotteaburgb.  Home  4  to  5  mr. 
At  lip*.  Madeira,  ret.  Home  2  gtK 
At  Z\ffg.  East-India,  Corop.  ships. 
At  !§£#.  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto; 

Home  fft. 
At  35a.  Leeward  Islands. 
At  2*0.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.  Home  the 

At  I*  gt.  Western  Isles.  Home  3  or. 
At2$r.  Jamaica.  Home  2}  to  3  gt. 
At  2  gt.  Brasils.   Home,  tbe  same. 
At  ?ys.  East-Indies,  out  and, home. 
At  2  gt.  Malta,  Sicily,  &c. 
At  3  gt.    Honduras, 
At  2  to  2  J  gt.  Canada,  Newfoundland. 
St .  Petersburgh,  Riga,  &c.  Stockholm, 

l)  gt.  Home  the  same. 
At  00  gt.  Southern  Whale  Fishery    out  and 


LOKDOK  TffAWCJSn. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  17  lb.  60s,,   ..Ss  2qV 

The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 17 

The  Quar.  ditto     djtto    4    bh 0  9% 

the^do.    ditto     ditto    2    2* Q4j 


POTATOES. 

Kidney 5    0  0  |  Ox  Noblee,..  3  10  O 

Champions  ..4    0  0  |  Apple  ......  4  10  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3a    6d 


MEAT. 
SmUhficld,  per  ttmie  of  816.  to  wink  Urn  OffuL 


Beef 

1816.  «.  d. 

Mar.     1   ..  5    4 

8  ..  5    0 

15  ..  5    2 

22  ..  6    2 


mut. 
>.d. 

5  8 

6  2 

5  2 

6  4 


veal. 
t.  d. 
7  4 
7  7 
7  6 
7.   7 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32.  to  40  lb*. . .  116a 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 130a 

Loaves,  Hue -. 132a 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  11  lbs .  «• . . 12Ss 


COTTON  TWIST. 
Mar  20.    Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40    3a.    6d. 
No.  120   8a,    3d. 


2d  quality,  No.     40_ 

Discount —  7  and  10  per  cent 


GOALS,  delivered  at  13 1 .  per  cha  Id. 

Sunderland.  I      Newcastle. 

Mar  5.  ..  42s  9d  to  0  0  |  39s  Od  to  48  3 
12.  ..  40s  Od  41  -6  !  36«  Od  45  9 
19.  ..  39»  7d  41  9  35s  Od  45  6 
27.  ..  35s  0d      45  6  I  38s  9d      47  0 


•LEATHER. 
Butts,  50  to  661b.  24d  (  Calf  Skins  30  to 
Dressing  Hides  ..22\t\  45fb.  per  don.  30s 
Crop  bides  for  cut .22 ^d  Ditto  50  to  70. .  56a 
"Flat  Ordinary  . .  19d  ]  Seals,  large. ...  9/. 
Soar;  yellow,  82s.;  mottled  90s;  card  94a. 
Candles  ;  per  do*.  12s.  6<L  ;  moulds  13a.  Od. 


Course  of  Exchange. 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  us. 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb:  us.  24 
Altona  us.  2} 
Paris,  1  rf.  d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz, 


341 

388 

38-2 

11-17 

35-2 

35-3 

25-10 

25-30 

34* 

35}  I 


Palermo,  per  oz. 
Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 


A'gio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  par  cent. 
HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smithfikld. 


116d; 

47* 

45 

26-36 

47* 

58 

58* 

62£ 


Feb29 

Mar  7 

14 

21 


I.  #.' 

d. 

4  to 

0 

4  15 

0 

4  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

Straw. 

Clover. 

1.  t.    d. 

/.   #    rf. 

1  15    0 

5  10     0 

2    0    0 

5  10    6 

\  18    0 

6    8    0 

1  16    0 

5  19    • 
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NATIONAL  and  PARLIAMENTARY 

PROSPECTIVE  and  RETROSPECTIVE. 
(BRITISH  if  FOREIGN  J 

TREATIES. 

GENERAL    TREATY 

Signed  in  Compress  at  Vienna,  June  9,  1815. 

WITH    THE 

ACTS  THEREUNTO  ANNEXED. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliatnent, 

tT  COMMAND  OF  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  REGENT, 
1816. 


That  Angel  which  the  Prophet  saw 
standing  on  the  set,  is  well  described 
as  "  a  mighty  Angel ;" — no  other  could 
find  a  stable  footing  on  support  so  fluc- 
tuating :  He  was  commissioned  to  fore- 
tell the  fates  of  nations  aud  peoples — a 
theme  not  less  incessantly  changing, 
than  the  element  on  which  he  stood. 
In  fact,  the  sea,  itself,  varies  its  appear- 
ance not  more  frequently,  than  politics, 
and  political  associations.  Not  that  the 
true  and  real  interests  of  nations  change 
with  that  interminable  rapidity  which 
misleads  their  Statesmen ;  but,  because 
neither  they  themselves,  as  bodies  po- 
litic, nor  their  rulers,  as  public  officers, 
can  at  all  times  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  apparent  interest  of  their 
dominions.  Swayed  by  the  passions  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
customed to  consider  such  and  such 
Ysju  IV.  No.  30.  Lit.  Pan.  N.  S.  May  1. 


f  maxims  as  self-evident  and  anquestiont 
able,  as  paramount,  constitutional,  na- 
tional, they  bear  with  impatience  what* 
ever  appears  to  oppose  them,  and  they 
endeavour  to  reduce  all  things  to  the 
level  of  that  horizon  which  coincides 
precisely  with  their  elevation  and  sta- 
tion. 

While  each  endeavours  to  do  this,  and 
while  states  believe  their  interests,  in 
certain  particulars,  are  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  others,  there 
can  be  no  tranquillity,  no  repose,  among 
nations.  The  jealousies,  and  heart- 
burnings, and  rivalsbips,  and  pride  of 
what  is  called  national  honour,  and  even 
patriotism  itself,  all  combine  to  enforce 

|  an  impetus,  on  this  side  ;  while  a  *e-ac- 
tion,  urged  by  the  same  causes,  no  less 
strenuous,  no  less  continued,  maintains 
ah  energy  on  that  side>  which  allows 
no  rest,  nor  abatement  of  exertion,  among 
those  who  find,  or  who  fancy,  that  they 
are  engaged. 

Politics  among  nations  are  like  that 
ancient  game,  rn  which  the  ball  was 
thrown  up,  to  be  contended  for  by  rival 
parties,  armed  with  short  balls,  wielded 
by  powerful  arms,  each  player  strikii  g* 
with  all  his  strength,  and  whirling  away 
the  prize  to  a  distance  proportioned  to 
the  force  of  his  blow  ; — after  this  prize, 
runs  the  whole  mass  of  players,  every 
soul  intent  on  striking  another  blow, 
either  to  recover  the  ground  lost,  or  to 
support  the  advantage  gained,  to  drivs 
the  object  to  the  gaol,  and  to  win  the 
game. 

If  the  game  be  well  played,  a  dozen 
such  vicissitudes  take  place  :    the  party 
seemingly  sure  of  success,    at  this  mo- 
ment, is,  the  next  moment,  the  furthest 
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off  from  even  favourable  appearances, 
and  the  vast  throng  of  combatants  which 
rushed  forward  to  the  right  hand,  now 
returns  to  the  left  hand,  with  encreased 
speed,  and  with  the  highly  wronght  ve- 
hemence of  contest ;  here  a  new  strug- 
£e  commences,  and  the  flying  ball  abi- 
des the  watching  eyes  of  the  embattled 
host,  and  falls  in  some  new  direction, 
where  shouts  and  screams,  and  blows, 
and  thrusts,  and  every  species  of  alacrity, 
•training  every  nerve  of  the  most  active, 
await  it,  with  fresh  endeavours  to  direct 
it  in  the  line  most  likely  to  ensure  suc- 
cess* 

Amid  these  ever  varying  changes, 
who  can  hope  for  rest  and  tranquillity  ? 
who  indulges  the  soothing  expectation  of 
that  settled  state  ef  things,  for  which 
all  profess  to  be  waiting,  and  all  desire 
to  be  thought  expecting  ?  Will  Politics, 
then,  never  be  at  rest  ?  Not  till  there 
be  no  more  struggling  for  victory ;  or  till 
competitors  cease  to  contend  for  the  ball 
thrown  up  among  them  :  not  till  the 
billowing:  waves  suspend  their  agitations, 
and  afford  firm  footing  for  powers  much 
inferior  to  those  inherent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mighty  Angel. 

And  yet,  it  is  truly  honourable  to  en- 
deavour to  introduce  some  settled 
maxims  of  mutual  good-will  among  man- 
kind; some  determinate  and  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  general  harmony, 
which  meeting  the  wishes  of  all,  shall 
combine  their  favourable  opinions,  and 
conduce  to  happy  issues,  in  the  various 
forms  to  which  occurrences  and  incidents 
direct  them. 

Such  an  attempt  is  now  before  ns. — 
Such  an  attempt  demands  our  applause. 
As  we  cannot  expect  the  end  without 
employing  the  means,  so  we  cannot  ex- 
pect national  welfare  without  the  neces- 
sary institutions  and  regulations.  And 
the  necessary  institutions  and  regulations 
cannot  be  established  and  enforced,  un- 
less the  parties  interested,  will  recede 
Something  from  their  pretensions,  res- 
pectively, and  relinquish  a  good  of  a 
certain  value,  or  description,  in  expec- 
tation of  another,  superior  on  the  whole, 
and  at  length,  though  at  the  moment, 
not  susceptible  of  being  the  object  of 
instant  comparison.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose, man  in  society  rdinquishe*  a  por- 


tion of  his  natural  rights  it  a  savage 
to  roam  the  world  at  large ;  it  is  for  this 
purpose,  smaller  settlements  of  mankind 
form  themselves  into  ens  community ; 
it  is  for  this  purpose,  smaller  communi- 
ties become  members  of  Political  Asso- 
ciations ;  and  on  this  purpose  alone  can. 
the  combination  of  powers  into  masses 
of  political  strength  be  defended  and 
justified. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  necessity  for  combination 
and  consolidation,  than  that  of  Germany. 
Placed  by  Nature,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe ;  abounding  in  men  and  wealth  ; 
destined  to  influence  and  importance—^ 
but,  nothing  better  than  a  rope  of  sand; 
never  to  be  depended  on  for  one  consistent 
meaning  or  effort.  The  current  of  ages 
seemed  to  have  thrown  the  Constitution 
of  Germany  into  somewhat  of  a  formless 
form,  much  as  the  stream  of  a  river 
throws  sand  or  gravel  or  pebble  stones 
into  some  fantastic  shape,  on  the  ri- 
ver's bank  :— they  describe  angles,  po- 
lygons, of  every  shape ;  but  regularity 
there  is  none.  From  the  earliest  times, 
this  has  been  the  lot  of/  the  country  ; 
when  the  Western  Empire  became  here- 
ditary under  Charlemagne,  and  Ms 
race,  when  it  afterwards  became  clec-- 
tive,  still  the  body  of  the  population 
formed  no  homogeneous  mass ;  and  the 
number  of  Sovereigns,— some  of  them- 
possessing  States  not  equal  in  extent  to 
an  English  county — was  little,  if  any 
thing,  short  of  three  hundred.  It  was  • 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  same  prince/ 
who  was  bound,  in  compliance  with  an 
order  of  the  Empire,  to  send  half  a  dozen 
men  to  support  A.— to  see  him  send  a 
dozen  or  a  score  to  support  B.  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  views  of  his  indi- 
vidual interest.  George  II.  of  England, 
while  fighting  for  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, wasr  bound,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops, — and  ho 
did  furnish  them — in  opposition  to  the 
interest  of  that  house :  a  squad  of  his 
troops,  in  arms  against  the  person  of 
their  Sovereign — by  his  orders  /  / 

In  fact,  the  Germanic  Constitution 
was  so  intricate,  that  only  one  nv»n  in 
all  Germany  was  supposed  to  understand 
it  thoroughly ;  be  passed  a  long  life  in 
the  study  of  it ,  and  when  be  died—with 
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him  died  his  knowledge ;  he  had  no 
■accessor.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted, 
when  glancing  at  this  confusion,  that  a 
number  of  Ecclesiastical  princes  raised 
their  heads— mitred,  or  unmitred— above 
their  fellows*  and  possessed  a  temporal 
power  as  absolute,  and  as  arbitrary,  as 
that  of  any  iitustrissmo  around  them. 
Moreover,  the  Free  Cities,  too,  were 
Sovereigns  ;  and  the  crossing  of  a 
bridge,  or  the  passing  of  a  hand-post, 
hke  that  of  a  parish  boundary,  trans- 
ferred a  traveller  from  one  dominion  to 
another;  with  all  its  armament  alia  of 
Custom-house  Officers,  coinage;  and 
municipal  regulations;  more  or  less, 
conformable  or  unconformable,  to  those 
of  the  country  a  few  yards  in  the  rear. 
This  might  have  been  supported,  bad  not 
these  petty  princes  made  a  point  of  ex- 
hausting their  income,  and  plunging 
deeply  into  debt,  by  vy  ting  in  expence, 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  more  extensive 
dominions.  The  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  prince  —  his  esta- 
blishments of  horses — hounds, — gar- 
dens,— pictures,— table, — dress  —  music 
-opera*— guards,-- kc.  &c— were  paid  for 
by — his  impoverished  subjects ;  and  the 
products  of  their  labour  was,  much  more 
frequently  than  otherwise,  insufficient  to 
maintain  their  prince ;— to  say  nothing 
an  the  subject  of  their  own  maintenance. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  Germany 
conferred  the  title  of  Emperor  on  the 
house  of  Austria,  for  several  genera- 
tions,— though  the  dignity  was  under- 
stood to  be  elective  ;  and  elective  it 
was— with  this  only  proviso,  that  the 
choice  should  fall  on  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  Austrian  family,  as  King  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
succeeded  to  be  Emperor  of  Germany, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

That  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Empire  which  entered  the  treasury  of  the 
Emperor,  might  amount,  in  favourable 
seasons,  to  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;— in  consideration  for  which 
appointments,  and  his  title,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  confer  his  protection  on  every 
part  of  his  Empire,  to  defend  the  rights 
of  all,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  all,  and 
to  determine  all  cases  of  quarrel  and 
misunderstanding,  according  to  the 
fripnai  apd  estabKshsd  laws  of   the 


Imperial  Constitution*  That  IJis  Imps* 
rial  Majesty  could  attord  to  do  all  this 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  rent,  nidi,— will 
not  be  affirmed  ;  or  at  least,  it  will  not  be 
affirmed,  that  bis  officers  coold  afford 
such  dispatch,  on  such  terms  f  and 
hence,  we  believe,  that  more  than  one 
Chancery  suit,  of  three  hundred,  or  of 
four  hundred  years'  standing,  was  closed 
without  being  compromised,  or  without 
a  definitive  sentence  obtained,  at  the 
moment,  when  the  Chancery  itself  waa 
dissolved ; — when  the  men  of  tbt  robe 
thought  their  inviolability  secure  in  pro-* 
portion  to  their  distance  from  (he  than** 
der  of  Republican  cannon. 

It  can  surprize  nobody,  that  an  office 
so  unprofitable  should  be  resigned  by 
the  Emperor  without  reluctance  ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  gave  public  notice  of  the 
dissolution  of  this  relation,  on  his  part ; 
and — not  to  lose  a  title  by  the  occasion, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  August  11,  1804, 
Nor  bad  he  a  moment  to  spare ;  for, 
already  had  a  rival  Emperor  started  op 
in  the  person  of  the  Corsican  First 
Consul ;  who,  on  the  20th  of  May,  in 
the  same  year,  had  been  proclaimed 
under  the  title  of  "  Napoleon  par  Id 
grdce  de  Dieu  et  par  les  Constitu- 
tions de  la  Republique,  Empereur  des 

Francois" .     Being  first  crowned, 

however,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  claimed 
precedence,  and  took  it. 

What  the  Emperor  of  Austria  laid 
down,  the  Empereur  des  Francois  took 
up  ;  and  the  Germanic — powers  !  di- 
rected to  look  across  the  Rhine  instead 
of  across  the  Danube,  for  a  head,  had 
no  ability  for  resistance,  when  the  said 
Emperor  Napoleon  par  la  grdce  de 
Dieu  assigned  them  their  plates  in  his 
new  Confederation  of  the  fikine,  and 
assumed  the  Supremacy  of  their  wholo 
body,  as  "  Chief  and  Protector  *'  of 
this  inviolable  •*  Conf Miration  qui  les 
mette  aVabri  deloutes  les  incertitudes 
de  1'uvenir." 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had 
this  good  effect,  that  it  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  a  better  constitution, 
when  opportunity  should  offer :  it  had 
removed  a  great  portion  of  the  unmana- 
geable pretensions  of  various  powers,  by 
annulling  the  powers  thtmselves;  and 
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the  odium. of  violating  principlesf  vene- 
rable by  their  antiquity,  had  been  in- 
mirred,  and  had  already  subsided,  when 
the  Congress  of  Potentates  at  Vienna,  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  events, 
and  once  more  to  brin*  Germany  under 
a  Confederation,  of  which  France  was 
no  longer  the  head.  ;  For  this  purpose, 
anion?  other  Articles  in  a  Treaty  signed 
the  9th  of  June,  we  find  the  following:, 
which  forms  part  of  the  series  of  Trea- 
ties between  the  Great  Powers,  and 
als«,  a  separate  Treaty,  under  the  title 
•f  the 

Federative  Constitution  of 
Germany. 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  Sovereign  Princes  and  Free  towns 
of  Germany ,  under  nrhich  denomination, 
for  the  present  purpose,  are  comprehended 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Kings  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  and  of 
the  Netherlands ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  all  their  possessions  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  German  Empire,  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  the  Duchy  of  Hoist ein, 
an<l  the  Ki.ig  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
Grand  Duchv  of  Luxembourg,  establish 
among  themselves  a  perpetual  Confedera- 
tion, which  shell  be  called  "  the  Germanic 
Confederation." 

ARTICLE  IT. 

The  object  of  this  Confederation  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  external  and  internal 
safety  of  Germany,  and  oft  the  indepen- 
dence and  inviolability  of  the  Confederated 
States. 

ARTICLE  III. 

• 

The  Members  of  the  Confederation,  as 
such,  are  equal  with  regard  to  their 
rights;  and  they  all  equally  engage  to 
maintain  the  Act  which  constitutes  their 
miiou. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  affairs  of  the  Confederation  shall 
be  confided  to  a  federative  Diet,  in  which 
all  the  Members  shall  vote  by  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries, either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, in  the  'bl lowing  manuer,  without 
prejudice  to  their  rank: 

1    Austria 1  Vote. 

2.  Prussia I  — 

3.  Bavaria  ......  1  — 

4.  ^axony 1  — 

5.  H:»nover 1  — 

6   Wurtemburg    ....  1  — 

7.  Baden i  — 


1  Vote. 

l  — 

1  — 

I  — 

1  — 

I  — 

1  — 


1    -^ 


1    — ' 


8.  Electoral  Hesse    ... 
Q.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

10.  Denmark,  for  Holstein  . 

11.  The    Netherlands,   fori 

the  Grand  Duchy  of  > 
Luxembourg.    .    ,*N 

12.  Grind  Ducal  and  Ducal  7 

Houses  of  Saxony    .J 

13.  Brunswick  and  Nassau  • 

14.  Mecklenburg- Scbwerin) 

and     Meek  leu  burg-  > 
Strelitz      .    .     .    .\ 

15.  Holstein     Oldenburg,  ) 

AuhaSt  and  Schwartz-  C 

m   TJ>Ur& > 

ID.  Hohenzollern,  Lichteu- 1 
stein,  Reu8s,Schaum  f 
burg-Lippe,  Lippe  L 
and  Waldeck  .  .3 
17.  The  Free  -  Towns  of  ^ 
Lubeck,  Frankfort,  / 
Bremen  and  Ham-r 
burgh y 


Total  17  Vote* 
ARTICLE  V. 

Austria  shall  preside  at  the  Federative 
Diet  Each  State  of  the  Confederation 
bus  the  right  of  making  propositions  and 
the  presiding  State  shall  bring  them  voder 
deliberation  within  a  definite  time. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

Whenever  fundamental  laws  are  to  be 
enacted,  cfeuiges  made  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Confederation,  measures 
adopted  relative  to  the  Federative  Act  it- 
self, and  organic  institutions  or  other  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  common  interest, 
the  Diet  shall  form  itself  into  a  General 
Assembly,  and,  in  that  case,  the  distribu- 
tion of  votfs  shall  be  as  follows,  calculated 
according  to  the  respective  extent  of  the. 
individual  states: 

Austria  shall  have      ...  4  Votes. 

Prussia 4  — 

Saxony     , 4  — 

Bavaria 4  — 

Hairover 4  

Wurtemburg 4  _ 

Baden  ..*......  3  

Electoral  Hesse      ....  3  — 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  .     .  3  — 

FJolsteii 3  — 

Luxembourg 3  

Brunswick 2  — 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  .     .  £  i— 

N.»ssau 2  — 

Saxe  Weimar 1  — 

Saxe-Gotha        .    .     .    ,     .  |  -p. 

Saxe-Cobourg 1  — ' 

Saxe-Meinuugen    .    <    .    .  1  _ 
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Saxe-Hildburghausen  .  . 
Meek  leu  burg  St  re)  itz.  .  . 
Hoist  ein-Olden  but  g  .  .  . 
An  hall  Dessau  ..... 
An  halt-  Bern  burg  .... 
Auhalt-Kottheu  .... 
Schwartzbourg  Sondershausen 
Schwartzbourg-Rudolstadt  . 
Hohenzolleru-Heckingen     . 

Liechtenstein 

H  obenzollern- Sigma  ringen  . 

Waldeck . 

Reuss,  (Elder  Branch;  .  . 
Reuss,  (Youger  Branch)  .  . 
Schaumburg-Lippe     •    .     • 

Lippe 

The  Free  Town  of  Luheek  . 

Frankfort 

— — Bremen  . 

-       Hamburgh 


1  Vote. 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — . 

1  — 

1  — 

I  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

1  — 

I  — 


Total  69  Votes. 

The  Diet  in  deliberating  on  the  organic 
Jaws  of  the  Confederation,  shall  consider 
whether  any  collective  votes  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  ancient  mediatised  States  of 
the  empire. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  question,  whether  a  subject  is  to.be 
discussed  by  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
formably to  the  principles  above  establish- 
ed, shall  be  decided  in  the  Ordinary  As- 
setubh  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  same 
Assembly  shall  prepare  the  drafts  of  reso- 
lutions which  are  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Geueral  Assembly,  aud  shall  furnish  the 
latter  with  a!*  the  necessary  information, 
either  for  adopting  or  rejecting  them. 

The  plurality  of  votes  shall  regulate  the 
decisions,  both  in  the  Ordinary  and  Ce- 
neral  Assemblies,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that,  iu  the  Ordinary  Assembly, 
an  absolute  majority  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient, while,  in  the  other,  two  thirds  of 
the  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  form  the 
majority. 

When  the  votes  are  even  in  the  Ordinary 
Assembly,  the  President  shall  have  the 
easting  vote ;  bnt  when  the  Assembly  is  to 
deliberate  on  the  acceptance  or  change  of 
any  of  the  fundamental  laws,  upon  organic 
institutions,  upon  individual  rights, or  upon 
affairs  of  religion,  the  plurality  of  votes 
shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  either  in 
the  Ordinary  or  in  the  Geueral  Assembly. 

The  Diet  is  permanent :  It  may,  how- 
ever, when  the  subjects  submitted  to  its 
declaration  are  disposed  of,  adjourn  for 
a  fixed  period,  which  shall  not  exceed 
four  months. 

All  ulterior  arrangements  relative  to  the 
postponement  or  the  dispatch  of  urgent 


business,  which  may  arise  during  the  re* 
cess,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  Diet,  which 
will  consider  tbem  when  eugaged  in  pre- 
paring the  organic  laws. 

ARTICLE  VIIT. 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  tht 
members  of  the  Confederation  shall  vote, 
it  is  agreed,  that  while  the  Diet  shall  be 
occupied  in  f riming  organic  laws,  there 
shall  be  no  fixed  regulation;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  order  observed  on  such 
an  occasion,  it  shall  neither  prejudice  any 
of  the  members,  nor  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  future.  After  framing  the  organic 
laws,  the  Diet  will  deliberate  -upon  the. 
manner  of  arranging  this  matter  by  a  per* 
maueut  regulation,  for  which  purpose  it 
will  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  those 
which  h<tve  been  observed  in  the  ancient 
Diet,  aud  more  particularly  according  to 
the  Recess  of  the  Deputation  of  the  Em* 
pire  in  1803.  The  order  to  be  adopted 
shall  iu  no  way  affect  the  rank  and  pre* 
cedent  e  of  the  members  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, except  in  as  far  as  they  concern  the 
Diet. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  Diet  shall  assemble  at  Fn  retort  on 
the  Maine.    Its  first  meeting  is  fixed  for 
the  1st  of  September  18 id. 
ARTICLE  X. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered  by  the 
Diet  after  its  opening,  shall  be  the  framiug 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  of  its  organic  institutions,  with 
respect  to  its  exterior,  military,  and  interior 
relations. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  States  of  the  Confederation  engage 
to  drfend  not  only  the  whole  of  Germany, 
but  each  individual  State  of  the  Uuiou,  in 
case  it  should  be  attacked,  and  they  mu- 
tually guarantee  to  each  other  such  of  their 
possessions  as  are  comprised  in  this  Union. 

When  war  shall  be  declared  by  the 
Confederation,  no  member  can  open  a  se- 
parate negotiation  with  the  enemy,  nor 
make  peace,  uor  conclude  an  armistice, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  members. 

The  confederated  States  engage,  in  the 
same  manner,  not  to  make  war  ar^tiiist 
each  other,  ou  any  pretext,  nor  to  pursue 
their  differences  by  force  of  arms,  but  to 
submit  them  to  the  Diet,  which  will  at- 
tempt a  mediation  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mission. If  this  should  not  succeed,  and  a 
juridical  sentence  becomes  necessary,  re- 
coume  shall  be  had  to  a  well  organised 
Aust  regal  Court  (Anstrcgal  instant s;,  to 
the  decision  of  which  the  contending  par- 
ties are  to  submit  without  appeal. 
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There  are  other  Articles ;  chiefly  of 
aloea)  nature:  the  following  merit  dis- 
tinction ; 

ARTICLE  X4V. 
In  order  to  secure  |o  the  ancient  States 
©f  the  Empire,  medMtised  in  180Q,  and  in 
the  aubscquent   years,   the  enjoymeut   of 
equal  rights  in  all  countries  belonging  to 
the  Confederation,  and  conformable  to  the 
relation*  at  present  existing  between  them, 
the  confederated  States  establish  the  follow- 
ing principles ; 
i  A.— The  Houses  of  the  mediatised  Princes 
and  Counts  are  nevertheless  to  rank  equally 
wth  the  high  Nobility  of  Germany,  and 
are  to  retain  the  same  privileges  of  birth- 
Tight  with  the  Sovereign   Houses  (bA*n~ 
$urtiiike*t)>  as  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

B The  heads  of  these  Houses  are  to 

form  the  principal  class  of  the  States  hi 
the  countries  to  which  they  beloug :  they, 
as  well  as  their  families,  are  to  be  included 
Hi  the  number  of  the  most  privileged  per- 
aons,  particularly  in  respect  to  ta*es. 

C With   regard  to  themselves,    their 

families  and  property,  they  are  generally 
to  retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  at- 
tached to  their  possessions,  aud  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Supreme  Authority,  or  to 
the  Attributes  of  Government.  • 
A  Among  the  rights  which  are  secured  to 
them  by  this  Article,  are  specially  in 
eluded, 

1.  The  perfect  liberty  of  residing  in  any 
State  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  or  at 
peace  with  it. 
-  «.  The  maintenance  of  family  compacts, 
conformably  to  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  right  of  couuectiiig 
their  estate*  aud  the  members  of  their  fa- 
milies, bv  obligatory  arrangements ;  which, 
however  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
Sovereign  and  to  the  public,  authorities. 

The  laws  by  which  this  right  has  been 
hitlierto  restricted,  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  future  cases. 

*  S.  The  privilege  of  being  amenable  only 
to  superior  tribunals,  and  of  being  exempt 
from  all  military  conscription,  for  them- 
selves aud  families.  # 

4.  The  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  ju- 
risdiction, in  the  first  mstanre ;  and,  if  the 
possessions  are  sufficiently  extensive,  in  the 
Ucond  instance ;  the  exercise  of  the  forest 
jurisdiction,  of  the  local  police,  and  of  the 
inspection  of  churches,  schools,  aud  chari- 
table institutions :  the  whole  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they 
remain  subject,  as  well  :w  to  the  military 
regulations  and  supreme  authority  reset  ved 
fa  the  governments,  respecting  object*  of 


the  above-mentioned  prerogatives,  for  the 
better  determining  them,  and,  in  general* 
for  the  adjusting  and  consolidating  the 
rights  of  mediatised  Princes,  Counts,  and 
Lords,  in  a  mamier  uniform  to  all  the 
states  of  the  Germau  Confederation^— 
The  Ordinance  issued  upon  this  subject,  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  1807, 
•hall  be  adopted  as  a  genera]  rule. 

The  ancient  and  immediate  Nobility  of 
the  Empire  shall  enjoy  the  righta  specified 
in  Sections  1  and  2 ;  namely,  of  sitting  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  States,  of  exercising 
the  patrimonial  and  forest  jurisdiction,  of 
the  local  police,  of  presentations  to  church 
benefices,  as  well  as  of  not  being  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

These  rights  shall,  however,  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  regulations  esta- 
blished bv  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  the*  members  of  this  Nobility  have 
possessions. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
The    different    Christian  sects  in   the 
countries  and  territories  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  shall   pot  experience,  any 
difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights.  '  "  # 
The  Diet  shall  consider  of  the  means  or 
effecting,  in  the  most  uniform  mauuer,  an 
amelioration  in  the  civil  state  of  those  who 
profeKS  the  Jewish  religion  iu  Germany, 
aud   shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
measures  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  shall  be  secured  apd  guaranteed  to 
them  in  the  Confederated  States;   upon 
condition,  however,  of  their  submitting  to 
all    the    obligations  imposed  upon   other 
citizeus.     In  the  mean  time,  the  privileges 
already  grauted  to  this  sect,  by  any  parti- 
cular State,  shall  be  secured  to  them. 

Our  readers  wjll  perceive  that  this 
sanctions  Religious  Toleration,  in  its  full 
extent  ;— and  not  only  by  Christians  to 
Christians,  but  to  the  Jews,  also. 

The  following  Articles  adopt  princi- 
ples, necessary  where  States  adjoin  each 
other ;  where  every  boundary  that  can  be 
devised,  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  artificial.  Happily,  at  this  time, 
no  subject  of  Great  Britain  can  judge 
accurately  on  the  importance  or  ths 
delicacy  of  this  subject.  We  know  no 
such  thing  as  borders,  marches,  or  de- 
bateable  lands.  No  line  of  demarcation 
—-the  sea  excepted— thwarts  oar  pro- 
gress, from  end  to  end  of  our  "tight 
little  island/*  What  provisions  those 
Countries   which    form  the,  centre  of 
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Europe,  reqoire,  may  easiW  be  inferred 
from  these  Stipulations.     They  are  part 
of  a  treaty  between  Austria  ana  Russia, 
♦  signed  May  3, 1815. 

ARTICLE  XVm. 

Should  auy  individual,  haying  property 
under  one  or  two  Governments  only,  whe- 
ther by  inheritance,  legacy,  gift,  or  mar- 
riage, become  possessed  of  property  under 
the  other  Government,  he  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  a  proprietor  under  both  Govern- 
ments, and,  as  such,  obliged  to  make, 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  declaration 
of  hu  fixed  abode.  This  term  of  a  year 
•hall  date  from  the  day  on  which  he  shall 
have  produced  the  legal  proof  of  his  ac- 
quisition. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

An  individual  possessing  property  under 
both  Governments,  or  his  agent,  shall  be 
allowed  at  all  times  to  pass  from  one  of  his 
possessions  to  the  other ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Courts  that 
the  Governor  of  the  nearest  province  shall 
give  the  necessary  passports,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  parties.  These  passports  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  protection,  from  one 
Government  to  the  other,  and  shall  be 
equally  respected  on  both  sides. 
ARTICLE  XX. 

Possessors  having  estates  divided  by  the 
/rentier  shill  be  treated,  in  respect  to  those 
possessions,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
principles. 

Individuals  whose  property  is  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, their  servants  and  tenants, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  passing  and  re- 
passing from  one  part  of  the  possession,  so 
divided  by  the  frontier,  ^o  the  other,  with 
their  implements  of  husbandry,  their  cattle, 
tools, itcc.  the  difference  of  sovereignty  being 
no  impediment  thereto.  They  may  also 
remove,  from  one  place  to  the  other,  their 
crops,  all  articles  of  growth,  their  cattle, 
and  every  article  of  manufacture,  without 
passports,  molestation,  rent,  or  impost 
whatever.  This  privilege  is,  however, 
limited  to  articles  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
or  of  industry,  iu  the  territory  thns  divided 
bytbeliue  of  demarcation.  It  likewise 
extends  to  such  lands  only  as  belong  to  the 
same  person,  in  the  fixed  distance  of  one 
mile  (fifteen  to  the  degree)  on  both  sides, 
and  which  may  have  been  divided  by  the 
line  of  frontier. 

The  shepherds  and  drovers,  subjects  of 
both  Powers,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  which 
have  hitherto  been  granted  to  them  j  and 
nd  obstacle  shall  prevent  the  daily  inter- 
course on  the  frontiers  between  the  neigh- 
bouring people. 


The     following    qualifications  ~aro 
judged   necessary  by    the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  for  a  Senator,  and  for 
a  Judge,  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow. 
ARTICLE  XIX. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
dating  from  the  publication  of  the  consti- 
tutional charter,  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  becoming  a  Senator,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Representatives,  shall  be  j 

1.  He  must  be  thirty-five  yesrs  of  age. 

S.  He  must  have  completed  his  studies 
in  one  of  the  Universities  within  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

3.  He  most  have  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor  during  two  years,  that  of  Judge 
during  two  years,  and  that  of  Representa- 
tive during  two  sessions  of  the  assembly, 

4.  He  must  have  possessed,  for  a  year  at 
least  previous  to  the  election,  an  immovea- 
ble property,  charged  with  a  land  tax  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Polish  florins. 

The  qualifications  for  a  Judge  are ; 

1.  To  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

2.  To  have  completed  his  studies  in  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  Universities,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

3.  To  have  been  with  an  Attorney  for  one 
year,  and  to  have  practiced  also  with  an 
Advocate  for  the  same  period. 

4.  To  possess  immoveable  property  to 
the  value  of  eight  thousand  Polish  florins, 
which  must  have  been  acquired  at  least  a 
year  before  the  election. 

In  order  to  be  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
"  Second  Instance,1*  or  President  of  either 
of  the  courts,  besides  these  qualifications, 
he  must  have  filled  the  office  of  Judge  iu 
the  first  court,  or  that  of  Magistrate  of 
Arbitration  for  the  two  years,  and  have 
been  a  Representative. 

To  be  elected  Representative  or  a  com* 
mune,  it  is  necessary  j 

1.  That  he  be  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

2.  That  he  shall  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  studies  at  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow. 

5.  That  he  shall  be  possessed  of  im- 
moveable property  rated  at  ninety  Polish 
florins,  and  acquired  at  least  a  year  beforo 
the  election.    ..... 

It  seems  to  us,  as  if  individuals,  resident 
on  the  adjoining  boundaries,  accustomed 
to  treat  each  other  with  complacency, 
to  form  societies,  to  contract  alliances, 
and  in  short,  to  act  as  brothers,— 1«» 
be  brothers,  for  years  together,  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  consider  each! 
other  as  enemies  ;— to  slay  and  destroy} 
each  other,  to  hunt  for  each  otherf 
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lives,  to  desolate  each  other's  premises, 
perhaps  to  burn  the  very  corn  which 
the  incrndiary  has  sown,  or  has  assisted 
to  gather  'nt0  tn«*  barn— why  ?  because 
political  animosities  have  induced  the 
Sovereigns,  respectively,  to  appeal  to 
arms;  — to  arms!  the  executioners  of 
wrath  ;  but,  never  yet,  the  means  of 
establishing  a  just  decision,  on  just 
principles.  Alas  !  poor  human  nature! 
to  what  art  thou  fallen  ! 

These  Treaties  embrace  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  :  we  have  already  no- 
ticed the  principal,  so  far  as  they  may 
interest  our  readers.  It  being  thought 
necKs^ary,  however,  to  strengthen  Swit- 
zerland by  some  accessions,  and  Sardi- 
nia, the  neighbour  of  Switzerland, 
by  other  accessions ;  certain  considera- 
tions'were  stipulated  on  this  occasion. 
The  following  is  from  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  can- 
ton of  Geneva,  (now  forming  part  of 
Switzerland).  It  is  admitted,  that  the 
Monarch  was  free  to  insist  on  the  right 
of  religious  liberty  for  his  late  subjects  : 
whether  some  of  the  terms  do  not  mani- 
fest a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  must  be  left  to  the 
discernment  of  our  readers* 

■"   ARTICLE  III. 

His  Majesty  feeling  reluctant  to  giving 
His  consent  to  a  part  of  His  territory  being 
nnitenV  to  a  State,  whose  prevailing  religion 
is  different,  without  securing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  He  cedes, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  the  means  of  keeping 
up  their  religious  establishments,  with  the 
fu'l  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens; 

It  is  agreed, 

1  That  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected,  in  the  same 
manner  at  at  preseut,  iu  all  those  com- 
nu.Rs  ceded  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  which  are  to  be  united  to  the 
canton  of  'Geneva. 

2.  Those  parishes  which  are  neither 
dismemhtied  nor  divided  by  the  liue  of 
the  new  frontiers,  sh  »il  ret  tin  their  present 
extension,  and  shall  tie  served  by  the  same 
number  of  clergxmen;  and  with  regard 
to  parts  dismembered,  which  may  not  be 
iutfinetitly  large  to  constitute' >i  parish,  ap- 
plication shall  be  nude  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  iu  order  to  obtain  their  an- 
nexation to  some  other  parish  of  tjie  canton 
•f  Geueva. 


$.  If  the  number  of  Protestants  inhabit- 
ing the  communes  ceded  by  His  Majesty 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  Catholics, 
the  school-masters  residing  in  those  com- 
munes shall  always  be  Catholics.  No 
Protestant  church  shall  be  established,  ex- 
cepting in  the  town  of  Carouge,  which 
shall  have  oue. 

Two-thirds  of  the  municipal  officers 
•hall  be  Catholics,  and  of  the  three  indi- 
viduals who  (ill  the  offices  of  mayor  and 
his  two  assistants,  two  of  them  shall  al- 
ways be  Catholics. 

In  case  it  should  happen  that  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  should 
reside  in  the  same  commune,  the  municipal 
body  shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  they 
shall  fill  the  office  of  Mayor  alternately  i  in 
this  case,  however,  there  must  always  be  a 
Catholic  school-master,  even  where  a  Pro- 
testant one  is  already  established. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  Article  to  pre- 
vent Protestants  residing  in  a  commune  in- 
habited by  Catjiolics,  from  erecting  at 
their  own  expence  a  private  chapel,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  if  they  desire  it, 
or  from  having,  also  at  their  expence,  a 
Protestant  shool-master  for  the" private  in- 
struction of  their  children. 

4.  The  funds,  revenues,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, shall  remain  uutouched,  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  erecting  new  oues. 

5.  The  government  shall  make  the  same 
provision  as  the  present  Government  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  places  of 
worship. 

6  The  Catholic  Church,  uow  established 
at  Geneva,  shall  be  maintained;  as  at  pre- 
sent, at  the  expence  of  the  State,  as  the 
laws  of  the  Constitution  of  Geueva  have 
already  decreed  a  suitable  establishment, 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  of- 
ficiating clergyman. 

7.  The  Catholic  communes  and  the  pa- 
rish of  Geneva  shall  continue  to  form  part 
of  the  diocese  which  is  to  govern  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Chablais,  and  Fauciguy  ;  un- 
less it  should  be  otherwise  regulated  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

8.  The  Bishop  shall  uot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  disturbed  in  his  pastoral 
visits. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  a  ceded  country 
shall  be  placed  entirely  upon  the  same 
footing  in  poiut  of  civil  aud  political  rights, 
with  the  Geuevese  of  the  city  ;  they  shall 
exercise  these  rights  conjointly  with  them, 
excepting,  however,  the  right  of  property, 
of  citizenship,  or  of  communes. 
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la  Catholic  children  shall  be  received 
into  the  public  schools.  They  shall  not  be 
instructed  in  religion  with  the  Protestants, 
bat  separately ;  and  persons  of  the  Catho- 
lic communion  shall  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

11.  The  communal  property  belonging 
to  the  new  communes,  shall  be  preserved 
to  them,  and  they  shall  continue  to  ad- 
minister them  as  hitherto,  and  to  apply  the 
revenues  to  their  use. 

12.  The  new  communes  shall  not  be 
liable  to  greater  taxes  than  the  old  com- 


13.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia 
reserves  to  Himself  the  right  of  making 
known  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  and  to  sup- 
port by  means  of  His  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  it,  every  claim  to  which  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  above  Articles  might 
give  rise. 

What  comparison  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  regulations  and  those  more 
recently  adopted  by  the  King  of  France 
in  reference  to  children's  schools,  in- 
structed by  Protestants,  we  cannot  now 
enquire ;  but  we  recommend  the  sub- 
ject to  those  whose  leisure  allows  them 
to  pursue  it.  It  is  sufficitnt  here,  to 
observe,  that  the  progress  <f  knowledge 
is  irresistible ;  that  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  Papal  powers  to  suppress  that 
progress,  is  useless ;  it  will  burst  out, 
DVer  all  impediments  ;  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately triumph.  That  establishment, 
of  whatever  nature,  which*  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  spread  and  extension  ol 
knowledge,  must  make  up  its  mind  to 
be  buried  in  its  own  ruins: — Molts 
ruit  suit. 

We  have  room  but  for  one  more  re- 
mark ;  the  French  language,  was  the 
means  of  subjugating  Europe  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  French  principles.  It  was  the 
deepest  part  of  the  deep  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  render  the  language  of  France 
universal :  it  prepared  whoever  spoke 
it,  to  endure  with  less  abhorrence  the 
yoke  he  meditated  to  impose  universally. 
Whether  it  were  wise  to  adopt  this  lan- 
guage in  treaties  composed  expressly 
to  reduce  and  counteract  the  power  of 
France,  we  do  not  bay ;  but,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  infer,  that  if  the  high 
contracting  powers,  had  thought  it  wise, 
they  would  not  have  inserted  in  their 
treaty  an  apology  for  the  use  of  it. 


ARTICLE  CXX. 
The  French  language  havmg  been  ex- 
clusively employed  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
present  Treaty,  it  is  declared,  by  the 
Powers  who  have  concurred  in  this  Act, 
that  the  use  made  of  that  language  shall 
not  be  construed  into  a  precedent  for  the 
future ;  every  Power,  therefore,  reserves  to 
itself  the  adoption  in  future  Negotiations 
and  Conventions,  the  language  it  has  here- 
tofore employed  in  its  diplomatic  relations: 
and  this  Treaty  shall  not  be  cited  as  a 
precedent  contrary  to*tbe  established  prac- 
tice. 

What  the  intent  of  these  Treaties  is, 
our  readers  may  now  judge:  what  the 
issue  will  be,  no  mortal  can  foretell* 
For  many  ages  past,  the  penetrating 
have  perceived  in  every  new  treaty  the 
cause  of  new  commotious.  We  will  not 
believe,  that  such  causes  were  other 
than  innocent,  if  the  uotion  be  cor- 
rect ;  but,  may  not  the  most  penetrat- 
ing have  been  deceived  ? 

Those  who  constructed  the  present 
scheme  of  Policy,  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  arrangements,  intended  to  ensure 
the  pERPtTuiTY  of  Peace,  can  no 
more  warrant  that  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  their  labours  shall  equal  their 
desires  and  wishes,  than  others,  before 
them.  They  have  done  what  they  could 
do;  perhaps  not  all  they  would  have 
done ;  and  they  may  at  least  console 
themselves  with  the  sentiment  giveu  by 
the  virtuous  poet  to  one  of  his  greatest 
characters, 

Tis  uot  io  mortals  to  command  success  ; 
But  we  *I1  do  more,  Seraprooius, 
We'll  deserve  it 
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If  journies  and  voyages  of  discovery 
were  always  undertaken  by  persons,  in 
whom  novelty  of  object  would  be  cer- 
tain to  awaken  profound  reflection,  or 
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acute  conjecture,  no  species  of  reading 
would  be   equally  captivating    to    ttie 
imagination,  or   equally  pregnant  with 
Instruction  ;  —  but,     unfortunately    it 
happens,    that  physical    and   intellec- 
tual ability  seldom  unite  in  the  same  in- 
dividual.    The  soul  of  the  philosopher, 
careless   of  material    things,  often  in- 
habits   a   tenement  too  crazy  to  bear 
•violent  removals ;  in  the  peaceful  secu- 
rity of  his  elbow  chair,  he  meditates  on 
the  lapse  of  ages,  or  expatiates  on  the 
wonders  of  futurity  :    but,  for  facts,  he 
must  confide  in  the  observation  of  others; 
-—of  adventurers,  who  possess  bodily  vi- 
gour, with  that  dauntless  courage  which 
courts  hardships  and  dangers,  and  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  wilds  before  un- 
trodden.    Such  men   will   ford  rivers, 
scale  precipices,  combat  bears,  and  out- 
face Indians ;  but  their  mental  powers 
survey  the  forms  of  things   only ;  the 
material  world  is  all  in  all  with  them ; 
and  on  its  present  state,  alone,  do  they 
ever  venture  an  opinion:    hence  their 
narratives  xmay  furnish  food  for  reflec- 
tion to  others  of  a  more  contemplative 
turn,  bnt  rarely  exhibit  any  trace  of  pro- 
found  reflection    in    themselves ;    and 
beuee  the  very  imperfect  gratification 
afforded  hy  them,  even  while  the  reader 
sympathizes  in  the  difficulties  of  their 
enterprize,  and  feels  his  curiosity  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  objects  it  may  present. 

fiie  American  Settlers*  like  the  in- 
habitants of  all  infant  states,  direct 
their  attention  entirely  to  making  the 
most  of  their  country.  It  is  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals :  wealth  must 
be  procured,  before  the  refinements 
which  give  it  all  its  value.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  in  the  first  state :  hence  we 
may  expect  from  their  exertions  active 
surveys,  exact  calculations,  and  acute 
theories,  in  support  of  their  com- 
mercial interest;  but  abstract  reflec- 
tions, philosophical  remarks,  or  poetical 
feelings,  would  at  present  be  as  useless 
and  as  troublesome  appendages  to  their 
reasoning  faculties,  as  the  toilette  of  a 
European  lady  would  be  to  a  Clatsop 
Beauty,  who  is  admired  in  proportion 
as  she  can  dig  for  roots,  carry  a  load 
across  mountains,  or  manage  a  canoe 
amid  rocks,  rapids  and  sand  bars.  The 
waving  forests  that  have  stood  for  ages 


excite  in  the  breast  of  an  American  no 
other  thoughts  than  the  girth  of  their 
limber,  and  their  distance  from  water 
carriage.  The  noble  rivers  that  freshen 
and  fertilize  the  plains  through  which 
they  pass,  are  contemplated,  only  as 
they  offer  facilities  to  future  naviga- 
tion ;  the  habits  of  the  brute  creation 
are  studied,  to  ensure  their  subjuga- 
tion ;  and  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  too  oftert  but  little  raised  above 
them,  are  markvd  in  the  same  way,  as 
mere  vehicles  of  commerce,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  sympathy  for  them 
as  fellow  creatures,  or  a  wish  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition  as  men. 

One  great  reason  of  this  cold  and  sel- 
fish view  of  things  in  the  Americans,  is 
that  they  have  no  associations  with  the 
country,  in  which  they  are  placed  ra- 
ther by  necessity  than  choice.  They 
regard  it  neither  with  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, nor  with  the  affection  of  nature  ; 

the  very  grandeur  and  solitude  of  the 

forests,  proclaim  that  here  their  ances- 
tors were  not  coeval :  the  rude  liberty  of 
the  Aborigines  forces  upon  them  the 
conviction  that  they  have  merely  wrest- 
ed from  savages  territory  sufficient  for 
incipient  civilization  ;  and  they  are-  im- 
patient to  become  wealthy,  because  'they 
feel  they  have  no  other  foundation 
for  6elf-complacency,  or  for  consequence 
among  nations. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflec- 
tions by  the  volume  before  us  ;  which  it 
as  fruitful  in  facts  as  it  is  barren  of  re- 
mark upon  them  :  premises  abound  ; 
conclusions  are  left  to  be  drawn  by  those 
who  chuse  to  take  the  trouble.  How- 
ever, any  account  of  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  of  exploring  un- 
unknown  countries,  and  penetrating 
through  trackless  wilds,  never  before 
visited  by  civilized  man,  must  be  inter* 
estiug.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  what  reso- 
lution and  artivity  can  attain  ;  and  those 
who  may  themselves  be  habitually  ex- 
posed to  danger,  will  take  fresh  courage 
from  every  instance  wherein  great  dan- 
gers have  been  surmounted.  The  sagaci- 
ty, the  promptness  aud  humanity  of  the 
leaders  of  this  great  enterprise  cannot 
be  too  highly  rated,  any  more  than  the 
patience  and  unanimity  of  those  under 
their  command,  during  a  route  of  9,000 
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miles,   and  an  absence  from  home  of 
more  than  two  years. 

Our  readers  hare  already  seen  the  ab- 
stract of  this  account  in  a  letter  from 
Captain  Clarke  to  his  brother*,  with 
the  Journal  of  Serjeant  Gass,  who  was 
the  fir*t  to  gratify  the  impatience  of 
bis*  countrymenf,  and  whose  narrative, 
equally  faithful  and  dry,  was  an  honest 
representation  of  facts.  We  then  al- 
luded to  emulation,  excited  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie,  and  to 
that,  we  ought  to  add,  the  desire  of  ex- 
ploring the  capabilities  of  Louisiana,  3 
country  subsequently  obtained  by  the 
lAmerican  Government. 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana by  the  United  States,  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  set  out  on  their  destination 
to  explore  the  Missouri  aud  the  Missi- 
sippi,  in  May  18,  1804. 

The  party  Consisted  of  nine  young  men, 
from  Kentucky,  fourteen  watermen,  an  in- 
terpreter and  hunter,  and  a  black  servant 
belonging  to  Captain  Clarke— all  these, 
except  the  last,  were  enlisted,  to  serve  as 
privates  during  the  expedition,  aud  three 
serjeaut*  were  appointed  from  amongst 
than  by  the  Captains. 

In  tbia  arrangement  scientific  disco- 
veries were  unprovided  for;  and  in- 
deed the  perils  of  the  route  were  suffi- 
cient to  engross  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  most  reflecting  of  the  party.  Pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  stores  for 
themselves,  and  suitable  presents  for 
the  Indians,  they  embaiked  on  board  of 
three  boats,  and  proceeded  on  their  ad- 
venturous expedition. 

The  first  Indian  settlement  they  ar- 
rived at  was  the  Osages  ;  of  whose  ori- 
gin we  shall  give  an  account  for  the  be- 
nefit of  certain  of  our  poets,  who  de- 
light in  drawing  incidents  from  mytho- 
logical sources. 

According  to  universal  belief  the  founder 
of  the  nation  was  a  snail  passing  a  quiet 
existence  along  the  banks  of  the  Osage, 
till  a  high  flood  swept  him  down  to  the. 
Missouri  and  left  him  exposed  on  the  shore. 
The  heat  of  the  sua  at  length  ripened  him 
into  a  mau,  but  with  the  change  of  his  na 
tore  he  had  not  forgotten  his  native  seat* 
on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he  imme- 
diately beat  his  way.    He  was  however 

*"•.  Lit.  PanTVoi.ll.  p  873; 
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soon  overtaken  by  hunger  and  fatigue^ 
when  happily  the  Great  Spirit  appeared 
and  giving  him  a  bow  and  arrow,  shewed 
him  how  to  kill  and  cook  deer,  and  cover 
himself  with  the  skin.  He  then  proceeded 
to  his  original  residence ;  but  as  be  ap- 
proached the  river,  he  was  met  by  a  beaver, 
who  inquired  haughtily  who  he  was,  and 
by  what  authority  he  came  to  disturb  his 
possession?  The  Osage  answered,  that  tna 
river  was  his  own,  for  that  he  had  ones 
lived  on  11  s  borders.  As  they  stood  dis- 
puting, the  daughter  of  the  beaver  came, 
and  hiving  by  her  entreaties  reconciled 
her  father  to  this  young  stranger,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Osage  should  marry  the., 
young  beaver,  and  share  with  her  family 
the  enjoyment  of  the  river.  The  Osage 
readily  consented,  and  from  this  happy 
union  there  soon  came  the  village  and  the 
nation  of  the  Wasbasha,  or  Osages,  who 
have  ever  since  preserved  a  pious  reve- 
rence for  their  ancestors,  abstaining  from 
the  chase  of  the  beaver,  because  in  killing 
that  animal,  they  killed  a  brother  of  the 
Osajje.  Of  late  years  however  since  the 
trade  with  the  \Vbites  has  rendered  beaver 
skins  more  valuable,  the  sanctity  of  these 
maternal  relatives  has  visibly  diminished, 
and  the  poor  animals  have,  nearly  lost  all 
privileges  of  kindred. 

A  special  object  of  Captain  Lewitfa 
mission  was,  to  endeavour  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Indian  tribes;  to  in- 
form them  of  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  ;  and  to  assore  them 
of  the  goodwill  and  protection  of  the 
United  States  and  their  "Great  Father," 
the  President.  Those  tribes  which  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, were  found  kind,  generous,  and 
honest ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  most  addicted  to  it,  were  brutal, 
crafty,  aud  violent.  The  Riccaroa,  on 
whisky  being  offered  to  them,  refused 
it,  saying  "  they  were  surprised  their 
Father  should  present  them  with  a  liquor 
which  would  make  them  fools." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  people 
observed  to  a  French  trader,"  that  no 
man  could  be  their  friend  who  tried  to 
lead  them  into  such  follies."  The  As- 
siniboins,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  pas^ 
sionately  fond  of  their"  Great  father's 
n  ilk,"  as  they  designate  spirituous  li- 
quors, that  they  form  their  chief  in- 
ducement to  trade  with  the  British.  Un- 
Ider  the  baneful  influence  of  intoxication, 
their  camps  become  the  scene  of  tha 
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most  brutal  excesses,  and  so  far  from 
considering  it  as  disgraceful,  the  women 
and  children  are  invited  to  partake  in 
its  effects,  and  the  men  pique  them- 
selves on  the  number  of  times  that  their 
skill  and  industry,  as  hunters,  have 
enabled  them  to  procure  the  dangerous 
exchange  of  kegs  of  rum  for  their  dried 
and  pounded  meat,  grease,  and  the  skins 
of  wolves,  and  foxes  :— Surely,  that  po- 
licy—for humanity  is  out  of  the  question 
in  commercial  dealings, — must  be  short 
sighted,  which  seeks  to  gain  a  temporary 
advantage  over  a  people,  by  injuring 
their  mora?  character,  their  domestic 
habits,  and  their  bodily  health  ! 

The  passage  up  the  Missouri  was  very 
tedious,  on  account  of  the  windings  in 
its  course,  as  well  as  the  fatigue  of  going 
constantly  against  the  current,  and  the 
innumerable  obstacles  presented  to  the 
boats  from  shoals,  sand-bars,  rapids,  and 
projecting   rotks.     In  one  place,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  about 
eighteen  miles  to  bring  them  to  a  point, 
which,  overland,  lay  only  at  a  distance 
of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  yards. 
At  night  they  drew  their  boats  on  shore 
ami  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Various  fruits  were  found  on  the  shores 
—gooseberries,  raspberries,  plums,  cur- 
rants, grapes*  and  some  berries,   much 
in   request  among  the   Indians.    The 
country,  though   only  thinly   wooded, 
abounded  with  game,  in  which  term  our 
travellers  include  brown  and  white  bears 
and  beavers,  which,   added  to  the  pro* 
dnce  of  the  river,  and  more  bulky  con- 
tributions  from    the  herds    of    buffa- 
loes, grazing  on  the  plains,   left   the 
party  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
wire  in  the  beginning  of  their  route ; 
but,   as  they  advanced   towards   their 
intended  winter-settlement  among  the 
Mandans,  they  began  to  find  provisions 
scarce :  by  the   time  they  reached  the 
Shoshonees,  they  were  compelled  to  kill' 
their  horses  for  food;  and  the  further 
tliey  proceeded,  the  more  serious  their 
difficulties  became.    To  the  flesh  of  the 
dog   they  soon   reconciled  themselves, 
and  preferred  it  to  that  of  the  otter;  but 
a  diet  of  roots,  berries,  and  dried  6>h> 
visibly  affected  their  health  and  spirits. 
Much  as  they  suffered  from  hunger,  in 
seme  parts  of  their  route,  their  bodily 


exertions  and  fatigue,  in  others,  were 
still  more  trying ;  frequently  obliged  to 
drag  the  boats  along  by  ropes  on  the 
banks,   or  to  carry  them  over-land,  to 
scale  precipices,  where,  a  false  step  must 
have  hurried  them    into    eternity,    to 
sleep,  or  rather  to  become  drowsy,  upon 
the  earth,   drenched  in  rain,   and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  often  uncertain  of 
their  route,  or  of  procuring  subsistence 
for  a  single  day;  — obliged  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  any  sudden  attack 
from  the   Indians,  or  accidental    ren- 
counters from  ferocious  animals, — they 
still  sustained  their  spirits,  with  a  reso- 
lution which  certainly  contributed  not  * 
little  to  get  them  through  their  diffi- 
culties.   Au  Indian  woman,  the  wife  of 
their   interpreter,  ,  instigated   by  that 
principle  of  curiosity  which  is  said  to  be 
inherent  in  the  daughters  of  Eve,  what* 
ever  be  their  complexion,  accompanied 
them,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  on 
their  hazardous  and  fatiguing  route,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  "  great  water" 
—shared  in  all  their  privations,   and 
made  herself  very  useful  by  her  know- 
ledge of  a  large  tract  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  to  pass.     This 
woman   manifested  a  most  honourable 
and  affecting  sensibility,  on  unexpect- 
edly meeting  with  her  kindred,  and  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  from  whom  she  bad 
been  long  separated  by  the  chance  of 
war ;   a  sensibility  which  appears  the 
more  amiable,  in  one  who  had  previously 
been  but  slightly  excited,  except  by  her 
appetite,  or  her  passion  for  ornaments* 

On  setting  out  at  seven  o'clock  Cap- 
tain Clarke  with  Chaboneau  and  his  wife, 
walked  on  shore,  but  they  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  Captain  Clarke 
saw  Sacajawes,  who  was. with  her  hus- 
band, one  hundred  yards  a-head,  begin  to 
dance,  and  shew  every  mark  of  the  moat 
extravagant  joy,  turning  round  to  him,  and 
pointing  to  several  Indians,  whom  he  now 
saw  advancing  on  horseback,  sucking  her 
fingers  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate 
that  they  were  of  her  native  tribe.  As 
they  advanced,  Captain  Clarke  discovered 
among  them  Drewyer  dressed  like  an 
Indian,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  situation 
of  the  party.  While  the  boats  were  per- 
forming the  circuit,  he  went  toward  the 
forks  with  the  Indians,  who,  as  they  went 
along,  sang  aloud  with  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  delight    We  soon  drew  near 
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fto  the  camp*  and  just  as  we  approached  it, 
a  woman  made  her  way  through  the  crowd 
towards  Sacajawea,  and  recognizing  each 
other,  they  embraced  with  the  most  tender 
affection.  The  meeting  of  these  two  young 
women    had  in    it   something  peculiarly 
touching,  not  only  in  the  ardent  manner  in 
which  their  feelings  were  expressed,  but 
from  the  real  interest  of  their  situation. 
They  bad  been  companions  in  childhood, 
in  the  war  with  the  Miunetarees  they  bad 
both  been  takeu  prisoners  in  the  same  bat- 
tle, they  bad  shared  and  softened  the  ri- 
eurs  of  their  captivity,  till  one  of  them 
d  escaped  from  the  Miunetarees,  with 
•cane  a  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  friend 
relieved  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
While  Sacajawea  was  renewing  among  the 
women  the  friendships  of  former  days,  Cap- 
tain Clarke  weut  ou,  and  was  received  by 
Captain  Lewis  and  the  Chief,  who  after 
the  first  embraces  and   salutations  were 
over,  conducted  him  to  a  sort  of  circular 
tent  or  shade  of  willows.    Here  he  was 
seated  on  a  white  robe  j  and  the  Chief  im- 
mediately tied  in  his  hair  six  small  shells, 
resembling  pearls,  an  ornament  highly  va- 
lued by  these  people,  who  procure  them 
in  the  coarse  of  trade  from  the  sea  coast— 
The  mocassins  of  the  whole  party  were 
then  taken  off,  and  after  much  ceremony 
the  smoking  began.    After  this,  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  opened,  and  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  converse 
more  Intelligibly,  Sacajawea  was  sent  for; 
■be  came  into  the  tent,  sat  down,  and  was 
beginning  to  interpret,  when  in  the  person 
of  Cameahwait,  she  recognized  her  bro- 
ther :  she  instantly  jumped  up,  and  ran 
and  embraced  him,  throwing  over  him  her 
blanket,  and  weeping  profusely :  the  chief 
was  himself  moved,  thoogh  not  in  the  same 
degree.     After  some  conversation  between 
them,  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  attempted 
to  interpret  for  us,  but  ber  new  situation 
seemed  to  overpower  her,  and  she  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  her  tears. 

This  interview  took  place  near  the 
extreme  navigable  point  of  the  Missouri ; 
we  have,  therefore,  noticed  it  somewhat 
•ut  of  course  ;  and  will  resume  our  ob- 
servations on  the  route  with  more  regard 
to  the  order  of  time. 

All  the  meetings  for  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  end  in  protestations 
of  poverty,  and  begging  for  powder  and 
ball.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  to  gain 
possession  of  fire  arms,  or  ammunition, 
whan  w#  consider  the  immense  advan- 


tages which  such  acquisition  gfos  them 
over  enemies  destitute  of  equal  power; 
In  a  country  where  possession  of  tht 
finest  parts  of  it  must  be  gained  bf 
forces  and  retained  by  incessant  vigi- 
lance, where  exceeding  poverty  renders 
the  most  trifling  superiority  an  object  of 
envy,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a 
continued  warfare  must  be  carried  on :— * 
has  one  tribe  more  horses  than  another? 
—the  poorer  endeavours  to  equalize  con- 
ditions by  stealing  some  of  them ; — does 
a  party  go  a  bunting,  and  leave  their 
village  unguarded  ? — it  is  entered  in  their 
absence;  and  what  they  gaiit  in  game, 
they  lose  in  corn.    These  petty  outrages, 
of  course,  call  for  retaliation ;  and  as  the 
remembrance  of  injury  never  dies  with 
Indians,   no  wonder   that    their  num- 
bers decrease  under  the  influence  of  per- 
petual warfare.     Personal  bravery  being 
the  quality  of  most  value  to  them  is  that 
which  is  most  immediately  rewarded  by 
distinction:  He  who  gives  any  remark- 
able proof  of  it  is  made  a  chief;  and 
after  every  new  achievement,  he  has  a 
rignt  to  assume  a  new  name,  indicative 
of  the  nature  of  it;  as  in  Europe  it  is 
allowed  to  augment  coats  of  arms  with 
bearings  from  a  conquered  enemy.  Tht, 
chiefs  do  not,  however,  graft  the  new 
name  upon  the  old  one,  after  the  fashion* 
of  the  Welsh  : — in  that  case,  addressing 
them  would  exercise  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  both  of  lungs  and  memory;  aa 
the  reader  may  perceive  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  appellations : — Pawnawneaft- 
pahbe  (Struck  by  the  Pawnee), a  name  pro- 
bably taken  up  in  remembrance  of  some, 
hereditary  feud;    Aweawechache  (Half 
Man),  indicative  of  the  modesty  of  the 
hearer,  who  being  complimented  on  hilt 
heroic   achievements,   replied,  that   h* 
was  only  half  a  man ;  Manbuckiktah- 
okeah   (Seeing  Snake) ;    Mahpahpapa- 
rapnssatoo    (Horned  Weasel).  —Little 
Thief,  Little  Wolf,  and  other  diminiK 
lives  have,  we  suppose,  the  same  re- 
ference to  qualities  as  the  name  of  Lit- 
tle Job^n,  the  famed  companion  of  Robin,  . 
Hood,    had    to  stature.     Other   name* 
appear  still  more  whimsical  in  their  sig« 
ninration,  such  as  Old  teaman  at  a  «/is- 
tance,  Cherry  on  a  bush,  White  Buffalo 
robe  unfolded,  Buff  ah  medicine,  Little 
wolf  medicine,  Sec.    The  word  medicine 
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motif  tort*  of  the  Indians  signifies  t 
superior  being,  or  comforter:  a  philo- 
logist might  search  for  the  cause  of  a 
similarity  of  expression  in  our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  «  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life.* 

The  discovery  of  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
undertaking,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
ouch  rejoicing  to  the  whole  party,  who 
were  just  before'  almost  overcome  with 
the  accumulating  fatigues  of  their  route, 
and  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the  right  di- 
rection of  it,  that  we  doubt  not  our  readers 
will  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  when  the  sound  of  the  fall 
of  water  first  broke  on  his  ear : — there 
is  so  little  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  nar- 
rative, that  we  are  glad  to  select  an 
event  important  in  itself,  and  awakening 
that  admiration  and  awe,  in  the  minds 
of  the  beholders,  which  the  works  of  an 
Almighty  hand,  on  so  grand  a  scale, 
must  excite  even  in  the  most  unreflect- 
ing. 

In  this  direction,  Captain  Lewis  had 
gone  about  two  miles,  when  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  the  agreeable  sound  of  a  fall 
of  water,  and  as  he  advauced,  a  spray 
which  seemed  driven  by 'the  high  south- 
west wind,  arose  above  the  plain  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant. Towards  this  point  he  directed  his 
steps,  and  the  noise  increasing  as  he  ap- 
proached, soon  became  too  tremendous  to 
lie  mistaken  for  any  thing  but  the  great 
falls  of  the  Missouri.  Having;  travelled 
seven  miles  after  first  hearing  the  sound, 
he  reached  the  falls  about  twelve  o'clock : 
the  hills  as  he  approached  were  difficult 
Of  access,  and  two  hundred  feet  high. 
Down  these  he  hurried  with  impatience, 
and  seating  himself  on  some  rocks  under 
she  centre  of  the  falls,  enjoyed  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  this  stupendous  object,  which 
since  the  creation  had  been  lavishing  its 
magnificence  upon  the  desert,  unknown  to 
civilization. 

The  river  immediately  at  its  cascade 
is  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  pressed 
in  by  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  left, 
which  rises  to  about  one  hundred  feet,  and 
extends  op  the  stream  for  a  miles  on  the 
right  the  bluff  is  also  perpendicular  for 
three  hundred  yards  above  the  falls.  For 
ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left 
.cliff,  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth  even 
sheet,  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  eighty 
leet.  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  pre- 
cipitate* itself  with  a  more  rapid  current, 


but  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irre- 
gular and  somewhat  projecting  rocks  be- 
low, forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly 
white  foam,  two  hundred  yards  iu  length, 
and  eighty  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
This  spray  is  dissipated  into  a  thousand 
shades,  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns 
of  fifteen  or  tweuty  feet,  which  are  then 
oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the  white 
foam,  on  all  which  the  suu  impresses  the 
brightest  colours  of  the  rainbow.  As  it 
rises  from  the  fall,  if  beats  with  fury  against 
a  ledge  of  rocks  which  extends  across  the 
river  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  front 
the  precipice. 

For  many  miles 'below  this  fall  the 
river  is  one  continued  succession  of  rapids 
and  cascades  j  just  under  one  of  them  is  a 
little  island  iu  the  middle  of  the  river, 
well  covered  with  timber.  Here,  on  a 
cottonwood  tree,  an  eagle  had  fixed  its 
nest,  and  seemed  the'  undisputed  mistress 
of  a  spot,  to  contest  whose  dominion  nei- 
ther man  nor  beast  would  venture  across 
the  gulfs  that  surround  it,  and  which  is 
further  secured  by  the  mist  risiug  from  the 
foils. 

The  fatigues  of  the  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  falls  were  considerably 
increased  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
their  canoes  over  the  rapids:  continue 
ally  in  the  water,  going  against  a  strong 
current,  their  feet  severely  cut  by 
stones,  and  fragments  of  rock ; — by  hind 
they  suffered  as  much  from  the  prickly 
pear,  and  the  sharp  poipts  of  earth,  left 
by  the  trampling  of  the  buffalo  in  the 
raids ;— -loaded  with  burdens  as  heavy 
as  they  could  carry,  limping  with  the 
soreness  of  their  feet,  unable  to  stand 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  on  account 
of  the  heat,  they  were  frequently  com-*' 
pelled  to  halt  and  rest :— at  almost  every 
stepping  place,  they  fell,  and  were 
asleep  in  an  instant;  yet  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  again  at  the  word  of 
command,  not  only  without  murmuring, 
but  with  cheerfulness. 

To  so  many  positive  inconvepieuce* 
were  often  added  accidents  sufficiently 
appalling,  even  iu  description,  to  shake 
the  nerves  of  such  of  our  readers  as  ma/ 
never  have  been  exposed  to  the  actual 
contemplation  of  danger.  One  time  in 
crossing  a  narrow  pass  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  after  heavy  rains,  which  had 
rendered  them  so  slippery  as  scarcely 
to  afford  footing,  Captain  l>wis  slipped  j 
and  but  for  recovering  himself  bv  mean* 
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of  fab  espontoon,  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  of  era  precipice 
of  about  ninety  feet:— one  of  his  com- 
panions slipped  down  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  precipice,  where  he  lay  on  his  belly, 
with  his  right  arm  and  leg  over  the  pre* 
cipice,  while  with  the  other  leg  and  arm 
he  with  difficulty  held  on,  to  keep  him- 
self  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  below. 

His  dreadful  situation  wai  instantly  per- 
ceived by  Captain  Lewis,  who,  stifling  his 
alarm,  calmly  told  him  that  he  was  in  no 
danger ;  that  he  should  take  his  knife  out 
of  his  belt  with  the  right  hand,  and  dig  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  to  receive  his 
right  foot  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  did  this,  and  then  raised  himself  on  his 
knees  5  Captain  Lewis  then  told  him  to  take 
off  his  mocassins,  and  come  forward  on  his 
bands  and  knees,  holding  his  knife  in  one 
hand  and  his  rifle  in  the  other.  He  imme- 
diately crawled  in  this  way  till  he  came  to 
a  secure  spot. 

This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances of  the  presence  of  mind  and 
consideration  at  all  times  conspicuous  in 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Lewis.  That 
his  coadjutor  was  no  less  gifted  with 
these  valuable  qualities  is  evident  on  re- 
peated occasions.  One  of  them  will  in- 
terest our  readers,  as  it  displays  the 
fudden  fury  of  the  elements  in  these 
solitary  regions,  of  which  we  can  scarce- 
ly form  an  \dea.  Being  separated  from 
weir  party,  Captain  Clarke  with  Cha- 
boneau,  and  his  wife  with  her  young 
child,  took  shelter  in  a  deep  ravine  from 
an  approaching  storm. 

They  were  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ra- 
vine near  the  river,  perfectly  safe  from  the 
rain,  and  therefore  laid  down  their  guns, 
compass,  and  other  articles  which  they 
carried  with  them.  The  shower  was  at 
frst  moderate,  it  then  increased  to  a  heavy 
rain,  the  effects  of  which  they  did  not  feel ; 
1  soon  after  a  torrent  of  rain  and  hail  de- 
scended ;  the  rain  seemed  to  fall  in  a  solid 
mass,  and  instantly  collecting  in  the  ravine, 
came  rolling  down  in  a  dreadful  current, 
carrying  the  mud  and  rocks  and  every 
thing  that  opposed  it.  Captain  Clarke 
fortunately  saw  it  a  moment  before  it 
reached  them,  and  springing  up  with  his 

Sun  and  snot-pouch  in  his  left  hand,  with 
is  right  hand  clambered  up  the  steep  bluff, 
pushing  on*  the  Indian  woman  with  her 
child  in  her  arms ;  her  husband  too  had 
seized  her  band,  and  was  pulling  her  up 
tbs  bill,  but  be  was  so  terrified  at  the  dan- 


ger, that  but  for  Captain  Clarke,  himself 

and  his  wife  and  child  would  have  bceu 
lost.  So  instantaneous  was  the  rise  of  the 
water,  that  before  Captain  Clarke  had 
reached  his  gun  and  begun  to  ascend  th« 
bank,  the  water  was  up  to  his  waist,  and 
he  could  scarce  get  up  faster  than  it  rose, 
till  it  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  with 
a  furious  current,  which,  bad  they  waited 
a  moment  longer,  would  have  swept  them 
into  the  river  just  above  the  great  falls, 
down  which  they  must  inevitably  havo- 
been  precipitated. 

Under  the  head  of  accidental  dangers, 
we  must  not  forget  to  make  mention  of 
the  brown  and  white  bears ;  than  which 
we  cannot  conceive  more  formidable  an- 
tagonists; running  with  great  swiftness, 
open-mouthed,  on  their  prey ;  leaving 
the  track  of  their  talons  several  inches 
deep  in  the  ground  ;  difficult,  on  account 
of  their  conformation,  to  wound  mor- 
tally ;  and  tenacious  of  life  to  the  last 
gasp,  we  are  not  surprized  that  our  tra- 
vellers should  declare  their  preference  of 
encountering  a  brace  of  Indians  rather 
than  a  single  bear.  A  very  different 
specimen  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  the 
brute  creation  is  afforded  in  the  inoffen- 
sive little  animals  called  by  the  French 
"  petit*  ckiens"  by  our  travellers 
"  barking  squirrels."  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  squirrel,  make  a  whistling 
noise  as  they  sit  at  the  mouth  of  their 
holes,  and  retreat  into  them  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger ;  they  borrow  a 
considerable  depth,  and  some  of  their 
settlements,  or  villages  as  they  are  here 
termed,  extend  for  nine  miks  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  beavers  also 
command  extensive  tracts,  and  seem  to 
be  as  valuable  for  their  flesh  as  for  their 
coats;  they  cut  down  the  timber  for  tha 
space  of  two  or  three  acres  round  their 
habitation,  and  carry  away  trees  which 
are  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man.  Otic 
of  them  seized  a  pole  which  Captain 
Lewis  had  planted  ou  the  bank  oi  the 
river  with  a  note  fastened  to  it,  to  in* 
form  the  party  of  the  route  he  had 
taken. 

Early  in  their  ascent  00  the  south  side 
of  the  Missouri,  our  travellers  passed 
some  antient  fortifications  which  ap*r 
peared  to  have  originally  enclosed  a  spare 
of  Rye  hundred  acres,  and  to  have  con- 
sisted of  walls,  gateways,  covered  vays^ 
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and  circular  redoubts.  They  were  in- 
formed by  their  guides,  that  many  si- 
milar fortifications  were  to  be  found  on 
the  Platte,  the  Rangas,  the  Jaques,  &c. 
but  not  any  conjecture  respecting  when  or 
by  whom  they  were  raised.  Some  spe- 
cimens of  natural  architecture,  as  sur- 
prising their  regularity,  as  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  are  described  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  might  give  occasion  to  some  read- 
ers, to  imagine  that  the y  were  meant  to  be 
represented  as  productions  of  art  ; 
they  consist  of  certain  walls  or  cliffs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Falls,  which  rise  from  the  water 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and 
are  of  the  breadth  of  twelve  feet.  The 
first  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  high  open  plain  ;  three 
miles  further,  a  second  wall  of  the  same 
height  rises  on  the  same  side,  and  three 
miles  further  still,  a  third  appears  to  the 
north.  . 

These  hills  and  river  cliffs  exhibit    a 
most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appear- 
ance ;  they  rise  in  most  places  nearly  per- 
pendicular from  the  water,  to  the  height 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  and 
are  formed  of  very  white  sandstone,  so  soft 
as  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  wa- 
ter, in  the  upper  part  of  which  He  em- 
bedded two  or  three  horizontal  strata  of 
freestone,  insensible  to  the   rain,   and  on 
the  top  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  forms  a 
gradually  ascending  plain,  frum  a  mile  to 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  when  th»*  Kills 
again  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  above 
three  hundred  feet  more.  In  trickling  down 
the  Cliffs,  the  water  has  worn  the  soft  sand- 
stone into  a  thousand  grotesque  figures, 
among  which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be 
discerned  elegant  ranges  of  freestone  build- 
ings,  with  columns  variously  sculptured, 
and  supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries, 
while  the  parapels  are  adorned  with  sta 
tuary  ;  on   a  nearer  approach,  they  repre 
sent  every  form  of  elegant  ruins  ;  columns, 
some  with  pedestals  and   capitals  entire: 
others  mutilated  and  prostrate,  some  rising 
pyramidally  over  etch  other,  till  they  ter- 
,  initiate  in  a  sharp  point.    These  are  varied 
by  niches,  alcoves,  aud  the  customary  ap 
pea  ranees  of  desolated  magnificence;  the 
illusion  is  iucrea^ed  by  the  number  of  mar- 
tins wdo  have  built  their  globular  nests  in 
the  niches,  and  hover  over  these  columns, 
as  in  our  country  they  are  accustomed  to 
frequent  large  stone  structures.   As  we  ad- 
vance, there<*eems  no  end  to  the  visionary 
enchantment  which  surrounds  us.    In  the 


midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery,  are  vast 
ranges  of  walls,  which  seem  the  produc- 
tions of  art,  so  regular  is  the  workman- 
ship; they  nse  perpendicularly  from  the 
river,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from 
one  to  twelve  feet,  being  equally  as  broad 
at  the  top  as  below.    The  stones  of  which 
they  are  formed,  are  black,  thick,  and  du- 
rable, and  composed  of  a  large  portion  of 
earth,  intermixed    and  cemented  with  a 
small  qnantlty  of  sand,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  chalk  or    quartz.       These 
stones  are  almost  invariably  regular  paral- 
lelipeds  of  unequal  size  in  the  wall,  but 
equally  deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges 
over  each  other  like  bricks,  each  breaking 
and  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two,  on 
which  it  rests ;  but  though  the  perpendi- 
cular interstice  be  destroyed,  the  horizon- 
tal one  extends  entirely  through,  the  whole 
work ;  the  stones  are  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, being  largest  iu  the  thickest  walls. 
The  thin  net  walls  are  composed  of  a  single 
depth    of   the    parallehped,    while    the 
thicker  ones  consist  of  two  or  more  depths ; 
these  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places, 
rising  from  the  waters  edge  much  above 
the  sandstone  bluffs,  which  they  seem  to 
penetrate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight 
line  on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  plains 
over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from 
ten  to  seventy  feet,  until   they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  secoud  range  of  hills:  some 
times  they  run  parallel  in  several  ranges 
near  to  each  other,  sometimes  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  ancient  houses  or  gardens. 

We  must  express  our  regret,  that  no 
drawing  or  plan  of  these  beautiful  ob- 
jects, accompany  this  description. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  short  ab- 
stract, a  clear  idea  of  the  various  stages, 
if  we  may  so  term  them,  of  our  travel* 
lers  in  their  route  ;  for,  as  they  found  it 
convenient  to  their  memories  to  distin- 
guish places  before  unknown,  by  names 
expressive  of  some  circumstance  that 
had  befallen  themselves,  and  which 
could  easily  be  recalled  to  mind,  our 
readers  will  not  gain  much  .positive  in- 
formation by  being  told,  that  one  event 
occurred  at  Fainted  Canoe.  Island,  ano* 
ther  at  White  Stallion  River,  and  a  third 
at  Little  D<>s:  Creek. 

After  having  ascertained'  the  course 
of  the  Missouri,  Captain  Lewis  and  Cap- 
tain Clarke,  with  each  a  party,  took 
different  routes,  in  order  to  discover  the, 
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Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Indians,   whose 
information  and  assistance  was   indis- 
pensibjy    necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the    Rocky    Mountains,    in  iheir 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    After  much 
difficulty  and  disappointment,  Captain 
Lewis  proved  successful  in  his  search, 
and  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  this  tribe, 
which  seems  to   possess  more  virtues, 
with  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  than  fall 
to  the  share  of  Iheir  neighbours ;  a  Fact 
which  Messrs,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  will 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  aecount  for,  when 
they  understand  that  this  tribe  are  less 
addicted,  than  others',  to    the  practice 
ef  fattening,  by  a  mechanical  process, 
the  skulls  of  their  infant  progeny.    Ths 
Shoshonees  having  provided  the  party 
with  horses  and  a  guide,  tbey  began  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1805,  their  travels 
across  the  mountains,  which    seem  to 
have  constituted  much  the  most  fatigu- 
ing part  of  their  undertaking.     Soon  left 
without  any  track,  they  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  way  up  the  steep  and  rugged 
heights,  through  trees  and  brushwood, 
while  the  horses  themselves,  though  ac- 
customed to  every  hardship,   wounded 
with  points  of  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees, 
aad  continually  in  danger  of  slipping, 
often  fell  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or 
turned  over  with  the  baggage.    On  the 
16th  of  September,  a  fall  of  snow  en- 
creased  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  route. 
Wet^  cold,  and  hungry,  the  men  began 
to  feel  dispirited,  as  well  from  their  ex- 
cessive fatigue*,  as  from  the  danger  of 
famine,  by  which  they  were  threatened, 
for  scarcely  any  living  creature  was  to 
be  seen  amid  these  dreary  mountains, 
and  their  horses,  on  which  they  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  to  prey,  were  be- 
coming few  in  number.    We  regret  that 
oar  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  ex- 
tracts from  this   part  of  the   volume; 
amid  so  many  interesting  adventures,  we 
are  reluctantly  obliged  to  remain  silent. 

Ob  the  20th,  Captain  Clarke  disco- 
vered a  settlement  of  Indians  called  the 
Pierced  Nose,  among  whom  the  whole 
party  recruited  their  strength  and  spirits; 
but  the  great  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone by  land,  made  them  resolve  to 
take  to  the  water  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  accordingly  embarked  in 
Vqu  IV.  2io.  20.  lit.  An.  A.  J.  May  1. 


canoes  on  the  Kboskooskee  River,  and 
after  passing  several  dangerous  rapids- 
entered  Lewis's  River,  which  falls  into' 
the  Columbia. 

Several  dangerous  rapids  occur  in 
this  river,  particularly  one  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Lower  Falls,  where  a 
tremendous  black  rock,  rising  per  pen* 
dicularly  from  the  right  shore,  stretches 
across  the  river  to  meet  the  high  hills 
on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  a  channel 
of  only  forty-five  yards  wide,  through 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  Columbia 
presses  its  way ;  no  wonder  that  thus 
forced  intoao  narrow  a  channel,  it  swells 
and  boils  with  the  wildest  agitation :  yet 
our  brave  adventurers  steered  their 
boats  through  this  hazardous  passage, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indians,  who 
assembled  on  the  top  of  the  rock  to  wit- 
ness their  intrepidity  and  skill. 

On  the  17lh  of  November,  after  a 
foggy  morning,  the  mist  cleared  off, 
and  they  beheld  the  delightful  prospect  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  object  of  all  their 
toils,  the  reward  of  all  their  anxieties. 
The  distant  roar  of  the  Breakers  put 
the  whole  party  into  spirits,  and  they 
cheerfully  passed  that  night  in  the  rain. 
For  thirty  days,  on  their  irst  encamp* 
ment,  they  suffered  much  from  the 
heavy  and  incessant  rains,  in  which  time 
their  provisions  were  spoiled,  their 
clothes  rotted,  and  their  articles  of 
merchandise  almost  destroyed.  After 
this  they  found  a  higher  point  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Neutel,  which  af- 
forded them  a  more  sheltered  situation 
for  their  winter's  encampment.  But 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  indemeat 
season  they  suffered  severely  both  from  • 
cold  and  hunger,  nor  would  they  have 
been  able  to  subsist  at  all,  but  for  Che 
exertions  of  Drewyer,  their  principal 
hunter,  a  man  who,  being  son  of  a  Cana- 
dian Frenchman  and  an  Indian  woman, 
had  passed  his  life  in  the  woods,  and 
combined  in  a  wonderful  degree  the'dea- 
treus  aim  of  the  frontier  huntsman 
with  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  Indies, 
in  pursuing  the  faintest  tracks  through 
the  forest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  added  to 
their  long  absence  from  all  social  ties, 
no  wonder  that  they  should  become 
anxious  to  return ;  according  lv^on  $# 
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sop,  as  they  had  denominated  their 
winter  settlement,  and  began  to  retrace 
their  route,  which  proves  equally  inte- 
resting, on  their  return.  We  most  cor- 
dially sympathise  with  them  in  the 
feelings  which  prompted  an  involuntary 
and  unanimous  shout  of  joy  from  the 
whole  party  when  the  sight  of  some 
cows  feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
•  near  the  little  French  village  of  LaCha- 
rette,  inspired  in  their  minds  the  de- 
lightful conviction,  that  they  were  re- 
stored to  civilization-  and  domestic  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  volume 
without  a  melancholy  reflection  on  the 
,  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  which 
exist  in  the  mental  constitution  of  man, 
and  the  relative  nature  which  our  best 
faculties  bear  to  the  situations  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  exert  tliera ;  the 
courage  whjfh  sustained  Captain  Lewis 
through  everf   danger,  that  threatened 
him  in  the  magnificent  solitudes  of  na- 
ture, forsook  him  in   the  artificial  re- 
straints of  spciety,  and  the   life   which 
he  had  often  most  honourably  hazarded 
for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  consi- 
dered under  bis   protection   during  his 
enterprise,  was  thrown  up  by  his  own 
hand,  soon  after  his  return  ;  sacrificed 
perhaps  to  a  sense  of  imaginary  injury. 
On  Captain.  Clarke  devolved  the  me- 
lancholy task  of  finishing,  alone,  the  ac- 
count of  the  vast  journey  they  had  ac- 
complished together  in   the  very  spirit 
of  unanimity  ;   and   he   has  acquitted 
himself  of  his  office  wkh  simplicity  and 
modesty.     Future    adventurers    among 
their  countrymen  may  make   more  pro- 
found observations,  or  form  more  ingeni- 
ous conjectures;  but  whatever  fruits  they 
may  reap  from  their  labours,   it  should 
new.  be  forgotten   that  for   the  first 
clearing  of  the  soil  they  are  indebted  to 
the  commanders  of  this  expedition. 

To  the  original  American  Edition— 
(which,  as  an  official  work,  does  little 
honour  to  the  American  press,  either  as 
to  correctness,  or  beauty  of  execution) — 
is  annexed  an  account  of  the  Fur  trade, 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent :  whoever  recommended  the  omis- 
sion of  this  in  the  Edition  before  us, 
i»  no  politician.  The  subject  of  Natural 
History  is>.  not  forgot  in  the  work ;  nor 
its  connection  with  lbs  trade^ 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  on  his  Settlement  at  the  Red 
River,  near  Hudson's  Bay.  By  Job* 
Strachan  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  76.  Longman 
and  Co.  London.  1816. 

There  is  an  excellent  fable  extant, 
which  represents  a  detachment  of  frog* 
in  a  dry  season,  in  search  of  water  ;— 
they  foind  a  well ;  but  demurred  on  the 
propriety  of  venturing  to  establish  their 
abode  at  a  depth  whence  they  probably 
would  never  he  able  to  return.  Suck 
should  be  the  forecast  of  mankind*  It 
is  not  because  they  feel  certain  suffer- 
ings at  the  present  moment  that  they  are 
justified  in  running  every  kind  of  risque 
for  the  future.  Wisdom  is  inconsistent 
with  rashness ;  and  after  the  difficulties 
and  distresses  recorded  in  the  narrative 
of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  we  pre- 
sume that  few  of  our  readers  would 
think  seriously  of  emigrating  to  the 
head  of  the  Missouri,  or  to,  the  Snowy 
Mountains  which  supply  its  streams* 
Perhaps,  too,  they  would  not  greatly 
approve  of  establishing  themselves  in  a 
spot  likely  hereafter  to  become  part  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  United  State*. 
These  evils  would  have  attended  the  set- 
tlement projected  by  Lord  Selkirk,  if 
Dr..  Strachan  be  correct;  and  he  ought 
to  he  correct  ;  as  his  situation  at  York, 
in  upper  Canada,  cannot  but  aflbrd  him 
sufficient  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 

His  Lordship's  proposed  scheme  has 
failed  ;  we  therefore  can  but  take  occa- 
sion from  it  to  warn  all  who  feel  in- 
clined to  leave  their  old  homes,  to  look 
well  to  the  reported  properties  and  con- 
veniences of  their  intended  new  one.  Is 
there  no  part  of  this  island  where  indus- 
try and  skill  might  find— not  merely 
refuge — but,  encouragement,  as  well 
as  in  America?  Under  the  persuasion 
that  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  we  subjoin  Dr.  S's  view 
of  proposals  for  emigration;  for  which 
he  brings  ample  authorities,  derived 
from  experience.  He  objects  against 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  the  lands  of- 
fered :— a  questions  by  the  bye,  that 
can  scarcely  be  understood,  or  answered, 
by  any  man,  before  he  quits  England : 
He  says, 
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1st  The  tract  said  to  be  purchased  from 
Ike  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  your  Lord- 
ship if  supposed  to  embrace  the  West  side 
6f  Lake  Winipie,  to  extend  from  the  46th  to 
tbe52d  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  West- 
erly to  the  source  of  the  water  falling  into 
that  Lake.  Your  Lordship  requires  not  to 
be  informed*  that  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  charter  is  fixed,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  at  the  49th  degree  of 
Worth  latitude.  South  of  this  line  they 
Cannot  give  the  shadow  of  a  title. 

The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the 
American  Government  will  claim,  and 
seize  this  country. 

If  the  Kne  between  the  British  Colonies 
and  the  American  States  be  drawn  due 
West  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  the 
Americans  will,  no  doubt,  insist  on,  not- 
withstanding its  injustice,  and  their  perti- 
nacity may  attain,  then  win  all  the  farms  of 
the  colony,  from  the  forks  of  the  Red  River, 
comprising  all  they  now  cultivate,  and, 
perhaps,  all  worth  cultivation,  be  clearly 
within  the  American  territories. — Should 
€tm  happen,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
fhts  nation  of  land  speculators  will  not  al- 
low your  Lordship's  claim.  If  it  turn  out 
tftberwise,  f  he  King  will  not  confirm  your 
purchase,1  unless  very  badly  advised,  by 
givimjr  you  a  good  title.  For,  as  it  will  af 
forwards  appear,  the  settlement,  if  it  ever 
prosper,  must  of  necessity  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  United  States,  and,  of 
course,  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  title 
is,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  secure,  that 
it  is  exposed  to  the  most  serious  objections. 

To  promote  this  colony,  then,  is  not  to 
establish  British  Settlers,  but,  to  con- 
tribute  to  encrease  the  population  of  the 
United  States :  whereas,  in  fact, 

The  Americans  should  be  considered 
aliens,  as  well  as  other  nations,  and  declar- 
ed incapable  of  holding  landed  property, 
or  of  having  any  share  in  the  Government. 
The  general  defection  of  recent  settlers 
from  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  late  contest,  shews  this  to  be  a  measure 
of  imperious  necessity,  for,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  exhibited  a  loy 
alty  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  adventurers 
either  deserted,  or  held  back ;  arid,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  nu- 
merous, endangered1  the  safety  of  loyal 
subjects,  by  their  treacherous  adherence 
to  the  enemy. 

After  expatiating  on  the  unfavourable 
•itttOtiota;  properties,  &c.  of  the  lands 
i«  question,  this  Patriotic  writer  cen- 
dudes  with  the  following  counsels,  for 


the  sake  of  which,  in  fact,  we  have  re- 
ported on  h is*  work,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  unsettled  and  discontented. 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  I  would 
offer  a  very  -short  advice  to  those  of  my 
countrymen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
who  are  thinking  of  leaving  their  native 
country  for  America. 

1.— I  would  strenuously  advise  those 
who  can  live  comfortably,  to  remain  where 
they  are:  for  the  greatest  success  will  not 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  miseries  they  must 
suffer  before  this  success  is  realized.  Even 
then  they  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  they  wil) 
look  back  with  regret  on  the  comforts  they 
have  left. 

*.— I  would  even  advise  such  as  are  able 
to  rub  along,  and  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence, to  remain  at  home. 

3. — To  such  as  are  determined  to  emi- 
grate, I  present,  for  their  inspection,  the 
encouragement  offered  by  Government; 
should  they  come  to  the  Canada*,  contrast- 
ed with  the  conditions  offered  by  your 
Lordship  to  such  as  emigrate  to  the  Red 
River. 

The  British  Government  rives  to  those 
emigrants  who  come  out  under  their  pro* 
tection  to  the  Canadas, 

One  or  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent 
land— for  nothing;  / 

Farming  utensils — for  nothing ; 

Provisions  fur  one  year— for  nothing  ; 

They  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  ot 
British  subjects ; 

They  have  access  to  religious  instruction/ 

The  means  of  educating  their  children. 

The  best  medical  aid. 

They  are  in  no  danger  from  the  Indians  5 

They  have  a  good  market  for  their  pro- 
duce ; 

Their  supplies  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  can  be  obtained  at  a  mode* 
rate  expence. 

If  they  shall  prefer  going  to  the  Red 
River,  your  Lordship  gives  them— 
One  huudred  acres  of  land — for  £50; 
Fanning  utensils — for  their  full  value; 
Provisions — for  their  full  value ; 
The  settlers  are  at  the  mercy  of  agents ; 
They  -are  not  under  the  protection  of 

law; 
Have  no  access  to  religious  instruction  $ 
In  continual  dread  from  the  Indians ;     .. 
No  market  for  their  poduce  ; 
Their  supplies  dear ! ! ! — &c.  &c. 

An  appendix  gives  instances  of  mors 
than  one  settler  who  attempted  a  settle- 
ment at  the  red  river— and  returned  im 
a  state  of  repentance. 
1  * 
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England*  utid  the  English  People. 
By  Jcan-Bapttste  Say.  Translated  by 
J.  Richte.  8vo.  pp.  68.  Sherwood  and 
Co.  London,  1810.   8vo.   pp.<68. 

The  opinions  of  foreigners  are  too- 
often  despised  by  our  countrymen*  The 
imperfect  information  such  visitors  are 
able  to  obtain,  with  the  no  less  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  they  express  their 
sentiments,  give  a  certain  air  of  awk- 
wardness, or  of  incompetence,  to  their 
remarks,  and  those  who  might  benefit 
by  them  turn  a  deaf  ear,  or,  perhaps, 
are  so  rude  as  to  convert  good  sense  into 
ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  a  flying  visit  is  no  ade- 
quate means  of  forming  an  estimate  of 
a  people  or  a  country  ;  of  acquiring*  a 
notion  of  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
as  they  apply  to  apparent  facts,  or  re- 
lative situations. 

Many  things  which  foreigners  think 
much  to  our  disparagement,  we  rejoice 
in,  as  blessings  of  no  common  magni- 
tude: while,  we  have  often  regretted  on 
'their  behalf,  those  very  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  gloried. 

A  curious  instance  of  these  opposite 
inferences,  is  furnished  by  our  author, 
who  says — 

There  are  to  be  found  there,  without 
doubt,  great  landholders  and  rich  capital- 
ists, who  may  idly  fold  their  arms,  and 
'whose  pleasures  are  their  only  business: 
their  revenues  are  so  great,  that  they  ex- 
ceed ail  wants,  and  defy  all  dearnets:  but 
the  ii umber  of  these  is  always  small,  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  The 
English  nation  in  general,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  favourites  of  fortune,  is 
compelled  to  perpetual  labour.  She  can- 
not rest.  One  never  meets  in  England 
professed  idlers:  the  moment  a  man  ap- 
pears unoccupied,  and  looks  about  him,  he 
is  stared  at.  There  are  no  coffee  houses, 
no  billiard  rooms,  filled  with  idlers  from 
morning  to  night;  and  the  public  walks 
are  deserted  every  day  but  Sunday.  There 
every  body  runs,  absorbed  in  his  own  af- 
fairs. Those  who  allow  themselves  the 
smallest  relaxation  from  their  labours,  are 
promptly  o?ertakeu  by  ruin.  I  was  as- 
sured, when  at  London,  that,  during  the 
visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  whose  pre- 
sence excited  a  lively  curiosity,  many  fa- 
sallies  of  that  class  who  had  little  before- 
hand*  and  who  sacri/teed  their  labour  for 


several  successive  days  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
them,  fell  into  the  greatest  embarrass* 
ments. 

,  Those  even  who  are  at  their  ease  in  their 
occupations,  and  who  can  relax  at  their 
pleasure,  continue  to  work,  in  order  to 
become  rich  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
profusion  of  the  times  {mure her  de  pair 
dans  toutes  Us  profusions).  The  greatest 
disgrace  in  France  is  want  of  courage — in 
England,  want  of  money.  The  one  is, 
perhaps,  not  more*- reasonable  than  the 
other. 

This  state  of  things  produces  a  deplora- 
ble effect  on  the  mind,  and  makes  the 
philosophic  observer  fear  that  this  country 
of  Baron,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke,  wifi 
soon  make  rapid  and  retrograde  steps  to- 
wards barbarism.  It  appears  certain  that 
they  read  much  less  than  they  did :  they 
have  not  time,  and  books  are  too  dear. 
The  rich,  who  think  of  nothing  but  en- 
joyment, have  other  pleasures  than  those 
of  the  mind,  and  the  one  destroys  the  apti- 
tude for  the  other.  TJie  little  which  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  general  read  is  never  of 
the  best.  Truly  useful  resding  requires  jm 
application  which  is  troublesome  to  them; 
and  when  by  accident  they  read  good 
works,  it  is  like  seed  thrown  on  a  barren, 
soil,  which  brings  forth  no  fruit  The 
middle  class  is  the  oniy  one  which  studies, 
usefully  for  society,  and  that  class  will 
soon  be  unable  to  study  in  England. 

Now,  we  conceive,  that  no  plague 
worse  than  idleness  can  befall  a  country; 
that,  where  any  class,  or  number  of  in* 
divi  duals,  can  loiter  away  their  time,  not 
merely  uselessly;  but  injuriously, "  from 
morning  to  night,"  in  "  coffee-houses, 
billiard-rooms,^  and  other  kinds  of  what 
assumes  the  name  of  amusements,  they- 
suffer  in  their  own  persons  ;  their 
connections  suffer  also ;  and  their  coun- 
try suffers  with  them. 

Has  not  France  most  woeful  reason  to 
complain  of  the  consequences  of  idleness 
in  her  community  ?  Would  it  not  have* 
been  infinitely  to  her  advantage,  had 
those  who  were  the  instruments  of  her 
calamities  some  years  ago,  been  em- 
ployed in  exertions  of  honest  labour? 
The  man  who  busily  plies  the  loom,  .or 
the  hammer,  is  too  much  and  too  be- 
neficially occupied,  to  hire  himself  at  a 
few  shillings  a  day,  for  a  massacre  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  That  a  city  so  vast 
as  our  metropolis,  should  furnish  idlers 
enough  to  do  mischief,  while  it  is  con- 
fessed,  is  lamented;    but,    tfeis   oaly 
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proves  the  general  conviction,  that,- were 
every  man  at  his  post,  the  security  of 
the  public  would  be  the  more  solid  and 
permanent. 

One  of  the  laudable  arte  of  Govern- 
ment is,  to  find  occupation  for  every 
soal  ;  and,  though  it  is,  not  possible  to 
effect  this,  strictly  speaking,  yet  the 
immense  and  constant  demand  for  la- 
bour in  England,  should  be  placed 
among  the  felicities,  not  among  the  dis- 
advantages, of  the  people. 

We  have  known  minor  politicians  who 
computed  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  a 
public  sight,  supposed  to  occupy  a  single 
day;  it  amounted  *  to  thousands  of 
pounds,  in  the  labour,  &c.  &c.  sus- 
pended for  the  time.  They  proceeded 
to  calculate  that  arising  from  the  vi- 
sits of  the  Sovereigns  :  the  result  would 
have  appeared  frightful,  reduced  to 
French  fivrea.  The  attack  and  defence 
of  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  his 
escort  to  the  Tower,  and  bis  expected 
procession,  when  released,  amounted  to 
a  sum,  which,  as  we  have  not  the  fi- 
gures at  hand,  we  sre  unwilling  to  state. 
In  short,  every  honest  man  among:  us 
knows,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich,"  but  "  idleness  clothes  a 
mau  with  rags." 

As  to  the  progressive  barbarity  of  our 
times,  the  translator  has  entered  his  pro- 
test against  the  conclusions  drawn  by  his 
author :  we  insert  his  words : 

la  the  short  time  the  Author  spent  in 
this  country,  as  lie  visited  Scotland  a?  well 
as  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  be  bad 
not  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
actual  habits  of  the  people;  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  heard  of  those  novel  estab- 
lishments, the  innumerable  "  Book  Socie- 
ties,"* which  are  to  be  fouud  \u  almost 
every  town ;  by  means  of  which  many  sin- 
gle copies  of  these  works,  and  of  the  bet- 
ter kind  too,  pass,  almost  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, into  the  bands  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals;  after  which  they  are  frequently 
sold,  at  reduced  prices,  to  persons  who  are 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  so  much 
easier  an  opportunity  of  possessing  some 
portion  of  the  literature  of  the  times.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  **  dearness  of  books"  is 
also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  prevented. 

This  i8  not  all :  it  consists  with  our 
knowledge  that  the  number  of  booka  of 
education  now  furnished  by  the  press, 
is  beyond  all  former  precedent :  that  good 


hooks,  or  what  obtain  the  character  of 
Sood  books,  are  circulated  in  immense 
numbers,  from  country  presses,  as  well 
as  in  London  editions ;  and  that,  could 
the  whole  be  calculated,  it  would  demon* 
strate  an  astonishing  increase  of  readers, 
and  students,  within  the  last  thirty  years* 
in  the  country  of  Bacon,  Newton*  a*d 
Locke. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  our  Lon- 
don tradesmen  delight  in  the  appearance 
of  wealth  ;  and  were  it  free  from  decep- 
tion, it  might  pass  without  censure: 
bot,  while  the  public  has  no  other  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  value  of  a 
stock  of  goods,  than  by  the  specimen 
shewn  at  the  shop  window,  this  advan- 
tage will  continue  to  be  taken,  notwith* 
standing  the  condemnation  of  it  by  M. 
Say. 

Nowhere  ate  the  efforts  made  to  attract 
purchasers  pushed  further  than  in  England.' 
Hence  that  dressing  out  of  shops,  those 
extravagant  and  fa  utastic  ornaments,  which 
are  designed  to  compel  attention.  Hence  • 
those  numerous  advertisements;  those  goods 
offered  at  less  than  prime  cost;  that  air. 
of  quackery,  which  strikes  all  foreigners. 
Even  the  managers  of  the  principal  thea- 
tres boast,  in  the  most  pompous  style,  of 
the  applauses  which  their  actors  have  re- 
ceived  from  an  enraptured  audience,  an 
audience  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
had  composed  themselves.  To  announce 
to  the  public  a  new  undertaking,  or  even 
a  simple  change  of  residence,  an  immova- 
ble bill  at  the  corner  of  the  streets  is  not 
sufficient;  and  they  carry  about  like  ban- 
ners, in  the  midst  of  the  busy  crowd  of 
London,  walking  notices,  which  the  pas- 
sengers may  read  without  losing  a  minute*. 

As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  it  might' 
well  bid  defiance  to  the  utmost  rigour 
and  vigilance  of  the  Continental  Sys* 
tern,  M.  Say,  himself,  being  judge.-— 
His  statement  justifies  our  assertion. 

Speculators  of  every  nation  were  enabled 
to  purchase  goods  in  England,  and  to  pro- 
cure, at  an  advantageous  rate,  the  money  • 
to  pay  for  them.    If  they  bought  an  arti- ' 
cle  at  Birmingham  which  cost  a  pound 
sterling,   instead   of  paying   tweiity  four  • 
francs  for  the  pound  which  they    were 
obliged  to  remit  for  it,  it  cost  them  only 
eighteen  francs   at   most ;  so   that  s  they 

might  be  content    without    gaining 

What  do  I  say  ?  Tbey  might  be  content 
even  to  lose  on  the  goods,  since,  by  the  ex- 
change elone,  they  gained  25  per  ceut.#  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sum  to  be  remitted. 
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So  then,,  the  worst  to  which  Napoleon 
could  force  this  turbulent  generation 
was,  to  exert  industry,  somewhat  more 
thao  formerly :  to  labour  more  dili- 
gently, in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
the  expences  necessarily  incurred  in  de- 
fending the  Sacred  island  against  his 
visitation,  and,  at  length,  hurling  him 
from  bis  throne.  By  this  diligence,  we 
sold  our  productions  cheap  ;  and  his 
tormented  slaves  could  afford  to  defy  his 
most  terrific  prohibitions  I  So  much  for 
his  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees !  against 
this  "  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  habit  of  industry 
formed  by  necessity,  will  continue  its 
action  for  many  a  day  to  come.  If  to 
this  be  added,  that  consummate  skill 
and  care  which  we  have  repeatedly 
pressed  on  our  population,  we  confess, 
that  the  secret  is  manifest  on  which  we 
depend  for  that  favourable  reception  in 
foreign  markets,  which  is  now  indis- 
pensable to  us  ;  and  for  the  continuance 
of  that  superiority  which  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  to  our  productions  by  the 
verdict  of  the  world  at  large. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  in- 
sensible to  the  difficulties  of  our  coun- 
try :  we  both  see  them,  and  feel  them  : 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  we  indulge  the 
persuasion  that  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able ;  and  while  we  look  at  them 
steadily,  we  equally  steadily  look  around, 
to  discover — not  the  shortest,  but,— the 
best  method  of  surmounting  them.  Nor 
let  this  nation  abate  its  gratitude  to  those 
worthies  in  every  department  of  the 
State  who  have  beeu  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  humbling  the  foe.  Our  mer-. 
chants,  our  manufacturers,  our  en- 
gineers, with  others  beyond  number 
dsserve  statues,  in  our  opinion ;  but  we 
trust  tbey  have  received,  generally 
speakings  more  substantial  rewards. — 
Not  so,  our  military  chiefs  :  where  is  the 
Briton  who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  ability 
of  his  country  to  continue  to  reward  the 
posterity  of  the  Hero  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  family  of  the  Hero  of  Trafalgar. 
Says  M.  S. 

I  do  not  know. up  to  what  point  politi- 
cal justice  requires  that  the  money  of  a  na- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  citizen  who  has 
done  nothing  for  it,  and  who  is  not  recom- 
mended by  any  particular  talent  or  virtue, 


simply  because  fortune  has  made  him  the 
brother  of  an  admiral  who  lost  his  life  in  a 
naval  engagement. 

This  is  what  the  family  of  Nelson  aunu- 
ally  costs  the  English  nation  : 
To  Earl  Nelson,  brother  of  the     £ 

admiral,  besides  a  peerage '.    5000 
For  the  purchase  of  an  Estate, 
100,000/.,     the   interest   of 
which  costs  the  country      .    5000 
To  Viscountess  Nelson,  his  Wi- 
dow •  •  •     2000 
To  Mrs.  Bolton  &  Mrs.  Match- 
am,  lib  sisters  10,000/.  each, 
the  interest  of  which  costs 
the  country              .  .     1000 
■■  i  ■ 

The  public  Treasury  continues  to  pay 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  is  not 
descended  from  the  great  Duke,  but  wl» 
took  his  name  iu  consequence  of  marrying 
a  descendant,  5000/.  annually,  besides  the 
magnificent  estate  of  Blenheim,  which  he 
inherits. 

But,  if  male  issne  were  denied  by  nature 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  must  his 
descendants  by  his  daughters  be  over- 
looked ?  They  too  were  heroines  in 
their  way  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
one  of  them  struck  such  awe  into  a 
footpad  who  presented  a  pistol  at  her, 
that  he  failed  of  his  purpose  :  "  No,  in- 
deed, fellow  !  what !  the  daughter  of 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough  be  robbed  !** 


The  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  November  20,  1815, 
repecting  the  People  j  their  Domestic 
Energies)  their  Agriculture ;  their  Trade; 
•their  Shipping ;  and  their  Finances.  By 
George  Chalmers.  F.R.S.S.A.     trice 
Is.    Stockdale,  London,  181$. 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
Foreign  prognosticate!?  of  evil,  may  be 
derived   from   the   Official   Tables,   of 
which  this  sheet  is  an  Epitome.     As  to 
native  predictors  of  ruin,  we  would  not 
willingly  spoil  their  pleasure ;  and,  there- 
fore, we   acknowledge  the  fact,  as   a 
matter  of  course : — ruined  we  certainly 
are.     Mr.  Chalmers  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished acceptable  matter  for  oar  pages  : 
—again  he  appears,  and  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  chearfulness. 

Our  People,  says  Mr.  C.  were,  about 
1780  not  less  than  8,447,000  souls:  in 
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1801  they  were  found  by  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  to  be  9,340,000:  in  1811  they 
were  by  the  same  authority,  10,150,615. 
The  number  in  Scotland  in  1801  was 
1,618,303 ;  in  1811,  it  was  1,805,000. 
The  population  of  Ireland  in  1800  was 
supposed  to  be  4,000,000 ;  in  1814,  it 
approached  to  0,000,000. 

The  Local  Improvements  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  C.  deduces  from 
tbe  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed : 
these  were 

from  1784  to  1792, ...    750 

1792  to  1800. . . .  1,124 

1S06  to  1814. . .  .1,632. 

Agriculture  has  received  under  its 
cultivation,  during  the  present  reign,  at 
least  3,500,000  acres:  the  number  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  draining  wet 
lands,  for  dividing  commons,  &c.  was 
1,591.  Of  course  these  are  suspended 
for  the  moment;  but,  he  must  be  a 
bold  man,  who  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  they  will  not  be  either  confirmed, 
or  resumed,  in  two  or  three  years  from 
this  time. 

Commerce  presents  a  very  lively  Pic- 
ture :  our  Exports  from  Britain,  in 

1756  were  about 12,371,867 

1793  _ 24,753,867 

1803 33,614,9% 

1809  — 50,301,763 

1814  : ..... .56,591,514. 

Tbe  Exports  from  Ireland  were :  in 
1751  about  ..........  1,854,606 

1801  — r-  « 4,100,526 

1809  5,739,843 

1814  7,139,437. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no 
snail  part  of  this  encreased  value  con- 
sisted in  the  amount  of  taxes,  added  to 
the  cost  price  of  the  goods :  neverthe- 
less, the  encreased  Quantity  of  goods 
produced,  and  exported,  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  absolutely  undeniable:  as 
appears  from  many*  pages  of  our  work, 
in  which  this  is  justified  by  Tables. 

The  quantity  of  Shipping  has  kept 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
carried  abroad.     The  Tonnage,  was-,  in 
Tons  British.    Foreign. 

1756 496,254      76,456 

179a  ^—  1,255,983    262,558 
1808 1,470,520    589,404 

1809  Total 2,230,902. 

1814  Total 2,447,268. 


Our  Readers  will  have  observed  tbe 
gradual  reduction  of  price*  of  GoLft 
and  Silver,  as  marked  in  our  Commer- 
cial Report :  Gold  is  now  at  £4.  0.  0. 
per  oz.  for  tbe  best  coined  gold.  Silver 
at  4*.  lljt/.  for  Dollar  Silver.  These 
prices  have  lately  fallen  with  great  deli- 
beration; but,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
see  them  continue  falling,  notwithstand- 
ing that  reluctance. 

Mr.  C.  slates  the  Sinking  Fund  on 
February  1,  1815  at  £11,324,760,  but, 
he  has  not  stated  its  amount  for  the  year 
1816.  We  doubted  the  propriety  of 
touching  it,  when  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  trespassed  on  it  for  a  part  of 
tbe  Assignments  to  the  Public  Creditor : 
and,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  consi- 
dered as  sacred;  for  a  long,  a  very  long* 
time  to  come. 

The  proportion  which  its  available 
amount  bears  to  that  of  the  National 
Debt  fairly  met,  and  fully  stated,  should 
be  constantly  kept  witbin  view  of  Par- 
liament. Every  quarter,  every  month, 
it  should  be  put  into  tbe  hands  of  mem* 
bers;  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  by 
being  merely  "  laid  on  the  table." 

In  our  opinion  the  Health  and  Strength 
of  the  Body  Politic  resemblesHhat  of  the 
Body  Natural.  While  the  circulation 
flows  freely  from  the  heart  and  to  tba 
heart,  the  Constitution  is  safe,  though* 
the  arms  and  the  legs  may  be  weary  and 
overworked.  Fever,  announced  by  toa> 
rapid  motion  of  the  blood,  is  dangerous ; 
not  less  a  motion  too  slow  and  languid. 
Let  us  hope,  that  Britain  is  in  no  danger 
from  failure  in  her  other  systems ;— that 
she  need  fear  no  paralysis,  for  instance; 
but,  her  heart  and  her  head  being 
sound,  however  the  Doctors  may  disf 
agree  on  the  treatment  proper  to  certain 
symptoms,  that  she  may  yet  enjoy  a  lift 
of  ages.— -She  will  do  very  well,  if  th# 
Doctors  do  not  kill  her. 

Mr.  C.  will  probably  include  this 
sheet  in  a  larger  work. 

For  particulars  of  the  Former  "  Esti- 
mate of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 
Great  Britain,  alter  every  war  since- 
the  Revolution,**  by  the  same  Author, 
see  Literary  Panorama.  Vol.  IX*  p. 
1019,  et  seq. 
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An  Account  of  the  First  Edinburgh 
-  Musical  Ftttivui*  held  between  October 

50  and  November  5,  1815.  By  G.  F. 
•*Graham,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Blarkwood  j 

Baldwin,  and  Ca  London,    18 Id 

Music,  as  a  study  with  professor*  of 
Music,  seeking  in  it  their  gratification, 
is  placed  in  a  situation  not  without  dif- 
$cu|ty  ;  though  it  must  be  recognized 
as  a,  natural  talent,  and  a  gift  derived 
from  the  Author  of  our  nature.  To  for- 
bad the  exercise  of  a  power,  in  itself 
neither  detrimental,  nor  blameable,  were 
to  be  wis^r  than  the  Wisdom  to  which 
we  owe  our  being;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  study  has 
proved  a  snare  to  mauy  an  ingenuous 
tnind,  and  has  issued  in  the  ruin  of  many 
a  hopeful  youth.  On  this  we  speak  feel- 
ingly :  the  reputation  of  singing  a  good 
song,  ,bas  issued,  to  our  certain  know- 
ledge, in  an  augmentation  of  the  num- 
ber of  "  Whereas V  in  tbe  Gazette. 

Mr.  Graham,  aware  of  the  force  of 
facts,  endeavours  to  parry  their  conse- 
quences, in  the  opening  of  his  Introduc- 
tion to  this  pleasing  volume.  He  justly 
lays  tbe  blame  on  the  want  of  self-con- 
troul  in  the  person  injured;  but,  his 
reference  to  other  indulgencies,  no  less 
pernicious  than  music,  affords  no  logical 
consequence,  such  as  he  endeavours 
to  draw  from  it.  The  sleep-producing 
pipes  of  Mercury,  were  found  irresistibly 
powerful  by  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus; 
and  when  those  vigilant  optics  were  all 
gradually  closed — we  know  the  issue. 
.  The  melodies  of  Scotland  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  national  airs; 
and  it  caunot  be  wondered  at,  that  they 
should  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  minds  of 
the  population.  It  appears,  however, 
that  more  scientific  compositions  of 
tweet  sounds  are  relished  with  avidity, 
t>y  the  musical  amateurs  of  that  country. 
About  the  close  of  18 }4,.  a  few  gen- 
tlemen, of  refined  taste,  agreed  to  intio- 
duce  a  ^Musical  Festival  into  Edinburgh, 
and  as  the  public  charities  stood  in  n&d 
of  assistance,  this  mode- of  extending 
help  to  them,  was  readily  adopted.' 

A  subscription  for  the  Festival  was 
opened  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  for  each 
jet  of  six  transferable  tickets;  and,  at  the 


same  time,  another  sttbseriptiea  was  pre* 
posed  to  the  public  in  name  of  a  guarantee 
fund,  iu  order  to  provide  for  ultimate  pay- 
ment, if  the  expense*  of  the  Festival  should 
happen  to  exceed  the  produce  of  the 
tickets.  Both  of  thele  subscriptions  were 
most  liberally  entered  into  by  the  public ; 
and  tbe  Directors  having  now  solid  grounds 
to  support  their  hopes  of  success,  pursued 
the  object  in  view  with  additional  ardour 

and  unwearied  diligence •    • 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  Festival, 
the  concourse  of  strangers  towards  Edin- 
burgh was  unexampled.  From  England, 
and  the  remotest  parts  of  Scotland?  indi- 
viduals and  whole  families  poured  into  the 
city.  Every  house  and  every  room  that 
i  otild  be  obtained,  was  occupied  by  persons 
of  all  ranks  aud  aires,  who  had  left,  for  a 
time,  thrir  own  habitations,  incited  by 
eager  curiosity,aud  animated  by  high  bopea 
df  pleasure  which  were  to  be  gratified  by- 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  an  enter- 
tainment altogether  new  in  Scotland*  and 
no  where  surpassed  in  point  of  select  music, 
eminent  professors,  and  accurate  perform- 
ance, 

The  list  of  performers,  and  of  pieces 
is  truly  respectable ;  and  the  historical 
remarks  of  the  writer  are  intelligent^ 
and  instructive,  Many  of  them  are 
calqued  on  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Biuw 
uey  on  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  ; 
and  indeed,  the  narrative  strongly  brings 
that  Musical  Festivalto  mind.*  We  can- 
not render  these  intelligible  to  our 
readers ;  and  therefore,  we  prefer  to  take 
an  extract  from  a  sensible  Essay  an- 
nexed to  the  main  history.  Says 
Mr.  G. 

ft  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Greek 
Dorian  Mode,  as  altered  by  Olympus,  (ac- 
cording to  Aristoxenus,  who  lived  540 
years  A.  C.)  exactly  resembles,  in  its  omis- 
sions, the  scale  in  which  many  of  the  old 
Scottish  melodies  are  composed.  In  these 
scales  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  key 
are  omitted  This  seems  to  shew,  that  the 
origin  of  the  Scottish  music  is  of  much 
greater  antiquity  thau  is  commonly  ima- 
gined.* That  this  peculiar  kind  of  scale 
was  not  derived  from  the  Irish  or  Welsh, 
appears  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
people  having,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
harps  capable  of  producing  the  whole  se- 

•  By  putting  the  series  of  sounds  used 
by  Olympus  into  a  major  key,  for  instance 
C  major,  we  shall  have  exactly  the  ancient 
Scottish  scale. 
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■sitoelcserieacoaJfetaedin  the  compass  of 
upwards  of  four  octaves;  and  from  the  ua 
ture  of  tbeir  ancient  melodies,  In  which 
the  Jourth  ,and  seventh  of  the  scale  are 
freely  used.  Their  melodies,  too,  have  a 
character  more  regular  than  the  Scottish; 
and  their  use  of  the  sharp  seventh,  and 
other  chromatic  iutervals  in  the  minor 
scale,  shews  that  their  music  was  become 
very  artificial  at  a  time  wheu  the  Scottish 
anu&ic  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  scale  of  the  old  Scottish  melodies, 
and  likewise  the  aucient  Greek  modes, 
did  not  admit  the  sharp  seventh  of  the  key. 

It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  music,  that  all  their  modes,  or 
keys,  (fifteen  m  number,)  were  minor; 
that  is  to  say,  that  m  each  of  them  the  third 
note  in  the  first  tetrachord,  was  a  minor 
third  from  the  key  note.  This  must  have 
given  to  their  melodies  a  cast  of  melan- 
choly, like  that  which  tinctures  many  of 
the  ancient  Scottish,  Irish,  aud  Welsh  airs, 
as  well  as  those  fragments  of  African  and 
Asiatic  melody,  which  have  been  brought 
to  Europe. 

That  the  Chinese  musical  scale  contains 
omissions  nearly  allied  to  those  in  the  al- 
tered Greek  Dorian  mode  before  mentioned, 
is  proved  by  the  late  existence  i.i  Paris  of  a 
magical  instrument  brought  from  China, 
which,  as  described  by  Dr.  Burney  who 
saw  it  there,  M  was  a  kind  of  Stkcada,  con- 
Asttug  of  bars  of  wood  cf  different  lengths, 
as  sonorous  as -if  they  had  been  of  metal; 
these  were  placed  across  a  hollow  vessel 
resembling  the  hulk  of  a  ship." 


The  existence  of  Music  in  every  nation 
•f  the  known  world,  shews  the  congeniality 
of  the  language  of  modulated  sound  to  the 
general  nature  of  man.  Wherever  Music 
w  to  be  found,  certain  melodies  are  ap- 
propriated to  express  rejoicing,  or  lamen- 
tation ;  and  where  it  has  assumed  the  as- 
pect of  an  art,  it  is  also  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  intermediate  shades  of  difference 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  pro- 
gressions of  melody,  in  the  minor  scale, 
generally  convey  the  impression  of  melan- 
choly, while  those  of  the  major  scale  ex- 
cite emotions  of  cheerfulness,  or  amatyry 
tenderness. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Art  has  been  rendered  more  ridiculous 
by  die  misapplied  talents,  or  prepos- 
terous attempts  of  professors,  than  by 
any  other  means.  The  desire  of  exces- 
sive expression  has  produced  nonsense :, 
the  wight  wbo  to  denote  a  rainbow 
placed  his  notes  in  a  semicircle,  was 


bat  a  learned  fool ;  asd  Pureell  hiss* 
self,  who  signify  "  they  that  go  dowm 
to  the  sea  in  ships,"  made  the  mnsta 
go  down  to  D  D,  was  surely  ill  employ- 1 
e.d,  for  so  great  a  composer.  In  the 
St  abut  Mater  of  Pergolesi,  and  in  thw> 
Messiah  of  Handd,  there  is  an  express 
sion  of  whippiug  attempted,  which,  if 
understood,  is  either  profane  or  ridicu- 
lous. —  The  air  "  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray"  has  been  thought  to 
resemble  exactly  the  bustle  of  a  number 
of  sheep  breaking  their  fold  ;  if  this  is 
/me,  it  impeaches  the  character  of  the 
composer  ;  if  it  is  false,  it  degrades  the 
judgment  of  the  hearer. 

If  these  remarks  needed  any  support, 
they  might  derive  it  from  ths  sentiments 
of  the  rational  critic  before  us. 

Some,  even  of  the  greatest  composers, 
have  attempted  things  beyond  the  province 
of  tbeir  art,  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
such  sounds  as  the  dashing  of  rain,  the  * 
pattering  of  hail,  the  whistling  of  wind, 
the  roaring  of  thunder ;  or  such  motions'' 
as  the  flow  of  a  river,  the  zigzag  move* 
ment  of  lightning,  the  rolling  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  aud  the  falling  of  buildings,  or 
other  heavy  bodies,  &c. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  only  sounds 
that  Music  can  imitate  successfully,  are 
those  expressive  of  certain  human  passions, 
or  aflectious ;  the  notes  of  a  very  few  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  two  or  three  other  animals. 
Certain  motions  of  particular  bodies  may, 
hi  some  degree,  be  expressed  by  Music, 
though  always  imperfectly  and  indistinctly.  . 
lu  general,  imitative  passages  produce  their 
greatest  effect  wheu  introduced  in  the  in* 
.struiiicutaj  accompaniments  to  Vocal  Mu- 
sic, where  tbey  derive  their  chief  force 
from  the  explanatory  indications  of  the 
words  which  usually  precede,  or  follow , 
them.  Some  composers  have  occasionally 
indulged  tbeir  inclination  to  buffoonery,  by 
introducing,  in  their  lighter  works,  imita- 
tions of  the  braying  of  asses,  the  screech- 
ing of  owls,  the  gabbling  of  geese,  &c.  but 
these  ludicrous  aud  disagreeable  noises  are 
not  among  the  legitimate  objects  of  musi- 
cal expression. 

Music  obtains  its  purpose  most  com* 
pletely,  when  it  takes  advantage  of 
the  recoil ective  sympathies  of  the  hearer. 
A  cuckoo  song  will  remind  as  of  spring; 
the  cooing  of  the  dove,  and  the  singing 
of  small  birds,  rouzes  the  memory;  the, 
ringing  of  bells,  marks  a  country  church. 
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Ci;  and  the**,  by  reminding  the 
rer  of  former  ideas,  penetrate  into 
his  inmost  soul.  Hen.ee  the  ranz  des 
vafhcs  is  fatal  to  Swiss  peasantry,  dis- 
tant from  home ;  as  Captain  Cook's  sai- 
.  lsrsy  when  at  Kamtschatka,  were  ready 
te  faint  on  finding  the  stem  of  of  a  pew- 
ter spoon  marked  "  London," 

Now  these  combinations  are  far,  very 
far,  from  cramping  jthe  science  or  skill 
of  the  Prole88or:  they  merely  shew 
that  the  art  is  infinite,  in  its  extent; 
bat  a  judicious  choice  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
touches  on  the  reason  why  the  Italian 
Opera  fails  of  obtaining  that  success 
ajnong-  us,  which  it  enjoys  at  home.  It 
it  usually,  much  more  fashionable  than 
popular.  Here  again  we  meet  our  au- 
thor. 

The  Opera  forma  a  portion  of  the  public 
entertainment  in  London.  This*  under 
proper  regulations,  would  certainly  tend 
much  to  improve  the  general  taste  in  Mu- 
sic j  boh,  as  it  now  exists,  nothing,  or  ra- 
ther wocse.  than  nothing,  may  be  expected 
fsom  it.  The  absurd  and  incongruous 
productions  generally  received  and  ap- 
plauded in  the  modern  theatres  under  the 
name  of  operas*  seem  *o  have  been  long 
ft£o  prophc1iealIy  characterised  by  Horace, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  the  Pisos 
on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Such  extraordinary 
and  monstrous*  performance*  deservedly 
fell  under  the  J;ish  of  Addison's  criticism  in 
the  Spectator :  but,  notwithstanding  that 
their  absurdities  (1  mean  their  poelical ones, 
for,  of  their  Music  ihnt  gentleman  was  no 
judge)  were  then  and  since  forcibly  enough 
indicated,  they  still  continue  lo  possess  a 
bjgh  degree  of  favour  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  coustry  in  which  they  originated. 
Among  a  thinking  and  intelligent  people 
like  the  English,  this  encouragement  of 
miserable  mixtures  of  bad  Poetry  and  in- 
different Music,  can  arise  only  from  a  ge- 
neral ignorance  of  the  language  and  senti- 
ments of  these  pieces,  and  a  still  more  ge- 
neral ignorance  of  the  style  of  good  musi- 
cal composition. 

While  the  operas  of  Metastatic*  and 
•ther  Italians  of  real  talent,  are  supplanted 
by  those  of  contemptible  authors,  and 
while  the  puerile  and  watery  compositions 
of  certain  favoured  artists  are  preferred  to 
the  elegant,  energetic,  aud  masterly  pro- 
ductions of  such  men  as  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Winter*  and  Cimarosa,  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect,  that  the  opera,  style  should  ever  ap- 
pear ia  its  true  splendour  and  magnificence. 


If  these  sentiments'  are  heresy,    we 

most  take  the  consequences  of  avowing' 
them.  Happily,  there  is  no  Musical 
Inquisition  whose  authority  we  need  to 
dread;  and  we  protest  against  being 
included  in  the  list  destined  by  the  Holy- 
Office  to  an  Auto  da  Fi* 

The  distribution  of  the  profits  derived 
from  this  Musical  Festival,  does  too  much 
honour  to  the  managers  to  be  omitted  ; 
and  indeed,  the  whole  is  well  entitled  to 
be  handsomely  recorded,  for  the  infor- 
mation not  of  contemporaries  only,  but  of 
successors. 

'•The  following  distribution  of  the  pro* 
fits  arising  from  the  Edinburgh  Musical 
Festival,  has  been  made  by  the  Lord  Pso- 
vost.  Lord  President,  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
and  Lord  Chief  Baron,  who  were  appointed 
Trustees  for  that  purpose;-— 
The  Royal  Infirmary    .    .    .      £400  O  O 

Luuatic  Asylum 400  O  O 

Magdalene  Asylum  .  .  ,  .  lOO  O  0 
Destitute  Sick  Society      .    .    .     100  O  0 

House  of  Industry 60  0  0 

Industrious  Blind  .....  55  O  0 
Senior  Female  Society.  ...  50  O  O 
Edinburgh  Charity  Workhouse  50  O  0 
Parochial  Schools  .  .  .  «  .  30  O  O 
Society  for  decayed  Musicians  •  SO  0  0 
Society  for  relief  of  indigent  old  men  SO  0 .0 
Canongate  Charity  Workhouse  £5  0  0 
Leith  Indigent  Sick  Society  .  k.  50  0  0 
Ditto  Female  Society  ....  SO  O  0 
Ditto  Sabbath  Evening  School  SO  0  0 
Ditto  Boys'  Charity  School..  .  SO  0  0 
Ditto  Girls'  Charity  School  .    .      SO  0  0 

£1.500  O  0 
and  the  Trustees  farther  directed  Mr.  Rus- 
scl  to  pay  to  the  Charity  Workhouse  of 
this  city,  such  farther  sum  as  shall  appear 
to  be  due  by  him,  when  his  accounts,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Fes- 
tival, shall  have  finally  closed." 

receipts.  £ 

1 .  Produce  of  tickets  for  the 

six  regular  performances    .  4846  IS  #. 

2.  Ditto  of  extra  Morning  Con- 
cert, on  Friday,  which  was 
gtven  ou  account  of  many 
persons  from  the  country 
having  been  disappointed  of 
tickets  for  the  other  per- 
formances        S7i  IS  6 

S.  Produce  of  Assembly,   in  » 

George's   Street  Assembly 
Rooms 448    7  t 

4.  Sums  received  from  persons 
viewing  the  Parliament- 
house,  at  is.  each    .    .    .      01  15  O  • 
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5.  Ditto  received  from  sale  of 
printed  books  of  the  per- 
formance           $5  11  0 

6.  Miscellaneous  receipts,  con- 
sisting of  iuterest  of  cash  de- 
posited  with  Sir  William 
Forbes  and  Co.  by  the  trea- 
surer   16    9  0} 


£5735  8  6} 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Trea- 
surer, that  the  whole  u timber  of  tickets 
sold,  was  90  u  *,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons, who  attended  the  six  regular  per- 
formance*, was  9776. 

***  For  some  whimsical  pretensions 
of  the  Funatici  por  la  Musica,  see  Pa- 
norama Vol  1. 091.  Vol  II.   924.  el  a/. 


Table*  of  the  Positions,  or  of  the  La- 
titude* and  Longitudes  of  Places,  com- 
posed to  accompany  the  "  Oriental  Na- 
vigator;** or  sailiug  Directions  for  the 
East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  &c,  with 
Notes  explanatory  and  descriptive.  By 
John  Purdy.  4to,  pp.  172.  Whittle  and 
Laurie,  Londeu,  1816. 

.If  we  rightly  understand  a  private 
note  which  reached  us,  together  with 
this  volume,  we  are  distinguished,  as 
well  as  obliged,  by  the  present  of  a  co- 
py of  it ; — a  few  only  bung  done  up  se- 
parately for  private  distribution."  We 
are  glad  to  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
P*a.  recollection ;'  for,  though  we  have 
bo  thought  at  present  of  undertaking  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Great  South 
Sea,  nor  any  fear  of  a  forced  acquain- 
tance, iit  propria*  persona,  with  Port 
Jackson  or  New  Zealand,  yet  we  can  ho- 
nestly recommend^  the  labours  of  this 
writer  to  aaventurers  iu  Australia*  Po- 
lynesia, Ajc.  &c. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to 
desire  from  the  composers  of  maps  and 
charts  such  communications  of  their  au- 
thorities, as  might  contribute  to  a  due 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  their  labours. 
Away  with  that  quackery  which  delights 
in  concealment! — Or,  if  professors  of 
these  studies,  and  others  equally  liberal, 
will  not  violate  the  rules  of  the  body, 
let  them  cease  from  complaint  on  "  the 
Kttle  sense  entertained  by  the  public,  of 
tfceir  ii*erk  and  diligent*."    How  often 


ljeve  we  heard  this  lamentation  wttereji? 
without  the  slightest  consideration  by 
what  means  the  public  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  the'  quantum  of  merit  alluded 
to.  It  is  true  such  compilations  demand 
much  labour ;  and  they  seem  to  possess 
little  originality:  but,  the  judicious, 
whose  applause  alone  is  worth  obtaining; 
know  before  hand  that  so  it  must  be ; 
and  their  praises  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  skill  displayed  by  the  artist,  in  resv 
dering  his  authorities  subservient  to  his 
purpose.  Who  values  a  correct  Histo- 
rian the  less,  because  his  margin  points 
out  the  sources  of  his  information  ?  no- 
body expects  him  to  make  new  facts* 
Who  can  possibly  complain  of  a  Geo- 
grapher, that  refers  for  capes,  bays,  ami 
promontories  to  those  who  saw  them  ?  it 
is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  lay  down  new 
rocks,  islands,  &c  in  prder  to  become  an 
original  author.  Correctness  is  the  lite 
and  soul  of  his  art ;  but  for  this,  he  must 
depend  on  others.  Nay  more ;  when  au- 
thorities are  deficient,  it  is  his  duty  to 
say  so :  this  candour  the  public  has  a 
right  to  demand.  An  intelligent  mind 
knows  that  equal,  (perhaps  greater)  in- 
struction, is  derived  from  its  failures,  as 
from  its  successes :  and  it  is  no  smajl 
merit  to  point  out  the  opportunity  of 
success  to  others. 

The  work  before  us,  is  an  instance  of 
great  labour ,  it  answers  to  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  what  should  be  placed 
within  reach  of  the  public,  more  accu«* 
rately  tban  any  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  contains  the  names  of  many  thousands 
of  places,  with  their  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes marked;  the  authorities  on  which 
these  are  adopted;  with  notes,  which 
speak  highly  for  Mr.  P's.  diligence,  and 
are  at  once  amusing  and  instructive."  Byt 
employing  a  small  type,  a  great^ quanti- 
ty of  matter  is  comprised  in.  a  page  ^ 
and  the  writer  desires  that  commuoir*-. 
tions  for  correction  or  improvement  may, 
be  forwarded  to  his  publishers. 

After  all,  how  limited  is  science  t. 
Some  suppose  that  Aristotle  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  from  absolute  vexation 
that  he  could  not  discover  the  cause  of  the 
tides:  we  have  acquired  a  tolerable  no- 
tion of  that  cause ;  but  are  completely  at 
arose  to  imagine  what  principle  govern* 
the  variation  of  the  compass.  -  Even  in 
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•or  own  metropolis,  on  oar  own>iver, 
this  baffles  our  skill ;— as — after  having 
seriously  cautioned  our  readers  against 
imitation  of  Aristotle,  in  his  uophiloso- 
phical  movement,— we  shall  shew,  from 
the  Author  before  us. 

Variation  of  the  Compass. — The  present 
Variation  at  London  is  about  24°  171  W.: 
lu  the  Thames  Mouth,  24°  30':  Downs, 
94°:  Spithead,  25* :  Scilly  Islands,  26° 
30':  near  Cork  Harbour,  £8°  15':  and  N. 
W.  of  Ireland>#>  30'  W. 

Some  years  henee  this  will  change  ; 
and  future  geographers  will  have  to 
mark  £  instead  of  W. 

By  way  of  instancing  the  difficulties 
which  atterd  marine  researches,  (to  say 
nothing  of  dangers)  with  the  necessity 
for  obtaining  the  utmost  possible  preci- 
sion, we  insert  an  extract  that  marks  a 
spirit  and  perseverance  which  ought  to 
have  met  with  success :— and  this  disap- 
pointment happened  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  whsre  our  ships  now  resort, 
month  after  month,  by  scores* 

^  The  following  extract  from  Captain  Col- 
netl,  most  be  interesting  to  eVery  navigator 
traversing  this  ocean. 

On  leaving  Rio  Janeiro,  I  stood  away  to 
the  southward  and  eastward  to  search  for 
the  Island  Grand,  which  is  said  to  He  in  the 
latitude  of  45°  South,  and  was  the  first  ob- 
ject recommended  to  me  bv  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  On  the  17th  of  Kin rch,  at  noon, 
latitude  by  observation  S9«  3S'  South; 
*  longitude,  by  the  mean  of  chronometers, 
54*  «r  West;  and,  by  account,  34°  25' 5 
variation  9°  East  The  sea  appeared  of  a 
pale  green,  and  we  saw  many  birds,  some 
of  which  were  said,  by  several  of  my  peo- 
ple, to  be  of  those  kinds  which  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  land ;  such 
as  sand  larks,  and  a  large  species  of  cur- 
lew ;  but  neither  of  the  latter  kind  of  birds 
were  seen  by  me.  From  noon  of  the  se- 
venteenth until  six  in  the  evening,  the 
wind  blew  from  the  south-east,  and  we 
stood  away  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward: it  then  became  calm,  and  continued 
so  till  midnight,  when  it  blew  from  the 
north-west,  being,  at  this  time*  in  the  si- 
tuation which  I  had  ofteu  heard  my  old 
commander,  Captain  Cook,  mention,  as  the 
position  of  the  Isle  of  Grand:  I  according- 
ly entertained  great  expectations  of  seeing 
it;  more  especially  as  the  birds  appeared 
in  great  numbers  during  the  whole  of  the 
day;  Ju  the«venitig  we  stood  away  to  the 
southward,  tn  wfeich  direction  I  continued , 


my  course  for  the  night.  At  day-light,  on 
the  eighteenth,  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  covered  with  feathers;  and  frequently 
in  the  forenoon  we  passed  several  birch 
twigs,  as  well  as  quantities  of  drift-wood 
and  sea-weed.  These  appearances  conti- 
nued until  noon  of  the  same  day,  when  our 
observation  was  in  latitude  40°  1£*  South: 
longitude  by  observation  of  sun  arid  moon, 
35°  34'  West;  and  by  means  of  chronome- 
ters 84*  8\  At  this  time  the  appearance 
of  the  sea  had  changed  to  a  dirty  green ; 
which  could  not  be  the  effect  of  the  sky,  as 
it  was  very  clear;  these  tokens  of  land  in- 
duced me  to  heave-to,  aud  try  for  sound- 
ings with  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  got  no  bottom  :  we  had  no  sooner 
got  the  lead  in,  when,  to  our  great  asto- 
nishment, at  three  or  four  miles  distance 
from  us,  the  whole  horizon  was  covered 
with  birds  of  the  blue  peterel  kind.  At 
the  same  time  black  whales  were  seen 
spouting  in  every  direction,  and  the  boats 
pursued  one  to  harpoon  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  we  were  not  very  solicitous 
to  kill  black  whales,  and  willingly  gave  up 
the  chase  at  this  time,  to  make  all  the  sail 
we  could,  and  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  land 
before  night;  which  every  one  on  board 
had  possessed  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
seeing,  although  at  such  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  latitude  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  lay. 

During  this  afternoon  we  passed  several 
fields  of  spawn,  which  caused  the  water  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  barely  covering  th« 
surface  of  a  bank.  At  sun  set  we  could  see 
as  far  as  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues;  but 
did  not  perceive  any  other  signs  of  land 
than  the  great  flight  of  birds  which  conti- 
nued to  accompany  us,  and  they  were  so 
numerous  at  times,  that,  had  they  ail  been 
on  the  wing  together,  and  above  us,  instead 
of  rising  in  alternate  flocks,  and  skimming 
after  the  whales,  the  atmosphere  must  have 
been  altogether  darkened  by  them.  Aud 
the  number  of  whales  in  sight  presented  a 
fair  opportunity  of  making  a  profitable 
voyage  in  the  article  of  black  oil;  but  my 
predominant  object  was  to  fulfil  the  parti- 
cular services  recommended  to  me  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admirality ;  and  in  one  point 
I  had,  at  this  moment,  the  most  flattering 
hopes  of  succeeding. 

Towards  the  evening,  the  barometer  fell, 
and  the  weather  began  to  be  cloudy;  but 
1  continued  standing  to  the  southward  with 
a  fresh  breeze  till  midnight,  when  we I10 ve- 
to and  sounded ;  but  did  not  find  ground 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms  of 
line.    The  gale  was  increasing  every  bout. 
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with  a  heavy  sea;  and,  by  day-light,  we 
could  only  carry  close-reefed  top-tails  and 
fore-Mil.  The  weather  was  dark  aud  ha- 
ay,  the  aea  assumed  a  deep  lead  colour, 
many  birds  aud  whales  remained  with  us, 
and  we  passed  large  quantities  of  sea- weed. 
At  noon  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  43°  3' 
South,  and  longitude  35°  38*  West  Here 
we  sounded,  but  found  no  bottom;  never- 
theless, every  circumstance  strengthened 
our  conjectures  that  we  were  nearing  the 
land,  which  induced  me  to  proceed  ou  my 
course,  although  it  continued  to  blow  hard 
from  west-north-west  At  midnight  we 
bore-to,  and  sounded  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms  of  line,  but  found  no 
bottom.  At  day-light  we  sounded  again 
with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  and  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  We  now  msde  sail, 
and  at  noon  oor  latitude  was  44°  51';  lon- 
gitude, by  observation,  34°  59*:  and  by 
mean  of  chronometers  33°  5S%  30"  West 

The  birds  lessened  greatly  in  numbers, 
and  with  them  our  hopes  of  finding  the 
land,  which  was  the  object  of  our  search. 
I  continued,  however,  to  cruize  about  for 
several  successive  days  near  this  longitude, 
hot  saw  nothing  to  encourage  my  further 
endeavours. 

This  route,  however,  will  be  of  sotne  ad- 
vantage to  British  navigators ;  even  if  no 
land  should  be  discovered  according  to 
oor  expectations,  as  it  will  tend  to  unde- 
ceive the  masters  and  owuers  of  whalers, 
whdhave  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
Wack  whale  was  never  to  be  found  in  bo- 
nes, so  far  to  the  eastward  :  for,  if  half  the 
whalers  belonging  to  London  had  been 
with  me,  they  might  have  filled  their  ves- 
sels with  oil. 

The  expectation  of  the  public  has 
hots*  raised  in  regard  to  the  expedition 
intended  to  proceed  up  the  Congo;  we 
doufct  not  but  our  countrymen  will  as- 
cend that  river  to  the  Falls ;  but  by  what 
means  they  will  overcome  that  obstacle, 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  learn* 

The  River  of  Cowco,  called  Zihir  by 
the  natives,  and  whose  source,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  its  course,  is  unknown,  is 
one °f  the  largest  in  Southern  Africa :  it  is 
above  two  leagues  broad  at  its  mouth,  and 
runs  so  impetuously  into  the  sea,  that  no 
soundings  can  be  obtained  on  account  of 
the  velocity  of  the  current  The  waters 
of  the  river  keep  their  sweetness  three 
leagues  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  the  entrance, 
and  their  effect  is  perceived  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  12  leagues;  the  waters  being 
there  of  a  black  tinge,  with  floating  islets 
of  bamboo,  Ice.  which  the  violence  of  the 
stream  tears  off  its  shores,  and  carries  into 


the  ocean,  sometimes  hi  such  a  quantity, 
1  that,  without  a  brisk  gale  of  wind,  a  vessel 
can  hardly  sail  through  them. 

Mr.  Maxwell  ascended  the  Zahir  above. 
45  leagues ;  and  says  that,   according  to 
the  natives,  it  is  navigable  for  15  or  20 
leagues  higher  up,  to  the  Falls.   He  found 
the  variation  in  1796\Sl°SO'W.. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy, 
•nd  Predict!  Management  of  Bees,  4*. 
By  Robert  finish.  8ve.  pp.  430,  price 
12s.    Baldwin  and  Co.  London,  1815. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
Insect  tribes  are  concealed,  as  to  their 
manners,  and  properties,  from  the  re- 
searches of  man ;  and  even  of  those  few 
with  which  he  may  claim  a  greater  fe- 
miliarity,  his  knowledge  is  very  imper- 
fect. That  half  domesticated,  and  valu- 
able insect,  the  Bee,  is  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  this;  notwithstanding  the  at~ 
tention  paid  to  its  cultivation,  for  ages, 
the  learned,  themselves,  are  not  agreed, 
on  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
its  economy.  That  the  community  of 
Bees  is  of  different  classes,  is  certain  j 
that  some  labour  with  most  exemplary 
industry,  while  others  do  not  labour,  is 
equally  certain:  but,  as  Nature  does 
nothing  in  vajn,  it  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  use  of  drones  ?  ■  ■■ 
The  history,  too,  of  the  Queen  Bee, 
is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, after  the  many  close  examinations 
it  has  undergone.  In  short,  though 
we  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
race,  yet  much  remains  to  be  acquired, 
as  is  evident  from  the  different  opinion* 
maintained  by  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing. 

As  the  season  for  deriving  advantage 
from  these  insects  is  beginning,  or  ra- 
ther is  begun;  a  work  like  the  present, 
may,  therefore,  be  of  greater  use  at  this 
time,  than  later  in  the  year.  The  writer 
has  treated  his  subject  in  a  rational  and 
practical  manner;  and  we  do  not  dis* 
cover  in  hrm  a  disposition  to  patronize 
those  random  theories  which  some  have 
entertained.  The  volume  comprizes  much 
good  sense  ;  with  a  proper  attention  to 
those  useful  maxims  which  are  justified 
by  experience.  Mr.  R.  considers  the 
national,  as  well  as  the  individual,  ad* 
vantage,  to  which  this  not-laborious  nmm  * 
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ploymcnt  might  be  tnade  to  contribute. 
We  "bare  never  been  able  to  account 
for  the  neglect  of  Bees  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  most  eminent  Bee-masters  we 
ate  acquainted  with,  are  persons  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life ;  bnt,  why  should 
this  concern  be  thought  beneath  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  superiors  ?  On  the 
Continent,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Clergy  to  engage  in  it ;  and,  whether 
the  addition  of  a  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  income  of  some  of 
those  among  us,  who  complain  of  po- 
verty, by  means  completely  within  their 
reach,  in  skilful  management  of  this  in- 
sect, would  not  prove  an  advantage,  may 
deserve  their  consideration* 

As  we  cannot  enter  at  large  into  the 
subject,  we  content  ourselves  with  an- 
nexing a  few  extracts :  the  practical  uses 
of  the\utbor*s  precepts,  must  be  learned 
from  the  volume. 

Mr.  Huish  treats  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bee-  on  the  species- 
food— Queen— &c.  on  the  best  form  for 
Hives,  with  descriptions  of  several,  as 
proposed  by  Foreign,  or  British  Apiari- 
ans . — On  the  enemies  of  the  Bee,  and  the 
disorders  to  which  the  insect  is  subject 
He  includes,  also,  in  his  account  the 
methods  of  treatment,  and  the  profits  to 
be  drawri  from  the  products  of  this  won- 
derful labourer,  of  which  honey,  no 
doubt,  is  the  principal ;  though  wax  is 
for  from  being  unworthy  of  notice,  even 
in  a  national  print  of  view. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  country  is  impove- 
rished in  proportion  as  it  pays  for  the  com- 
modities of  another,  this  country  is  an- 
nually impoverished  in  the  sum  of  nearly 
80,000/.  by  the  mere  purchase  in  the  arti- 
cle of  wax.  The  chief  market  for  this  ar- 
ticle is  in  the  north  of  Germany;  at  the 
ports  of  which,  and  particularly  at  Dant- 
zic,  i«  concentrated  the  whole  annual  col- 
lection of  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
those  countries  immediately  bordering  on 
it  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  thence 
shipped  to  England,  and  the  question  here 
arisas  how  far  it  is  prudent  or  politie  in 
England,  to  pay  annually  an  immense  sum 
for  a  commodity,  which  could  be  obtained 
in  superfluity  from  her  own  domain*  and 
which  is  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  en- 
couragement and  attention. 

In  pur  fields,  our  plains,  our  heaths  and 
woods,  we  every  where  see  a  number  of 
4P  those  "flowers  from  which  ait  abundance 


of  Wax  and  horiey  might  be  extracted,  fat 
exceeding  the  wants  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
this  advantage  appears  to  be  most  lament- 
ably neglected,  because  the  culture  of  the 
Bee,  which  is  a  species  of  rural  economy 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable,  is  dis- 
carded, and  we  disdain  to  pay  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  industrious  insect, 
which  proves  a  source  of  affluence  and  - 
prosperity  to  neighbouring  nations.  Thel  . 
remedy  is  in  our  own  hands  \  but  untft 
the  system  of  th£  management  of  the  Bee 
is  entirely  changed,  no  rational  hope  of  ul- 
timate success  can  be  entertained. 

The  barbarous  custom  of  suffocating  tb£ 
Bees  to  obtain  possession  of  their  treasure* 
impedes  the  multiplication.  How  is  ft 
possible  that  Bees  should  not  be  scarce; 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  very  few  are 
reared,  and  on  the  other,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  year  is  generally  destroyed ! 
The  true  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  wax  ill 
the  kingdom  is  thus  uot  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

We  do,  however,  import  considerable 
quantities  of  wax  from  Africa,  from  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  Sec.  which  of  lattf 
have  come  to  a  good  market. 

Mr.  H.  gives  pome  very  rational  and 
proper  directions  for  the  gathering  or 
honey,  and  the  hive  he  has  constructed,  is 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  that  operation; 
to  which  might  added. other  purposes, 
for  which  it  appears  to  be  favourable. 
He  moderates  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing  great  quantities,  in  common  sea* 
isons,  without  destroying  the  hWe ;  aVid 
in  this  we  agree  with  him.  ffis  irie'thotf 
of  detecting  aduherations  of  honey  may: 
prove  useful  to  those  who  purchase 
quantities. 

There  is  scarcely  any  article  in  com- 
merce which  is  more  adulterated  than  ho- 
ney, and  as  it  is  generally  sold  by  weight, 
it  is  mixed  with  heavy  farinaceous  sub-: 
stances,  by  which  means  honey  is  never 
obtained  in  its  genuine  purity. 

There  are  two  methods  of  discovering 
if  honey  has  been  adulterated  with  flour  j 
the  first  is,  to  dilute  a  little  honey  jvith 
cold  water,  and  &  it  be  impregnated  witlr 
flour,  the  water  will  become  of  a  rtiilky 
colour;  the  second  is  to  place  some  honey 
in  a  pot,n%hichpotmustbe  half  immersed 
in  a  saucepan  of  water ;  when  the  Water 
is  brotight  to  a  boiling  heat,  the  honey  be- 
comes perfectly  clarified,  but  if  adulterated, 
a  thick  scum  rises  to  the  top,  which  on' 
being  taken  off,  and  suffered  to  grow  cold, 
crumbles  into  a  4j*  farinaceous  *ul*taftc% 
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It  is  certainly  most  desirable  thai  the 
Bees  should  be  brought  up  at  home,  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  this  varies  with 
circumstances,  and  we  have  known  a 
ten  acre  field,  in  the  course  of  its  rota- 
tion of  crops,  become  either  a  paradise 
or  a  desert  to  neighbouring  swarms  of 
bees.  In  some  countries  the  swarms  are 
"  led  forth,"  on  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  the  Merino  sheep  in  Spain 
are  removed  from  one  province  to  ano- 
ther; the  history  is  among  the  most 
amusing,  though  not  the  most  profitable 
parts  of  the  volume. 

M.  L'Abbe  Tessier,  Proutant,  and 
others,  inform  us,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bees  in  Beauce  transport  their  hives 
every  year  io  the  month  of  August  in  carts, 
into  the  country  of  the  Gatinois,  or  to  the 
environs  of  the  forest  of  Orleans,  about  the, 
distance  often  miles  from  their  habitations. 
They  there  Rud  heath,  or  bbck  wheat  in 
flower, at  a  time  when  iu  Beauce,  after  the 
gathering  of  the  sainfoin  and  the  vetches, 
no  further  addition  can  be  made  by  the 
Bees  to  their  winter  store. 

This  manner  of  transporting  the  Bees  is 
called  in  the  country,  baiting  them  to  pas- 
ture     A  single  cart  contains  thirty   or 
forty  hives.    They  travel  only  by  night, 
and  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible   on     easy    roads.      The  hives  are 
covered  with  liuen,  and  are  arranged  in 
stories,  those  of  the  upper  being  reversed 
between  those  of  the  lower  story*    They 
remain  about  two  mouths  ia  the  place  of 
their  pasturage.    The  peasants  take  care 
of  them  for  a  very  trifling  salary.    In  this 
season  nearly  three  thousand  strong  hives 
are  seen  in  a  little  village.      When  the 
hives  are  to  be  transported,  they  are  placed 
in  the  evening  individually    on   a  linen 
cloth,  in  which  they  are  wrapped,  and  tied 
round  with  bands  of  straw,  osier,  or  pack- 
thread.   Two  men  can  carry  several  hives 
by  passing  a  long  stick  through  the  knot 
sf  tbe  cloth  which  covers  them.    They 
are  thus  often  packed  on  horses  or  asses. 
They  are  placed  topsy  turvy  on  the  pan- 
niers*   If  they  are  placed  in  the  common 
way,  that  is,  on  their  bottom,  they  must 
be  raised  and  sustained  at  the  height  of 
save  inches,  especially  if  the  journey  be  of 
some  days  length;  for  it  is  necessary  that 
tbe  Bees  imbibe  a  renovated  air.     The 
swarms   which   have  been  newly  hived 
may  remain   in  mis  state  two  or  three 
days.     In  cold  weather  the  hives  full  of 
wax,  honey,  and  bees,  may  be  transported 
to  any  distance,  by  taking  care  only  that 
me  combs  do  not  break  due  against  the 


other:  for  this  purpose  they  art  supported 
with  little  sticks* 

The  protection  afforded  to  these  in- 
sects in  other  countries,  miglit  suggest 
a  hint  to  a  nation  which  some  describe 
as  exhausted :  have  we  already  eup- 
ployed  all  the  powers  of  creating  wealth 
conferred  on  our  country  by  nature  ? 

I  have  by  me  a  French  newspaper  of  the 
91st  of  September,  1787,  in  which  there  is 
an  article  dated  Hanover,  August  30th- 
"  The  culture  of  tbe  Bee  ts  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province ;  the  produce  of  wax  is  esti- 
mated this  year,  (1787,)  at  300,000  pounds; 
if  we  multiply  this  300,000  by  fifteen,  ws- 
find  that  Hanover  alone  in  that  year,  pro- 
duced 4000,000  pounds  of  honey.  A 
most  incredible  quantity  to  be  collected  fk 
globules,  by  a  particular  species  of  insects. , 

In  France,  by  a  law  Sept.  25,  1791, 
concerning  agricultural  effects,  art.  2  of 
the  3d  section,  it  was  decreed,  that  Bee* 
hives  shall  not  be  seized  nor  sold  for  anr 
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public  contribution,  nor  for  any  other  debt. 
By  the  594  art.  of  the  civil  code,'  it  is  de- 
cided that  Bee-hives  form  a  part  of  the  es- 
tate on  which  they  are  placed,  at  least  witfc 
one  positive  exception,  that  he  who  sells' 
an  estate  on  whrch  there  are  Bee-hives; 
cannot  take  them  away,  unless  it  be  posi- 
tively stipulated  to  that  effect  in  the  con-  ' 
tract. 

Very  different  are  our  proceedings, 
and  yet  we  accuse  the  French  of  levity 
and  indifference.  Some  instances  of 
even  superstitious  notions  are  adduced 
by  our  Author. 

Several  ridiculous  notions  exist*  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  regarding 
Bees;  they  believe  that  purchased  Bees 
never  prosper,  unless  therefore  a  peasant 
can  obtain  the  gift  of  a  swarm,  or  has 
something  which  he  can  give  in  exchange, 
he  will  rather  relinquish  all  the  profit  at- 
tending ahe  management  of  a  few  hi  vets 
than  purchase  one.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  Bees  are  not  suffered  to  go  out  on? 

Wednesdays  nor  Fridays A  belief  is  also 

entertained  that  they  are  subject'  to  witch-' 
craft;  this  prejudice  is  derived  from  the* 
Greeks,  (Herod,  lib.  2.  cap.-28\.)  who  find1 
their  magicians,  who  pretended  to  tell  the* 
fortunes  of  persons  with  the  productions  or* 
tbe  Bee.  ' 

The  10th  of  August  is  considered  by* 
some  people  as  a  day  of  jubilee  amongst1 
the  Bees,  and  the  Bees  which  are  seen* 
working  ou  that  day,  are  called  Quakers/ 
from  those  people  not  observing,  any  behV* 
days. 
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In  Switaerland,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  diet,  the  Bee- hi  vet  are  all  lifted  tip, 
even  in  the  midst  of  winter.*' 


That  is  to  say,  they  also  are  exposed  to 
death. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  Dc- 
preciatio*  of  Landed  Property,  &c.  by  J. 

«  Sellon.  8*o.  pp.  65.  Baldwin  and  Co. 
London.  1810. 

We  have  perused  this  pamphlet  with 
'much  satisfaction.  It  contains  a  more 
considerate  and  moderate  views  of  causes 
and  consequences  than  is  usually  taken, 
by  those  interested.  The  estimate 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  depression 
approaches  more  nearly  to  what  we  hare 
had  occasion  to  observe ;  though  per- 
haps, we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  thedif- 
ferences  which  occur  in  different  places. 

We  shall  submit  an  abstract  of^Mr. 
Sellon's  arguments  and  inferences. 

As  when  any  article  is  rising  in  price, 
more  may  frequently  be  obtained  for  it  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  article,  to  when 
pie  same  thing  is  filling,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  for  it  even  its  present  worth.  When 
lately  hind  and  the  produce  of  land  was 
rising  considerably,  the  farmers,  encou- 
raged by  the  golden  prospects  which  their 
imagination  framed,  by  the  aerial  castles 
which  they  had  built  for  themselves,  were 
each  vyeing  to  outbid  his  neighbour,  and 
conceived  that  too  large  a  price  could 
scarcely  be  offered  for  land:  now  that 
the  prospect  has  suddenly  changed,  they 
are  as  muqh  depressed;  the  same  spirit 
which  before  actuated  them  now  operates 
as  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  they 
see  nothing  hut  falling  prices,  bad  crops, 
failures,  taxation,  and  ruin,  and  are  un- 
willing to  give  any  thing  near  even  the 
present  depressed  value  for  land.  This 
kind  of  fear  or  prejudice  operates  more  in 
my  opinion  on  the  present  price  of  land, 
than,  all  the  other  causes  however  powerful 
and  alarming,  where  they  would  lower  it 
£5  per  cent,  the  alarm  and  the  prejudice 
«f  some  formers,  and  perhaps  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  the  times  by  others,  would 
sink  it  to  50  per  cent. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  supposed 
that  the  present  marketable  price  of  land 
altogether  unknown,  even  amongst  those 
who  are  and  ought  to  be  most  conversant 
with  the  subject'  If  a  landed  estate  is  to 
jfc  sold,  or  a  farm  let,  it  is  difficult  even  to 


guess  what  price  may  he  obtained  fbr  the 
one,  or  what  rent  for  the  other.  Men  of 
considerable  experience  advance  opinions 
most  widely  different  on  the  subjert,  some 
stating  that  land  has  not  fallen  above  101. 
per  cent  and  others  that  it  has  experienced 
a  depreciation  of  70l.  per  cent. 

The  medium  is  nearer  the  truth;  but, 
after  arguing  the  question,  Mr.  SWIoa 
states  it,  at  about  25  per  cent:  not 
more;  because  the  Farmer's  expencea 
must  be  calculated  on  a  diminished  scale, 
also. 

Let  us  novr,  examine  what  has  been  th«, 
decrease  in  the  farmers  expenses.  I  am 
aware  that,  there  not  being  any  correct 
date  by  which  they  may  be  guided,  the 
opinions  even  of  experienced  men  will  dif- 
fer considerably  on  this  subject:  noney 
however,  will  deny  thnt  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  the  cultivation  of  land  have  de- 
creased very  materially.  All  the  most  im- 
portant may  be  chased  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads ;  rent,  taxes,  labour,  and 
horse  keep :  of  these  I  shall  suppose  that 
the  first  two  remain  as  they  originally 
were,  and  merely  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  decrease  in  the  last  two.  The  expense 
of  horse-feed  has  diminished  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  value  of  the  pro^ 
duce  of  land  ;  that  therefore  has  fallen  ac- 
cording to  the  former  calculation  58  per 
cent  Labour  has,  I  understand,  m  most 
places  been  reduced  on  an  average  full  20 
per  cent. ;  a  reduction,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider the  high  price  at  which  all  foreign 
produce  still  remains,  may  prove  by  the  ip- 
crease  of  poor-rates  ultimately  more  detri- 
mental than  beneficial  to  the  landholder. 
If  however  labour  has  fallen  20  per  cent, 
and  horse  keep  38,  (not  to  mention  seeds, 
the  reduced  expence  of  the  farmers*  liv- 
ing, &c.)  we  may  1  think  fairly  assume 
that  the  average  fall  of  the  two  is  about  8$ 
per  cent 

Now  these  two  articles  form  so  material 
a  part  of  the  outgoings  of  farmings  that  in 
well-cultivated  land,  where  the  expenses 
were  as  10,  they  would  amount  to  aft 
least  7J. 

The  farming  interest,  it  appears, 
then,  has  received  very  essential  allevia- 
tion, as  well  the  tenant  as  the  landlord ; 
and  if  corn  has  been  depressed  below  its 
true  value,  it  will  certainly  rise  again  j 
and  the  danger  may  require  to  be 
guarded  against  of  envy  at  the  then  ef- 
fect* of  what  is  now  thought  expedient? 
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Taylor's  Familiar  Treatise  on  Perspective. 


A  Familiar  Treatise' an  Perspective;  in 
(our  Essays; — 1.  Oa  the  Theory  of 
Vision,  and  Hie  Principles  of  Per- 
spectKe  I  herewith  connected.  2.  Ele- 
ments of  the  Practice  of  Perspective. 
3s  Perspective  of  Shadows.  4.  On 
Aerial  Perspective,  or  Keeping.  By 
Charles  Taylor.  With  fifty-one  En- 
gravings. Price  1 5s.  Taylor,  London. 
1815. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  single  out  any 
particular  branch  of  Art,  the  principles 
of  which  are  founded  in  nature,  aud  are 
Constantly  exercised  by  us,  yet  elude 
the  *aguciry  of  those  mou  beholden  to 
them,  we  should  certainly  fix  oi  Per* 
spec tive  as  that  branch.  It  was  uot 
accurately  known*  so  as  to  be  reduced  to 
practice,  by  any  of  the  great  masters  of 
antiquity  whom  we  read  of.  They  had 
an  acquaintance  with  optics,  more  or 
less,  sufficient  to  guide  them,  and  to 
direct  the  appearances  of  the  proportions 
m  their  works,  to  a  proper  correctness, 
when  seen  in  their  intended  situations: 
but,  an  instance  of  cotrect  Perspective, 
shewn  in  buildings,  parts  and  forms, 
founded  on  just  principles,  is  unknown. 

In  this  our  least  practised  performers 
have  an  in  appreciable  advantage  o\ex 
Appclles  and  Zeuxis,  with  all  their  bre- 
thren ;  because,  this  Science  is  now  re- 
duced to  maxims  so  certain,  and  to  pi  in- 
ciplcs  so  facile,  that  whoever  neglects  it, 
has  nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  In- 
deed we  seldom,  now,  meet  with  Artists 
who /have  not  paid  attention  to  it ;  and 
the  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  are 
proofs  of  the  solicitude  with  which  Artists 
of  eminent  powers  enforce,  both  the  the- 
ory, and  the  practice. 

But,  families,  not  professedly  Artists, 
do  not,  and  Cannot  well  receive  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  from  the  Public 
Professors.  It  is,  therefore,  no  trifling, 
nor  unacceptable  service  done  by  this 
writer,  to  place  this  always  useful,  and 
now  highly  fashionable  study,  within 
reach  of  private  families,  and  of  ordinary 
understandings.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.T. 
has  studied  that  orderly  kind  of  arrange 
meot,  which,  by  a  proper  attention  to 
miV.  Lit.  Pa*.  No.  19.  N.S.  Mayi. 
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foregoing  examples*  prepares 
dent  for  the  following. 

The  figures  are  also  divested  of  thus* 
multiplicities  of  lines,  which  in  many  * 
learned  folio  are  absolutely  terrific*-— 
Neither  are  the  more  complex  and  *n> 
barrassing  objects  introduced  ;  hut,  tha 
Treatise  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
Janriliar  performance.  The  writer  in* 
traduces- a  pleasing  explanation  of  ibo. 
natural  powers  of  the  eye;. and  particu- 
larizes some  of  those  delusions  to  wbick 
it  is  frequently  subjected.  By  thus 
drawing  his  instances  from  nature,  be 
induces  the  young  mind  to  look  abroad 
for  that  amusement,  as  weil  as  io* 
strnction,  wbick  can  never  be  so  well 
investigated  as  in  the  operations  of  Na? 
ture  herself. 

As  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  the. 
science,  a  series  of  geometrical  ngurrs  tr 
introduced,  comprising  polygons  of  van* 
ous  forms,  which  not  merely  instruct  the)' 
eye,  hut  essemiaJry  promote  facility  of 
hand,  and  practice.  These  contribute 
assistance  also,  on  the  article  of  propor- 
tions, and  open  the  mind  to  truths,  which 
otherwise  would  pass  unregarded. 

The  Perspective  of  Shadows  has  been 
much  neglected  by  some  Artists,  espe- 
cially Painters,  who  being  intent  oq 
grouping  their  shadows  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  cojt* 
sidered  as  repose,  have  violated  ail  the 
possibilities  of  the  scene,  and  have  lite- 
rally '*  put  lifcht  for  darkness,  and  dark* 
uess  for  light/'  as  the  Scripture  speaks, 
on  the  subject  of  morals.  Y\e  have  oftcrt 
been  vexed  with  gross  errors  in  this  re-> 
spect,  in  pictures,  otherwise  honourable 
to  their  authors.  This  department  is 
here  reduced  to  principles  so  simple,  that 
even  a  perusal  of  them  must  have  a  bene* 
ficial  effect  on  the  practice  of  an  artist.  t 

Hie  Principles  of  Keeping,  with  the 
explanation  of  the  retiring  shade — which 
is  not  properly  a  shadow,  affords  amusing 
views  of  nature  and  natural  objects:  and 
the  whole  is  presented  in  an  easy  style, 
and  with  great  attention  to  propriety 
and  neatness. 

The  writer  censures  those  immense, 
compositions  of  ceiling  pieces,  once  so 
fashionable.  Hogarth  had  not  spared 
the  choice  of  such  subjects,  when  be 
represented  in  the  Nobleman's  Grand 
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Saloon  "  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea," 
painted  on  the  deling ;  whence  it  would 
follow  that  the  waters  flowing  down* 
wards  according  to  their  natural  course, 
the  whole  company  assembled  would 
share  the  fate  of  Pharoah  and  his  host, 
and  be  thoroughly  water-soaked,  if  not 
drowned. 

fljr.  T.  docs  not  confine  his  attention 
to  the  dry  study  of  lines  and  figures:  bis 
Essays  are  diversified  by  remarks  aris- 
ing from  his  subject,  and  they  derive  a 
fprightliness  from  incidents  on  which  he 
occasionally  dilates  pleasingly  enough. 
The  plates  are  neatly  executed  ;  but,  as 
we  cannot  transcribe  them,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  inserting  a  paragraph, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  manner. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  Series  of  Essays  on  Perspective,  in 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  subject  has  been 
treated  succinctly,  clearly,  and  intelligibly. 
The  importance,  the  universality,  and  the 
coustant  recurrence  of  these  principles,  lead 
to  the  wish,  that  they  were  generally  pro- 
mulgated, not  in  the  "shackles  of  technical 
terms,  or  of  abstruse  disquisition,  but  in 
easy  lessons  and  in  colloquial  language.  It 
is  said  among  the  faculty,  that  if  the  simpli- 
city of  remedies  were  known,  their  efficacy 
would  be  denied ;  but  we  need  not  fear  that 
the  facility  of  the  rules  laid  down,  should 
hinder  either  their  application,  or  their  po- 
pularity, since,'  to  say  <*f  principles  that  they 
are  correct,  and  to  add  to  correctness,  sim- 
plicity and  facility,  is  the  highest  panegyric 
Of  scientific  instruction. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language  ;  in 
which  the  rules  are  illustrated  by 
Examples,  selected  from  the  best 
Authors.      By   C.   Laisn6.      12mo. 

,    Dulau,  London.    1815. 

-  We 'cannot  say  how  far  M.  I^aisnc 
might  take  it  as  a  compliment,  were  he 
pronounced 

— ■ —  well  able 

To  have  stood' Interpreter  at  Babel ; 

but,  the  linguist  who  has  already  pub- 
lished Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
Latin  Grammars,  and  who  gives  lessons 
in  German,  approaches  as  nearly  to  that 
power  of  interpretation,  as  any  man  we 
know. 

Surely  his  scholars  must  be  well  fur- 
lushed  in  point  of  languages  for  making 
ke  tour  of  Europe;  and  as  the  Conti- 


nent is  now  open  to  British  ramblers* 
they  may  at  once  amuse  ami  improve 
themselves  by  giving  this  set  of  Gram- 
mars a  place  in  their  baggage. %  The 
humours  of  a  Treckschut  ate  seldom  so 
piquant,  but  what  an  Englishman  would 
be  glad  of  a  pecker,  companion ; — and  if 
it  be  his  fate  to  drawl  over  the  Umdes  of 
France,  be  will  do  well  to  become  in ti«« 
mate  with  his  Spanish  Vocabulary  dur- 
ing the  dragy  were  it  only  pour  passer  It 
tew*. 

This  set  of  work*  is  composed  with  an 
intention  to  facilitate  the  means  of  com- 
parison between  the  European  tongues  : 
an  attempt  that  requires  an  arrangement 
proper  for  the  purpose,  throughout  the 
Grammars;  while  each  is  equally  well 
fitted  tp  its  own  peculiar  language.  The 
choice  of  Examples  is  amusing  and  in- 
structive. They  consist  of  extracts  from 
authors  with  whose  works  whoever  is 
intent  on  acquiring  the  Italian  language 
will  not  fail  to  desire  a  more  than  super- 
ficial acquaintance. 


Moscow :  a  poem.  By  Mrs.  Hen.  Rolls. 
Svo.  pp.  31.  Price  2s.  6d.  Law  and 
\\  bi taker,  London.     181 6. 

We  praised,  with  pleasure,  this  Lady's 
poetical  talents,  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  the  public,  we  believe,  justified  our 
praises,  by  a  general  approbation.  The 
present  subject  affords  matter  rather  for 
philosophical  than  for  poetical  consider- 
ation :  for,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  is  too  enormous, 
and  the  impressions  tbey  have  made  on 
our  minds,  arc  as  yet,  too  deep  and  fresh, 
uhile  the  con  vie  ion  arising  from  simple 
narrativT  is  also  too  direct  though  con- 
fessedly imperfect, — to  allow  the  efforts 
or  ingenuity  of  poetry  any  tolerable 
chance  of  success  in  its  attempts  to  stimu- 
late our  imagination.  While  nothing  can  . 
exceed  the  effect  already  produced  on 
our  minds  by  mere  historical  relation, 
verse  employs  its  powers  in  vain.  We 
know  no  nerve  in  the  human  frame, 
which,  after  having  been  excited  by  a 
powerful  stimulus,  can  readily  obey  the 
action  of  a  weaker.  We  know  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind  which,  after  having 
suffered  from  sympathy  with  realities, 
with]  heartrending  sorrows9  the  consc. 
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qoences  of  facts,  can  endure  the  fictitious 
plaints  of  art,  or  give  them  even  a  mo- 
mentary credence. 

Verse,,  with  its  rhymes,  bespeaks  it- 
self the  creature  of  art  and  reflection : 
on  themes  such  i«s  this  of  Moscow,  it 
can  ofler  nothing  so  immediately  im- 
pressive, so  home  to. the  heart,  as  the 
authorities  themselves  on  which  it  is 
founded*  It  is,  therefore,  nd  impeach* 
ment  of  our  former  judgment  on  this 
lady's  abilities,  if  we  confess  that  this 
poem,  however  pleasing  some  of  its  pas 
sages,  has  not  called  our  feelings  into 
action  equally  with  some  others  from 
her  pen.  It  could  be,  from  ciccura- 
stances,  no  other  than  a  Gazette  in  verse ; 
and  suck  a  Gazette  appears  to  the  best 
advantage  in  its  own  native  prose. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents 
of  smaller  note  to  which  our  turbulent 
aad  inconsistent  times  have  given  birtfi, 
which  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  the 
poet's  pen ;  and  we  doubt  not  of  having 
additional  cause  for  compliment,  would 
Mrs.  Rolls  direct  her  attention  to  a 
judicious  choice  from  among  them. 


It  Ministrc  de  Wakefield,  d'Oliver  Gold- 
smith,  &c.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  translated  into  French, 
(with  the  original  English  on  the  op- 
posite page,)  by  Madame  Despourrin. 
2  vols*  1 2mo.    Leigh,  London,  1 6 1 6. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  family  like- 
ness ;  but  the  English  nation  varies  that 
likeness  into  almost  as  many  different 
features,  or  combinations  of  features,  as 
it  comprises  individuals.  The  liberty  of 
oor  country  allows  this  to  a  degree  not 
common  elsewhere;  and  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  whoever  has  seen  one  English* 
man  has  seen  all  his  nation.  It  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  difficult  to  exhibit  to  the 
minds  of  foreigners,  by  means  of  transla- 
tion, those  pictures  of  life  and  manners, 
which  form  the  charm  of  our  best  novels, 
in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  correct- 
ness, they  become  perplexing;  and  when 
they  truly  speak,  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  character,  they  present 
obstacles,  scarcely  to  be  surmounted  by 
foreigners,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
originals  can  he  but  imperfect. 


This  may  be  assigned  as  one  reason* 
why  translators  have  little  success  to 
boast  of,  in  their  attempts  at  rendering 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  French ;'  they* 
haye,  no  doubt,  translated  the  original' 
word  for  word :  but  the  English  reader 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  recognize  the  cha» 
racters,  in. their  Parisian  attire.     ,    , 

Madame  Despoorrin  has  taken  up  her" 
residence  among  us,  and  this,  we  believe,1 
is  her  first  effort  to  render  her  talents  po- 
pular by  means  of  the  press.  It  is  certainly ' 
creditable  to  her  pen ;  and  though  she 
could  not  give  her  language  "  la  richesse 
du  laconismc"  of  the  English,  her  work- 
may  be  read  with  pleasure.  It  might' 
prove  an  exercise  not,  without  its  reward,' 
to  compare  the  general  extension- of  the 
periods  of  the  French  language  beyond' 
the  English,  as  shewn  in  these  paragraphs, 
placed  opposite  each  other;  in  those, 
which  mark  character,  or  contai  n  argu- 
ment, the  difference  is  striking,  while  in1 
those  which  refer  to  gallantry  or  describe 
the  ladies,  the  French  is  the  most  con- 
cise, the  most  expressive,  and  usually 
the  most  elegant. 

We  presume  that  this  lady's  purpose 
Mill  be  answered,  if  her  book  be  found 
useful  to  those  young  persons  who  are 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language,  and  wish  to  obtaiiian' 
easy  correctness  in  it :  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  suitable  to  such  an  intention. ' 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Authors,  Editors,  and  Publishers,  are  particulswlf 
requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  post  paid,  the  titles,  prices,  and  other. 
partictUws  of  works  in  lumd,  or  published,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  qfthe  work, 

WORKS   ANNOUNCED    FOR  PUBLICATION. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  William  Wilkins,  architect,  will  soon, 
publish  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  plates, 
Atheniensia ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Buildings 
aud  Topogiaphy  of  Athens. 

biography.  ,   ' 

The  Dictionary  of  Living  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Engravers,  "&c.  forming  a  companion 
to  the  Dictiouary  of  Dvinj;  Authors,  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Adams  is  preparing  for  the  press,  Me- 
moirs of  the  life,  Doctriue,  and  Opinions  of 
the  late  John-  Hunter,  founder  of  the  lluu«* 
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terian  Museum,  fit  the  College  of  Surgeons 
ill  1*040*. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la 
Bacbejaqueletn.  Translated  /ram  the  ee- 
coud  edition  printed  at  Pans.  With  a  Map 
ojf  La  Vendee,  will  toon  appear,  io  8vo. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The 'Fourth  Vol ome  of  rtie  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  &«.    n*ea*nred  and  -delineated  by 
James  Stuart,  F.R.S   and  F.S.A.  and  Nf- 
oMu  Rrwe**,  painters  wad  architects,  edit- 
ed   by  Joseph  Woods,  arotutocr,  -is  atw 
ready  for  delivery  by  Mr.  TayJec,  at  the  Ar- 
chitectural Library,  Holborn.    This  volume 
contains  88  .plates,  besides  15  vignettes,  en- 
graved by  the  be*t   artists,  uniformly  with 
the  preceding  voltiaves;  together  with  his- 
tamcarl  and  descriptive  wecutMUs'oftbe^eve- 
rai  subjects ;  alxo  a  Jportim*  or  Mr.  Revest, 
from  a  .picture  pwkited  by  himself,  aod  fir- 
graved  in  the  line  manner,  by  Isaac  Taylor, , 
and  memoirs  of  the    liv«*s  «of  the   smthors 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Ti.evetf  being  detained 
rtt  Venice,  ia  thrir  tvay  to  Athens,  made  an 
excursion    to   Poia,  'where   they  passed  six 
months  in  measuring  t?l*e  subjects,  itnd  in 
making  the  «lra«vieye  which  ar*-  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public \  aod  which  formed  « 
part  of  their  original  acheiue  of  publication. 
"fhe  admiration  with  which  these  remains  oi 
antiquity  hove  always  been  mentioned,  no 
less  than  their  intrinsic  merits,  render  it  de- ' 
shrable  that  they  should  be  offered  in  com- 
plete detail  to  4he  public,  which  has  by  wo 
means  been  the  case  in  airy  of  die  works  in 
winch  they  have  hitherto  been  noticed.  The 
subjects  a  re  an  Amphitheatre,  the  Temple 
of  Rome  and  Aogmius,  and  the  Arch  of  the 
^Sergii.   "The  sketch-books  of  Messrs  Stuart 
and  Revet? 'have  furnished  several  plates  of 
ottrtotis  •fragments  of  -aacnent  -architecture 
and  sculpture  I  und  in  .the  Greek  Islands, 
with  views  of   "Mount  Parnassus  and    the 
Rock  of  Delphi.  *  The  extmisite  sculptures 
wltitfi  adorned  -the  Temple  of  IHinerra,  at 
Athens,  have  ever  been  ohjecrs  of  the  high- 
est ndmirarion,  and  are  now  become  parti- 
cularly interesting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  large  portion  of  them  tmving  arrived  iu 
this  country.    «Of  titese  heautilul  specimens 
of  ancient  art,  there  are  thirty-four  plates, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Pars,  representing  the 
entire  west  frieze  t+  the  cell,with  some  parts 
df  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  several  of 
tne  Metopes  of  the  exterior  frieze.    These, 
with  those  already  published  in  rhe -second 
volume  of  this  worir,<exhibit  all  the  sculp- 
ture which  remained  of  tlte  Temple  atiche 
time    (1761)    Smart  and  llevett    were  *at 
Athens.     Amongst   these  are    live    urates, 
showing  (he  suite  of  the  sculpture  in  the  .pe- 
diments in  the  year  16&5,  wlieu  visited  by  the 
Marquis  de  Notniel,  from  copies  of  the  ori- 
giual  dm« iugs-iu  tlurKiug'* iirrar,y, at .Par*. 


These  valuable  documents  show  the  entire 
composition  of  the  acuipttire  in  the  "west 
front.  The  celebrity  of  the  Elgin  Narnfes, 
a  considerable  number  of  winch  ace  tnctud- 
ed  iu  this  work,  adde  great  interest  ton  the 
intrinsic  vaUie  of  these  volumes. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  Antjqnkioe 
of  Athens  may  he  hud,  price  1 71. 17s.  The 
third  volume  may  lie  had  separate,  to  com- 
plete sets,  6fl.  13s.  These  volumes  contain 
2*1  plates  en*  raved  toy  the  west  nrtists,  t>T 
views,  architect  uve,  plans,  Itc.  "with  tetter** 
press  liattoncal  and  deecrip6»ve>  iHustrafiaag, 
by  a  research  of  many  year*'  labour  add 
.great  expense,  the  purest  examples  of  G*e~ 
ciau  architecture,  many  .of  which  no  longer 
exist,  and  the  traces  of  them  can  be  found 
only  in  rtirs  work . 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  ttiglnnri,  the  author  of  "Letters  on 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,*  nrrd  other 
*>x  eel  lent  «wd  useful  feotfks  for  youth,  hue  just 
Q)««M«ilie«l  ii  ayntern  of  *Ge«graf  kiy  for  elie  use 
of  Abitooh,  iui  a  tie*  and  •perfectly  easy 
|ilau,  in  which  the  European  boundaries  am 
stated  as  settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  .£o>- 
srember,  1315.    Price  2s.  6d.  bouud. 

MXDJCIWE. 

Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  of  Edinburgh, is  rap- 
Iparing  for  the  press,  a  new  edition  of  n'is  Ob- 
servations mi  tlie  distinguishing  Symptoms 
.of  Tniwc  Hiffi>iwt  gsmaes  *f  Pnluuiuujj 
Consumption^  the  Catarrhal,  the  Afostema- 
tous,  and  the  Tuberculous.  The  appendix, 
in  which  he  gate  some  account  of  an  Opiate 
Medicine,  preoanvd  from  common  garden 
lettuce,  and  which  he  has  denominated  Lac- 
tuenrium,  will  be  considerably  enlarged, with 
observations  communicated  to  him  by  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  wno  have  employed  it  in 
practice. 

Or.  Adam  <Dods,  of  Worcester,  tins  in  the 
.pnsu,  the  £Hi  vakino's  Practical  Companion, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  daaertationa,  in  n» 
octavo  volume. 

IflHMUVLOOY. 

At  .press,  a  byst*  m  of  Mineralogy,  by 
'Robert  Jameson,  logins  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Second  edition,  with  numerous 
.plates,  illustrative  of  the  various  crystal  fixa- 
tions that  Occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Also,  a  Treatise  on  tlie  Character  of  Mi- 
nerals. By  |1C  Jameson.  The  second  *di- 
•tioq,  JBvo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Macdonalds 
or  Mflcdonclis,  formerly  Lords  of -the  Isles, 
'is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In  this 
work  *is  intended  to  exhibit  *he  eooneetion 
of  many  .nobJewtd  zeapectoble  families  wiah 
•their  descend****,  and  to  xmjusi^the  claims 
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at  precedence  brought  forward  by  their  nn*. 
Dermis  branches. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  has  in  the  press,  a 
new  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Cecil's 
Works,  in  three  octavo  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Piackard't  Notes  00  , 
the  West  Indies,  with  additional  letters,  aud 
a  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, is '. 
ia  the  press.  i 

The  ttev.  T.  Malthas  is  preparing  a  flew  . 
edition  of  his  Essay  on  Population,  with  in* 
portent  addition*  and  emendations.  i 

An  edition  qf  Gray's  Works,  with  some  , 
vanations  in  the  principal  poems,  from  bis ' 
turn  hand-writing,  and  many  letters  hitherto  « 
unpublished,  edited  by  Mr.  Jttrtford,  is  in 
the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  present  of 
a  Mistress  to  a  Young  Servant,  is  in  the 
press. 

A  new  work,  by  Miss  Taylor,  author  of, 
"  Display,"  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear ' 
in  a  rew  days. 

The  Round  Table ;  a  collection  of 'Essays, 
2  vols,  foolscap  $vq.  will  speedily  appear. 

Mr.  Scoreshy  has  in  the  press,  the  History 
of  East  and  West  Greenland,  and  the 
Northern  W-bale  Fishery. 

Hie  Remains  of  James  Dusautoy,  late  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Herbert  Southey,  Esq.  is  pre»; 
paring  for  publication.  * 

Mr.  William  ftayJair  will  toon  publish  a 
Sajpleiwenlsrf  Volume  of  Political  ftoctraits 
in  this  new  *era. 

The  jSUrnaxive  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence 
at  the  Coon  of  Tripoly,  from  the  <ougin*l, 
correspondence  in  tiie  possession  ofthe.fti- 
ssziljr  of  .the  date  Richard  Tully,  JSsq.  .the 
British  Consul,  is  .nearly  ready  for  nubAi-, 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  price  U. 
a  new  (edition*  xoosiderebry  improved,  ac- 
compaoied  wkh  a  separate  volume  of  fplateq, 
the  jfcrt  -of  making  .Musts,  Yards,  Qaffs, 
Booms,  Blocks,  and  Oars,  as  practised  in 
the  Royal  Navy  -and  Merchant  Service.  Jn 
tins  edition  the  present  Method  of  J>oi4liag 
is  .particularly  treated  of,  and  illustrated  by 
an  additional  plate. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mariner  haVin  the  press,  jn.tw.o 
octavo  srobune**  4au  Account  of  the  people-pl 
the  Toqga  islands  in  .tlie  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  Colbnrn  lias  purchased  the  Erook- 
lin  manuscripts,  and  they  will  immediately 
be  brought  before  the  public.  They  .consist 
of  his  life  written  i>y  himself,  to  a  late 
period,  aad  continued  to  the  time  of  bis 
death,  by  his  grandson  and  legatee,  William 
Temple  ftanklin,  Esq.  his  private  and 
fiua&ar  -correspondence,  posthumous  es-; 
says,  &c 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Letters  to  a 


Nobleman,  proving  a  late  prime  minister  to 
have  been  Junius,  *pd  4ev#loomg  the  sectd 
motives  which  induced  him  to  w/jte  under 
that  and  other  signatures:  with  an  Appendix* 
containing  a  celebrated  case  published  by 
Alroouin  1768. 

ifu.sic. 

Dr.  James  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  js  about 
to  ppbjjsh  (by  subscription)  two  sets  of 
Songs,  Duets,  and  Glees,  with  original 
poetry,  written  expressjy  foe  the  Fork,  by 
Mrs.  Joanna  Bafttie,  Walter  Scott,  William 
Smyth,  James  Hogg,  John  Jkewait,  Bscps. 
and  1/Bt4  tiyvon. 

trovcts. 

At  press,  the  Antioaerv;  a  novel,  fiy 
tike  author  of  Waverlev  and  Ouy  Man* 
noting.    $  voi.  Mm*.    . 

A  novel,  «ntikled,  Glenarvon,  4he  pno- 
d  notion  e>f  a  lawyotf  tfgh  rank,  is  shortjy 
to  appear. 

miLoLeov. 

Eev„  Messrs.  Key  worth  and  Jones  have 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  (forming  a  stn&H 
pocket  volume  o/  Hebrew  Elements)  prio,- 
cipia  Hebraica.  Price  to  subscribers,  6s. 
In  this  work  the  flebiew  Text  of  564  verses, 
(in  which  occur  alt  the  roots  in  the  psajfcer) 
wiH  be  printed  with  points;  the  redicaj 
letters,  and  radical  sense"  of  ea&h  word  in- 
dicated ;  a  literal  version  in  English  inter- 
lined under  the  Hebrew  ;  and.  the  learner 
directed  to  those  rules'  of  a'  grammar  an- 
nexed which  account  for  the  curious  changes 
of  letters  and  points.  The  whole  being  so 
arranged  ajup  suit  botbrthe  puncMs*,aad  she 
aotiminctiftC 

Mr.  iiavitotti  s  Italian  Grammar  U  xep 
printing,  with  considerable  impjutemeuJa. 

POETHY. 

▲•new  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Meian«- 
choly  Hours,  is  now  in  tbe  press,  and  w!H 
appear  in  course  of  the  present  mouth,  tbe 
prnduaian  of  a  yomig  Udy. 

Mr.  Boo.Lhj  *author  qf  an  .Analytical  J$* 
traduction  to  ttie  English  .Language,  wiJH 
soon  publish  a  volume  of  poems. 

M  press,  Tales,  40  »*r*e*  My  ftsonje 
CoimaUjAhe  younger. 

vBsoi^ar. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  ftfarsjott  -#ill  publish 
in  a  few  days,  a  new  and  corrected  edition 
of  a  course  of  Practical  Sermons,  expressly 
adapted  .to  he  read  in  families. 

The  ilev.  Andrew  Thompson,  of  Edk*- 
buifch, .  jias  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
■Lectures,  Expository  nod  Practical,  on 
Select  Portions  of  Scripture,  in  two  octavo 
volumes. 

Mr.  Windham,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  the 
press,  Unltarianism  incapable  of  Vindica- 
tion, in  reply  to  the  Jtev.  J.  Yates'  Vindi- 
cation of  Uniturinnism. 
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TOPOGRAPHS 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  vicar  of 
Whalley,  is  preparing  a  General  History  of 
the  County  of  York,  which  will  form  seven 
or  eight  volumes  in  folio. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gilbert  will  soon  publish,  in 
two  royal  Quarto  volumes,  sTHistorical Survey 
of  Cornwall,  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings, from  drawings.  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Parker, 
jun. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  from  1806V 
to  1813 ;  in  which  Japan,  Kamskatcba,  the 
A  Ueu  Dan  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
were  visited.  Including  a  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  Shipwreck  on  the  Islands  of 
Sairneak,  and  his  subsequent  Wreck  in  the 
ship's  longboat.  With  an  account  of  .the 
present  state  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
a  Vocabulary  of  their  Language.  .  By  Ar- 
chibald Campbell.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart. 
8?o. 

Mr.  J.  T.  James  is  printing  a  Journal  of  a 
Tour  on  the  Continent,  in  1813-14;  com- 
prising descriptions  of  Berlin,  Stockholm, 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  &c. 

A  Translation  from  the  original  German, 
of  Professor  Morgenstero's  Tour  through 
part  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Naples,  &c.  iu 
1809,  and  1810,  with  additions,  is  in  the 
press. 


WORE 8   PUBLISHED. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens  of  G'KhiC- Architecture;  con- 
sisting of  Doors,  Windows,  Buttresses,  Pin- 
nacles, &c.  with  the  Measurements;  selected 
from  ancient  buildings  at  Oxford,  Arc.  drawn 
and  etched  on  sixty-eue  Plates.  By  F.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  A.  Pugin.  Demy,  £].  2s.  In> 
perial,  31.  3s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  FamiliarUistory  of  England,  by  question 
and  answer.  .  Embellished  with  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns,  neatly  engraved  on  wood. 
8vo,3*.6d. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  Numeration ;  de- 
signed for  children  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  preparatory  to  Condorcet's 
method  of  learning  to  calculate.  By  a  mo- 
ther,   as. 

PINE   ARTS. 

The  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the 
Southern  Coast  of  England.  By  W.  B. 
pooke  and  G.  Cooke.  From  drawings  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  &c.  &C.  Part  VI. 
royal  paper,  19s.  6d,  imperial  paper,  18s. 

history. 

Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to  Warsaw  and 

TViliu>,  with   personal  attendance    on   the 

Emperor  Napoleon,  during  the  disastrous 

campaign  in  Russia,  and  the  Retreat  from 


Moscow.  By  M.  De  Pradt,  Archbishop 
of  Mechlin.  Translated  from  the  second 
French  edition.    7s. 

The  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo:  comprehending  a  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  whole  events  of  the  war  of . 
1815.  Written,  from  the  first  authority,  by 
Wm.  Mudford,  Esq.  and  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  splendidly  colored  engravings,  plans, 
he.  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by 
James  Rouse,  Esq.  Illustrating  the  whole 
country  from  Brussels  to  Cbarleroi.  Im- 
perial quarto,  6  Plates,  part  I.  11.  lis.  6d.    . 

An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Hit* 
tory  of  England;  from  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Casar  to  the  death  of  George  tha 
Second;  and  continued  to  the,  general 
peace  in  the  year  1815.  12mo,  3s.  6d... 
bound. 

Memoirs  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
campaigns  of  North  Holland  and  Egypt ; , 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  islands 
of  Crete,  Rhodes,  Syracuse,  Minorca,  and 
the  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean.    By  Major . 
Francis  Maule,  late  of  the  2d,  or  Queen's 
Regr.neut,  and  on  the  Staff  of  the  Severn  , 
districtr    Royal  12mo,  8s 

Annals  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III ; 
from  its  commencement  to  the  general 
peace  in  the  year  1815.  By  John  Aikio, 
M.  D.     S  vol.  8vo,  11.  5s. 

joaispavDEEct. 

Observations  on  the  Chancery  Bar,  8vo,  2s* 

A  Digested  Index  to  the  Crown  Law;  com-  • 
preheucliiig  all  the  points  relating  to  criminal 
matters  contained  in  the  reports  of  Black-  " 
stone,  Burrow,  Cowper,  Douglas,  Leach's 
Crown  Law,  Raymond,  Salkeld,  Strange, 
Wilson,  and  the  Term  Reports.  By  H.  N . 
Torn  I  in  i,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  royal  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  ' 
with  an  appendix  of  forms  in' general  use. 
By  James  Manning,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Part  I.  (to  he  r.ontinued,)  myal  8vo,  12s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  65  Geo.  III.  ' 
18 1 5.     By  Henry  Mnddock,   Esq.   of  Lin-  * 
coin's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.     Part  I,  vol.  I. 
(to  be  continued,)  royal  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on   the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius ; ' 
combining  Theory  with  Practice,  and  in- 
cluding the  pleadings  in  the  several  actions. ' 
By  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.  of  the'  Inner 
Temple.     Vol.   I,  royal  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

Reports  argued  mid  determined  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Easter  and  Trinity 
Terms,  and  the  Sittings  after,  1815.  By 
George  Price,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Part 
HI  with  Indexes,  which  completes  the  first 
volume  (to  be  continued).    Royal  8vo,  8s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigono- 
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metry;  with  their  applications  to  heights  and 
distances,  projections  o*f  the  Sphere,  Dialling, 
Astronomy,  the  Solution  of  Equations,  and 
Geodesic  Operations ;  intended  for  the  use 
of  Mathematical  Seminaries,  and  of  first- 
Tear  men  at  College.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
li.D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  ;  author  of  Letters  on  the  Chris- 
titti  Religion,  and  other  works  12mo,  5s. 
fcotntd. 

MEDICINE   AND   CBIRURGE11Y. 

The  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  or, 
Records  of  the  occurring  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the 
immediately  connected  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Number  I  (to  be  continued  quarterly.)  8vo. 
price  3s.     - 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  London,  in 
1814 ;  or,  a  Parallel  of  the  English  and 
French  Surgery ;  preceded  by  some  observa- 
tions on  the  London  Hospitals.  By  Phili- 
bert  Joseph  Rous,  Doctor  in  Surgery,  Second 
Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  Member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Surgery,  6tc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.     8vo,  10s. 

MIIIIRALOGr.' 

.  An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Mineralogy:  including  some  account 
of  Mineral  Elements  and  Constituents: 
explanations  of  terms  in  common  use ;  brief 
account  of  minerals,  and  of  the  places  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  found. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  the  student  By 
WHltam  Phillips,  Member  of  the  Geological 
Society.      12mo,  8s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Treatise  on  pry  Rot,  in  which  are  de- 
scribed the  nature  and  causes  of  that  disease 
ia  Ships,  Houses,  Mills,  &*.  &c.  with 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  Containing 
also  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  fungi,  with 
several  interesting  (acts  respecting  the  dura- 
bility of  timber,  from  seasoning,  winter- 
fcUing,  barking,  &c.  and  some  account  of 
tbosVships,  which,  from  their  remarkable 
durability,  or  other  causes,  form  important 
and  prominent  features  iu  the  History  of  the 
British  Navy.  By  Ambrose  Bowden,  of  the 
Navy  Office.  With  a  colored  plate,  illus- 
trative of  the  subject.    8s. 

A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grand  Children, 
Matthew  Gabriel,  Anne,  Mary,  and  Frances 
Hale  By  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Now  first  pub- 
lished from  an  original  manuscript,  embel- 
lished with  a  portrait.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
•  Reasons  for  not  answering  Mr  Gisborne*s 
letter  to  the  -Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese 
ef  Lincoln.    8vo,  2s.  f 

The  History  of  Fiction ;  being  a  critical 
account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works 
of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek  Roman- 
ies to  the  Novels  of  the  present  age.    By 


John  Dunlop,  Esq.  The,  second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  81.  2s. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis ;  or,  a  Die* 
tionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature  i  in  6  vol.  4to,  illustrated  by  not 
fewer  than  180  fine  engravings.  By  James 
Millar,  M.D.    Tart  1,  4to,  8s: 

A  Postscript  to- the  Claims  of  the  British 
Navy,  being  a  continuation  of  the  arguments 
therein  contained*  with  other  matter ;  and  an 
appendix  of  observations  on  the  Answer  to 
the  Claims.  By  the  same  Old  Post  Captain. 
Also,  Additional  Observations  on  the  An- 
swer to  the  Claims.  By  another 'Officer  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

Annual  Gleanings  of  Wit  and  Humour,  in 
prole  and  verse;  chiefly  from  periodical 
works,  foreign  and  English ;  with  many  ori- 
ginal pieces.  By  a  celebrated  Wit  of  the 
Age.  8  vols.  18mo.  ?s.;  royal  paper, 
10s.  6d.  . 

Leaves.  8vo.  9s. 

Euripides'  Alcestis  Burlesqued.  By 
Issachar  Styrke,  Gent.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Bonaparteid;  or,  a  serio-comic 
Sketch  of  the  political  Life  aud  Adventures 
of  the  ienowned  Napdleon  Bonaparte,  late 
Emperor  of  the  French,  &c.  8vo.  4s'.  sewed. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Volume  the 
Fourth.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  account 
of  the  principal  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
during  the  years  from  April,  1807,  to  Ja- 
nuary, 1 815,  both  inclusive.  Drawn  up  at 
the  desire  of  the  Society,  by  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.  one  of  the  Directors.  With  en- 
gravings. 8vo.  15s. 

The  Relicks  of  .a  Saint  A,  right  merry 
Tale.  •  By  Ferdinand  Farquliar,  Esq.  Wmo. 
5s. 

HATURAI   HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Birds ;  or, 
a  selection  of  the  most  rare,  beautiful,  and 
interesting  Birds  which  inhabit  this  country. 
The  descriptions  from  the  Sy sterna  Naturss 
of  Linnaeus;  with  general  observations* 
either  original,  or  collected  from  the  latest 
and  roost  esteemed  Ornithologists,  and  em- 
bellished with  figures  drawn,  engraved,  and 
coloured  from  the  original  specimens.  By 
E.  Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  vol.  6,  7,  royal  8vo.. 
31.  12s. 

NOVELS.  ' 

Jilia  of  A  rd  en  field  ;  a  novel.  2  vols. 
12mo.  10s.  66. 

She  Would 'be  a  Heroine.  By  Sophia 
Griffith.    3  vols.  l2mo.  15s. 

PERIODICAL    LITERATURE. 

The  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts, 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brw 
tain.  Number  I.  (to  be  published  quar- 
terly), 8vo.  Ts.  6d, 
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PttltOLOCY. 

£nglijn  Syoonymes  explained  in  alpha- 
betical order;  with  copious  illustrations  and 
example*  drawn  from  the  best  writers.  By 
George  Crabb,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
8vo.  11.  Js. 

Lecousde  Ltngnelalienae;  00  gram- 
maire  complete  t  sdivie  d'un  supplement  qui 
contient  on  liste  de  verbes  avec  Jeurregime, 
et  des  remarques  sur  la  prouonciation  de 
V£,  et  de  W.  Par  A.  Anaya,  Maitre  de 
ungues.  7s. 

A  Table  of  all  the  French  Parte  of  Speech; 
exhibiting,  in  one  view,  a  Comprehensive 
epitome  of  French  grammar.  By  L.  S.  de 
laSerre.  ls.6d. 

The  Elements  of  French  Grammar.  >Ar- 
funged  in  a  methodical  manner.  By  M.  Cli. 
6*e  Bellicour,  professor  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 8ro.  9s. 

'  A  Greek  Testament ;  principal!?  taken 
from  the  text  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
£.  Vajpy.  ISmo.  5s.  bound. 

Italian  Phiaseblpgy,  a  companion  to  the 
Grammar;  comprising  a  selection  of  the 
Most  useful  phrases,  &c.  By  31.  Santag- 
hello,  author  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  &c. 
ISno.  7s. 

POlTBY. 

A  Tear  in.  Canada,  and  other  poems.  By 
Ann  CotbbertKmgbt.  8?o.  5s. 

Moot  St.  Jean ;  a  poem.  By  the  Rev. 
William  I  iddiard,  8vo.  5s. 

The  City  of  the  Plague ;  a  dramatic  poem. 
By  John  Wilson,  author  of  the  late  of  Palms, 
*©.  t?0.  10s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECOSOSTY. 

Catechism  of  Political  Economy;  or,  fa- 
fAtiiar  conversations  on  the  manner  in  which 
stealth  is  produced,  distributed,  and  con- 
sumed in  society.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Jean  Baptistc  Say,  professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  Athenee  Royale 
of  Paris.  6a. 

England,  and  the  English  People.  By  J. 
a  Say.  Price  8s.  fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses  on  the  Principles  of  Religious 
Belief,  as  connected  with  human  happiness 
and  improvement.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Morehead,  A.M.  late  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  Junior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Cha- 
pel, Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  Familiar  and  Practical  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Bv 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.  M.  of  St. 
John's  College,   Cambridge.    8vo.   7s.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  Pri- 
mary Visitation  in  the  year  1815.  With  an 
appendix  and  notes.    By  the  Rev,  James 


Hoot,  LLC  F.R.S.  SJL  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  6cc  4to.  5s. 
'  Horss  Sabsiciva  ;  or,  a  refutation  of  the 
papolar  opinion,  as  founded  in  prophecy, 
that  peace  will  ultioiately  prevail  over  tn. 
whole  world.  By  Jeremiah  Jackson,  M  A 
Vicar  of  Swafif  ham  Bulbeck,  and  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Uto.  4s. 

Everyday  Christianity.  By  the  Author  of 
Rnoda.  1vol.  12mo. 

Scripture  Characters ;  or,  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  tue  principal  Histories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Ro- 
binson, M.A.  late  Vicar  of  St. 'Mary's.  Lei- 
cester, and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Abridged  for  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons. 12ino.?s. 

TOPOcaaPBT. 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Town  and  Castle  of  Warwick,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Spa  of  Leamington.  To  which 
are  added,  short  notices  of  the  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, &c.  within  the  circuit  of  ten  miles. 
With  six  engravings.  8vo.  16*  royal  paper, 
II.   16s. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  the  Isle  of 
A i holme,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Tone 
completed  in  two  volumes.  By  W.  Back 
Illustrated  by  engravings  of  views,  portraits, 
Jrc.  Vol.  1. 4to.  91.  is. ;  and  on  royal  paper, 
41.4s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Beloochistaa  and  Sinde ;  ac- 
companied bv  a  geographical  and  historical 
account  of  those  countries.  By  Lieutenant 
Henry  Pottinger,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  Service ;  Assistant  to  the 
President  at  the  Court  of  his  Highness  the 
Pei&hwa ;  and  late  Assistant  and  Sorveyor 
with  the  Missions  to  Sinde  and  Persia.  With 
a  large  two-sheet  map  of  the  country.  *to. 
*l.5s. 

Travels  of  Ala  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Tripoli, 
Cyprus,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Turkey, 
between  the  years  1803  and  1807.  Written 
by  Himself.  With  nearly  100  engraving*. 
2  vols.  4to.  61  6s. 

A  Tour  throughout  the  whole  of  France  $ 
or,  New  Topographical  and  Historical  Sketch 
of  all  its  most  important  and  interesting 
Citiesjowns,  Forts,  Castles,  PaJ«cesJsbnd% 
Harbours,  Bridges,  Rivers,  Antiquities,  &c. 
Interspersed  with  curious  and  illustrativs 
anecdotes  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Dress, 
&c.  of  the  inhabitants.  By  John  Barae*, 
embellished  with  many  copper-plates  and  a 
map.     12mo.  4s.  baJf-bouu<jL 

TEfERIlURY   SfelklfCB. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Foot  of  the  Horse.  With  Observation 
on  Shoeing.  By  Richard  Haywarsi  Budd, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,    8vc>  10s.  6d* 
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AUSTRIA, 

Dm  Hitter  Academu,  <&r.  On  the  The- 
rein u  Noble  Academy  at  Vienna  :  by 
Professor  Bommer.  This  account  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  in  the  Patriotic 
Paper*  of  1 8 1 3.  The  course  of  1  nstrucliou 
to  this  Academy  is  entrusted  to  forty-two 
.Monks  of  the  regular  schools ;  and  the 
number  of  scholars  is  about  two  hundred 
and  forty ;  of  which  one  hundred  are  sons 
of  oobuity,  or  of  noble  descent,  who  pay 
fiie  hundred  florins,  yearly,  and  furnish 
themselves  in  all  respects,  at  their  own 
cost,  besides  pay  iug  music  masters,  fencing 
masters,  riding  masters,  &c.  The  other 
scholars  pay  nearly  two  hundred  florins, 
yearly,  and  the  deficit  iu  their  payments  is 
made  up  by  the  Government. 

The  income  of  this  Academy  is.  derived 
from  seveu  seiguorial  estates  situated  in 
Haugary,  Moravia,  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  Library  contains  nearly  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  Fifteen  scholars  who  reckon  six- 
feeo quartering!*,  obtain  the  title  of  "  Noble 
Imperial  pages."  Those  who  quit  this 
establishment,  enjoy  an  annual  pension  of 
three  hundred  florins;  till  opportunity 
offers  for  their  admission  into  a  place,  or  a 
situation,  suited  to  their  acquisitions  and 
bleat* 

BAVARIA. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich,  for  the  years  1811, 
1812,  published  in  1813,  contain  an  ac- 
count of  considerable  augmentations  and 
improvement*,  which  have  been  established 
ia  favour  of  that  institution. 

The  department  of  Natural  History  has 
received  great  accessions  of  books  on  the 
subject;  with  many  articles  also  of  Natural 
History*  selected  f(om  the  collections  of 
the  Chevalier  Cobres,  at  Augsburg!),  and 
purchased  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria, 
for  12*000  florins.  The  number  of  books 
is  about  gono  rare  and  valuable;  the  num- 
ber of  preserved  subjects,  &c,  is  530. 

The  central  library  has  been  augmented 
by  the  incorporation  of  that  of  St.  Emeran, 
at  Rtftisbon,  and  sundry  others. 

By  two  royal  decrees  of  October  4  and 
17,  1811,  the  place  of  Presideut  of  the 
Academy  is  suppressed,  and  the  duties  are 
discharged  by  a  Secretary-General,  with 
separate  secretaries  for  each  class.  By 
another  decree  of  December  3>  .the  funds 
of  the  Academy  have  been  .  augmented 
with  a  considerable  sum,  supplied  by  the 
stamp-duty  on  Almanacks. 

V«i.  IV.  Lit.  Pen.  No.  20.  N.  8.  May  1. 


M.  de  Schreibers,  Director  of  the  Ca- 
binet of  Natural  History  at  Vicuna,  has 
sent  to  the  Academy  two  specimens  of  the 
Proteus  Anguinm\  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Mineralogy  has  been  euriched  with  a  col* 
lection  of  minerals,  transmitted  by  the 
department  of  Mines. 

To  the  Polytechnic  Cabinet  is  now 
united  all  the  models  belonging  to  the 
general  direction  of  bridge*,  highways,  &c. 

The  Observatory  has  received  three 
large  instruments,  made  by  M.  Reicben- 
bach,  1.  A  complete  multiplying  and 
astronomical  circle,  three  feet  iu  diameter. 
2.  A  meridional  telescope  of  six  feet.  S. 
An  equatorial  iustrumeut,  of  a  new  con- 
struction. 

The  Cabinets  of  Medals  and  of  Anti- 
quities have  received  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  medals,  coins,  and  engraved 
stones,  of  the  Prince  Abbot  of  St.  Kmeran* 
at  Ratisbon ;  ami  that  of  the  Court  of  the 
Deanery  of  the  same  city. 

The  class  of  History  has  made  a  report 
on  certain  ancient  instruments  of  copper. 
Mosaic  pavements,  aud  other  antiquities 
found  uear  Alterwied  and  Tackarding. 

Besides  these  memoirs,  the  Academy 
publishes  an  Annual  Report  of  its  labours, 
and  notices  of  those  pursuits  in  which  its 
classes  have  been  engaged.  These  papers 
also  announce  the  decisions  of  this  learned 
body,  the  history  of  establishments  formed 
in  behalf  of  sciences,  resources  obtained  or 
enlarged,  of  whatever  kiud,  &c.  The  whole 
is  inteuded,  not  merely  to  interest  the 
learned,  but  the  public,  in  favour  of 
science,  and  the  liberal  studies. 

Franc  e. 

In  a  recent  publication  intitled  Examen 
dts  principes  leu  plugj'uvorable  aux  progrlt  de 
C  Agriculture,  jc.  the  author  seems  to  us, 
to  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  State  of  France,  as 
it  was,  with  respect  to  parties,  a  few 
months  back.  It  is  understood  to  be  a  fair 
account. 

Says  our  author,  M  It  is  unhappily  true, 
that  there  exists  in  France,  three  parties 
very  distinct,  and  marked.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  extravagant  Partizans  of  the 
Ancient  Regime ;  these,  recol Meting  with 
grief  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  former  commanding  bo- 
dies of  the  State,  cannot  support  the  notion 
of  any  change  "whatever  iu  the  govern- 
ment, though  merely  as  a  modification. 
The  Constitutional  Charter  which  destroy* 
ed  their  deatest  hopes,  is  the  object  of  their 
dislike.  Their  attachment  to  the  King 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  therefore,  thert  is 
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every  room  to  hope,  tttat  from  respect  for  |  desires  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  ttabi 


ftim,  and  for  tlieir  own  interests,  they  will  | 
sooner  or  later,  be  reconciled  to  tins  Char- 
ter, which  is  now   become  a  fundamental 

law  of  the  kingdom 

The  nobles  in  general  being:  the  princi- 
pal proprietors  of  vested  interests,  will  dis- 
cover, that  they,  of  all  men,  are  the  most 
<fc»eply  interested  in  the  punctual  execution 
of  this'charter.  which  guarantees  to  them 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  second  parly  is  that  of  the  friends 
fif  Buonaparte,  into  which  the  Republicans 
were  mingled  and  amalgamated.     He  had 
nude  friends  of  those  who  composed  this 
last  party,  by  giving  them  places  and  em- 
ployments civil  or  military,  by  his  distri- 
bution of  honours,  by  favours  and  dona- 
tions, and  most  of  all  by  promises  of  ad- 
vancement,  and  of  what  he  would  do  for 
.  them,  by  which  means  he  had  secured  the 
Aevotedness  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.    It 
may  be  supposed,  that  these  last,    espe- 
cially,  regret  a   government  that  loaded 
them  with  wealth  and  honours,  and  granted 
to  their  profession  a  marked  preference 
over  all  others.   •  .  These  are  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Constitutional 
( Government      This  party  also    includes 
many    individuals    who    have  joined  it, 
through  apprehension  of    the  disturbance 
of  sales  of  National  Property,  and  of  other 
institutions  throughout  France.    These  are 
mistaken,  but  they  have  not  separated  their 
interests  from  those  of  their  fellow  citizens: 
and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the.  prudence  of 
ttJio  King  and  the  two  Chambers,  will  re- 
concile them,  by  correcting,  their  opinions 
The  number  of  Friends  of  Buonaparte,  is 
not  so  great  as  some  have  imagined.  When 
he  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan  for  form- 
ing a  body  of  Fidtrts,  to  oppose  the  na- 
tional guard,  he  failed  in  many  depart- 
ments: at  Paris  he  never  could  assemble 
more-  than  from  two  to  three  thousand,  of 
ykhich  many  were  incorporated  by  force. 
The  inhabitants  of  the    Fauxbourgs    St. 
Al  art  in,  St.  Denis,  and  the  Temple,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  enter  into  these  federa- 
tions.    The  acclamations  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  excited  in  the  Faux- 
hourg    St.  Antoine,  and  iu  all  the  others, 
demonstrated  the  loyalty  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Paris.    The  same  observations 
Jinve  been  made  in  all  the  departments. 
The  most  numerous,  active,  and  danger- 
ous pnrtizans  of  Napoleon,  were  unques- 
tionably in  the  army. 

The  third  party  is  that  of  the  Great  Mas** 
tie  <on.irt  part  of  the  Nation,  which  equally 
ft*;»rs  the  excess  of  anarchy,  and  the  arbi- 
trary ac  ft  of  an  absolute  government,  which 


lity  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Laws, 
the  support  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  look  to  their  own  affairs, 
and  to  pursue  their  lawful  occupations. 

This  party  is  composed  of  persons  of 
property,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen;  it  comprises  also  I  he  laborious 
classes,  so  that  the  population  at  large  ta 
on  this  side:  It  curses  the  Imperial  Go* 
vernment,  and  its  agents,  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  which  it  has  so  often  expert* 
enced:  it  is  singularly  attached  to  the  Con* 
stitutlonal  Government,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  attached,  by  the  repeated 
assurances  given,  that  the  Charter  shell  be 
preserved  inviolate,  by  which  its  property 
is  secured,  with  the  laws,  by  which  Hie 
dixme  nnd  the  feudal  drmto  are  irrevocably 
suppressed.  That  this  great  mass  includes 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  cities,  and 
of  the  country  at  large,  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion or  dispute." 

Difficult  Prise  Question  iron  2y  a  Lady. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  first  class  of  the  In* 
stitut,  December  26,  1815,  a  circumstance 
somewhat  remarkable  took  place.  A  pri« 
question  that  had  been  proposed  three 
different  times,  and  was  kept  on  the  list  of 
prizes  during  six  years,  was  at  length  an- 
swered by  a  lady,  who  obtained  the  highest 
prize.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  France.  The  lady  is  Mademoiselle 
Sophie  Gcrmanes :  the  subject  was  a  very 
important  question  iu  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy :— -On  the  resolution  of 
the  Problem  of  the  Vibrations  of  Elastic 
Surfaces.  Various  other  prizes  were  awarded 
at  the  same  time,  but  this,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  by  far  the  most  noticed. 

GERMANY. 

The  Society  of  Sciences  at  Goettiagea 
has  proposed  among  other  things,  a  prize 
for  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  easy  me- 
thod of  preparing,  daring  the  burning  of 
wood,  the  pyroligneous  acid,  or  Viuegur 
of  Wood,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  *och 
extent,  that  it  may  be  used  instead  of  vi- 
negar, in  domestic  service,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Die  Hoehen  dcr  Erdr,  &c.  The  Heights 
of  the  Earth  have  lately  been  treated  in  s 
descriptive  volume,  printed  at  Frankfort 
In  the  first  section  of  the  work,  the  author 
treats  on  the  heights  of  mountains,  of  val- 
leys, of  lakes,  and  other  elevated  points  of 
the  globe ;  'such  as— the  Maritime  Alps, 
with  the  Appenines — the  Grey  Alps- 
Mount  Cents,  &c.  The  Peninine  Alp% 
and  Mount    Blanc,    &c.  The    L^pontioe 
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tbe  other  Alps  of  Switzerland;  &c.  He 
then  adverts  to  mountains,  as  the  Ha  em  us, 
the  Lacha,  the  Carpathian,  tiie  Sudetes, 
tbe  mountains  of  Upper  Lusatia,  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Rartz,  the  Jura,  the  Ceven- 
nes,  the  Pyreunees,  those  of  Britain,  of 
Jceland,  $cc. — adding  also  those  of  Africa, 
^sia,  and  America. 

The  lirsi  Supplement  contains  the 
heights  /of  794  cities,  towns,  valleys, 
lakes*  fee  in  alphabetical  order— Tiie 
second  msrfcs  the  heights  of  various  edi- 
fices, .cohiwis,  md  obelisks  :•  the  heights 
of  ujoetee*  cjiurciaes  and  towers :  of  the 
Pyramids—**  well  those  o/  Egypt,  a*  tliose 
vf  New  *Sp3WB.  The  ,n umber  of  mountaius 
descfitad,  .IS  ttw  hundred  and  five  : — with 
wticjp  ou  Jfceir  structure,  and  most  re- 
•urjutble  .puoductious. 

The  Constitu/icui  sketched  out  for  Ger- 
many by  the'Pongress  at  Vienna,  has^  as 
it  might  be  expected,  given  occasion  to 
various  publications.  Among  others,  one 
professes  to  be  the  History  of  Civil  Li- 
berty in  Germany ;  or  the  rights  of  the  ci- 
tizens, of  the  nobility,  .and  of  the  eccle- 
siastics.   Wurtzburg. '  $  vols.  8vo. 

The  writer,  M,  Montag,  treats  on  these 
tuigects  in  several  distinctions ;  which  we 
conceive  must  be  very  acceptable  in  his 
own  country,  though  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, greatly  interest  British  readers. 

Barbary  Power*,  to  reduce. 

The  proposals  made  by  our  naval  hero, 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  for  reducing  the  power 
of  the  Baj-bary  States  within  due  bounds, 
—a  proposal  which  is  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported by  all  the  Chivalry  of  Europe,  has 
excited  considerable  ejnotion  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  has  also  given  occasion  to  the 
publication  of  a '  volume ,  entitled  Ucber  die 
Seeraeuber  im  Mitteimeer,  $c.  Observations 
on  the  Measures  to  be  taken  to  exterminate 
the  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  accom- 
panied by  historical  and  statistical  illustra- 
tions. It  was  published'  at  Lubeck,  in 
II  15. 

This  work  was  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Vienna.  The  author  begins  with 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  and  their  connections  with  the 
Stales  of  Europe  during  tbe  last  three  cen- 
turies. He  next  examines  their  strength 
bv  land  and  by  sea,  at  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  eloses  with, 
general  remarks  on  their  mode,  of  exercis- 
ing their  piracies. 

Xhms-matter  fc  under  further  considera- 
tion ;  and  these  pirates  have  already  made 
restitsrf&m  of  nearly  200  captives  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 


From  the  tenor  of  certain  essays  which 

appeared  in  the  years  1810,  181 1,  it  should 
seem  that  there  was  a  serious  apprehension 
of  the  return  of  barbarous  times,  in  Ger- 
many, in  consequence  of  the  txranny  ex- 
ercised by  Napoleon.  One  of  these  pub- 
lished in  the  Vaterlandttcht$  Mu*<um'f  the 
Museum  of  our  Native  Country,  was  in- 
titled  On  the  Fear  of  a  Scientific  Barbari$m9 
approaching  :  The  author  deduces  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  German  character,  from  the 
evident  diminution  of  national  industy."  If 
this  be  well  founded,  what  an  escape  had 
Europe,  by  means  of  the  expedition  of  Na- 
poleon to  Moscow ! 

HUNGARY. 

*jFhe  number  of  students  iu  ,the  Univer- 
sity of  Pesth,  io  1814,  was  805  j  ofwhicji 
70  were  students  iu  Theology ;  182  in  Me- 
dicine ana1  Surgery  ;  J9£  in  Jurisprudence? 
and  36 1  iu  Philosophy.— Tiie  number  of 
students  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  same 
city  was  570;  that  of  the  College  of  De- 
breezin  was  Sty*  In  tbe  Catholic  Lyceum 
of  Clausen  berg,  were  reckoned  students  in 
Philosophy  13(3;  i"  Surgery  16;  in  Juris- 
prudence 80  i  in  all  232.  In  the  College 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  of  the  same  town, 
were  reckoned  6$6  j  and  in  the  Unitarian 
College  206\ 

The  Library  of  (tbe  Lutherau  Gymna- 
sium at  Pres burgh,  has  lately  been  consi- 
derably augmented  by  voluntary  dona? 
tiqiis. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Prussia- 
is  not  entirely  understood  by  those  who 
have  no  immediate  communication  with 
that  country;  did  we  not  know  this  from 
other  means,  we  might  easily  infer  it,  from  . 
the  publication  of  a  sett  of  Satirical  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  Berlin  in  the  winter  of 
1813-14.  The  first  volume  has  been  pub* 
lished,  and  has  already  reached  a  second 
Edition, 

The  subjects  treated  on  in  this  sett  are— - 

On  the  present  age  of  Gold— On  Hell, 
and  those  who  are  in  Hell-fire.— Ou  the 
Art  of  becoming  rich — Ou  the  Art  of  ob- 
taining a  good  place— Op  the  Art  of  obtain* 
ing  immortal  renown — The  tactics  of  the 
slipper,  or  the  Art  of  domineering  over 
men— :Qn  Education — The  Natural  History 
of  the  Ass— The  Natural  History  of  the 
Monkey— Ou  the  Landsturm  fever. 

In  a  sitting  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Berlin, 
held  Augusts,  1815,  Dr.  Trades  commu- 
nicated a  notice  of  the  calculations  made  by 
M.  Bessel,  at  Konigsburg,  of  the  orbit  of 
the  comet  of  Gibers,  seeu  in  that  year  :-*? 
the  periodical  revolution  of  which  he  fixes. 
9t*ei*nty-foury*m. 
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The  Prussian  press  is  very  diligently  em- 
ployed in  naturalizing,  so  far  as  description 
ran  do,  whatever  new  inventions  or  disco-' 
veries  in  Arts,  Mechanics,  &c.  are  rendered 
nsefui  in  foreign  parts.  Indeed,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  disposition  of  the  whole  of 
Germany,  at  this  moment  ;  and  several 
Works  are  in  course  of  publication,  with 
this  intent. 

RUSSIAN  FINLAND. 

Present  Stat*  qf  the  University,  rf  Abo, 
in  Finland. 

The  University  of  Abo  was  founded  by 
(kncenOhristina,  of  Sweden,  in  1640, 
at  the  request  of  Count  P.  de  Brahe*  ; 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Finland.  It  was 
originally,  nothing  more  than  an  Academy, 
to  which  a  few  Professors  were  attached, 
■nd  also  a  few  exhibitions,  or  donations, 
fbr  the  benefit  of  students  whose  circumstan- 
ers  required  assistance.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  any  degree  able  to  rival 
Upsala,  the  only  University  then  existing 
in  Sweden — for,  in  fact,  it  had  neither 
library  nor  printing  office,  nor  collection 
of  Natural  History,  nor  museum  of  objects 
of  Art,  nor  instruments,  or  other  Philoso- 
phical Apparatus. 

All  these  objects  were  gradually  and 
successively  obtained  by  the  liberality  of 
various  individuals,  who  contributed  them 
as  presents ;  and  in  time,  Professors'  Chairs 
were  added,  fbr  anatomy  and  surgery,  for 
chemistry,  rural  economy,  &c.  :  after- 
wards, a  theological  seminary,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  labora- 
tory, a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  collection 
of  meehanical  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;—  and  further,  master*  of  languages, 
teachers  of  music,  fencing  masters,  &c.  &c. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  still  a  deficiency 
in  the  funds  necessary  to  turn  these  objects 
to  good  account,  ana  not  less  embarrassed 
were  the  Professors  in  what  manner  to' 
display  their  property; — they  were  strait- 
ened for  room.  This  was  remedied  by  the 
erectiou  of  an  Academical  College,  the 
firtft  stone  of  which  was  laid  m  July,  1802. 
This  structure  is  large  and  commodious, 
.and  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  town. 

It  was  in  this  state,  that  the  University 
of  Abo  was  transferred,  with  all  Finland, 
to  the  dominion  of  Russia.  The  Russian 
government  bejjan  by  confirming  the  exis- 
tence, and  all  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, at  the  same  time  demanding  from  the 
Academical  Senate  a  circumstantial  report 
©f  the  state  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  improved. 
.Asa  favourable  answer  to  this  report, 
tlic  University  quickly  afterwards  received 


an  Imperial  Decree  comprised  id  five  artf- 
cles,  the  first  of -which  fixed  the  financial 
income  of  the  University,  with  promises  of 
augmentation  in  case  of  need. — By  the 
second  article,  the  sum  of  £0,ooo  rubles  was 
assigned  from  the  revenues  of  the  provinecof 
Finland,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the 
buildings  necessary  to  the  Institution.— 
By  the  third,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rus- 
sia u Government  of  Wiburg  were  allowed 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  University  of 
Abo.— By  the  fourth,  the  University  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
and  selling  all  the  Almanacks  and  Calen- 
dars, in  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  lan- 
guages.— The  fifth  article  confers  ou  the 
University,  and  on  its  establishments  for 
promoting  learning  and  instruction,  the 
freedom  of  the  post  throughout  the  Empire, 
of  Russia. 

To  this  decree,  dated  February  11,181 1, 
was  annexed  a  plan  of  organization,  com* 
prized  in  several  articles;  by  which,  1. 
The  number  of  chairs,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Professors  were  increased* 

2.  The  fuuds  for  supporting  and  improving 
the  botanic  garden   were  also  increased. 

3.  One  hundred  tons  of  wheat  were  as* 
signed  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Pro- 
fessors, already  dead.  4.  The  sum  of  960 
rubles  was  assigned  for  the  annual  increase 
of  the  library.  5.  As  much  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  museums  and  cabinets.  6. 
Several  other  sums  in  favour  of  the  ana- 
tomical theatre,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
necessary  instruments  of  the  art  of  surgery, 
— Among  other  things,  the  buildings  of  the 
Uuiversity  Were  not  forgotten;  the  sum 
of  1440  rubles  was  assigned  for  keeping 
them  in  repair;  and  the  same  sum  for  the 
current  expences  of  the  University. 

The  Academic  Printing-Office  was  alse 
confirmed  in  its  privilege  of  importing 
yearly,  without  paying  the  duties  of  im- 
portation, one  thousand  reams  of  printing* 
paper. 

On  the  28  of  June  181 1,  the  University 
celebrated  the  Epoch  of  its  invigoratiou  bf 
a  solemn  assembly,  in  which  several  dis- 
courses were  pronounced  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, also  in  the  Swedish,  and  iu  the 
Russian  language. 

All  these  pieces  have  been  since  printed, 
in  one  Volume  4to,  under  the  title  of 

Orationtt  Panegirica  quibus  in  EvergeteM 
Mummum  potentUsimum  Aicxandrum  printuM 
Rossiarum  omnium  Imperatorem  et  Autocra* 
torem,  fyc.  SfC  Magnum  PrinHpem  Fi*» 
landi*,  $c.  <£c.  Pietatem  warn  diebut  *r*iu 
et  rxvui.  Junxi  MDCCCXI,  testatum  fecit 
Acadcmia  Abocnsit*  Atom.  T&*  i 
lianis*  *         -v 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Government  and  General  Orders. 
**  Government-House,  Sydney,  June  10,  ISIS. 

CIVIL   DEPARTMENT. 

w  The  Governor  desires  to  communicate, 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  the  result 
of  BIT  late  tour  over  the  Western  or  Blue 
Mountnins,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enabled  personally  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  tract  of  country  lying 
*»e*tward  of  them ;  which  had  been  ex- 
plored in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1813, 
and  beginning  of  1814,  by  Mr.  George 
Willimn  Evans,  deputy-surveyor  of  lands. 
"  To  those  who  know  how  very  limited 
«  tract  of  country  has  been  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales, 
extending  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the 
north  and  south  of  «Port  Jackson  only  80 
mi'es,  and  westward  about  40  miles  to  the 
foot  of  th  >t  chain  of  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior which  forms  its  western  boundary,  it 
must  bra  subject  of  astonishment  and  re- 
.gret,  that  amongst  so  large  a  population 
no  one  appeared  within  the  first  25  years 
of  the  establishine.it  of  this  settlement  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  in- 
duce him  fulfv  to  explore  a  passage  over 
these  mountains -.—but,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered th-»t  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
even  this  circumscribed  portion  of  country 
afforded  sufficient  produce  for  the  wants  of 
the  people,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  beyond  those 
limits  was  a  thick,  and  in  many  places 
nearly  an  impenetrable  forest,  the  surprise 
at  the  wMiit  of  effort  to  surmount  such  dif- 
fii  uHies  must  abate  very  considerably. 

••  The  records  of  the  colony  nnly  afford 
two  instances  of  any  bold  attempt  having 
been  made  to  discover  the  country  to  the 
westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains.— The 
first  was  by  Mr.  Bass,. and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Caley,  and  both  ended  in  dUippoint- 
teeitt—  i  circumstance  which  will  not  be 
-touch  wondered  at  by  those  who  have 
lately  crossed  those  mountains. 

•*  To  Gregory  Blaxland  and  William 
Wentworth,  esquires,  and  Lieutenant  Law- 
son,  of  the  Royal  Veteran  Company,  the 
merit  is  due  of  having,  with  extraordinary 
patience  and  much  fatigue,  effected  the 
first  passage  over  the  most  rugged  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

"The  Governor,  being  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  had, 
*«arl)j  after  his  arrival  in  this  colony,  formed 
the  resolution  of  encouraging  the  attempt 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  western  country, 


and  willingly  availed  himself  of  the  facilities 
which  the  discoveries  of  these  three  gentle^ 
men  afforded  him.  .Accordingly,  on  the' 
20th  of  November  IS  13  he  intrusted  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  to  Mr.  Geo. 
William  Evans,  deputy-surveyor  of  lands) 
the  result  of  whose  journey  was  laid  before 
th*r  public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Sydney  Gazette,  on  the  Hth  of  February. 
1814  • 

"  The  favourable  account  given  by  Mr. 
Evans  of  the  country  he  had  explored,  in- 
duced the  Governor  to  cause  a  road  to  be 
constructed  for  the  passage  and  conveyance 
of  cattle  and  provisions  to  the  interior; 
and  men  of  good  character,  from  amongst 
a  number  of  convicts  who  bad  volunteered 
their  services,  were  selected  to  perform 
this  arduous  work,  on  condition  of  being 
fed  and  clothed  during  the  continuance  of 
their  labour,  and  being  granted  emanci- 
pation as  their  final  reward  on  {he  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

«'  The  direction  and  superintendence  of 
this  great  work  was  intrnsred  to  William 
Cox,  esq.  the  chief  magistrate  at  Windsor' 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  who 
knows  what  was  to  be  encountered, 
and  sees  what  has  been  done,  he  effected 
its  completion  in  six  months  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement,  happily  withont  the 
loss  of  a  man,  or  any  serious  accident  The 
Governor  is  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  fully  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Cox  to  this  co- 
lony, in  the  execution  of  this  arduoutrwork, 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic utility,  by  opening  a  new  source  of 
wealth  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising. 
When  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Cox  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  comforts  of  his  own 
house,  and  the  society  of  his  numerous  fa- 
mily, and  ex|K>sed  himself  to  much  per- 
sonal fatigue,  with  only  such  temporary 
covering  as  a  bark  hut  could  afford  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season;  it  is  difficult 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
to  which  such  privations  and  services  are 
entitled. 

"  Mr.  Cox  having  reported  the  road  as 
completed  on  the  21st  of  January,  the 
Governor,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Macqttarie 
and  that  gentleman,  commenced  his  trwr 
on  the  25th  of  April  last,  over  the  Rhre 
Mountains,  and  whs  joiued  by  Sir  John 
Jamieson  at  the  Nepean,  who  accom- 
panied htm  during  the  entire  tour.-  -The 
following  gentlemen  composed  the  Go- 
vernor's suite  :  Mr.  Campbell,  secretary; 
r'apt.  Antill,  major  of  brigade  ;  Lieut. 
Watts,  aid-de-camp  ;  Mr.  Hedfern,  as- 
sistant surgeon  ;   Mr.  Ov'ev,  surveyor  ge- 
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tieral;  'Mr,  Mrehnn,  deputy  surveyor-ge- 
neral; Mr,  r<ewiu,  painteY  and  h  in  re  list; 
and  Mr.  C,  W.  Evana,  deputy  surveyor  of 
lands,  who  hud  been  sent  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  nwktttg  further  di«  ovcries,  and 
rejoined  »he  prty  on  the  day  of  arrival  at 
Bath  u  rat  Phins. 

"The  commencement  of  the  ascent  from 
femu  Plains  to  the  first  depot,  and  theuce 
to   a    resting    place,    now   called   Sprimr 
Wood,  distant   13  miles  from  Emu  Ford, 
was  through  a  very  handsome  opeti  forest 
of  lofty  trees,  and  much  more  practicable 
and  easy  than  was  expected.    The  facility 
of  the  ascent  for  this  distance  excited  sur- 
prise, and  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  to. 
give  the  traveller  a  just  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  afterwards  to  encounter. — At  a 
further  distance  of  four   miles   a  sudden 
change  is  perceived  in  the  appearance  of 
the  limber  and  the  quality  of  the  soil — the 
former  becoming  stunted,    and  the  latter 
barren  and  rocky.     At  this  place  the  fa- 
tigues of  Ihe  journey  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence.    Here    the  country   became  alto- 
gether mountainous,  and  extremely   rug- 
ged —Near  to  the  18th  mile  mark  (it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  measure  commences 
from  Emu  Ford  t  a  pile  of  stones  attracted 
attention :  it  is  close  to  the  line  of  road,  on 
the  top  of  a  rugged  and  abrupt  ascent,  and 
ii  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
Mr.   Caley,   a*  the  extreme  limit   of  his 
tour; — hence  the  Governor  gave  that  part 
of  the  mountain  the  name  of  Caley's  Re- 
pulse.    To    have  penetrated  even  so  far, 
was  at  that  time  au  effort  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty.— From  hence,  forward  to  the  26th 
mile,  is  a  succession  of  steep  and  rugged 
hills*  some  of  which  are  almost  so  abrupt 
as  to  deny  a  passage  altogether  ;  but  at  this 
place  a  considerably  extensive  plain  is  ar- 
rived at,  which  constitutes  the  summit  of  the 
Western  Mountains;  and  from  theuce   a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  pre- 
sents itself  on  all  sides  to  the  eye.  The  town 
of  Windsor,  the  river  Flawkesbury,  Prospect 
Hill,  and  other  objects  within  that  part  of 
the  colony  now  inhabited,  of  equal  inte- 
rest, aredisttmtl)  seen  from  hence. — The 
majestic  graudeur  of  the  situation,  com- 
bined with  the  various  objects  to  be  seen 
from  this  place,  induced  the  Governor  to 
give  it  the  appellation  of  The  King's  Table 
Land. — On    the   SW.  side  of  the  King's 
Table  Land  the  mount-tin  terminates  in 
abrupt  precipices  of  immense  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  glen,  as  roman- 
tically   beautiful    as    can    be    imagined, 
bounded  on  the  further  side  by  mountains 
of  great   magnitude,  terminating  equally 
abruptly   as  the   others;  and  the  whole 


thickly  covered  with  timber.  The  length 
of  this*  put  urescjuc  atid  remarkable  tract  of 
country  is  about '24  miles,  to  which  the  Go- 
vernor gave  the  name  of  The  Prince  Re- 
gent's Glen.— Proceeding  hence  to  tbev33d 
mile  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  an  opening  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  Glen,  from  whence  a  view  is  ob- 
tained particularly  beautiful  and  grand- 
mountains  rising  beyond  mountains,  with 
stupendous  masses  of  rock  in  the  fore- 
ground, here  strike  the  eye  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  The  circular  form  in 
which  the  whole  is  so  wonderfully  dispos- 
ed, induced  the  Governor  to  give  the  name 
of  Pitt's  Amphitheatre  fin  honour  of  the 
late  right  honourable  William  Pitt)  to  this 
offset  or  branch  from  the  Prince  Regeut's 
Glen.  The  road  continues  from  hence,  for 
the  space  of  17  miles,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  which  forms  oue  side  of  the 
Prince  Regents  Glen,  and  there  it  sud- 
df  nly  terminates  in  nearly  a  perpendicular 
precipiceof  676  feet  high,  as  ascertained  by 
measurement.  The  road  constructed  by 
Mr. Cox  down  this  rugged  and  tremendous 
descent,  through  all  its  windings,  is  no  less 
than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
has  been  executed  with  such  skill  and 
stability  as  reflects  much  credit  on  him. 
The  labour  here  undergone,  and  the  d  ffi- 
culties  surmounted, can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  view  this  scene.  In  order  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cox's  ser- 
vices, the  governor  deemed,  it  a  tribute 
justly  due  to  him,  to  give  his  name  to  this 
grand  and  extraordinary  pass;  and  tie  ac- 
cordingly called  it  Cox's  TPass.  Having 
descended  into  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of 
this  pass,  the  retrospective  view  of  the  over- 
hanging mountain  is  magnificently  grand. 
Although  the  present  pass  is  the  only 
practicable  point  yet  discovered  for  de- 
scending by,  yet  the  mountain  is  much 
higher  than  those  on  either  side  of  it,  from 
whence  it  is  distinguished  at  a  considerable 
distance,  when  approaching  it  from  the  in- 
terior, aud  in  this  point  oi  view  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  high  distinct  hill, 
although  it  is  iu  fact  only  the  abrupt  ter* 
initiation  of  a  ridge.  The  Governor  gave 
the  name  of  Mount  York  to  this  termina- 
tion of  the  ridge,  in  honour  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  On  descending  Cox's  Pass*  the  Gover- 
nor was  much  gratified  by  the  appearance 
of  good  pasture  land  and  soil  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, which  was  the  first  be  had  met  with 
since  the  commencement  of  his  tour.  The 
valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  York  he  called 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  iu  consequence  of  the 
strong  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  vale  of 
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that  oasae  in  Nortlj  Wales.  The  grass  in 
thi*  vale  ik  of  a  good  quality  and  very  a- 
btuidaut,  and  a  rivulet  •  f  fine  water  runs 
along  it  front  Jbe  eastward,  which  unites 
itself  ai  the  western  extremity  of  the  vale 
V  Hh  anothci  rivulet  containing  still  more 
w  <Ler  —  Ylw  junction  of  these  two  stream* 
form*  a  very  handsome  river,  now  called 
b\  the  Governor  rox*  River;  which  takes 
its  course,  as  his  been  since  ascertained, 
through  the  Prince  Regent's  Glen,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Nepeau  ;  am' 
it  is  canjei  hired,  from  the  nature  of  the 
con u try  through  which  it  passes,  that  it 
moat  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
floods  wbiih  have  been  occasionally  felt  on 
the  low  banks  of  the  river  Hawkeshur), 
into  which  the  Ntpean  discharges  itself. 
The  v»le  of  Clwyd,  from  the  base  of 
Mouoi  York,  extends  six  miles  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  and  has  its  termination  at 
Co&'s  River.  Westward  of  this  river  the 
country  again  becomes  hilly,  but  is  gene 
raliy  open  forest  laud,  and  very  good 
pasturage. 

•*  Three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwjd,  Messrs.  ftlaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawsou  bad  formerly  ter- 
minated their  excursion ,  and  when  the 
various  difficulties  are  considered  which 
they  h-id  to  contend  with,  especially  until 
thfv  had  ede<  ted  the  descent  from  Mount 
Yoru,  to  which  place  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  thick  hiushwood,  where 
they  were  uuder  the  necessity  of  cutting  a 
passage  for  their  baggage- horses,  the  se- 
verity of  ninth  labour  had  turiously  af- 
fected their  health*,  their  patient  endurance 
officii  fatigue  cannot  fail  to  excite  much 
surprise  aud  admiration. — In  coinmemo-, 
n  twii  of  their  merits,  three  beautiful  hign 
h><*»  jo.niug  each  other  at  the  eud  of  their 
tour  ut  this  place,  have  received  their  names 
in  the  following  order;  viz.  — Mount 
Blaxlancl,  Wentworth's  Sugar  Loaf,  aud 
X*awaou  s  Sugar  Loaf.  A  range  of  veiy 
lofty  hills  and  narrow  valleys  alternately 
form  the  tract  of  country  from  Cox's 
R  ver,  for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  until  the 
Pish  River  is  arrived,  at;  aud  the  stage  be- 
tween these  risers  is  consequently  very  se- 
vere and  oppressive  011  the  cattle.  To  this 
range  the  Governor  gave  the  name  of 
Clarence  HiUy  Range- 

u  Proceeding  from  the  Fish  River,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  a  very  singular 
and  beautiful  mountain  attracts  the  atten- 
tion, its  summit  being  crowned  with  a 
large  and  very  extraordinary -looking  rock, 
nearly  circular  in  form,  nhic-h  gives  to  the 
whole  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hill 
<brV*uch  as  are  frequent  in  India.— To  tins 
lifty  Jpi)l  Mr.  Evans,  -who  was  the  first 


European  discoverer,  gave  the  name  a£ 
Mount  Evans.  Passing  on  from  hence  tha 
<  onntry  coutiuues  hilly,  but  affords  good 
pasturage,  gradually  improving  to  Sid* 
mouth  Valle),  which  is  distant  from  tha 
pass  of  the  Fish  River  eight  miles.  The  land 
here  is  level*  aud  the  Hist  met  with  unen- 
cumbered with  timber*,  it  is  uot  of  very 
considerable  extent,  but  abounds  with  a 
great  variety  of  herbs  aud  plauts,  such  as 
would  probably  highly  interest  and  gratify 
the  scientific  botanist.  This  beautiful  tittle 
valley  runs  north- vv est  and  south-east,  be- 
tween hills  of  easy  ascent,  thinly  covere4 
with  timber. — Leaving  sidmouth  Valley, 
the  country  becomes  again  hilly,  and  in 
other  respects  rescnibjes  very  much  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  the  valley  lor 
some  miles.  IJaving  reached  Campbell 
River,  distant  13  miles  from  Sidmouth  Vat- 
ley,  the  Governor  was  highly  gratified  hy 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  there 
began  to  exhibit  an  opeu  and  extensive 
view  of  gently  rising  grounds,  aud  fertile 
plains.  Judging  from  the  height  of  the 
banks,  and  its  general  width,  the  Camp- 
bell River  must  be  on  some  occasions  0/ 
very  considerable  magnitude ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary drought  which  has  apparently 
prevailed  011  the  westeru  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, equally  as  throughout  this  colony  .for 
the  last  three  years,  has  reduced  this  river 
so  much  that  it  may  be  more  property 
called  a  chain  of  poota  than  a  running 
stream  at  the  present  time,  lu  the  reaches 
or  pools  of  the  Campbell  River,  the  vefry 
curious  animal  called  the  Paradox,  qr 
Water-mote,  is  seen  in  £reat  numbers.  The 
soil  on  both  banks  is  uncommonly  rich, 
and  the  grass  is  consequently  luxuriant.— 
Two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  line  of 
road  which  crosses  the  Campbell  River, 
there  is  a  very  Roe  rich  tract  of  low  lauds, 
which  has  been  named  Mitchell  Plains* 
Flax  was  found  here  growing  in  considera- 
ble quantities.— The  Fish  River,  ubicji 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Campbell  River 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  road 
aud  bridge  ow  the  latter,  lias  also  two 
very  fertile  plains  on  its  banks,  the  one 
called  O'Oonuell  Plains,  aud  the  other  Mac- 
quarie  Plains,  both  of  considerable  exfent, 
aud  very  capable  of  yielding  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  • 

"  At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
the,  bridge  Over  the  Campbell  River,  Ba- 
thurst  Plaius  open  to  the  view,  presenting 
a  rich  tract  of  champaign  country  of  eleven 
miles  in  length,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
gently  rising  and  very  beautiful  hills,  thinly 
wooded.  The  Macquarie  River,  which  is 
constituted  by  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and 
Campbell  River,  takes  a   wiudingcjiu*/ 
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through  the  plains,  which  can  be  easily 
traced  from  the  high  lands  adjoining,  by 
the  particular  verdure  of  the  trees  on  its 
banks,  and  which  are  likewise  the  only 
trees  throughout  the  extent  of  the  plains. — 
The  level  and  clean  surface  of  these  plains 
gives  them  at  first  \iew  very  much  the 
appearance  of  lands  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

a  It  is  impossible  to  behold  this  grand 
scene  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 
surprise,  whilst  the  silence  and  soMtude 
which  reign  in  a  space  of  such  extent  and 
beauty  as  seems  designed  by  Nature  for  the 
occupancy  and  comfort  of  man,  create  a 
degree  of  melancholy  in  the  mind  which 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

u  The  Governor  and  suite  arrived  at 
these  plains  on  Thursday  the  4th  of  May, 
and  encamped  on  the  southern  or  left  bank 
of  the  Macqnarie  River— the  situation 
being  selected  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect 
for  many  miles  in  every  direction  around  it. 
At  fhis  place  the  Governor  remained  for  a 
week,  which  time  he  occupied  in  making 
excursions  in  different  directions  through 
the  adjoining  country,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  Gover- 
nor fixed  on  a  site  suitable  for  the  erection 
of  a  town  at  some  future  period,  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  Bathurst,  in  honour 
of  the  present  secretary  of  state  for  the  co- 
lonies.—The  situation  of  Rathurst  is  ele- 
vated sufficiently  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
floods  whi«h  mav  occur,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  near  to  the  river  on  its  south  bank 
•s  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of  its  clear 
ami  beautiful  stream.  The  mechanics  and 
settlers  of  whatever  description  who  may 
t>e  hereafter  permitted  to  form  permanent 
residences  to  themselves  at  this  place,  will 
have  the  highW  important  advantages  of 
a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  with  a  beautiful 
ri%er  flowing  through  it,  for  all  the  uses  of 
roan. '  The  Governor  must  however  add, 
that  the  hopes  which  'were  once  so  san- 
guineK  entertained,  of  this  river  becoming 
navigable  to  the  Western  Sea',  have  ended 
•In  disappointment* 

'  f  During  the  week  that  the  Governor  re-a 
ma i ued  at  Bathurst,  he  made  daily  excur- 
sions'in  various  directions?  one  of  these 
extended  twenty-two  miles  south-west, 
and  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  all 
flie  others,  he  found  the  country  composed 
chiefl  ,  of  valleys  and  plains,  separated  oc- 
casionally by  ranges  of  low  hills; — the 
soil  throughout  belm?  generally  fertile,  and 
well  circumstanced  for  the  purpose  of  agri- 
culture or  grazing.  * 


"  The  Governor  here  feels  much  pleasure 
in  being  enabled  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  that  the  favourable  reports  which 
he  had  received  of  the  country  to  the  west 
of  the  Blue  Mouutains  have  not  beeu  by 
anv  means  exaggerated, — the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  the  journey 
from  hence  are  certainly  great  and  inevita- 
ble ;  but  those  persons  v*ho  may  be  inclin- 
ed to  become  permanent  settlers  there,  will 
probably  content  themselves  with  visiting 
this  part  of  the  colony  but  rarely,  and  of 
cou»se  will  have  them  seldom  to  encounter. 
Plentv  of  water  and  a  sufficiency  of  grass 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  for  the 
support  of  such  cattle  as  may  be  sent  over 
(hem  ;  and  the  tracts  of  fertile  soil  ami 
rich  pasturage  which  the  uew  country  af- 
fords, are  fully  extensive  enough  for  anv 
increase  of  population  and  stock  which 
can  possibly  take  place  for  many  years. 

"  Within  a  distance  often  miles  from  the 
site  of  Bathurst,  there  is  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  clear  of  timber, 
and  fully  one  half  of  that  may  be  consider- 
ed excellent  soil,  well  calculated  for  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in 
pro|>ortion  as  the  soil  improves  the  timber 
degenerates ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
every  where  to  the  westward  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  much  inferior  both  in  size  and 
quality  to  that  within  the  present  colouy  : 
there  is,  however,  a  sufficiency  of  timber 
of  tolerab'e  quality  within  the  district 
around  Bathurst,  for  the  purposes  of  house- 
building and  husbandry. 

"The  Governor  has  here  to  lament,  that 
neither  coals  nor  lime  stone  have  yet  been 
discovered  iu  the  western  country;  arti- 
cles in  themselves  of  so  much  importance, 
that  the  want  of  them  must  be  severely 
felt  whenever  that  country  shall  be  settled. 

"  Having  enumerated  the  principal  and 
most  important  features  of  this  new  coun- 
try, the  Governor  has  now  to  notice  some 
of  its  live  productions.  All  around  Ba- 
thurst abounds  in  a  variety  of  game;  and 
the  two  principal  rivers  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  fish,  but  all  of  one  denomina- 
tion, resembling  the  perch  in  appearance* 
and  of  a  delicate  and  fine  flavour,  not  un- 
like that  of. a  rock  cod  :  this  fish  grows  to  " 
a  large  size,  and  is  very  voracious.  Seve- 
ral of  them  were  caught  during  the  Gover- 
nor's stay  at  Bathurst,  and  at  the  halting- 
place  on  the  Fish  River.  One  of  those 
caught  weighed  17lbs.  and  the  people  stat- 
ioned at  Bathurst  reported  that  they  ha$ 
caught  some  weighing  £5lbs. 

*•  The  field  game  are  the  kangaroos, 
emus,  black  swans,  wild  geese,  wild  tur- 
keys, bustards,  ducks  of  various  kinds 
quail,  hrdnze,  and  other  pigeons,  fcc,  &«. 
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The  water-mole*  of  paradox,  also  abounds 
in  all  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

u  The  site  designed  for  the  town  of  Ba- 
ther*!, by  observation  taken  .nt  the  flag- 
staff, which  was  erected  on  the  day 
of  Bathurst  receiving  that  name,  is  si- 
tuated in  latitude  S3°  27'  45"  south,  and 
in  longitude  149°  37'  45"  east  of  Oreeu- 
mrh  being  also 27 J  miles  north  of  Go- 
vernment-house  in  Sydney,  and  9  H  west. 
of  it,  hearing  west  20*  SO'  north,  83  geo- 
graphic miles,  or  95{  statute  miles;. the 
measured  toad  distance  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst  being  140  English  miles. 

'•The  road  constructed  by  Mr.  Cox  and 
the  party  under  him  comment  es  at  Emu 
Ford,  ou  the  left  baukof  the  river  Nepean, 
and  is  thence  carried  101 J  miles  to  the 
flagstaff  at  Bathurst:  this  road  has  been 
carefully  measured,  aud  each  mile  regu- 
larly marked  ou  the  trees  growing  ou  the 
left  side  of  the  road  proceed iug  towards 
Bathurst. 

"The  Governor  in  his  tour  made  the  fol- 
lowing stages,  iu  which  he  was  princi- 
pally regulated  by  the  consideration  of 
having  good  pasturage  for  the  cattle,  and 
pleuty  of  water : 
1st  stage : — Spring  Wood,  distant 

from  Emu  Ford 12  miles 

5d  ditto — Jamiesou's  Valley,  or 

2d  depot,  distant  from  ditto  .  28  miles 
3d  ditto  —  Blackheath,    distant 

from  ditto 41  miles 

4th  ditto  —  Cox's  ttiver,  distant 

from  ditto 56  miles 

5th  ditto— The  Fish  River,  distant 

from  ditto 72  miles 

<5th  ditto — Sidtuooth  Valley,  dis- 
tant from  ditto  »    ...     1    .  80  miles 
7th  ditto — Campbell  River,  dis- 

taut  from  ditto  .     . .  .     .91  miles 

Sth  ditto — Bathurst,  distant  from 

ditto 101 1  miles. 

'**  At  all  of  which  places  the  traveller 
my  assure  himself  of  good  grass,  aud  wa- 
ter'in  abundance. 

"On  Thursday  the  11th  of  May  the 
governor  and  suite  set  out  from  Bwthurst 
on  their  return,  and  arrived  at  Sydney  ou 
Fridsv  the  1 9th  ultimo. 
"  *'  The  Governor  deems  it  expedient  here 
to  notify  to  the  public,  that  he  does  uot 
mean  to  make  arty  grants  of  land  to  the 
westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains  until  he 
shall  receive  the  commands  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Miniaters  on  that  subject,  and  in  repl> 
to  the  report  he  is  now  about  to  make  them 
upon  it. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  such  gentlemen  or 
other  respectable  free  persons  as  may  wish 
to  visit  this  new  couutry,  will  be  pessvitted 
to  do  so  on  making  a  written  application 
Jo  the  Governor  to  that  effect ;  who  will 


order  them  to  be  famished  with  written 
passes.  It  is  at  the  same  time  strictly  o*» 
dered  and  directed,  that  no  person,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  shall  attempt  to  tra- 
vel over  the  Blue  Mountains  without  hav- 
ing previously  applied  for  and  obtained 
permission,  iu  the  above  prescribed  form. 
The  military  guard  stationed  at  the  first 
de|iot  on  the  mountains  will  receive  full 
instructions  to  prevent  the  progress  of  any 
persons  who  shall  not  have  obtained  regu- 
lar passes.  The  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ing and  strictly  enforcing  this  regulation  is 
too  obvious  to  every  one  who  will  reflect 
on  it,  to  require  any  explanation  here. 

"  The  Governor  cannot  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  his  tour,  without  offering  hit  best 
acknowledgements  to  William  Cox,  Esq. 
for  the  important  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  colony  in  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
by  opening  a  passage  to  the  new-disco- 
vered country,  and  at  the  same  time  as* 
suriug  him,  that  he  shall  hate  great  plea- 
sure in  recommeuding  his  meritorious  ser- 
vices on   this  occasion  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  bis  Majesty's  Ministers. 
41  By  command  of  his  Excellency, 
The  Governor. 
"  John  Thomas  Campbell, 
Secretary,* 


This  is  not  the  only  exertion  made  by 
our  countrymen  to  obtain  an  acjjeaintaace 
with  the  country  in  which  tbey  reside*  and 
with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
latest  communication  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsdeo*  dated  Paramatta,  Man  SO,  ISIS. 
That  worthy  gentleman  had  taken  occa- 
sion of  accompanying  several  Missionaries 
aud  Settlers  to  New  Zealand  >  he  travelled 
several  miles  into  the  country,  in  some 
places,  and  found  the  inhabitants,  their  ef* 
forts  of  cultivation,  aud  their  readiness  to 
receive  intercourse,  much  more  satisfactory 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Po- 
tatoe  seems  to  have  effected  wonders, 
among  them.  One  field  of  forty  acres 
was  not  only  fenced  in,  but  red  need  to 
garden  neatness,  and  not  a  weed  left  in  it. 

A  village,  containg  about  two  hundred 
houses,  was  found  strongly  fortified,  hy  three 
wtsle  aud  deep  trenches,  dug  at  a  few  paces 
distance  from  each  other;  aud.  nil  three 
were  fenced  with  split,  or  entire,  trees, 
twenty  feet  high.  The  whole,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill.  The  reader,  acquainted 
wjih  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country, 
will  instantly  recollect  an  ancient  British 
town:  nor  will  he  deny  the  resemblance  of 
the  ancient  Britons  with  these  people,  who 
are  thus  described :  '•  Th&Neiw  Zea landers 
will  not  be  insulted  with  impunity,  nor 
treated  as'  men  without  understanding." 
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INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 


FROM  THE 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  INDIA, 

AND  TIIE 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

The  following  intelligence  is  the  latest 
that  has  been  received  concerning  this  an- 
cient community  of  Christians,  long  con- 
cealed, and  lately  re-discovered.  We  have 
given  several  articles  of  which  it  has  been 
the  subject ;  and  may,  possibly,  attempt  to 
Wm  an  orderly  sketch  of  their  history — 
These  extracts  are  from  the  Journals  of  the 
American  Missionaries.  Says  Mr.  Newell, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  speaking  of  Cochin,— 

It  opens  a  door  to  an  uncultivated  re- 
gion, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place  are  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  stand 
in  great  need  of  instruction,  who  would 
vthonkfally  receive  the  instruction  of  pru- 
dent missionaries,  if  they  did  not  attempt 
to  withdraw  them  from  their  own  church, 
vnd  who  might  be  made  use  of  to  immense 
-advantage  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the 
sjouth  of  India.  On  my  voyage  from  Cey- 
4on  to  Bombay  I  touched  at  Cochin,  and 
.from  thence  visited  the  Syrian  Christians. 
I  found  among  them  none  of  that  bigotry 
•end  jeoJousv,  which  characterizes  the 
<C%urch  of  Rome.  They  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  but  they  are  willing  to 
be  instructed.  They  were  about  erecting 
•two  seminaries,  in  different  parts  of  the 
•country,  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  But  they  have  none  among  i  hem 
capable  of  teaching.  I  asked  the  priests, 
with  whom  I  conversed,  whether  they 
'would  like  to  have  an  European  come  and 
Teside  among  them,  to  assist  them  in  edu- 
cating their  young  men.  They  seemed  to 
be  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  such  a 
measure,  and  expressed  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  receive  such  a  person,  but  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  their  poverty  could 
not  allow  them  to  make  any  compensation 
for  such  services. 

N  The  following  particulars  are  from  the 
'Journals  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hall;  which 
contain  a  more  formal  Report,  on  the  same 
subject.  The  date  of  these  Reports  is 
August  1814. 


COCHIN. 


"  This  town  is  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  Dutch  people.  They  amount  to  about 
twelve  hundred.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions they  are  extremely  poor  and  without 
employment.  They  have  no  schools,  either 
English  or  Dutch,  except  one  in  which  an 
invalid  serjeant,  very  imperfectly  teaches  a 
little  English. 

*  They  have  a  large  Church,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  decayed  condition.  A  part  of  tros 
pulpit  and  a  part  of  the  roof  have  fallen 
down.  When  the  place  was  taken  [by  th© 
English]  this  venerable  building  was  con- 
verted for  a  time  into  a  stable.  Eight 
years  ago  their  minister  died.  Since  that 
time  thev  have  had  no  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  as  a  natural  consequence,  many 
of  them  have  turned  Roman  Catholics 
rather  than  lose  entirely  the  name  and  ap* 
pearance  of  religion. 

M  Many  of  the  inhabitants  understand 
English  sufficiently  well  to  receive  neb> 
gious  instruction  in  that  language. 

w  At  a  former  period  the  principal  Dutch 
inhabitants  waited  on  the  chief  magistrate, 
represented  to  him  their  situation,  and 
prayed,  that  if  possible  he  would  obtain  ft 
minister  for  them.  To  effect  this  he  made 
repeated  attempts,  but  without  success." 

Steps  have  been  subsequently  taken,  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  effective  College, 
under  the  patronage  of  Major  Monro,  the 
Company's  Resident  at  Travaucore,  for  the 
instruction  of  priests  and  laymen:  of  this 
most  laudable  institution,  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  present  further  particulars. 

The  following  is  the  account  by  these 
gentlemen,  of  the  Syrian  Christians ;  whose 
(Old)  College  they  visited  Nov.  9.  1813. 
They  saw  Bishop  Raymond  ;  and  were  at- 
tended through  the  apartments  by  a  priest, 
youngand  modest,  lately  arrived  from  Italy: 
these  being  Catholic  Syrians. 

"  In  the  college  are  thirty-two  studenls, 
twelve  of  whom  are  Syrian  catholics,  and 
pursue  their  studies  and  devoli  >u*  in  the 
Syrian  language,  without  paviui*  aii)  at- 
tention to  the  Latin.  The  catholic  and 
the  Syrian  cathohc  students  have  each  « 
separate  chapel,  highly  decorated  with 
crucifixes,  images,  paintings  and  Dover*, 
In  their  school  looms  they  have  a  very  few 
books,  and  those  are  sadly  mutilated  and 
defaotd. 
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«•  We  Inquired  for  their  publte  library ; 
bat  they  said  that  they  h^d  none  nt  present, 
tor  the  White  ans  had  destroyed  it.  The 
magi!  tftcetit  pab'ic  building*  Are  surroatided 
with  the  most  miserable  native  hut*.  The 
peop'e,  both  from  their  appears nee*  and 
from  *  representation  given  by  their  bishop, 
are  extremely  poor  and  wretched.  Rut 
none  appeared  more  so  than  about  twenty 
Catechumen,  who  had  advanced  as  fur  as 
the  third  sacrament,  which  they  were  re- 
peating on  their  knees.  Some  were  male* 
tome  female,  some  very  old,  others  very 
young*  aud  some  were  shockingly  meagre 
and  decrspnJ  The  bishop  said  their  num- 
ber of  converts  the  last  year  was  about  five 
hundred. 

«*  At  Crangftnorc  they  hare  another  coi- 
lejare  with  about  thirty  Syrian  student*. 
The  &yrfo-cathohe  Christians^  tlicy  say,, 
amount  to  entity  thousawd*  and  tbvir 
thatches  to  eighty.  In  ibe  college  at  Ve 
rapoli  each  student  is  boarded  at  two  ru- 

Sees  per  mouth,  aud  all  other  charges  are 
e  frayed  from  public  funds. 

**  At  Verapoli,  as  we  were  informed,  the> 
have  a  full  sized  image  of  St  John,  which, 
ou  the  &4th  of  June,  they  convey  to  the 
water,  and  three  times  immerse.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  they  erect,  in  front  of 
each  church,  a  flag  staff,  on  which  they 
display,  a  sacred  flag  on  their  festival  days. 

**  Wherever  we  go,  we  behold  demon- 
strations of  toe  unparalleled  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  Pope^  apostles.  They  have 
sustained  labours  privations,  and  suffer- 
ings, almost  to  a  miracle;  they  have  de- 
molished idols  and  their  temples;  'baptised, 
In  the  name  of  JesUs,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  ortce  were  pagans,  and  have 
erected  churches  from  one  extremity  of 
India  to  the  other." 

TTie  St.  John,  so  obscurely  hinted  at,  is 
certainly  John  the  Baptist,  whose  festival 
is  fixed  to  June  34.  The  itimersfon  of  his 
image'  three  limes  deserves  hotice,  nsit  not 
only  marks  the  character  of  the  Holy  man 
commemorated,  but,  as  being  a  coincidence 
Tvitti  the  practice  of  the  Disciples  of  John, 
•a  sect  -ret  remahvhig  near  Aritiocli  in  Syria, 
Who  bapttte  infants  *t  forty  days  -ofti,  t>j 
trine  immenion. 

Quit  ting  the  CaHnrfic  Syrians,  oifr  tra- 
vellers the  neat  day,  Mdv.*S,  went  to  Ca- 
detfede,  about  fourteen  nwtesfrota  Cochin, 
where  ttle  fate  Syrian  Bishop  resided. 
This  tillage,  m  common  wltfi  other  Syrian 
tillages,  bears  tfce«an*4f  "  the  Nfctfflsitfa 


IWsdh**  thendtffccftirrtHftVrtf^etfe^of 
mdeh  neater  sppfeiWnce  tb At  those  of  ft* 
lower  ttHler  of  natives  fin  general  A  largtf 
stone  crdfe  at  the  entrance  marfcs  it  as  a 
CArftffon  Village.  Hiese  people  seem  td 
have  suffered  from  their  former  subjecti6n 
to  the  Catholics:  in  the  front  of  their 
Church  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  with 
her  son ;  and  a  strange  assemblage  of  ani- 
main,  by  way  of  ornament.  The  inside 
stso  much  resembles,  in  its  decorations,  a 
Cathblic  Church:— but  it  is  free  from 
images. 

*  By  die  priests'  account,  St.  Thomas 
came  to  this  country  ftfty-two  years  after 
•he  blrtb  of  our  Savior.  He  planted  dvt 
efron-bea  before  his  death,  and  he  suffered 
mnrtvrdom  near  Madras,  and  from  bis 
converts  arose  the  Syrian  cnorch. 

•'They  formerly  nad  images  in  their 
cfrmrrrYes;  tout  stxty-three  years  ago,  the 
bishop,  on  first  arriving  from  Antroch* 
caused  all  the  images  to  be  destroyed. 

"  Their  number  of  churches  is  fifty-two 
and  a  half:  the  half  ohareb  being  one 
which  vibrates  between  the  Roman  mad 
Syrian  church.  Their  clergy  ate  about 
three  hundred.  None  of  them  ate  mar* 
ried;  being,  as  they  say,  uuable  to  sup- 
port families  They  have  no  other  .main- 
tenance from  the  people,  than  what  arises 
from  the  perquisites  at  marriages,  funerals, 
and  special  mass.  No  one  who  does  not 
inherit  some  sacerdotal  Wood,  is  eligible 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  From  this 
fact  we  inferred 'the  probability,  of  what  a 
comparison  of  features  had  led  us  rb  sus- 
pect, that  the  prices  only  are  of  Syrian 
origin,  ami  that  the  rJeOpte  are  *he  d*> 
eceiidunts  of 'native*  converts* 

w  The  ordinary  service  of  the  church 'fc 
in  Syriac,  a  ianghage  totally  unknown  to 
the  common  people. 

"  We  were  present  at  their  morning  and 
evening  worship.  The  priests  chanted  the 
service  in  Syriac  without  much  appearance 
of  solemnity  or  care.  During  their  di*ro* 
rions  they  several  times  prostrated  them- 
selves, .touching  the  ground  with  their 
'ore  head,  aud  crossing  themselves  as  they 
rose.  The  people  bowed,  and  crossed 
themselves  in  like  manner." 

These  Syrians  were  forcibly  united  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  1044;  but  subse- 
quently broke  off  from  that  Communion* 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  by  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot,  some  years  ago,  to  her  Ma- 
jetty;  exhibiting  the  style  and  manner  of 
Oriental  most  respectful  gallantry- 
To  the  ornament  of  the  veil  of  modesty  and  majesty, 
the  en/ightenerqf  the  canojn/of  chastity  and  mag* 
nificence,  queen  of  the  kingdoms  of Europe,  bright 
star  of  the  constellation  of  glory  and  renown,  to 
whom  together  with  glory  and  prosperity,    be 
health  perpetual? 

Although  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  T 
have  had  the  honour  of  giv ing  that  exalted 
personage  an  account  of  my  health,  whose 
known  celebrity  hns  been  the  cause  of 
great  pleasure  and  happiness  to  me ;  yet 
it  is  matter  of  great  grief  to  me,  that  from 
the  distance  which  separates  us  i  feel  myself 
withheld  from  personally  presenting  to  that 
exalted  personage.the  tribute  of  respect  and 
attachment  which  the  writer  and  all  his 
family  cherish  in  their  hearts  for  her ;  and 
therefore  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a  subject  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, a  diamond  seal-ring,  in  token  of 
friendship,  and  I  hope  that  as  it  is  taken 
immediately  from  my  own  finger,  to  be 
forwarded  thither,  her  Majesty  will  conde- 
scend to  wear  it  upon  hers,  as  a  mark  of 
the  pure  and  unchangeable  fond  wishes  I 
bear  towards  the  English  Queen,  I  iutreaf 
the  Almighty  for  the  good  health  of  her 
Majesty  and  children,  as  a  cause  ofh»p- 

gness  to  the  King,  and  of  glory  to  the 
riglish  nation— and  may  she  be  happy! 

INDIAN    AGRICULTURE. 

,  The  following  remarks  on  the  Agricul- 
ture of  India,  as  it  existed  about  ten  years 
ago,  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  most  fa- 
voured climates  are  not  always  the  most 
felicitous.  Industry  and  intelligence,  with 
the  necessity  for  exerting  them,  may  more 
than  make  amends  fora  smaller  portion  of 
fertility ;  and  it  cannot  but  give  pleasure 
to  every  Briton,  and  to  every  British  agri- 
culturist, especially,  to  reflect  on  the  num- 
ber of  advantages  proposed  to  be  conferred 
not  on  Britaimby  India,  but— on  India,  by 
Britain.  The  paper  is  part  of  an  official 
record  by  the  Governor  General. 

Under  the  present  system  of  Indian 
agriculture,  with  the  advantage  of  a  soil 
of  uncommon  fertility,  and  of  a  climate 
which  yields  a  crop  of  some  description 
to  every  season,  the  industry  of  a  single 
ploughman,  however  exerted,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  cultivate  a  greater 
extent  of  land  within  the  year  than  seven 
acres  j  and  the  expense  of  separating  the 


rice  from  the  husk  for  culinary  purposes, 
after  the  grain  is  reaped,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  inferior  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  grain ;  whilst  a  similar 
operation  can  be  performed  in  England, 
and  in  other  European  countries,  at  aa 
expense  not  exceeding  one-fortieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  crop. 

Similar  defects  pervade  every  branch  of 
Indian  agriculture;  and  in  no  instances  are 
their  injurious  consequences  more  mani- 
festly exemplified,  than  in  the  general 
state  of  the  cattle  employed  iu  the  laboun 
of  the  field  within  these  provinces.  A 
breed  of  strong  and  powerft*  black  cattle 
is  to  be  found  in  very  few  situation >  r re- 
ducing good  pasture  throughout  the  \e*r; 
but  the  weak  and  inefficient  coudition  of 
the  cattle  generally  employed  for  sgnVul- 
iural  and  other  purposes,  as  Well  in  Res- 
gal,  as  in  the  upper  proviuces,  causal 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  iuat. 
tentive  observer. 

In  the  opinion  of  intelligent  .Euronrm 
gentlemen  conv?rsant  with  the  »uhje<t, 
the  profits  of  the  landholder  miitht  he  aug- 
mented in  a  considerable  proportion  by 
the  introduction  of  man\  simple  improve. 
meuts'in  the  implements  of  ngricultire, 
and  in  machine,  y,  now  in  general  114 
throughout  Europe :  b>  th»*se  menus  the 
property  of  a  large  proportion  of  o  r  11  w 
five  pubjects  would  beiin  rcserf,  a "d  gra- 
dually the  comforts  of  affluent  v*o«!<l  it 
more  generally  diffused  through  the  mm 
of  the  people. 

Adverting  to  the  genius  ami  habit*  of 
the  uatives  of  India,  it  canjiot  he  exited 
that  nuy  attempts  will  ever  be  nw<.e  !>r 
them  to  improve  the  system  of  'git  ul,ur* 
practised  for  ages  by  their  ancestors,  u«»- 
'ess  the  example  shall  be  given  to  'bem  by 
•he  government,  and  unless  the  penwmd 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  im- 
provements, arc  found  to  succeed  iu  prac- 
tice, shall  be  clearly  manifested  to  thro. 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  suRgest  im- 
provements, by  a  better  breed  of  bltck 
cattle— by  a  better  system  of  husbiadry- 
by  the  use  of  superior  machines,— by  tbe 
introduction  of  the  turuip  husbandrvv-bj 
circulating  the  general  systematic  pri»«' 
pies  of  the  science,— and  by  an  experi- 
mental course  of  instruction,  on  a  farm  a|V 
propriated  to  the  purpose.— It  is  certaio, 
that  since  that  period  the  potatoeha*  been 
raised  in  India;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
much  more  has  been  accomplished  ia  fa- 
vour of  Indian  Agriaulture. 
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Pemarhabk  Death  by  the  beak  of  a  Bird. 
A  •  orouer  s  Inquest  was  held  not  long 
ago  on  the  body  of  a  young  washer- 
man, who  ww  found  dead  near  Sir  John 
Rnyri'shou*?  at  Chowringee.,  On  the  in- 
quest  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was 
carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  his  head — 
that  an  adjutant  [bird]  called  by  the  natives 
a  Hnrueeluh,  or  swaliower  of  bones,  darted 
down  on  the  deceased,  and  wounded  the 
jugular  vein,  the  loss  of  blood  from  which 
occasioned  his  death.  The  verdict  was 
Accidental  Dtuth, 

Extract  vf  a  letter  /rem  an  Officer  in  Gene- 
ral MarHndelTs  Camp,  at  Nakun,  dated 
19'A  «/  May,   1815. 

From  w  hat  Cazee  Punt  has  informed  us, 
the  Goorkhas  are  tributary  to  the  Chinese: 
every  third  year  they  send  Ambassadors 
with  several  Lacks  of  Rupees  as  a  tribute, 
and  this  year  they  ought  to  have  sent  one. 
This  tribute  originated  in  consequence  of 
the  Goorkhas  having  attempted  to  seize 
some  villages,  which  were  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
shewed  an  inclination  to  extend  their  con- 
quests in  that  direction.  This  conduct 
gave  great  cause  of  alarm  to  the  Chinese. — 
An  army  was  fitted  out  and  sent  against 
these  marauders.  After  several  engage- 
■rents,  they  were  forced  to  retire  into  their 
own  country — the  Chiuese  followed  them 
up  so  closely,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
cry  for  quarter,  and  gladly  entered  into 
the  terms  offered  them, — to  pay  a  tribute 
of  so  many  lacks  of  Rupees  every  third 
year.  The  Goorkhas  fiuding  they  could 
not  make  any  conquests  in  the  Chinese  di- 
rection*, made  an  attempt  on  the  opposite 
quarter,  and  in  the  year  1802-3  entered 
this  country,  and  took  possession  of  it,  dur- 
ing tne  time  the  conquest  of  this  territory 
waa  going  ou,  the  Rajah  of  Napaul  was 
at  Benares. 

,  CEYLON. 

liberality  of  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  acknow- 

tedged  by  the  Ceylon  Bible  Society. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  So- 
ciety be  given  to  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society*  for  the  gift  of  9000  copies  of 
the  Cingalese  New  Testament,  and  830 
copies  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament, 
which  their  benevolent  liberality  has  ena- 
bled this  Society  to  distribute  among  the 
S habitants  of  this  Island,  to  whom  the 
rriptures  in  their  native  languages  were 
almost  unknown. 

Resolved,  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  offered  to  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  for  their  munificent  contri- 
bution of  5000  Sicca  Rupees  in  aid  of  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  Cingalese. 


These  were,  among  many  otter  Reso- 
lutions, passed  August  6,  1814,  at  a  Ge- 
neral Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Col  umbo. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  They  do  equal  honour  to 
both  giver  and  receiver ;  and  both  are  our 
countrymen  in  India. 


Malabar  Drama :  Patrtaeeh  Jab. 
Among  other  amusements  lately  pre* 
*ented  to  the  company  (June  4,)  invited  to 
'he  Kings  House,  at  Col  urn  bo,  on  account 
of  the  rejoicings  by  which  his  Majesty's 
Birth  Day  was  celebrated,  waa  a  Malabar 
play,  given  in  compliment  to  the  Moode- 
li.irs,  and  other  diguitaries  of  the  late  Can- 
dian  Court.  The  chief  character  was  the 
£reat  Hindoo  Rajah,  Arishantra,  a  most 
scrupulous  lover  of  truth.  His  temptations 
to  utter  a  falshood,  were  the  subjects  of  the 
drama,  and  the  whole  story  bore  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Job.  It  was  repeated  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  another  company,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  popular  performance. 

JAVA. 

Extracts  from  a  discourse  delivered  by  the 
Governor ',  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of 
Java,  Sept.  10,  1815. 

The  principle  object  of  this  discourse  is, 
to  detail  the  exertions  made  to  acquire  a 
pe/fect  acquaintance  with  the  country  and 
the  nstives. 

Speakiug  of  Banc  a,  says  Governor  Raf- 
fles,      "I  have  to  report 

a  collection  of  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  position,  geological 
structure  and  natural  productions  of  that 
important  island  :  the  state  of  society  has 
not  been  omitted  in  that  investigation;  and 
satisfactory  data  have  beeu  furnished,  fruro 
which  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  well  ss  to  deduce  plans 
for  their  progress  and  advancement  in  cK 
vitizatton  and  happiness. 

It  is  only  during  the  late  periods  of  the 
European  establishments,  that  Bauca  has 
attracted  notice.  The  discovery  of  the  tiu 
mines  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  last 
century,  first  gave  it  celebrity;  but  we  can 
only  date  the  commencement  of  scientific 
investigation,  or  European  controul,  from 
the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, in  1812 '. 

Dr.  Horsefield  has  constructed  the  ouV 
lines  of  a  map,  on  which  are  laid  down 
the  principal  rivers,  the  mouBftsin*  an* 
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of  hills,  with  the  settlements  of  the 
Malays  and  Chinese*  and  the  local  subdi- 
vision! adppted  by  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. 

After  completing  a  detailed  geographical 
ttCOMia*  of  to*  island,  aad  furnishing  sta- 
tistic tallies  of  Ifee  population  and  produce, 
Dr.  Horsefield  proceeds  to  a  narrative  of 
the  mineralogical  appearances,  as  expla- 
natory of  the  constitution  of  the  mines,  and 
of  the  geolcfiool  history  «f  tbe  country. 

On  tbe  mineralogical  constitution  of 
papca,  he  observes,  that  the  direction  of 
the  island  being  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, it  /bllows,  not  oqly  this  direction  of 
jSofliatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  but 
also  Uie  great  chain  of  Asiatic  mountains, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  which  termi- 
jnates  in  Ceylpn,  while  another,  traversing 
Arakan.Pcgu,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  sua 
probably  Sumatra,  sends  off  an  interior 
range  through  Banca  and  Rilliton,  where  | 
it  be  may  considered  to  disappear. 

The  elevated  parts  of  Banca  are  observed 
to  have  the  same  constitution  as  .the  great 
continental  chain,  being  composed  prin- 
cipally of  granite:  after  which  occurs  a 
species  of  rock  which  Dr.  Horsefield  terms 
red  iron-stone,  extensively  distributed  in 
situations  of  secondary  elevation  in  single 
rocks,  or  in  veins  covering  large  tracts  of! 
Country.  Tracts  composed  of  this  rock  arc  j 
bounded  by  alluvial  districts,  which  are! 
.again  subdivided  into  undulating  hills,  gra-i 
dually  rising  on  others  of  apparently  prior; 
formation,  and  such  as  are  low  and  level, 
of  recent  origin,  and  bordering  on  the- 
mouths  of  tbe  rivers.  Those  districts  which,  j 
occurring  in  juxta- position  with  the  prkni-| 
•tive  portions,  fill  that  space  between  these; 
latter  and  the  veins  of  red  iron-stone,  or,! 
.again,  between  those  and  the  alluvial  parts 
•re  stratified;  and  the  strata  uniformly  bo 
futontally  arranged. 

It  is  through  these  horizontal  strata  that 
vtbe  tin-ore  is  represented  to  be  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  re- 
jnarked,  it  appears  to  be  either  immedi- 
ately under  the  jprface,  or  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it. 

Another  section  of  the  report  contains  a 
view  of  the  tin-mines,  exhibiting  a  general 
enumeration, of  those  worked  at  present,  or 
in. former  periods,  with  an  account  of  the 
process  of,  mining,  and  the  ecouomy  of  the 
mines. 

The  process  of  mining  in  Banca  is  re 
inarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  consists  )n 
an  excavation  of  a  square  or  oblong  form, 
made'  by  digging  perpendicularly  to  the 
-feeds'or  strata  containing  the  ere,  and  in  a 
proper  application  of  tbe  watar  to  facilitate 
Vie  labours  of  the  miners,  and  the  washing 


of  the  ore.  There  is  oo  jioqesji*?  m  Banca, 
aa  in  countries  where  the  metal  lies  *on- 
jueaied  in  deep  veios,  Jo  bfiv*  recourse  to 
difficult  operations,  or  expeu^**  mac  hine- 
ry;  and  the  proces*  iiuJeed,  requires  so 
little  previous  inatruiijou,  that  it  if  mostly 
performed  by  persons  wWe  only  gu»ii&- 
catiou  is  a  rohusft  couatitutiou.  A  ifavouf- 
ab^s  spot  being  sauted, Jtjbe^it  Uajtetd^qd 
out,  a  caoal  co^duct^d  from  jthe  .nearest 
rivulet.. and  then,  i\wmwfi  exxav^e  ttys 
soil  uujtil  tjiey  arrive  #  %»  stratlAW  con- 
taining the  ore,  which  isfu^^egxqsited  in 
heaps  near  tjie  water,  so  as  to  be  placed 
epuyenieutjy  for  waging:  }be  aqueduct 
is  lined  with  the  bark  of  ^ar^e  tneea.  iiid, 
a  stronger  current  being  produced  by  ^the 
admission  of  more  water,  the  jieaos  are 
thrown  in,  and  agitated  by  the  workmen; 
t^e  particles  of  ore  subsiding  through  their 
gravity,  and  those  of  common  eartn  beings 
carried  away  by  the  current. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  .ore  is  thus 
accumulated,  the  process  of  smelting  com- 
mences: this  is  also  very  minute.1v  and  ac- 
curately described  by  Or  Horsefield.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  almost  aB 
the  operations  connected  with  the  process 
of  mining  and  refining  of  metal  are  per- 
formed by  Chinese. 

In  his  botanical  pursuits,  Dr.  Horsefield 
has  been  peculiarly  successful,  his  desi-rir> 
fions  comprising  a  collection  pf  upwards  of 
five  hundred  plants,  of  which  sixteen  ap- 
pear to  be  of  doubtful  ^epera. 

An  account  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
mode  of  life  and  occupations,  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  the  history  of  the  different 
settlements,  is  introduced  into  this  valuable 
report,  which  1  hope  will  shortly  appear 
in  print,  under  the  patronage  of  the'  East- 
India  Company.    .    .    .    :.    .    .     ,     .  \ 

The  Inhabitants  of  Baqca  consist  of  Ma- 
lays, Chinese,  and  Indigenes,  of  whom  tbe 
latter  are  subdivided*  into  Orang  Outiong 
(men  of  the  mountains)  or  Mountaineers  5 
and  Ray  ads  or  Orang  Laut  (men  of  tbe 
sea)  or  sea  people.  The  Malays  are  few  in 
number,  of  a  peaceable:  but  indolent  dispo- 
sition, and  of  little  importance  in  the*  af- 
fairs of  the  island.  The  Chinese  in  Banca. 
preserve  their  original  hafote  of  industry, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance;  they  are  the 
most  useful  among*  the  inhabitants,  and  in* 
dispensable  in  the  labours  of  the  mtneo. 
The  general  character  of  the  Uraog  Gs*- 
nung,  or  Mountaineers,. tbe  original,  and, 
perhaps,  most  interesting  portion  of  tlfte 
population,  is  rude  simplicity.  Dispersed 
over: large  tracts  in  the. interior  of  th» 
eouartry,  •  they  Jiwe  nearly. in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, but  submit  without  resistance  to  ttie 
gaoeraj  aegalatioiis  t  which  have  beem  - 
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b'rshed,  and  wilting??  perform  the  labours 
required  of  them;  although  their  natural 
timidity  and  wandering  habits,  render 
them,  iu  a  considerable  degree,  inacces- 
sible to  Europeans.  The  Ray  ads  are  the 
pe«Mi:»  of  a  peculiar  people,  so  called,  who 
wiin  their  families  and  households,  live  in 
small  prows,  in-  the  Bays  of  Jebus  and 
Kl  khutt  and  obtain  subsistence  by  fishing 
ami  adventure.  Particular*  of  the  Moun- 
taineers and  Rayads,  will  form  a  separate 
notice. 

Antiquities  of  java. 

To  attempt  any  satisfactory  description 
of  the  various  monument*  of  antiquity,  aiui 
of  a  former  worship,  which  are  to  be  found 
id  almost ever>  district  of  the  island,  would 
be  impracticable  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
sod,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  notices,  I 
must  content  myself  with  assuring  you, 
that  however  deficient  ive  may  be  hi  scien- 
tific information,  or  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
mythology,  sacred  to  which  these  monu- 
ments may  have  been  reared,  measures 
hare  been  taken  that  a  record,  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  exactness  at  least,  should 
exist  of  the  actual  remains  of  Hindunon  in 
Jars.  I  am  iudebted  to  Captain  Baker, 
who  is  now  actively  engaged  in  these  pur- 
nils*  for  the  most  accurute  sketches  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  most  important 
of  these  ruins,  as  well  as  for  ground-plans, 
sad  elevations  of  the  principal  temples, 
with  notices  of  much  valuable  information 
which  is  to  be  collected  of  their  origin,  ob- 
ject, and  history. 

You  are  aware  that  the  most  splendid 
of  these  monument*  are  to  be  found  at 
Prambanan,  Boro  Bodo  and  Singa  Sari. 
Of  the  first  an  interesting  description  is 
given  in  the  last  volume  of  our  Transac- 
tions, by  our  highly  esteemed  friend,  Colo- 
nel Mackenzie.  Circumstances  have  since 
admitted  of  a  more  minute  investigation  ; 
and  our  information,  as  far  as  regards  their 
present  state,  is  much  more  complete. 
These  extensive  ruins  lay  claim  to  the  high- 
est antiquity  j  and,  considering  the  vicinity 
of  the  temples  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
eariiest  monarchy  in  Java,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, in  the  words  of  Captain  Baker,  to 
lament  the  contrast  of  the  present  times, 
tiilk  -  times  long  since  past."  "  Nothing," 
be  observes,  u  can  exceed  the  air  of  me- 
lancholy, desolation,  and  rnin,  which  this 
*|*>t  presents ^  and  the  feelings  of  every  vi- 
sitor must  be  forcibly  in  unison  with  the 
s< »  ue  of  surrounding  devastation,  when  he 
reflex  ts  upon  the  origin  of  this  once  veue- 
rateri,  hallowed  spot;  the  seat  and  proof 


a  religion  bo  longer  acknowledged,  «*4 
scarcely  known  among  them  by  names 
when  ue.refleeta  Upon  that  boundless  pro- 
fusion of  active,  unwearied  skill  and  pa* 
tience,  the  noble  spirit  of  generous  emula- 
tion, the  patronage  and  encouragement 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  must  have  re* 
ceived,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  and 
resources  which  the  Javanese  of  Ihosn 
times  must  have  possessed  f 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  Chandi 
Sewo,  or  Thousand  Temples,  which  form 
a  priucipal  part  of  these  ruins,  he  laments 
his  inability  to  convey  any  adequate  idea* 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  even  of  the 
actual  dismantled  state  of  this  splendid 
seat  of  magnificence  and  of  the  arts.— * 
"  Never,"  he  observes,  "  have  I  met  with 
such  stupendous,  laborious  and  finished 
specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of  the  po* 
lished,  refined  taste  of  ages  long  since  for- 
got, and  crowded  together,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  as  characterize  and  are  mani- 
fested in  this  little  spot ;  and,  though,  I 
doubt  not,  there  are  some  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  more 
worthy  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  or  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist,  yet  Chandi  Sewo  must 
ever  rank  with  the  foremost  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  curiosity,  or  of  antiquarian  re- 
search." 

1  have  preferred  giving  you  the  words  of 
Captain  Baker,  while  the  subject  was  fully 
impressed  ou  his  mind,  and  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  objects  which  he  content? 
plated :  tthere  is  a  feeling  excited  at  such  4 
moment  that  gives  a  colouring  to  the  pic7 
ture,  which  is  weakened  iu  the  faded  tints 
of  a  more  distant  view. 

Next  to  Prambanan,  the  ruins  of  Boro 
Bodo  may  be  ranked  as  remarkable  for 
grandeur  in  design,  peculiarity  of  style* 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  This  temple 
is  in  the  district  of  Boro,  uuder  the  resi- 
dency of  the  Kadu,  whence  1  presume  it 
takesits  name  \  Bodo  being  either  a  term  of 
contempt,  cast  upon  it  by  the  Mahometans^ 
or  erroneously  so  pronounced,  instead  of 
Bud  ho — which,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
iu  the  Javanese  language,  is  syuouituoue- 
with  ancient,  or  heathen.  It  is  built  so  as 
to  crowp.  the  upper  part  of  a  smali  hill,  the 
summit  terminating  in  a  dome.  The  build- 
ing is  square,  and  is  composed  of  seven  ter- 
races rising  one  above  the  other,  ea<  h  of 
which  is  enclosed  by  stone  walls;  the  a*- 
ceut  to  the  different  terraces  being  by  four 
flights  of  steps,  leading  from  four  priucipal 
entrances,  one  ou  eat h  side  of  the  square- 
On  the  top  are  several  small  latticed 
domes,  the  upper  part  terminating  in  one 


of  the  perfection  of  arts  now  no  longer  in    of  a   larger   circumference.    In  separatjp 
essjtence  in  Jav*>  the  type  and  emblem  of  I  niches,  or  rather  temples,  at  equal   die- 
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fences,  fumed  in  the  walls  of  the  several 
terraces,  are  contained  upward  of  three 
hundred  stone  images  of  devotees,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  being  each  above  three 
feet  high.  Similar  fmages  are  within  the 
domes  above ;  and  in  compartments  in  the 
walls,  both  within  and  without,  are  carved 
to  relief,  and  in  the  most  correct  and  beau- 
tiful style,  groupes  Of  figures,  containing 
historical  scenes  and  mythological  cere- 
nonies,  supposed  to  be  representations  of  a 
principal  part,  either  of  the  Raraayan  or 
Mahabaat.  The  figures  and  costume  are 
evidently  Indian;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  whole  construction,  or  the 
beauty,  richness,  and  conpctness  of  the 
sculpture. 

The  name,  and  resemblance  of  the 
images  which  surround  this  temple  to  the 
figure  of'Budha,  has  induced  an  opinion 
that  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
worship  of  that  deity,  but  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  large  temple,  and  evidently  connected 
with  it,  are  the  remains  of  several  smaller 
temples,  constructed  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  temples  af  Prambauan,  and  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  sculptures  and  images  of 
the  Braminical  worship.  A  large  but  mu- 
tilated stone  figure  of  Brahma  was  found 
in  a  field  hard  by ;  and  as  there  are  images 
similarly  resembling  Budha  to  be  found  at 
Prambanan,  it  would  seem,  that  if  they 
•re  ascertained  to  represent  that  deity, 
these  buildings  must  have  been  erected  at 
a  period  when  the  worship  was  not  sepa- 
rated. 

Although  the  general  design  of  tbis  tem- 
ple differs  from  those  at  Prambanan,  a  si- 
milar style  of  sculpture  and  decoration  is 
observable;  and  the  same  may  be  also 
traced  in  the  ruins  at  Shiga  Sari,  situated 
•in  the  Residency  of  Pasaruan,  where  are 
still  to  be  found  images  of  Brahma,  Ma- 
hadewa,  Ganesa,  the  Bull  Nundi,  and 
others,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  preservation 

>    than  any  remaining  at  Prambanan  or  Boro 

'  Bodo. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ments in  this  quarter,*  however,  is  an -im- 
mense colossal  statue  of  a  man  resting  on 
his  hams,  (of  the  same  character  as  the 
porters  hi  Prambanan,)  lying  on  its  face, 
and  adjacent  to  a  terrace,  on  which  it  was 
•riginally  placed.  This  statue  measures  in 
length  about  twelve  feet,  breadth  between 
the  shoulders  nine  feet  and  a  half,  and  at 
the  base  nine  feet  and  a  hal£  with  corre- 
sponding dimensions  in  girth,  cut  from  one 
•olid  stone.   The  statue  seems  evidently  to 


have  fallen  from  the  adjacent  elevated  ter» 
race;  although  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  probability  of  its  having  been  elevated 
to  such  a  station,  with  reference  to  any 
traces  we  now  have  of  the  knowledge 
of  mechanics  by  the  Javanese.  To 
have  raised  it  by  diut  of  mere  manual 
labour  would  appear,  at  the  present 
day,  an  Herculean  task.  The  terrace 
is  about  eighteen  feet  high.  A  second  fi- 
gure, of  the  same  dimensions,  has  since 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
above;  and,  when  the  forest  shall  be  clear- 
ed, some  traces  of  the  large  temple  to 
which  they  formed  the  approach  may 
probably  be  found.  Not  fur  from  Singa 
Sari,  which  was  once  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  in  the  district  of  Malang,  are  several  v 
interesting  ruins  of  temples,  of  similar  con- 
struction, and  of  the  same  st)le  of  orna- 
ment 

These  *buidings  must  have  been  raised 
at  a  period  when  the  highest  state  of  the  ' 
arts  existed,  and  constructed  at  no  very 
distant  date  from  each  other.  Considered 
in  this  view,  they  serve  very  forcibly  and 
decidedly  to  corroborate  the  historical  de- 
tails of  the  country,  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  different  written  compositions 
and  dramatic  entertainments. 

In  noticing  the  more  prominent  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  they  are  to  be  traced  from 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  former 
days,  I  should  be  wautiug  in  attention,  aud 
indeed  in  a  due  respect  to  the  popular  tra- 
dition and  the  still  received  opinion  of  the 
Javans,  did  I  not  speak  of  Guaung  truhu, 
a  mountain,  or  rather  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, (for  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  points  or  summits,  which  have  dia-  , 
tiuct  names,)  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  and  inland  betweeu  Saroa- 
rang  and  Pacalongan,  the  supposed  rest* 
deuce  of  Arjuuo,  and  of  the  demi-gods  and 
heroes  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  B'rata  Yud'ha,  or  IJoly  War.  Here, 
the  ruins  of  the  supposed  palace  of  the  chief 
— the  abode  of  Bima,  his  followers  and  at- 
tendants, are  exhibited;  and  so  rich  was 
once  this  spot,  in  relics  of  antiquity,  that 
the  village  of  Kali  Babar,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  is  stated  to  have  paid 
its  rents,  from  time  immemorial,  in  gold 
melted  down  from  the  golden  images  here 
discovered.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been 
the  desire  to  meet  the  courtly  thirst  for 
these  interesting  relics,  that,  I  regret  to 
say,  many  of  the  buildings,  composed  of  a 
material  less  in  demand,  have  suffered  pre- 
mature dilapidation  on  that  account  Se- 
veral interesting  remains  have  recently 
been  discerned  by   Major  Johnson,  rw 
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dent  at  the  Court  of  the  Susanan ;  and, 
among  these*  the  ruins  at  Suka  deserve 
particular  notice.  But  I  have  already  tres- 
passed on  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  well,  except  in  detail,  and  with 
reference  to  drawings  of  the  extensive  va- 
riety of  erections*  edifices,   images,    and 
poetical 'creations,  which  abound  in  Java. 
As  connected  with  these  early  and  spleu-. 
did  monuments  of  the  former  high  state  of 
the  arts  in  Java,  and  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  are  to  be  noticed  the 
great  variety  of  inscriptions  found  iu  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.     Fac-similes  of 
most  of  these  have  been  taken;  and  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
decyphering  some  of  the  most  interesting. 
The  character  ou  the  stone  found  at  Pram- 
banan  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  Dewa  Na- 
gri  characters  of  India;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of  a  few    characters    extant  at 
Singa  Sari,  on  the  backs  of  stone  images, 
the  only  specimen  yet  discovered  of  this 
peculiar  formation*; 

From  the  vicinity  of  theformer  kingdom 
of  Jong'golo,  not  far  distant  from  the  mo- 
dern Surabaia,  have  been  brought  several 
large  stones,  of  the  shape  of  English  tomb- 
stones, covered  with  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  Javanese  character,  and  in  the 
Kawi  language;  translations  (or  rather  pa- 
raphrases) for  they  principally  contain 
prayers  aud  invocations  to  the  Deity,  in  a 
language,  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  only 
of  which  are  retained,  while  the  idiom  and 
grammatical  construction  has  long  been 
lost." 

South,  Africa* 
We  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Cape,  which  will  be  agreeable  to 
most  of  our  readers,  as  it  depicts  the  meri- 
torious exertions  of  a  net  of  men  who  de- 
serve high  applause  for  the  good  tbey  have 
dooe,  ahd  still  continue  to  do,  to  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

ui  am  just  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion of  about  two  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior.  Baavians  Kloof  is  the  spot  on 
which  three  Moraviau  Missionaries  have 
civilized,  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
taught  some  handicraft  trade  to  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  Hottentots.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  imagi- 
nable to  behold  them  at  church,  clothed 
for  the  most  part  in  sheep  skins— they 
cbauut  the  several  hymns,  and  make  the 
res|M>uses  with  a  softness  of  voice  and  an 
accuracy,  which  strikingly  contrasts  with 
their  appearance.  I  entered  many  of  their 
huts,  and  was  delighted  to  observe  an  air 
of  neatness  pervading  the  whole  of.  them. 
In  one,  a  glass  window  was  remarkable. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  30.  Idt.  V*n.  N.  &  May  1. 


America***  [fcft) 

About  three  hundred  children  were  assem- 
bled around  me  in  the  school-room.    They 
alternately  read  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, wrote  On  slate,  and  sung.     I  brought 
away  with  me  specimens  of  flowered  work 
executed  by  some  of  the  Hottentot  women* 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  first v 
milliners  in  Loudon.     All  excellence  is 
comparative,  and  when  we  consider  that 
but  twenty-two  years  ago  this  great  mini* 
ber  of  our  fellow, -creatures  were  savages, 
in  the  midst  of  inaccessible    mountains, 
that  they  were  in  intellects  scarcely  suj>erior 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  iu  morality 
below  them,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
to  an  expanded  mind,  to  one  capable  of 
contemplating  it  as  such,  few  spectacles 
could  have  been  more  touching,  or  better 
suited  to  awaken  all  the  finest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  than  the  one  I  have  left  behind 
me  at  Bitavians  Kloof." 


AMERICANA. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  various 
sources  of  American  Intelligence,    lately 
received  in  London,    They  contain  a  view 
of  the  situation  of  that  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  late  events,  which  well  deserves 
to  be  recorded;  and  indeed,  pught  not  to  be 
passed  over  slightly.     Whatever  the  error* 
of  the  American  Government  have  been, 
the  people  seem  to  have  felt  the  bitter  con* 
sequences,  and  will  most  probably  long 
remember  the  enmity  manifested  against 
the  Old  Country,  in  favour  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  Emperor  of  France. 

DISTRESS   FOE   WANT   OF    A   CIRCULATING 
MEDIUM. 

Southern  Money. -The  manner  in  which 
the  revenue  is  collected  in  the  Southern 
States  has  the  operation  of  giving  them  a 
very  improper  advantage  in  the  payment  of 
duties.  Iu  Baltimore  the  Bills  of  the  Banks 
of  that  city  are  received  for  Custom  House 
bonds — when  Treasury  Notes  commanded  a 
premium  of  7  to  8  per  cent  in  exchange,  for  ♦' 
their  depreciated  paper.  In  Boston  Trea- 
sury Notes  are  the  cheapest  currency 
which  is  received  for  custom  house  bonds. 
Of  course  the  merchants  of  Boston  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duties  in  a  curreucy  7  or  8  per 
cent,  more  valuable  than  that  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Baltimore  pay.  This  diffe- 
rence on  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty 
o(25  per  cent,  amounts  to  two  percent,  oil 
the  whole  value  of  the  goods,  which 
would  more  than  pay  freight  and  insurance 
from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  so  that  a  marc* 
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bant  of  Boston  having  a  valuable  cargo  of 
goods  will  save  money  by  baring  it  enter- 
ed at  Baltimore,  and  afterward*  transport- 
ed to  BostoiiT-thi»  difference  amotuits  to 
upwards  of  &  cent*  a  gallon  on  Madeira 
Wine*  it  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  on  coffee, 
and  is  full  50  cents  tbecwt  on  white  sugars 
«rr  which  way  be  considered  a  fair  mercan- 
tile profit  ,  Suppose  the  revenue  collected 
iu  Boston  and  Baltimore  to  be  equal,  and 
tp  amount  to  five  mil ii wis  iu  each  place 
per  annum,  Baltimore  will  pay  3d0,0uu  or 
400,000  dollars  less  revenue  per  annum 
than  Boston  on  the  same  quantity  of  goods. 
This  is  a  most  shameful  inequality,  aod 
csJIi i  loudly  for  a  remedy. 

It  is  said,  the  effect  at  Baltimore,  of 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Banks  to 
eventually  resume  specie  payments,  was  to 
reduce  the  price  of  every  article  in  the 
market  5  per  cent,  or  more  iu  one  day.  In 
other  words,  to  appreciate  Bank  Bills  so 
much  in  the  purchase. 

*  A.  writer  in  the  New- York  paper  says 
the  Banks  in  that  city  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  815,000,000}  that  the  deposits 
amount  to  S2;000,000;  that  they  have 
Treasury  notes*  and  the  notes  of  indivi- 
duals to  the  amount  of  522*000,000  ;  and 
but  S5,000,OQQ  in  Bills  in  circulation. 
This  serves  to  shew  that  the  holders  of  the 
Bills  are  safe ,  but  the  Bills  not  being  con- 
vertible into  specie  at  par,  and  not  pur 
chasing  so  much  as  specie,  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  holder.  They  may  in- 
deed be  laid  aside,  like  the  note  of  hand  of 
an  heir,  to  be  good  some  time  or  other,  ra 
ther  than  be  sold  at  present  at  a  discount; 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as  such  a 
note  to  lay  by,  because  they  bear  no  interest.. 

In  New- York,  Boston  money  and  specie 
are  quoted  at  14  to  15  per  cent  advance  ; 
and  Baltimore  money  at  8  to  8  1-2  per  cent 
discount ;  making  the  astonishing  difference 
of  25  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Boston  I 

Small  Notes. — Tliese  substitutes  for  the 
smaller  denominations  of  silver  aud  copper 
coins,  are  supposed  to  be  more  numerous 
at  this  moment  than  all  the  locusts  and 
plages  of  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's  time.  Shop 
keepers,  tavern-keepers,  canal  companies, 
issue,  each  their  respective  "  bills  of 
credit  >"  and  the  tinkers  and  fruit-women, 
it  is  supposed,  will  assert  their  equal  right 
to  C0t»,as  well  as  the  tripe  sellers  and  pep- 
per pot  venders.  A  facetious  grocer  has 
put  a  curious  "  superscription"  on  his 
coin,—"  to  be  received  at  —/or  25 
cents*.",  by  which  he  means  that  in  and  for 
the  consideration  of  25  cents,  he  will  take 


if  b*c1f.  Wh#  will  cowpWn  of  scarcity  of 
money  when  it  overflows  like  the  river 
Nile  in  its  annual  inundation  ?  Doubt- 
less the  consequences  will  be equajly^ruii- 
Jul  in  their  kind.    l&Y.CuiL] 

The  owners  of  the  ship  Euphrates, 
at  Philadelphia  from  Liverpool,  demand 
specie,  or  an  equivalent,  in  pay  for  the 
freight  The  Fmladelphians  complain.  It 
would  be  easy  berea/ter  to  stipulate  the 
kind  of  money  payable  for  freight—the 
price  would  be  conformable. 

Repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  high 
prices  which  Southern  produce  commands; 
but  the  reporters  forget  to  add,  that  the 
payments  for  it  are  made  in  bank  bilk, 
which  are  depreciated  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  below  dollars  and  eagles /  Those 
who  recollect  the  times  of  Old  Continental 
money  (which  had  as  good  foundation  for 
credit  as  any  paper  not  convertible  into 
dollars)  can  inform  these  reporters,  that  a 
single  biscuit  once  commanded  the  high 
price  oifuur  or  five  paper  dollars;  but  that 
those  times  were  lamented^  not  boasted  of. 

Fourteen  different  companies  in  New 
York  State,  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  apply  for  charters  as  banking 
institutions  at  the  present  Session  of  th« 
Legislature  of  that  State.  The  aggregate 
of  the  proposed  capital  is  upwards  of  14 
million  dollars, 

Wss-aiNGTOff,  Oct.  23. 
Counterfeiters.— The  variety  of  bank 
paper  now  in  circulation  has  afforded 
scope  for  a  multitude  of  frauds  on  the  pub- 
lic, detections  of  which  are  daily  taking 
place. 

There  are  in  circulation  in  this  district  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  notes  of  a  batik  said 
to  have  no  existence,  at  Lexington,  In- 
diana territory.  They  are  handsome  notes, 
and  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
public 

DUTIES   OS    EXPORTS  AND.  iStPORTS* 

In  a  letter  recently  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  amount  of  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  exported  there- 
from during  the  years  1812,  1813,  and 
1814  are  thus  stated: 

1812. 

Duties  Received.  Dratetack  payable. 

Si  4,874,090       S  1,542,023 

1813, 

S7,47S,253         S580,32B 

1814. 
S4,720,40O  S^OW 
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OVTLINB  OF  A  FLA*   WOW.  TBI 

NATIONAL  BANK. 

£  We  Charter  of  the  Bank. 

1.  To  continue  21  yean. 

9.  To  be  exclusive. 
J7.     ifc  Capita*  of  </«?  Ba»^ 

1.   To  be  35,000*000  at  present. 

«.  To  be  aagmeuted  by  Congress  to 
50,000,000,  ami  the  additional  sum  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  States. 

3.  'to  be  divided  iuto  350,000  shares 
of  100  dollars  each,  on  the  capital  of 
35,000,000  to  be  subscribed. 

By  the  United  States,  one 
fifth  or  700,000  shares  7,000,000 

By  corporations  and  indivi- 
duals, four  fifths,  or '  2)6,000 
•hares,  28,000,000 


35,000,000 
4*.  Yo  be  compounded  of  public  debt, 
and  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  the  subscrip- 
tions of  corporations  and  individuals  in  pro- 
ikwtious 
0ffUnded  debt,  three  fourths 

equal  to  21,000,000 

Of  gold  and  silver,  one  fourth 

eqnal  to  7,000/K)0 

28,000b  100 
Tbeaabecriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to 

be  at*par. 
The  subscription  of  3  per  cent  stock  to 

be  at  56  per  cent. 
The  subscriptions  of  7  per  cent,  stock  to 

beat  106-51  percent 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may 
be  discharged  at  pleasure  by  the  govern- 
Bsent,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of'  corporations  or 
individuals  td  be  payable  by  instalments. 

(1)  Specie,  at  subscribing, 

On  each  share  5  dollars  1,400,000 

At  6  months  5  dollars  1,400,000 

At  12  months  5  dollars  1,400,000 

At  1$  months  10  dollars '  2,800,000 


(2)  PuHk  Debt,  atsnbscrib- 

fiaeb  share  36  dollars 
At  6  months  26  dollars 
At  12  months  25  dollars 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


28,000,000 

7;  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  9tates 

ft"  be  paid  in  instalments  not  extending 

beyond*  period  of  7  yean;  the  first  in- 


stalment to  be  paid  at  the  timet/ subscrib- 
ing, aud  the  payments  to  be  made,  at  the  ' 
pleasure  of  government,  either  in  gold  or 
silver;  or  iu  6  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government ;  or  In 
Treasury  Notes,  not  fundable,  nor  bearing 
interest,  nor  payable  at  a  particular  time* 
but  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  bank* 
with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  re* 
issue  the  treasury  notes  so  paid  from  time  to 
time,  until  they  are  discharged  by  pay* 
ipents  to  the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
the  stock  portion  of  its  capital,  to  an 
amount  uot  exceeding  in  any  one 

year;  but  if  the  sales  are  intended  to  be 
effected  in  the  United  States,  notice  there- 
of shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  tty* 
Treasury  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  may.  if  they  please,  become 
the  purchasers,  at  the  market  price,  not  ex-> 
ceeaing  par. 

VI.  Bonus  for  the  Charter  of  the  Bank. 
-—The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  premium  to 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimat- 
ing the  profits  of  the  Bank  from  the  pro- 
bable advance  in  the  value  of  its  stock,  and 
the  result  of  its  business  when  iu  foil  ope- 
ration, at  7  per  cent  a  bonus  of  1,500,000 
dollars  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  9,0 
and  4  years  after  the  bank  commences  its 
operations  might,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  considered  as  about  4  per  cent,  upon  its 
capital,  and  would  contribute  a  reasonable 
premium.   - 

Suvr*. 

Prom  an  official  statement  lately  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  slaves  in  Maryland  amounting 
in  number  to  111,500,  is  14,525,845  dol- 
lars. As  Maryland  is  probably  a  fair  pat- 
tern of  the  other  slave  holding  states,  the 
whole  slave  population  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  by  the  last  census  to 
1,185,223  souls,  may  be  valued  at  155 
million  of  Dollars,  making  the  average 
value  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child  150 
dollars. 

GRAiyD    CABAL. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  of  New-York* 
have  sent  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, petitioning  the  assistance  of  the  State 
in  the  formation  of  a  grand  canal  from 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  Hudson.  The  route 
which  they  propose,  is  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  across  the  country 
in  the  most  eligible  direction  to  the  head 
waters  of  Mohawk  river  at  Home  j  thtneo 
along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the 

I  Hudson.    The  length  of  the  canal  will  fce 

1        M* 
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300  miles.  Ik  expense,  after  mtnutely  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  similar  undertakings  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  they  estimate  at 
six  million  of  dollars.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
it  is  supposed  will  be  occupied  in  complet- 
ing the  work ;  making  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  about  half  a  million  annually. 
The  subscriptions  in  land,  by  individuals, 
which  have  been  already  made  in  aid  of 
this  object,  or  which  are  confidently  anti- 
cipated, will  exceed,  it  is  supposed,  one 
million  of  dollars. 

Monday,  Jan,  15- — A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fol- 
lowing Scientific  find  Literary  Societies, 
viz.  the  Masscbusetts  Historical  Society, 
the  Linneean  Society,  and  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  any  other  Scientific  Socie- 
ties, that  the  committee  may  find  it  advise- 
able  to  include  in  the  investigation. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Providence 
bave  agreed  upon  a  petition  to  Congress 
for  the  prohibition  by  law  of  the  importa- 
tion or*  all  Cotton  Goods,  (nankins  except- 
ed) the  product  of  places  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  for  additional  duties  on 
other  coarse  cottons.  They  state  that  in  a 
circle  of  30  miles  from  Providence,  there 
are  no  less  than  140  manufactories,  con- 
taining 130,000  spindles;  that  they  con- 
sume 29,000  bales  of  cotton  annually; 
which  produce  27t840,Ooa  yards  of  cloth ; 
the  weaving  of  whieh  costs  2,227,000  dol- 
lars 5  and  which  in  value  exceeds  six  mil* 
lions  of  dollars.  The  persons  employed 
are  computed  at  26,000. 

Improvement  upon  turning  coati.— A  gen- 
tleman in  Boston,  (Mass.)  who  lately  pur- 
chased a  ready  made  London  coat,  discovered 
on  beginning  to  wear  it,  that  it  was  made  out 
of  an  old  one.  By  scouring,  scraping, 
carding  the  thread-bare  parts,  and  new 
dressing,  an  actually  new  cloth  had  been 
made  out  of  the  old  garment  It  had  been 
so  metamorphosed  by  these  several  opera- 
tions, and  by  the  addition  of  new  trim- 
mings, that  its  former  services  would  not 
have  been  suspected,  but  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bit  of  old  news-paper  in  the 
corner  of  the  new  starched  pocket,  and  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  thread  in  some 
•pots,  in  the  production  of  the  nap  to 
which  it  principally  owed  its  novel  appear- 
ance, it  having  been  wisely  thought,  as  the 
garment  was  fitted  up  not  so  much  for  use 
as  for  tale,  that  show  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  substance. 

The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  (Mass.) 
•and  a  district  including  a  few  families  be- 
yond it  contain  a  population  of  nearly  5000 
ttuls.    Within  these  limits,  the  number  of 


deaths  during  the  year  1815  was  109.  Of 
this. number,  6  were  above  80  years  old; 
11  between  70  and  80;  10  between  50 
and  70 ;  and  34  under  2  years.  The 
number  of  births  during  the  same  period, 
and  within  the  same  limits  was  205. 

The  average  annual  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Charlestown  for  the  last  27  years 
has  been  159  souls.  The  whole  number  of 
births  in  that  period  has  been  3625 ;  and 
of  deaths  1533.  Of  those  who  have  died, 
180  (less  than  I  m  8)  had  passed  their  70th 
year;  more  than  one  third  of  the  180, 
their  80th  year;  and  22  survived  their  90th 
year. 

The  deaths  in  Baltimore,  in  1815,  were 
1349— of  which,  218  were  of  Consumption, 
167  of  Cholera  Morbus,  108  of  Pleurisy, 
158  of  various  fevers,  none  of  malignant, 
98  of  old  age. 

We  understand  that  the  Pews  on  the 
ground  floor  of  St  George's  Church  Greek- 
man  street,  (lately  rebuilt)  were  sold  yester* 
day  for  nearly  24,000  dollars.— (Boston.) 

Springfield,  November  %.— Great  Increase. 
Aaron  Smith  of  Granby,  (Mass.)  raised 
this  year  from  one  seed,  thirteen  Pump- 
kins, weighing  in  the  whole  One  Thousand 
and  Nim  ty  pounds  and  a  half,  the  largest 
weighed  148  lbs, 

There  was  two  or  three  years  since  a 
singular  emigration  of  turkeys  and  squir- 
rels, from  the  lake  country  towards  the 
river,  for  a  width  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  taken  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  river,  and  thousands  were 
drowned  in  crossing. 

Hurricane,  Sept,  23,  1815.— It  is  con- 
tended by  writers  on  the  late  xtorm,  that 
the  salt  which  was  deposited  on  house  win- 
dows and  trees,  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  ocean,  was  not  spread  from  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  because  the  quantity  of  salt  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  is  contained  in 
ocean  water.  We  have  beard  persons  say, 
who  have  resided  on  low  islands  exposed 
to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  islands  have  often 
been  covered  with  spray  in  storms,  but 
they  never  witnessed  similar  effects  on  tht 
houses,  or  on  vegetation,  as  those  noticed 
on  the  Continent  iu  that  hurricane. 

From  the  Dedham  Gazette,— At  New 
London  many  wells  were  entirely  dry  dur- 
ing the  blow,  Sept  23,  and  small  streams 
nearly  ceased  to  run.  In  Montville,  or  a 
contiguous  town  very  near  New  London, 
the  stones  of  a  bridge  over  a  little  brook, 
weighing  three  or  four  tons  each,  were  re- 
moved up  stream  several  feet.  This  could 
not  have  been  dope  by  the  wind.  Tfec 
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Tracks  at  Point  Judith  were  alio  removed 
from  the  beds,  in  which  they  have  lain 
aioce  the  discovery  of  the  country. 

All  these  circumstances  seem  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  there  must  have  been 
an  earthquake— and  render  it  much  less 
probable,  that  the  salt  was  driven  from 
the  ocean,  than  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  air  by  the  changes  which  that  element 
most  bare  undergone  during  so  remark- 
able and  awful  a  convulsion. 
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SONNET. 

FSOM   THB    ITALIAN   OF    DANT1. 
BY  PERCY    BYSSHE   SH2LLEY. 

Dante  AJighieri  to  Guide  Cavalcanti. 
Goino,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 
Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might  ascend 
A  magic  ship,  whose  charmed  sails  should  fly 
With  winds  at  will  where'er  our  thoughts  might 

wend, 
And  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance, 
Should  mar  our  joyous  voyage ;  but  it  might  be, 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  our  hearts  their  strict  community, 
And  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then   would 

place. 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  ray  gentle  love, 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 
With  passionate  talk  wherever  we  might  rove  j 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  1  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF 
MOSCHUS. 

BY  PUCT    BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

Tot  «A*  raw  y\*vx*9  Iran   intpjot  arptfjuc 
#sXA«,  x.  t.  A, 

Whsm  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  surface 

sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more ; 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind  .—But  when  the  roar 
Of  eeeaiTs  gray  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Gathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where  interspersed, 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines   make  sweet 

melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the 

sea, 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  eril  lot 
Has  chosen.— But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmur- 
ing 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  but  disturbs  it  not. 


TO-MORROW. 

See  when  the  falling  day 

In  silence  melts  away, 

Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn ; 

Herfires  are  quenched,  her  beauty  fled, 

With  blushes  all  her  face  o'er  spread, 

As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfcTd 

The  Promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soon  shall  rise, 

Another  day  salute  our  eyes, 

As  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she, 

And  make  as  many  promises ; 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe. 

They're  sisters  all 

And  all  deceive. 


MUTABILITY. 


/ 


We  arc  as  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  moon ; 

How  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam  and 
quiver,  * 

Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly  !— yet  soon 

Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever : 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  dissonant  strings 

Give  various  response  to  each  varying  blast, 
To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 

One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last; 
We  rest :— A  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep ; 

We  rise :— One  wandering  thought  pollute* 
the  day  j 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep  • 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away : 

It  is  the  same  !— For,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free : 

Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow  • 
Nought  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


THE   PRINTER. 

Who  is  it,  «  Gentle  Reader,"  whc> 
That  labours  hard  in  pleasing  you, 
By  telling  all  that's  strange  and  new  ? 

•    The  Prime* 
Who  tells  you  of  tV  affairs  of  State, 
Whilst  Lords  and  Commons  legislate, 
And  spend  their  nights  in  warm  debate  ? 

The  Printer* 
Ye  politicians,  truly  tell* 
Who  makes  you  understand  so  well 
Th'  affiurs  on  which  you  love  to  dwell— 

The  Primer. 
Then,  4n  no  case,  should  you  delay, 
(Though  many  do,  from  day  to  day) 
With  punctuality  to  pay— 

tor  f ftuam 
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«*I  am  but  m  Gatherer  and  Dealer  in  other 
Men's  Stuff." 

An  instance  of  liberality  not  to  be  over- 
looked, but  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  is  related  by  a  Gentleman, 
whom  we  know  to  be  incapable  of  viola- 
ting truth.  We  depend  on  hia  affirma- 
tion with  entire  assurance;  nor  let  this  be 
esteemed  singular,  though  it  roust  be  ac- 
knowledged to  rank  high  among  the  un- 
usual. 

CHINESE   LIBERALITY. 

(From  FofaM  Oriental  Memoin.J 
"  1  think  it  very  probable  you  raav  meet 
our  friend  C—  at  Tellicherry  or  Cochin, 
in  one  of  the  Portuguese  ships  from  Ma- 
cao, which    generally  arrives  about  this 
time.    You  have  heard  of  his  late  misfor- 
tunes, but  it  is  possible  you  may  not  know 
by  what  means  his  affairs  are  likely  to  be 
retrieved ;   and    therefore  with  exquisite 
delight  1  relate  an  anecdote  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature.     The  story  is 
true,  and  in  my  opinion  equals  any  thing  of 
the  kind  upon  record.    Yon,  who  were  for- 
merly well  acquainted  with  this  worthy  man 
in  India,  know  that  he  afterwards  resided 
many  years  highly  respected  at  Canton 
and  Macao ;  where  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  lately  reduced  him  from  a  state  of 
affluence  to  the  greatest  necessity.    A  Chi- 
nese merchant,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
rendered  service,  gratefully  offered  him  an 
immediate  loan  of  ten  thousand   dollars, 
which  the  gentleman  accepted,  and  gave 
his  bond  for  the  amount;  this  the  Chinese 
immedately    threw  into  the  fire,   sayinc, 
•  When  you,  my  friend,  first  came  to  China, 
I  wa*  a  poor  man ;  you  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  assisting  my  honest  endeavours 
made  me  rich.    Our  destiny  is  now  re- 
versed; I  see  you  poor,  while  I  am  Messed 
with   affluence.'      The  bye-standers  had 
snatched  the  bond  fro*  the  flames ;  the 
gentleman,  sensibly  affected  by  such  gene- 
rosity, preased  his  Chinese  frieud  to  take 
the  security,  which  he  did,  and  effectually 
destroyed  it      The  disciple  of  Confucius, 
beholding  the   renewed  distress  it  occa- 
sioned, said  he  would  accept  of  his  watch, 
or  any  little  valuable,   as  a   memorial  of 
their  friendship.    The  gentleman  imme- 
diately   presented    his    watch,    *nd    the 
Chinese,  in  return,  gnve  him  an  old  iron 
seal,  saying,  '  Take  this  seal,  it  is  one  T 
have  long  used,  and  possesses  no  intrinsic 


value  :  but  as  you  aTC  -going  td  India  \+ 
look  after  your  out-standing  concern*, 
should  fortune  further  persecute  you,4raw 
upon  me  for  any  sum  of  money  you  may 
stand  in  need  of,  seal  it  with  this  signet, 
sign  it  with  your  own  hand,  and  1  will  pay 
the  money.1  M 


Economy  is  the  Order  of  the  day :  the 
Nation  is  economical  of  its  money;  Load 
A.  is  economical  of  his  tongue;  his  cousin, 
Sir  John  B.  is  economical  of  his  temper; 
Alderman  C.  is  economical  of  his  coat;  and 
D.  Esq.  is  economical  of  his  recollection ; 
for  scarcely  can  he  remember  one  of  his 
promises  made  to  his  constituents ;  or  one 
of  his  constituents  to  which  he  made  them. 
Some  are  so  economical  of  their  labour, 
that  all  their  business  is  done  by  deputy; 
and  their  duty  is  discharged,  when  they 
have  couuted  their  salary,  and  signed  pro- 
per receipts.     And  a  very  convenient  prin- 
ciple of  action— no  of  repote,  it  is;— for, 
what  can  be  easier  than  a  deputation  ?    tt 
is  a  fiction  of  state— «•  by  yourself  or  your 
Mifficient  deputy ;"  it  is  a  fiction  of  l*w~- 
"shall  appear  by  your  lawful  attorney;"— 
it  is  an  Ecclesiastical  fiction,  also,   "my 
Curate  does  duty  for  me,  to  day ;"— in  other 
words,  '  I  preach,  and  I  pray,  by  deputy." 
But  of  all  devices  for  "  doing  duty"  by  de- 
puty, that  of  the  Mills  for  grinding  prayers, 
on  the  principle  of  a  perpetual  motion, 
leaves  every  other  far  behind  it*  in  ingenu- 
ity, application,  constancy,  and  persever- 
ance.   It  is  the  invention,  too,  of  hordes 
which  we  please  to  call  barbarous:— 6eroa- 
mus  !  no  surely ;  in  this,  at  least,  they  have 
refined  on  the  refinements  of  civilized  life; 
and  so  farfrom  being  deficient  in  ingenuity, 
they  have  reached  the  very  ormi  if  intel- 
lectual exaltation;   the  ne  plu$  ultra  of 
pious  inveution. 

To  say  truth,  what  a  labour  is  prayer*— 
the  laity  shift  it  off  from  themselves— 
"the  clergy  pray  for  us;"— 4he  Rector  trans- 
fers the  office  to  his  inferior;-«-and  hia  infe- 
rior would  transfer  it  to  the  Clerk,  if  ht 
durst.  Now  this  invention  we  are  about 
to  recommend, -would  suit  the  Church  dock, 
exactly;  and,  we  humbly  puoposajhat  the 
machinery  of  that  useful  appendage  to  a 
Church,  be  qualified,  by  means  of  an  addi- 
tional movement,  to  "do  duty1"  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Clerk,  of  the  Curate*  of  the 
Rector,  and  of  the  congregation.  The  ma- 
chinery would  be  but  simple;  and  the  coat 
might  be  divided  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity :  as  the  benefit  would  be  equal 
and  mutual.  Not  that  we  mean  wholly  to 
dismiss  the  Clerk,  who  should  be  hound  to 
wind  up  this  machinery  once  a  week ;— nor 
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the  Cnmte^rho  ^ioukl  be  bound  to  see 
that  be  does  it  properly  }~~nor  the  Rector, 
who  should  be  bound  to  receive  a  report  on 
the  performance  of  saMI  Clerk,  Curate,  and 
Afachtoerjv 

4pri*  indention  distinguishes  one  of  the 
nations  in  the  range  of  the  Caucaseati 
Mountains;  but,  we  decline  inserting  its 
name;  as  we  feel  some  reluctance  in  ac- 
knowledging that  any  nation,  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  has  excelled,  or  can  excel  our 
©wo.  in  the  Article  of— Machinery.-* 
and  why  should  we  immortalize  our  rivals  ? 

PRAyiXO    MACHINES. 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sa- 
cred utensils  of  the  temples,  is  the  Kurdd, 
a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  ei- 
ther very  small,  or  of  immense  size.  In  its 
centre  in  Hxed  an  iron  axle;  but  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cylinder,  which  is  quite  hollow, 
is  tilled  with  sacred  writings,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  all  stuck  one  to  another  at  the 
edge,  throughout  the  whole  leugth.  This 
paper  is  rolled  tight;  round  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder*  till  the  whole  space  is  fllled  up. 
A  close  cover  is  fixed  on  at  each  end,  and 
the  whole  kiirda  is  very  neatly  finished, 
painted  on  the  outside  with  allegorical  re- 
presentations, or  Indian  prayers,  aud  var- 
nished over  This  cylinder  is  fastened  up- 
right in  a  frame  by  the  axis ;  so  that  the 
latter*  by  means  of  a  wheel  attached  to 
it  below,  may  be  set  a-going  with  a  string; 
and  with  a  slight  pull  kept  in  a  constant 
rotatory  motion.  When  this  cylinder  is 
large*  another,  twice  as  small,  and  filled 
with  writing*  is  fixed  for  ornament  on  the 
top  of  it  The  inscriptions  on  such  prayer- 
wheels  commonly  consist  of  masses  for 
•onla,  psalms,  and  the  six  great  general 
litanies,  in  which  the  most  moving  peti- 
tion* ape  presented  for  the  welfare  of  all 
cj  catties.  The  text  they  sometimes  re- 
peat  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  times, 
attributing  from  superstition  a  propor- 
tionally augmented  effect  to  this  repetition, 
and  believing  that  by  these  frequent  co- 
pies, combined  with  their  thousands  of  re- 
volutions* they  will  prove  so  much  the 
more  efficacious.  You  frequently  see,  as 
vreli  on  the  habitations  of  the  priests  as  on 
the  whole  roof  of  the  temple,  small  Kiirda 
pieced  close  to  each  other,  in  rows,  by  way 
of  ornament;  and  not  only  over  the  gate* 
hut  likewise  m  the  fields,  frames  set  up  ex- 
pressly lor  these  praying  machines*  which* 
instead  of  being  moved  by  a  string,  are 
turned  by  means  of  four  sails,  (shaped  and 
hollowed  out  like  spoons)  by  the  wind. 

*  Other  similar  Kiirda  are  fastened  to 
sticks  of  moderate  thickness;  a  leaden 
weight  is  then  fastened  to  the  cylinder  by 


a  string,  which,  when  it  is  once  setf a-gdin'g* 
keeps  it  with  the  help  of  the  stick,  in  con* 
stant  motion.  Such-like  prayer- wheels, 
neatly  wrought,  are  fastened  upon  short 
sticks  to  a  jpiall  wooden  pedestal,  and 
stand  upon  the  altars  for  the  use  of  pious 
persons.  While  the  prayer-wheel  is  thus 
tt£bed  round  with  one  hand,  the  devotee 
takes  the  rosary  in  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  repeats  penitential  psalms. 

. '  A  fourth  kind  of  these  Kiirda  is  con* 
strutted  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
which  are  turned  by  wind ;  only  it  is  some- 
what smaller,  and  the  frame  is  adapted  to 
be  liuncr  up  by  a  cord  in  the  chimneys  o£ 
the  inhabitants  or  huts  of  the  Mongols. 
When  there  is  a  good  fire,  they  are  like- 
wise set  in  motion  by  the  smoke  and  the 
current  of  air,  and  continue  to  turn  round 
as  long  as  the  fire  is  kept  up. 

4  A  fifth  kind  of  Kiirda  is  erected  on  a 
small  afream  of  water*  upon  a  foundation 
like  ^t  of  a  mill,  over  which  a  small 
house  is  bu»lt  to  protect  it  from  the  wea- 
ther. By  means  of  the  wheel  attached  io 
it,  and  the  current,  the  cylinder  is  in  late 
manner  kept  in  a  constant  circular  mo- 
tion. These  water-Kiirda  are  commonly 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  and  main- 
tained at  the  joint  expense  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  whole  district.  They  have  a  Re- 
ference to  sit  aquatic  animals,  whether 
alive  or  deaoywliose  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  is  the  aim  of  the  writings  con- 
ltu»ed  in  them ;  in  like  manner  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fi  re-Kiirda  is  the  salvation  of  all 
animals  suffering  by  fire.' 

O,  pious  people*  who  constrain  even  the 
elements,  fire*  water,  air*  gravitation,  and 
velocity,  to  become  religious— to  repeat 
penitential  psalms,  without  intermission  ; 
to  cry  aloud  without  whining  or  bawling; 
to  petition  without  a  voice,— to  in  treat 
without  utterance,— to  shew  forth  praises 
in  dumb  silence— and  all  this,  merely  by 
the  revolution  of  a  wheel  i! ' 


Puff  extraordinary,  which  may  put  attcw  lat- 
tery Puffers  to  the  blush  :—Can  theydo  any  thtQ* 
like  it?-- No  —(from  a  Boston  (it.  A.)  paper.) 

A  happy  Sal  hard  -Com. 
The  last  week,  passed  through  this  town, 
in  a  horse  waggon*  a  Mr.  Skinner  and  his 
wife,  with  twelve  hardy,  ragged  children, 
on  their  way  to  the  Ohio  country,  having 
come  from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Maine, 
a  distance  of  450  miles,  and  still  going 
from  12  to  1500  more,  in  hopes  to  find  a 
farm  more  fertile  than  the  hard  climate  of 
Maine  can  give.  It  i  rally  made  charity 
rise  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who  saw  them, 
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yet  contentment  and  cheerfulness  sat  on 
their  brow»— Any  one  who  wishes  to  assist 
such  as  are  situated  like  Skinner,  or  who, 
by  a  smalt  loss  may  call  it  hard,  but  feel 
willing  to  risk  to  obtain  theJiappy  casei  are 
invited  to  buy  a  ticket  or*share,  iu  the 
Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  which  in  a  few 


days  will  bestow  820*000  on  some  am  ofiinj,        .      -        '        „ „,,.%,    *     . 
its  adveuturous  travellers;  or  those  fvho    Conjlagrahon  qf  the  toumqf  St.Jtkns  Neufound- 


wish  a  short  jaunt  only,  try  the  Union 
Canal,  which  will  give  shortly  two  of 
65,000— Apply  to  the  Lottery  and  Ex- 
change OfhVe  of  Gilbert  and  Dean,  Old 
State  House,  .South  Side. 

Bigamy  triumphant :  Equality  indisputable. 
m  Lately  died  in  Cambridge,  New- York, 
Mr.  Solomon  Crouch,  of  a  wound  in  the 
hand  by  the  cut  of  a  scythe.  Among  the 
Memorabiliia  of  1  lie  times,  it  is  mentioned 
of  the  e'er  eased,  that  he  married  two  sisters, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  lived  alternately, 
a  week  at  a  time,  with  them,  aud  had  by 
each  thirteen  children.  The  twjfefamilies 
lived  a  short  distance  from  ear-AVther  in 
affection  aud  harmony;  and  the  two  wi- 
dows and  toenty-six  children  followed  him 
to  the  gr;ive  • 

There  was  in  London — and  perhaps,  he 
may  be  still  living,  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  The  husband  was  a  mm  in  extensive 
business;  and  made  a  point  of  always  pur- 
chasing the  very  same  thinaun  quality  and 
in  colour — whether,  caps, fpu nits,  gowns, 
or  ribbands,  for  bis  two  wives:  He  made 
110  difference^  in  the  most  minute 
cular.  But,  if  we  recollect  rightly— hi 
not  so  equally  favoured  as  the  aforesaT 
Mr.  Solomon  Crouch ;-  he  had  no  chil- 
dren by  one  wife;  but  by  the  other,  only 
In  what  manner,  or  state,  he  was  followed 
to  the  grave — if  he  be  dead— we  do  not 
know. 

Curious  Appeal^ 

Determined  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
John  Nash,  a  pauper,  had  rented  a  house 
for  more  than  20  years,  standing  partly 
over  a  drain,  in  the  hum  lets  of  Acton  and 
Hammersmith.  A  model  of  the  house  was 
produced,  as  well  as  one  of  the  bed-room 
in  which  the  pauper  slept :  the  length  of 
the  bed  was  two  feet  nine  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  top,  and  three  feet  five  inches 
and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  making  the  bed- 
room six-feet  three.  The  room  being  in 
both  parishes,  the  question  was,  to  which 
should  he  belong? 

The  Court  vMr.  Warson  and  Mr.  Ser 
feant  Sellon  -  decided,  that  presuming  the 
body  when  stretched  out,  would  have  it* 
greater  proportion  in  that  pirt  of  the  roon- 
which  belonged  to  Acton,  ordered  the  ap- 
J>eal  to  be  allowed,  thereby  fixing  the  set- 
tlement iu  Acton.  - 


?  made 
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"  The  fire  broke  out  on  Feb.  It,  about 
eight  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  and.  coo* 
turned  between  ISO  and  140  bouses.  What 
increased  the  danger,  and  added  to  the 
extent  of  this  calamity,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  town  of  St.  John  was  built. 
The  houses  are  entirely  of  wood,  not  a 
brick  being  used,  except  in  the  chimneys. 
They  are  also  irregularly  built,  and  hud- 
dled together,  as  suited  the  conveniency 
of  their  various  owners,  sfnd  without  re* 
gard  to  safety  or  ord«r.  A  tremendous 
gale  from  the  south-east  was  blowiug  when 
the  fire  commenced,  and  threatened  the 
total  destruction  of  the  place.  Towards 
morning,  however,  a  heavy  snow  which 
had  been  falling  up  to  this  period,  changed 
into  rain,  and  materially  checked  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  progress  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. The  extraordinary  exert ibus  of  the 
navy,  army,  and  public  departments,  is 
represented  as  beyond  praise.  Several 
houses  were  pulled  down  before  the  flames 
reached  them,  and  thus  the  com  mi  mi  ra- 
tions being  cut  off,  the  injury  was  limited 
to  the  number  of  habitations  specified.— 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  lower  orders 
of  the  populace  gave  themselves  np  to 
plunder,  instead  of  assisting  their  wretched 
fellow-creatures,  of  whom  1500  have  been 
rendered  destitute,  during  a  rigorous  and 
inclement  season,  by  this  awful  visits-  « 
tion.  Their  houses  and  provisions  are  des- 
troyed, and  what  augments  their  distress 
is  the  impossibility  of  vessels  entering  the 
port  with  supplies,  in  consequence  of  the 
ice.  The  other  inhabitants  share  their 
store  with  these  unfortunates,  but  so  heavy 
a  loss  must  be  felt  by  all.  A  liberal  sub- 
scription was  entered  upon,  which  af- 
forded a  temporary  relief,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  it  will  be  benevolently  aided, 
by  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  houses  were  con- 
sumed is  described  as  almost  inconceiva- 
ble. Many  of  their  inmates  had  barely 
time  to  escape  naked,  or  merely  covered 
with  blankets,  and  stood  shivering  in  the 
storm'  and  snow,  while  all  that  they  had 
in  the  world  perished  before  their  eyes. 
We  rejoice  to  add,  that  report  speaks  of 
only  one  life  lost  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion." 
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Hate  are  flow  elected  f of  the  miserable  sof- 

smjerers.  The  inhabitants  cannot  be  too  highly 

upraised  for  the  exertions  they  have  m<»de, 

sjjtakiug  in  aa  many  of  the  houseless  poor  as 

their  houses  would   hold,    and  cloathing 

»  ttaem  with  their  garments. 

AMERICA  r    UNITED  STATES. 

Sbme  notion  of  the  extensive  transac- 
tions carrying  on  between  this  country  and 
America  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
article: 

.     New  York,  March  8. — Five  thousand  two 
hundred   and   seventy-six  letters  were  re- 
ceived  yesterday  afternoon   at  our   Post- 
Office     They  were  brought  by  I  be  follow 
ing  vessels:— 
Regent,  Bartlett,  from  Liverpool  4,014 
Integrity,  Oillender,        ditto        680  . 
Amphion,  Jones,  from  Dublin         194 
JuHaand  Mary,  from  Oreenock     180 
Nixon,  Smith,  from  London    .     122 
James,  Ross,  from  Nassau     .    .      86 

5,276 

General  Washington**  remains  transferred. 

The  widow  of  General  Washington  has 
consented  to  the  removal  of  her  husband's 
remains  to  a  spot  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  national  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. In  her  answer  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject,  she  says 
— *•  Taught  by  the  great  example  which  I 
bare  so  long  had  before  me,  never  to  op- 
pose my  private  wishes  to  the  pubRc  wijl, 
I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  by 
Congress,  wi  ich  you  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  transmit  to  me ;  and  in  doing  this, 
I  need  not,  I  cannot  say,  what  a  sacrifice  of 
individual  feeling  I  make  to  a  seuse  of  pub- 
lic duty.0 

Charleston  and  Virginia  papers  bring  in- 
formation that  an  epidemical  disease,  very 
destructive  in  its  effects,  has  again  made 
its  appearance  in  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina. The  mortality  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  counties  adjoiuing  to  Norfolk 
has  exceeded  the  ravages  of  the  fatal  epi 
demic  in  the  winter  of  1814-15. 

AUSTRIA. 

Military  memorial* 

Vienna,  March  2— The  Hungarian  gre- 
nadiers of  the  battalion  of  Jarossi,  when 
the  four  Venetian  horses  were  removed 
from  Paris,  resolved  to  have  some  fragment  - 
as  a  memorial,  and  chose  the  eagle  which 
was  on  the  front  of  the  car  of  victory.  This 
eagle  is  arrived  qnite  safe,  and  is  placed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Archduke  Palatine, 
in  the  Hungarian  National-  Museum  at 
Buds. 


Army  reduced.  . 
Vienna*  March  If— It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  with  what  pleasure  the  reduction 
of  the  Austrian  array  is  beheld.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  financial  advantages,  it  must 
have  an  influence  on  our  daily  subsis- 
tence, and  especially  on  the  price  of  pro-- 
visions,  which  are  extremely  high.  The 
true  cause  of  this  dearth  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  too  numerous  military  establishment, 
which  tdok  from  agriculture  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  vi- 
gour of  their  age. 

Mr.  Walla,  the  Jew  broker  at  Prague, 
has  cut  his  throat,  in  consequence  of  com- 
mercial losses. 

BELGIUM. 

Waterloo  Observatory  blown  doom. 
Brum  It,  March  29 — The  violence  of  the 
late  winds  has  thrown  down  the  observa- 
tory, which  commanded  a  view  of  all  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Waterloo.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  of  Hou- 
gomont  has  on  his  side  caused  all  the 
woods  to  be  knocked  down.  The  trees, 
pierced  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
balls,  and  that  observatory  (erected  by  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle),  the  witnesses  of  so 
much  glory  and  mourniug,  and  of  no  dis- 
tinguished a  triumph,  have  vanished  for 
ever. 

English  Emigrants. 
The  Brussels  Papers  state,  that  three  hun- 
dred families  have  lately  received  passports 
in  England  for  the  Continent,  with  intent 
to  settle  at  Brussels.  The  dread  of  a  per- 
petual Income  Tax  may  have  becu  a  strong 
motive  with  many  of  those  persons  to  emi- 
grate. 

DENMARK. 

Taxes  abated. 
The  King  of  Denmark  has  been  pleased 
to  order  a  great  reduction  of  the  laud  taxes 
in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  tan 
upon  hearths  in  the  country,  imposed  is 
1812,  w  abolished;  and  the  corn  tax,  im- 
posed in  1813,  of  612,000  tons  in  kind,  are 
reduced  to  100,000  tous.— {  Hamburgh  pa- 
per*.) 

FRANCE. 
FRENCH  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

An  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money 
paid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  France, 
under  whatever  denomination,  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  or  to  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  British  army  serving  in 
France,  exclusive  of  the  sums  paid  under 
the  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  November  last ;  together 
with  the  dates  of  such  payments,  and  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  such  sums 
have  been  applied  :— 
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sums  «h«a#M»  T6  fefc  paid    Francs. 
#or  tbe  British  proportion  of 

the  amount  assigned  by  the 

French  government  to  the 

•Hied  armies,  »  Hen  of  the 

revenue*  of  district*  occupied 

.  toy  them 10,000,000 

Cor  eqaipments  &c. 

of  that  part  of  the 

•Hied  forces  which 

served    under  the 
.  Dukeof  Welling- 

ton      ...   (a)  13,860,000 
Deduct  appropriated 
t  to   foreign  troops 

forming  part  of  the 

said  forces  .     .    .  6,860,000    7,000,000 


Francs  17,000,000 
{a)  This  sum  is  part  of  15,360,000  francs, 
the  amount  originally  assigned  ;  l ,.500,000 
francs  having  been  reserved  by  the  French 
government  as  the  estimated  amount  of  re- 
quisitions for  horses,  &c. 

RECEIVED   AND   APPLIED. 

Value  in  sterling, 
Francs,    at  the  Exchange 
tt!5.  of  24. 

WthofOctober  500,000 
f9tfi     .      .    .  4,500,000 
Wth  of  Decem- 
ber    ..    .  5,000,000 


Received    into 
the  military 
chest,    to- 
wardstheex 
pence  of  the 

British  army  £»       *•    <*• 

in  1815    .  .  10,000*000    41<5>666  13     4 

tlst of  Decem- 
ber, in  bons, 
payable  suc- 
cessively in 
January,  Fe- 
bruary, and 
Mar.  1816  (a)  7^000,000   <S0i,666  IS    4 


France. 


*   %m 


ffttffliog* 


Leaving  the  to- 
tal amount 
received  in-  % 

to  tlie  milita- 
ry chest,  as  * 

applicable 
towards  the 
expense    of 
the     British 

army     in 

1815  .    .    10,000,000    416,666  t«    4 

1816  .     .      6,747,830    281,159     3     4 


Francs  17,000,600  LIQHJ&SS    6    8 


Frames- 
(a)  Paid  out  of  tbe  above,  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Canova,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  expense  of 
conveying  to  Rome  the  works 
of  art  restored  to  tbe  Pope  .  .  203,180 
1*0  ditto,  to  be  applied  as  a  con- 
tribution of  the  Prince  Regent 
towards  erecting  a  monument  in 
Rome  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Cardinal  York    ....     50*000 


Francs  252,180 


Francs  16,747,820  £607,825  *6  $ 
Births  and  deaths .  Paris. 
The  Gazette  de  France  states  the  num- 
ber of  Births  in  Paris  in  the  year  1815  at 
22,6 12>  of  which  8,976  are  natural  child- 
ren, or  born  out  of  wedlock,  exceeding 
that  of  1814  by  nearly  1.20Q;  Marriage! 
5,575  ;  Divorces  32  ;  exactly  the  same 
number  as  that  of  rBl4;  Deaths  1&992, 
of  which  416  were  iu  consequence  of  the 
small  pox.  In  1814,  the  deaths  amounted 
to  S8,l6o,  among  which  were  those  of 
3,000  women,  who  died  of  sudden  fright 
or  oppression  of  the  heart  (saisissement)* 

There  was,  according  to  French,  ac- 
counts, a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Allied  troop* 
in  Paris  m  1815.  Tbe  Russian  army  lost 
28  men ;  the  Austrian  army,  15 ;  tbe 
Prussian  army,  154  $  and  the  EngUah 
army,  1,027. 

Ancient  Ceremony  Revived. 
Paris,  April.  12.— The  ceremonies  of  the 
Last  Supper  being:  too  painful  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  would  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
main long  standing,  it  was  Monsieur  who 
filled  the  place  of  the  King  in  this  act  of 
piety,  practised  by  our  monarchs  from 
time  immemorial,  on  Holy  Thursday. 
Thirteen  children  of  poor  but  honest  pa- 
rents were  admitted  to  the  houour  of  re- 
presenting tbe  Apostles.  They  were  all 
in  red  tunics,  and  placed  on  benches  suffi- 
ciently raised  to  enable  the  prince,  with- 
out stooping,  to  wash  their  feet,  wipe  them 
and  kiss  them.  Every  child  received  from 
the  hands  of  Monsieur  a  loaf,  a  «unall  cruse 
of  wine,  thirteen  plates,  and  thirteen  five- 
franc  pieces.  The  Dukes  D'Angouleme 
and  Berri  performed  tbe  functions  of 
waiters,  and  brought  the  bread,  the  wiuc* 
and  the  meats.  All  these  ceremonies  were 
gone  through  with  a  piety  and  collected- 
ness  worthy  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis. 
French  Institute.— An  Ordoonauce  bat 
been  published  for  placing  the  National  Ia> 
stitute  upon  a  uew  foundation.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  four  classes,  in  the  titles  of  watch 
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the  ancient  names  of  the  French  Academies 
will  be  revived — *  The  French  Academy, 
—The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres— The  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences — The  Royal  Academy  of  riue 
Arts.*' — These  are  declared  to  be  under  the 
direct  and  special  protection  of  the  King. 
The  first  Academy  consists  of  forty  Mem- 
bers, of  whom  thirty-eight  are  named  in 
the  Ordounanre ;  the  second  oi  forty,  of 
whoan  tfcirty-sewen  are  named  5  the  third 
o/ifty-eeven;  the  .fourth  of  forty. 

The  French  Academy  have  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  Ducis, 
their  celebrated  tragic  poet.  All  nations 
ought  to  fcel  an  interest  in  the  homage 
paid  to  genius  \  but  England  especially 
may  view  with  pleasure  the  distinction 
ihowu  to  a  man  devoted  to  English  litera- 
ture, and  who,  by  his  six  translations  from 
Shakespeare  (King  John,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Lear),  manifested 
at  least  his  fond  admiration  for  the  great 
bard,  whom  the  .mass  of  Frenchmen,  not 
having  capacity  to  comprehend,  presume 
ui  their  ignorant  vanity  to  despise. 

Frenck  Cation  Manufactures.— The  fol- 
lowing* observations  by  Count  Beugnot,  on 
this  subject,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties* in  their  sitting #f  the  Qth,  tire  inter- 
arting:— *YFhe  use  of  cotton  stuffs  has- be- 
come extremely  common  in  Europe,  and 
has  extended  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  England  first  introduced  this  taste, 
and  cultivated  it  to  her  great  advantage. 
France  in  her  turn  became  poasesaed  of 
this  uew  branch  of  industry:  and  is  still, 
in  presence  of  her  formidable  rival,  com- 
peting with  some  advantage  in  the  more 
common  articles  of  manufacture,  and  con- 
sequently of  chief  consumption.  But  Eng- 
land has  over  France  an  immense  supe- 
riority: her  machines  daily  acquire  in- 
creasing perfection*,  her  capital  is  extremely 
abundant,  and  her  supplies  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials very  easy.  Hence  results  a  lowness 
of  price  against  wbieh  our  manufacturers 
cannot  contend,  even  with  the  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  required  by  the  English  un 
derwriters  asj  the  premium  of  insurance 
on  smuggling.  Go  the  other  hand,  our 
cotton  manufactures  experienced  a  fatal 
shock  in  1814,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  pass  immediately,  and  without  gradual 
transition,  from  the  Continental  to  the  Eu- 
ropean system.  Under  these  circumstances, 
let  us  not  tax  the  raw  material  (cotton  wool. 
severely^  The  duty  recommended  by  the 
Committee  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
front  three  to  seven  centimes  ou  the  ell  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  will  tie  countervailed 
by  the  premium  allowed,  on  export,  and 


thu*  will  be  only  a  duty  on  home  conaomp. 
tion.  The  tariff  is  still,  'however,  too  high; 
ind  I  would  propose  to  replace  ft  toy  duties 
on  cotton  stofla  imported,  of  which  it  wiH 
be  vain  to  attempt  the  prohibition.  Land- 
smuggling  will  still  etude  the  vigilance  of 
our  ciHftotti-houae  officers;  and  the  only 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it,  is  to  impose 
ou  the  goods  introduced,  a  duty  which 
may  counterbalance  the  premium  of  the 
insurance- writers." 

The  most  important  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Avignon.  The  number  of  sHk 
looms  in  activity  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1815  surpassed  by  more  than  900  that  of 
the  preceding  quarter  }  thus  furnishing 
employment  to  700  workmen  who  were 
previously  destitute  of  it,  and  a  manufac- 
ture extraordinary  of  more  than  458  webs 
of  different  kinds. 

Rouen  has  also  presented  in  February 
last  a  very  animated  spectacle.  Many  {*> 
reigners  have  appeared  there'  j  our  spun 
cottons  have  been  much  in  demand.  Siir 
perior  sales  to  those  in  January  have  taken 
place  :  Uie  same  has  been  the  case  as  to 
linen  yarn  ;  in  short,  during  the  preceding 
month,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
sales  to  the  amount  of  g,fc00  pieces  in  vd* 
veteens,  cords,  &c. 

Steam-fear.*  Sputmk* 

The  Eliza  steam  boat  arrived  at  Paris 
from  Rouen,  in  sinty  hours.  The  distance 
is  100  leagues. 

At  two  o'clock  at  noon,  <he  steam-boat 
entered  Paris.  The  quays  and  barges  Were 
covered  with  people.  It  passed  under  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  X^ouis  XVL 
without  any  obstacle,  crossed,  the  basin  at 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  and  passed 
the  Castle  amid  shouts  of  M  Vive  le  Roil " 
AJbeut  half  an  hour  after  its  arrival,  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  went  on  board. 

The  Parisians  hare  not  yet  done  wan- 
dering at  the  steam-boat,  in  praise  of  which 
their  journalists  are  -absolutely  wanton  : 
but  what  is  better,  there  is  great  reason  to 
hope  that  their  admiration  wUM  not  evapo- 
rate in  a  few  warm  panegyrics,  for  there  is 
a  partnership  of  highly  respectable  persons 
already  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  London  and 
Paris  hy  means  of  steam- boats. 

Supplies  tf  (Jon,  nspoff  so. 
The  numerous  afflictions  to  which  France 
has  beeu  subjected,  is  at  present  increased 
iji  various  quarters  by  a  scarcity  of  corn. 
An  early  knowledge  of  this  fact  occasioned 
several  cargoes  to  be  sent  from  Cork  to  the 
Garonne,  &c.  but  though  the  want  of  the 
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grain  was  admitted,  there  was  not  money 
to  pay  for  it,  and  the  persons  who  bad  it 
in  charge  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
take  it  back,  or  barter  it  for  wine. 

Several  cargoes  of  flour  have  arrived  at 
Havre  from  Liverpool.  They  have  sold  at 
the  rate  of  from  34  to  86  francs  the  bar- 
rel, weighing  in  the  rough  200lb.  marc 
weight,  and  1801b.  neat,  taken  in  actual 
deposit,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  50 
cents,  per  metrical  quintal.  Twenty  more 
ships  loaded  with  corn  have  entered  the  ri- 
ver. Six  have  already  made  their  decla- 
rations at  Rouen. 

About  600  acres  of  the  forest  of  Chan- 
ttlly  have  been  consumed  by  accidental 
fire. 

M.  de  Sasselange,  formerly  a  Captain  in 
the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  who  is  now 
102  years  old,  and  has  been  a  Knight  of 
St.  Louis  since  1747,  wishes  to  know  whe- 
ther there  are  any  Knights  living  whose 
brevets  are  anterior  in  date  to  his. 

Mr.  Martyn,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  School  in  Paris,  established  on  the 
Lancasterian,  or  British  System,  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  important  post  by  an 
order  of  the  King:  and  Messrs.  Billot  and 
Frossard,  who  were  employed  in  the  same 
useful  manner,  have  also  been  compelled 
to  give  in  their  resignation. 

French  Ontmy.— One  of  the  Paris  pa- 
pers mentions  a*  M.  Magnier  Granderez, 
who  delivered  a  written  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  lately,-*-  that 
lasted  five  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
Chamber  began  to  thin  soon.after  he  had 
commenced,  and  when  he«  had  finished  was 
nearly  empty. 

Royal  Marrriage. 
Paris,  March  29  —The  Princess  Marie 
Caroline,  who  is  to  be  united  to  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  is  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Naples  with  Marie  Clementine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 

The  following  are  the  speculations  of  a 
French  journalist  on  the  matrimonial  con- 
nections forming  in  various  parts  of  Europe : 
After  so  many  years  in  which  Mars  has 
triumphantly  troubled  the  nations,  it  is  but 
fair  that  Venus  should  have  her  turn*  May 
happiness  and  prosperity  attend  these  il- 
lustrious conjunctions  1  The  number  of 
them  is,  certainly,  remarkable. 

Among  other  characteristic  traits  which 
the  situation  of  Europe  affords  at  preseut, 
we  must  remark  the  great  number  of  mar- 


riages aho«t  to  take  place  between  differ* 
ent  Sovereign  Houses. 

In  uniting  the  Heiress  of  three  Crowns 
to  a  Prince  without  territories,  England 
seems  to  indicate  that  she  does  not  desire 
continental  alliances.  Yet  we  recollect 
that  the  English  Ministers  bad  reckoned 
on  a  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  x 
as  a  compensation  due  to  the  efforts  which 
England  had  made  for  the  common  cause. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  united  by  nature  in 
both  hemispheres,  form,  by  a  double  mar* 
riage,  ties  which  may  one  day  reunite, 
under  the  same  sceptre,  that  fine  monarchy 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  which  the  sun  never 
set. 

Russia,  the  Low  Couutries,  Prussia,  and 
Wirtemberg,  are  uniting  themselves  by  the 
marriages  of  two  Grand  Duchesses  and 
one  Grand  Duke.  When  one  reflects  upon 
the  identity  and  political  views  that  guide 
those  Courts,  and  the  personal  friendship 
that  uuites  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  one  cannot  deny  that  this  federa- 
tion governs  the  whole  North  of  Europe* 
Denmark  is  the  most  ancient  branch  of 
the  House  of  Holstein  Oldenburgh.  There 
is  but  one  country  a  stranger  to  this  kiud 
of  family  compact  that  embraces  northern 
Europe. 

A  double  marriage  will  soon  establish 
new  ties  between  the  House  of  Naples  on 
one  side,  and  the  Houses  of  Austria  and 
France  on  the  other.  These  ties  will  pro- 
bably have  a  happy  influence  over  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  South  and  the  centre 
of  Europe.  In  this  sphere  Bavaria  alone 
has  as  yet  no  family  ties  but  with  the 
North- 

The  importance  which  politics  seem  to 
attach  to  these  numerous  marriages,  is  the 
best  omen  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
It  proves  that  we  are  hereafter  to  consider 
the  principle  of  legitimate  procession  at 
the  basis  of  political  combinations,  and  as 
the  guarantee  of  the  future  repose  of 
nations. 

State  of  Agriculture. 

A  native  of  Normandy,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  English  husbandry, 
and  is  now  settled  as  a  Cultivator  in  his 
native  province,  says,  that  a  man  must  not 
go  out  of  England  to  learn  husbandry  } 
and  that  his  neighbours  are  rery  averse 
from  being  instructed ;  those  who  are  in- 
telligent being  more  inclined  to  botany 
than  farming.  Their  implements  are  many 
and  clumsy,  and  fit  only  to  make  a  bonfire 
of:  he  has  only  seen  one  or  two  great 
clumsy  drills,  which  no  one  can  put  to 
rights.  He  expresses  great  want  of  a 
small  drill  machine.     He  mentions  with 
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approbation,  a  little  mill  to  grind  or  bruise, 
made  of  steel,  about  the  size  of  the  brim  of 
a  bat,  the  faces  stand  perpendicularly  and 
tarn  against  each  other,  two  of  which 
bare  been  lately  sold  to  go  to  England. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  any 
sort  of  cattle,  except  horses,  and  all  the 
good  brood  mares  were  taken  away  by  the 
former  Government.  He  says,  that  were  it 
■ot  for  the  foreign  troops,  whose  con- 
sumption has  kept  up  the  price  of  corn, 
the  French  formers  would  hare  been  in  as 
deplorable  a  state  as  the  English,  and  that, 
after  all,  Wheat  is  now  selling  at  the  rate 
of  six  shillings  for  a  Winchester  Bushel. 
Tat  meat  is  dear,  but  the  country  does 
■ot  look  for,  or  depend  much  on  it 

GIRMAHY. 

Mmeralogkal  studies. 
The  Academy  of  Mines,  says  a  foreign 

Er,  established  at  Freyberg,  in  the  Erz- 
rg,  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
ed  Werner,  and  which  had  experi- 
enced dilapidations^ for  some  years  past,  is 
agaio  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  A  great 
number  of  pupib  from  foreign  parts  have 
.  arrived  there,  and  some  Englishmen  were 
besides  expected.  Werner  was  about  to 
publish  a  very  important  mineralogical 
work.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  making 
researches  for  several  salt  mines,  which  are 
expected  to  be  discovered  in  the  kingdom 
•f  Saxony,  and  particularly  in  the  Vogt- 
land,  in  the  environs  of  Plauen. 

Steam  Boat :  Trade  and  Commerce  ! 
A  steam-vessel  is  this  summer  to  navi- 
gate the   Elbe   between  Hamburgh  and 
Magdeburg. 

ITALY. 

Torture  abolished. 

Rome,  March  31.  —  A  decision  of  his 
Holiness,  relative  to  the  form  of  procedure 
in  Inquisitorial  matters,  forbids  the  appli- 
cation of  torture  to  the  accused.  This  de- 
cision has  been  addressed  by  his  Eminence 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  Slate  to  the 
Ministers  of  Spain  and  PonrtugaL 

The  Pope  has  made  an  extensive  creation 
of  Cardinals,  comprehending  eighteen  of  the 
order  of  Priests,  and  three  Deacons.  They 
are  nearly  all  Italians,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  Spaniards. 

The  Financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Holy  Father  still  continue;  he  has  just 
been  obliged  to  take  up  800,000  scudi  of 
the  Jews. 

Jesuit*:  revival  opposed. 

The  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  restore  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  does  not  appear  to 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Ro- 
i Catholic  Powers;  not  even- with  that 


of  the  representative  of  his  Most  Faith fut 
Majesty  of  Portugal.  The  Court  of  Bra- 
zil has  addressed  an  official  note  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  in  Which  it  expresses  strong  sen- 
timents of  abhorrence  at  the  revival  of  an 
Order  of  Monks,  which  had  been  so  mis- 
chievous, and  had  been  abolished  by  the 
general  consent  of  Europe. 

Hofftrs  remains  removed. 

A  letter  from  Italy,  dated  l6th  March, 
says  M  The  Emperor  has  visited  at  Man- 
tua, the  grave  of  the  brave  Andreas  Hofer, 
who  was  shot  there :  his  bones  are  to  be 
taken  op  and  conveyed  to  the  Tyrol,  to  be 
there  solemnly  interred. 

Precautions  against  Infection. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  sea  cor* 
don,  on  account  of  the  plague  at  Noja,  has 
an  extent  of  near  500  miles,  and  requires 
daily  10,500  men  to  occupy  the  posts. 
The  town  of  Noja,  about  one  and  a-half 
Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining about  6,000  souls,  is  closely  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  cordon.  The  fir&t  i% 
formed  by  two  ditches,  60  paces  from  the 
wall  of  the  town,  and  30  paces  from  each 
other,  10  paces  broad,  and  8  feet  deep 
behind  which  a  battalion  with  2  cannon, 
forms  a  close  chain.  Over  each  of  the 
ditches  is  a  draw-bridge,  confining  the 
access  to  the  town  by  a  single  gate,  provi- 
ded with  a  double  grating ;  a  board  is 
attached  to  it,  forbidding  any  person  from 
approaching  the  ditches  from  the  town 
under  pain  of  death.  To  keep  order  in  the 
town  itself,  there  is  a  detachment  of  24 
men  and  one  Officer,  and  a  Commandant. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  corps  of  ca- 
valry form  the  second  Cordon,  five  milea 
from  Noja,  in  an  extent  of  25  miles,  in 
close  connection  With  the  Cordon  on  the 
sea  side.  All  intercourse  between  the  in- 
habitants and  the  military  of  the  several 
Cordons  is  most  rigorously  prohibited,  so 
that  a  priest  from  Noja,  who  had  sold  to  a 
Neapolitan  soldier  a  pack  of  cards,  was 
shot  as  well  as  the  soldier,  the  former  after 
having  been  deprived  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  the  soldier  on  the  spot.  The  same 
rigorous  measures  are  taken  at  Corfu- 
Three  English  soldiers  who  went  from  one 
Cordon  to  another,  to  see  their  comrades,* 
were  shot. 

PORTUGAL. 

Remonstrance  agatmt  the  Jesuite. 
Rome,  March  1$. — Copy  of  a  dispatch 
addressed  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Rome : — 

Palace  at  Rio  Janeiro^  April  lt  1815. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
my  master,  having  taken  umjer  his  cousi* 
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deration  tht  intentions  of  Pins  VII.   as 

Sublished  in  bis  bull,  Solicitude  Omnium, 
ated  7th  August  last  year,  by  which  his 
Holiness  has  thought  proper  to  revive  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  which  was  extinct, 
thereby  derogating,  in  so  far  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  concerned,  from 
the  other  bull,  Dominut  ac  Redemptor  Hot- 
ter, of  Clement  XIV.  of  glorious  memory : 
His  Royal  Highness  is  surprised  at  this 
determination  of  bis  Holiness,  this  Cotort 
•ever  having  bees  informed  of  it  in  any 
way  before,  although  it  has  had  most*  rea- 
son to  com  plain  of  the  offences  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus*   against  which   Portugal 


proceeded  in  the  most  energetic  maimer, 
D?  the  ordinance  of  September  3,  1759- 
The  positive  intentions  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness being  to  maintain  in  their  utmost  ri* 
gour  the  dispositions  of  the  above  ordi- 
nance, whatever  may  be  the  determination 
of  other  crowned  heads,  even  of  auch  aa 
associated  for  the  extinction  of  the  said 
company,  my  august  Maater  commands 
me  to  communicant 'his  resolution  to  you, 
in  order  that  you  immediately  present  a 
note  declaratory  of  the  invariable  princi- 
ples which  hia  Royal  Highness  iutenda  to 
maintain,  and  conformably  to  which  he 
enjoins  your  Lordship  to  admit  no  nego- 
tiation, either  verbal  or  written,  on  this 
subject.  Thia  determination  of  hia  Royal 
Highnesa  being  founded  on  reasoua  the 
moat  solid  and  proper,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  in  any  way  the  inva- 
riable sentiments  of  his  veneration  and  filial 
love  towards  the  sacred  person  of  his  Ho- 
liness, and  which  you  are  specially  charged 
to  express. 

( Signed)    Marquis  D*  AGUI LAR. 
To  Jose  Manuel  Pinto,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

POLAND. 

Dkattrous  Flood*. 

A  letter  from  Pillau,  dated  the  27th  of 
March,  says— M  When  the  Vistula  river 
broke  up  on  the  21st  instant,  the  ice  cut 
the  bulwarks  and  dams,  and  forced  is  way 
on  the  main  land,  In  Marienburg  Werder, 
and  overflowed  about  100  English  miles  in 
circumference.  The  misery  occasioned 
by  it  is  dreadful,  and  many  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  lost  all  their  cattle,  sheep 
horses,**  &c. 

PRUSSIA* 

Trophic  *£  Victory, 
They  are  now  placing  before  the  royal 
arsenal  at  Berlin  a  cannon  and  two  mortars 
of  enormous  size.  The  Prussian  troops 
found  the  first  at  Paris,  with  another  of  the 
same  site*   which  the  Austria  ns  sent  to 


Vienna.  They  took  the  two  tatter  piece* 
at  La  Fere.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  bad  kept 
these  four  pieces  on  account  of  their  pro- 
digious size  and  deatructive  effects,  to  em- 
ploy them  oue  day,  with  other  heavy;  ar- 
tillery, in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

RUSSIA. 

Wkrcantite  BUJbrtunes. 
Three  great  commercial  liouses  it  St.  Pe- 
tersburg!) have  just  become  insolvent ;  the/ 
are  those  of  Warovief,  Averiw,  and  Ne- 
uanstief.  The  first  has  failed  for  50,000,000 
of  roubles,  the  second  for  10,000,000,  and 
the  third  for  3,000,000. 

SPAIU. 

Moftd  Emlnetiirf. 
The  Infant  Don  Carina  haa  embroidered 
for  hia  mother  a  girdle  enriched  with  dia- 
monds, valued  at  60,000  piastres,  and  in 
which  the  skilful  hand  of  the  King  is  said 
,  to  have  taken  a  part. — {Nuremberg  Corrc** 
pondent,  March  ^9.) 

swtfnv** 

RemathabU  Sinking  of  tko  aorta. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  groat 
earth-fall  are  given  in  a  letter  from  $w«> 
den: — "On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Nid,  the  fall  of  earth  extends  already.  a» 
eighth  of  a  (German)  mile  into  the  cousv 
try,  and  baa  carried  away  wi|h  it  the* 
church  of  Tiller.  This  fall  of  earth  toofc 
place  with  such  violence,  that  the  earth 
was  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  there  overwhelmed  two  dwellings  be- 
longing to  the  manor  of  Randlie,  by  which 
eight  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  mass  of 
earth  thrown  into  the  Nid  waa carried  by* 
the  current  down  to  Lixen,  where  the  col- 
lected masses  of  earth,  snow,  and  ice,  tore 
aWay  several  altiicesr&c.in  the  well-known 
water-fall  there,  and  the  whole'  mass  be* 
now  formed  a  dam  below  the  Leer  water- 
fall, one  quarter  of  a  German  mile  from 
Drontheim.  As  there  is  no  great  quantity* 
of  water  in  the  Nid,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  for  the 
town  at  present;  but  when  the  current 
again  becomes  swelled,  it  is  possible  that 
this  mass,  which  has  now  formed  a  dam, 
may  be  driven  against  the  bridge :  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  secure  this,  as  well  aa 
the  vessels  and  warehouses.**  No  sufpeient 
reason  is  assigned  resitectihjg  the  cause  of 
this  'phenomenon,  except  that  such  falls  of 
earth,  but  in  a  slight  degree  only,  have 
long  since  taken  place  near  Tiller,-aiid  that 
a  sulphureous  smell  lias  spread  itself,  Seve- 
ral inhabitants  from  ihe  villages  of  Saelbot 
snd  Klaeboe,  who  were  returning  borne 
from  town,  are  said  to  have  been  bmriesi 
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_  r  the  earth,  with  their  hone*  and  wag- 
mis.  ( A*  en  earthquake;  was  lately  felt  is 
Jtatfond*  as  wejl  as  io  more  distant  places, 
ajad  as  a  sulphureous  smell  was  perceived 
after  t|ie  fall  of  earth,  it  may  be  oonjec- 
Ured,  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
earthquake,  sod  that  its  nature  is  vol- 
oaa»c) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Extraordinary  Cure  of  Hypochondria.— 
A  wealthy  Swiss  farmer,  much  affected 
With  hypochondria,  came  to  Langanau  to 
oao*oJt  the  celebrated  Michael  Scuppach, 
beater  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Mountain  Doctor.    «  I  have  seven  devils  in 

m*  *%£*"  8aid  D€>  u  no  fwer  th»°  «even !" 
-*-u  There  are  more  than  seven,'*  replied 
the  doctor  with  the  utmost  gravity ;  "  if 
you  count  them  right  you  will  find  eight" 
After  questioning  the  patient  concerning 
his  case,  he  promised  to  cure  him  in  eight 
days,  during  which  time  he  would  every 
morning  rid  him  of  one  of  his  troublesome 
inmates  at  the  rate  of  one  louis  dor  each. 
«  But,"  sdded  he,  "  as  the  last  will  be  much 
more  obstinate  and  difficult  to  expel  than 
the  others,  1  shall  expect  two  louis  dors 
tor  him.  The  farmer  agreed  to  these 
terms  :  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
doctor  impressing  upon  all  present  the 
necessity  of  ttecresy,  promised  to  give  the 
ntne  louis  <fors  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
-^-Ne»t  morning  the  imaginary  demoniac 
was  brought  to  him  and  placed  near  a 
land  of  machine  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  by  which  means  he  received  an 
electric  shock.  The  farmer  roared  out 
lustily.—*4  There  goes  one !"  said  the  doctor 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  Next  day  the 
same  operation  was  repeated :  the  farmer 
bellowed  as  before,  and  the  doctor  coolly 
wmarked,  «  Another  is  off  l"  The  last  of 
the  sett  was  at  length  expelled  j  and  the 
patient  was  restored  to  health. 

TURKEY. 

CmmmmCkilimd  Sacml:  &**/<*  Ceremoni- 


On the  18th  of  February,  the  festival  of 
*"*  «5p  °f  the  Prophet,  founded  in  the 
5*f m  (1558)  by  Sulta.  Amurath  III.  was 
cetetated  in  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet 
tJH  a X?  Wmi  ceremonies,  in  presence 
of  the  Sultan  and  all  the  Court  and  State 
-mc^u  .TheHeisJSffendi,  notwitbstand- 
teg  his  illness,   performed  bis  functions, 

Ht%t^m^  £  F"****  to  the  Sultan 
the  letter  ofthe  Scherif of  Mecca,  aaaounJc 
128  ****  baW>y  arrival  of  the  Caravan— 
^us  answer  is  brought  by  the  Muschded- 
•cniBaschi  (Messenger  of  Joy),  who  leaves 
the  caravan  at  Damascus,  to  reach  Con- 


stantinople with  tne  joyful  news  of  its  ar* 
nving  safe,  a  few  days  before  the  festival^ 
—The  Kislar  Aga  received  and  entertained 
each  of  the  guests*  as  usual,  according  to 
bis  rank  and  dignity,  and  received  for  it 
from  the  Sultan  a  pelisse  of  honourv  es 
the  Reis  Efleudi  and  the  lMuschdedschi  did 
a  caftan. 

At  the  end  of  the  festival,  sentence  of 
bauishmeat  from  the  Capital  was  pro- 
uounced  agaiust  the  Kadilesker  of  Rome- 
lia*  Yssel  Bey,  the  Natihel  £sohraf,  or 
Chief  of  the  Soherifs,  and  one  or  two 
other  distinguished  lawyers,  because  they 
had  disputed  in  an  uubecomiug  manner 
about  precedence  at  the  ceremony,  of 
which  the  Sultan  was  informed.  This 
unexpected  punishment  is  the  most  remark- 
able, especially  as  it  regards  Yssel  Bey, 
who  enjoyed  great  consideration,  and  only 
fifteen  dajs  were  wanting  to  complete  the 
period  of  his  functions  as  Grand  Jadge; 
Kiaja  Sadi  Mehmet  Emir  Effendi  suc- 
ceeds him  as  Kadilesker  of  ftomelta.  Some 
of  the  Governors  of  thejirovinces  have  also 
been  changed. 


BRITISH. 

TnE  Ring's  Health.— On  Sandfly  the 
following  bulletin  was  exhibited  at  St 
James  a  Palace : — 

"WINDSOR  CASTXE,  APRIL  6.  U 

"  His  Majesty  has  enjoyed  good  bodily 
health,  and  has  been  very  tranquil  during 
the  last  month:  but  his  Majes'ty's  disorder 
has  undergone  no  change* 

PARLIAMENTARY   PAPERS. 

An  official  Return,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Of  all  DETECTIONS  Of  MaLT-SpIRITS, 

Pot-ale,  or  Wortf,  in  process  of  making 
into  Spirits,  and  of  Grain,  in  making  into 
Malt,  and  the  quantities  of  eaeh  destroyed) 
on  occasion  of  such  seizures,  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  states  the  total  seized  in  the  si* 
years  from  1310  to  1815,  inclusive,  barrels 
of  Malt  11,081;  gallons  of  Spirits  36,27*. 
Destroyed  in  same  interval,  barrels  of 
Malt  67,019;  gallons  of  Wort  or  Pot-ale* 
3,403,46*$  of  Singling.  08^283;  Spirits* 
10^628.  r 

Amount  of  rewards  paid  to  Revewv* 
Officers  ik  Ireland,  from  the,  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary 1816;  at  34,892*.  lis.  6J</.— To  Mi- 
litary, 80,489/.  3s.  3rf.— Subsistence  to  Mili- 
tary, 18,466/.  18s.  IK- Total,  68,848/. 
l«s.llrf. 

The  nusnber  of  Win*  Lrcwsts  taken 
out  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  July,  1814. 
is    15,887;    ditto,    1816,    10,1S4.-5mrit 
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Licrflsv-s  for  ditto,  1814,  38,S48;   ditto, 

1815,  3*.W> — Bf.fil  Licvmsrs  for  ditto, 
1814,  49,109;  ditto,  1815,  49.288. 

Duties  paid  on  Spirits  madfin  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  at  142,3217.  lOf.— ditto,  Ja- 
nuary, 1815,  *<K>,6W.  7*.-  -ditto,  Decem- 
ber, 1«1  *,  223,108/.  2s.  3d. — ditto,  January, 

1816,  ?1S,O087.  10*.  Sr/. 

DcTIES    PAID    OR  CHARGED   ON   SpIRTTS 

hade  in  Scotland  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  at  107.914/.  \6s.  1r/.— Janu- 
ary, 18T5,  128,542/.  1*.— December,  1815, 
174,459/.  IS*.  10</.— January,  1816,68,130/. 
15*.  5rf 

Number  of  quarters  of  Barley  made 
into  Malt,  in  England,  between  the  5th 
of  January  and  5th  February,  1815,  at 
519,083;  and  between  the  5th  January  and 
Ah  February  .,1816,  at  566,344. 

The  produce  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  quarter,  ending  tl  e  5th  April,  18  lo\ 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  10,646,808/.  10s.  9d. 
the  charge  upon  which  is  9,300,000/.  leav- 
ing a  disposal  surplus  of  1,346,808/.  10s.  9d. 

Pensions  to  inferior  Officer*. 

The  Admiralty  have  begun  to  allow  pen- 
sions to  Officers  who  received  woundswhile 
serving  as  Midshipmen  or  Masters  Mates, 
and  who  may  have  subsequently  obtained 
commissions.  The  examination  of  such 
Officers  is  now  conducted  by  Drs.  Harness 
and  Weir,  at  the  Admiralty  Office. 

Waterloo  men:  distinguished- 

^  The  valiant  corps  of  Scotch  Greys,  sta- 
tioned in  Canterbury,  were  drawn  out  in 
the  Barrack  Field  a  few  days  ago,  and 
those  brave  men  who  were  present  at 
the  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  each 
presented  with  a  Silver  Medal,  to  comme- 
morate their  gallantry  in  that  well-fought 
field.  Colonel  Sir  A.  Clarke,  K.  B.  00  pre- 
tenting  these  badges  of  valour,  addressed 
the  regiment  in  an  appropriate  speech,  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  lively  feeling  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  heroes  who  heard  him  j 
And  never  was  military  honour  more  gal- 
lantly earned,  or  military  merit  more  de- 
servedly rewarded.  The  medals,  to  the 
number  of  313,  were  alike  distributed  to 
the  officers  and  men,  and  a  re  to  be  worn  on 
all  occasions;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
three-shilling  bank  token— on  one  side  is  a 
fine  likeness  of  the  Regent,  on  the  other 
Fame,  with  the  wreath  of  Virion;  above, 
the  figure  Wellington;  under,  "Waterloo;" 
on  the  exergue,  is  stamped  the  name 
of  each  man  whose  valour  entitled  him  to 
this  honourable  distinction,  from  a  grateful 
and  admiring  country.  The  whqle  army  is 
to  partake  of  this  honour. 


The  Coldstream  battalion  of  guard*, 
serving  in  France,  have  been  severely  af- 
flicted with  the  Ophthalmia,  caught  from 
occupying  barracks  out  of  which  some 
French  soldier*  were  recently  inarched 
afflicted  with  this  Egyptian  disease  :  more 
than  900  of  our  brave  countrymen  were 
thus  rendered  uufit  for  duty  at  the  same 
time.  The  last  accounts  represent  the 
disease  to  have  considerably  abated. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  has  ordered  every 
man  belonging  to  the  Armagh  regiment  of 
militia  to  be  presented  with  a  Bible  on  his 
discharge.  The  number  ordered  ia  thru 
hundred  and  twenty. 

His  Majesty's  store  thip  A bundsnee,  Mr. 
Josiah  Oak,  Commander,  is  fitting  out  at 
Woolwich,  for.  the  purpose  of  taking  ou 
board,  at  Antwerp,  a  cargo  of  pictures 
sculptures,  and  other  classic  articles,  stolea 
by  the  French  from  Italy,  which  she  will 
convey  either  to  Leghorn  or  Civlta  Vec- 
chia,  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored  to 
their  right  owners.  The  value  of  the  cargo 
is  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 

A  short  time -ago  the  arrival  of  only 
one  vessel  in  a  day,  was  reported  at  the 
Custom-house;  a  circumstance  unprece- 
dented in  its  annals. 

The  sale  of  licenses  taken  out  bypeiaoat 
occupying  stands  in  the  different  Bazaars 
in  town,  has  already  produced  to  the  reve- 
nue upwards  of  2,000/. 

COLLI  IRICB:   SAFETY. 

tn  conformity  to  a    resolution    unani- 
mously passed  at  a  late  general  meeting  of 
the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  a 
deputation  from  that  body  waited  on  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  arrived  iu  New- 
castle on  Monday  se'nnight,  to  testify  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  discovery  of 
the  Safety  Lamp, for  exploring  mines  when 
charged  with  inflammable  gas,  and  which 
is  so  admirably  calculated  to  obviate  those 
dreadful  calamities,  and  the  lamentable  de- 
struction of  many  human  lives,  that  have 
of  late  so  frequently  occurred  tn  the'  mines 
of  this  country.     Messrs  Watson  and  Bud- 
die, colliery  viewers,  have  made  a  variety 
of  trials  of  this  lamp  at  Wallsend,  Wftlhng- 
ton,  and  Percy  Alain  Colliery,  in  places 
where  it  was  impossible  to  approach  with 
a  common  candle  without  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  have  completely  proved  its  safety 
and  utility. 

Collieries:  inexhaustible. 

From  the  importance  of  our  collieries, 
whether  considered  as  ministering  to  our 
domestic  comfort,  or  as  the  great  source 
of  our  manufactures,  the  public  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  several  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  have 
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recently  been  found  to  be  more  valuable 
than  at  any  former  period,  about  Pi  J  stone, 
in  particular,  by  si u king  about  40  feet  be- 
low the  former  level,  "a  veio  of  excellent 
coaj  baf  been  discovered,  ife  feet  thick, 
and  whose  exteut,  though  tried  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  remains  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Phenomenon.— On  Saturday  the  2Srd  of 
March,  about  a  quarter  before  eleven  at 
night,  a  large  ball  of  fire,  or  meteor,  pas- 
sed over  Cheltenham,  in  the  direction  of 
the  village  of  Prestbury,  towards  Glouces- 
ter ;  it  caused  for  several  seconds  a  bril- 
liancy of  light  superior  to  the  reflection 
of  the  full  moon,  moving  along  very  gra- 
dually until  it  had  passed  considerably 
over  the  town.  The  above  phenomenon 
waa'observed  at  the  same  hour,  at  Lam- 
borne,  Berks*  A  medical  gentleman  and 
bis  servant  were  returning  home  and  were 
startled  by  a  sadden  and  brilliant  light, 
which  rapidly  crossed  the  heavens  from 
south  to  north,  and  appeared  to  lose  itself 
in  the  north,  but  not  to  decline  towards 
the  earth.  When  the  light  disappeared,  a 
violent  rumbling  noise  was  heard  from 
the  north,  appeared  to  diverge  to  the  east  aud 
west,  like  ine  bursting  of  a  large  cannon. 
The  noise  exceeded  thunder,  aud  continued 
■early  Ave  minutes.  The  heavens  were 
Itetjatifanjr  clear  and  star-light,  both  before 
and  alter  this  occurrence. 

Nem  Bridge ;  Old  Fondle. 

Friday,  the  5th  of  Aprit,  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Commissioners,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  tr>e  New  Bridge,  in  this 
own..  Mr.  Luard,  chairman  of  the  acting 
Committee,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  Commissionens  to  the  Noble  Marquess 
for  bis  politeness  on  the  present,  and  bis 
uniform  attention  to  this  town  on  every 
occasion,  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  ad- 
verting to  a  singular  coincidence,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  create  in  the 
mind  of  his  Lordship,  as  the  first  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  feelings  of  the  most  grati 
tying  kind,  when  he  called  to  his  recollec- 
tion that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  bridge 
which  had  just  been  taken  down,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  by  Saint  Lii,  the 
first  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign  of 
Wilham  the  Conqueror. 

1fowggii»g  eery  prevalent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Justices  at  Tor- 
point,  on  Tuesday,  between-  st  'enty  and 
eighty  persons  were  fined  for  smuggling. 
A  few  days  before,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred persons  were  fined  at  Plymouth  Dock 
for  a  simitar  offence. 

Vou  IV.  No*  SO.  Lit  Ptn.N.  8.  May  1. 


Extraordinary,  fygacity  of  a  Dog— Mr 
T.  Rutherford,  of  Long  Framlingtou,  was, 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  overcome  in  a  snow- 
storm, near  Alnwick,  and  fell.  In  this 
state  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  night,  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  faithful  dog  at  this  time  observ- 
ing a  shepherd  at  a  small  distance,  used 
every  exertion  to  attract  his  attention,  such 
as  howling,  going  from  and  returning  to 
the  spot  where  his  master  lay.  This  in- 
duced the  shepherd  to  follow  the  dog's  mo- 
tionsi  Mr.  Rutherford  was  found,  (then 
covered  by  the  snow),  carried  to  a  neigh- 
bouring public  house,  and,  after  five  hours' 
exertion,  life  was  restored,  and  he  is  uow 
quite  well. 

The  follow  in  |  are  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Barham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :— 

"  Board  of  Agriculture,  June  2>  1*1*. 

"MiyuTX.— The  Board  adjourned  to  ex- 
amine some  experiqkhtft  proposed  by  Captain 
Layman,  of  the  JJavy,  *  On  the  preparation 
of  forest  trees  for  untprdiate  conversion,  by 
which  the  specifit  gravity  is  diminished,  and 
the  aapwood  preserved  from  decay,  as  well  as 
the  strength  and  deration  of  the  timber  in- 
creased/      f 

"  The  following  is  the  result  :— 
*  Experiment  l%  Poplar  (Lomnardy),.    B*.. 

fresh  cut,  broke,  with 339 

2.  Ditto,  countar-part,  prepared  in  three 
hours  •  from  a  tree  in  a  growing  state, 
bore 36$ 

3.  English  Oak,  seasoned  in  the  usual 
**y   784 

4.  Counter-part,  ditto,  prepared,  bore      90S 
'  This  piece,  when  broken,  proved  na- 
turally defective   internally,'    bat    a 
sound  piece,  prepared  by  Captain  Lay- 
roan,  sustained. •• 1,009 

And  another  piece   .« , 1,070 

5.  Sap-wood  of  Oak,  prepared  and  pre- 
served,  bore 930 

6.  Common  white  Deal,  in  its  natural 
state 339 

7.  Counter-part  of  ditto,  prepared  and 
preserved 606" 

Jgriettfrure.-rThere  cannot  be  a  more 
effective  proof  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  present,  thau  the  total  absence  of  all 
Bills  for  Enclosures  before  Parliament. 

Cradle  Churn.—  A  Churn  has  been 
for  some  time  in  use  to  Wales,  which  saves 
both  time  and  labour.  It  is  called  the 
Cradle  Churn,  being  made  upon  the  prio* 


♦  This  experiment  was  mad^  to  shew  in 
bow  short  a  time  wood  could  be  prepared  for 
use  from  a  growing  free ;  but  a  young  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  three  days  in  preparing,  had  the 
cause  of  premature  decay  completely  removed, 
and  the  strength  increased  from  919  to  4fQaV 
N  ^^ 
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ciples  of  a  common  rocking  cradle;  and 
can  with  ease  be  worked  by  a  child  of  five 
or  six  years  old.  Sir  Robert  Vaughan, 
Member  for  the  county  of  Merioneth,  is  so 
well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this 
Churn  over  every  other,  that  he  has  had 
many  made,  and  distributed  among  his  te- 
nants. The  shape  is  of  no  conseqoence, 
provided  it  be  made  considerably  wider  at 
the  tqp  than  at  bottom,  that  it  may  chora 
either  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  mjlk 
equally  well.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a 
canoe. 
v  Comet  Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Better 

yielded  by  one  of  Mr.  CaleerVs  Cows. 

From  19th  May  last,  till  Slst  December, 
the  milk  of  this  cow  was  kept  aud  churned 
separate  from  that  of  his  other  stock.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of 
pounds  from  each  distinct  churning,  sixteen 
ounces*  to  the  pound. 

7,  10,  10,  12,  17,  IS,  15,  13,  IS,  13, 
15,  16,  12,  IS,  IS,  IS,  14,  14,  IS,  12,  18, 
IS,  11.  W,  10,  10,  *,  !0,  9,  10,  7,  7, 
7  lb. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Calvert 
churned  $99 lb.  of  butter  in  thirty-three 
weeks  and  three  days.  Mrs.  Calvert  in- 
spected the  management  of  the  Dairy.  Bar- 
bara Mounsey  and  Elizabeth  Robsou  (Mr. 
Calvert's  servants)  confirmed  the  account. 
Dairy  gave  2&  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  about 
Midsummer,  and  would  average  nearly 
twenty  quarts  per  day,  for  twenty,  weeks. 
She  gave  more  milk  when  she  depastured 
during  the  summer  mouths,  than  when  she 
was  soiled  in  the  house  in  consequence  of 
the  very  hot  weather.  She  suffered  from 
lameness  during  six  weeks,  occasioned  iby 
the  fouls,  which  lessened  the  quantity  of 
milk  considerably.  Want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Turnips,  made  her  give  less  milk 
lately,  and  her  milk  is  now  mixed  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  dairy.  For  the  first 
fortnight  after  calving,  she  was  allowed  a 
little  broken  corn,  and  since  that  period 
•be  has  lived  wholly  on  grass,  with  a  little 
cut  clover  when  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  being  sheltered  from  the  inclement 
heat.  Her  butter  was  frequently  churned 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  The  pasture 
in  which  she  was  fed  is  by  no  means  of  su 
perior  quality. 

Married. — Simon  Marrott,  cordwainer, 
to  Sarah  Thomas,  both  of  Wisbech.  The 
bridegroom  unfortunately  has  been  both 
deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  at  is  also  his 
brother,  Jacob  Marrott,  and  Henry  Willis, 
who,  with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  at- 
tended the  couple  to  church,  and  after- 
wards joyously  spent  the  day  with  their 
sjnmerous  relations  and    acquaintance.— 
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The  above  marriage  reminds  us  of  a  sin- 
gular one  that  took  place  at  Leicester,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  recorded 
as  follows :— *  Thomas  Tilsey,  of  Leicester, 
to  Ursula  Russet:  the  said  Thomas,  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  expressing  his  mind 
instead  of  words,  of  his  own  accord,  used 
these  signs;  first  be  embraced  her  with  his 
arms,  took  her  by  the  hand,'  and  put  a  ring 
on  her  finger,  and  laid  his  haud  upon  his 
heart,  and  held  up  his  hands  towards 
Heaven ;  and  to  shew  his  continuance  to> 
dwell  with  her  tb  his  life's  end,  he  did  it 
by  closing  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and. 
digging  the  earth  with  his  feet;  and  pul- 
ling as  though  he  would  ring  a  bell  j  with 
other  signs  that  were  approved." 

Died.  March  27,  at  Margate,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Athelstan,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Boys, 
solicitor,  aged  eight  years.  It  is  but  ten  weeks 
since  another  child,  aged  onlyntne  years,  was 
removed  from  this  world  by  a  similar  complaint, 
water  on  the  brain ;  and  ooth  of  them  having 
thenceforth  been  remarkably  healthy  children, 
np  cause  can  be  traced  for  this  extraordinary 
visitation,  except  that  of  their  having,  during 
last  summer  and  autumn,  been  daily  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  and  pleasing  each  other  with 
a  swing  of  considerable  height,  in  Mr.  BoyS 
garden,  and  by  twirling  themselves  about  to  a 
great  degree,  to  produce  giddiness  to  each  other 
in  the  usual  plajr  of  children,  so  as  to  encou- 
rage that  disposition  to  hydrocephalus,  which 
most  children  are  more  or  less  subject  to* 
various  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  their 
approaching  illness  have  so  materially  strength- 
ened this  supposition,  that  it  has  been  deemed 
right  to  enable  us  to  communicate  to  parents 
these  extraordinary  and  melancholy  circum- 
stances. 

At  Appletree-hall,  Roxburghshire,  on  the 
27th  ult.  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  aged  98  years. 
A  short  period  previous  to  hit  death,  he  in- 
timated to  Mr.  John  Scott,  meal-dealer, 
Hawick,  that  about  70  years  ago  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Hawick,  with  one 
shilling,  to   purchase   a  stone  of  barley- 
meal,  a  capful  of  salt,  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco— all  which 
he  got  for  the  said  shilling. 
Wool  Trade. 
Leeds,  April  20. —  On  Tuesday    last  .% 
meeting  of  the  Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  town  aud  neighbourhood  was 
held  in  the  Committee-Room  of  the  Mixed 
Cloth  Hall,  in    this  place,  to  take    into 
consideration  the  most  effectual  means  of 
opposing  the  proposition  of  imposing  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wool,  and  of 
permitting  the  exportation  of  Wool,  the 
growth  of  this  country;  Benjamin  Gott, 
Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved— 
«  That  three  Delegates  shoold  be  tent 
from  the  Merchants   and  Manufacturers 
of  this  town  (the  Trustees  vt  the  Cloth 
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Hall  appointing  their  own  Delegates), 
and  that  a  Subscription  should  be  im- 
mediately entered  into  for  defraying  the 
expeoces  which  would  necessarily  be  in- 
curred." 

It  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Gott,  in  the  course 
of  the  observations  he  made  on  the  sub- 
ject^ that  if  foreign  manufacturers  could 
obtain  wool,  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, our  own  manufactures  would  be  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  foreign  market 
id  respect  to  coarse  goods;  an  intelligent 
foreign  merchant  lately  said  lo  him,  "If 
we  could  only  have  your  wool,  I  should 
never  buy  another  piece  of  cloth  of  you." 
There  is  a  richness  in  the  coarse  wool  of 
this  country  which  is  wanting  iu  that  of 
the  Continent. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Naylor  said  he  had  made 
a  calculation  of  the  comparative  profit  to 
this  country  of  exporting  ten  packs  of 
wool  in  the  raw  and  the  manufactured 
state ;  in  the  raw  state,  including  the  ex- 
pences  of  shipping,  it  would  fetch  about 
12321.;  ff  manufactured  into  a  species  of 
•toff  called  wildbores,  it  would  sell  for 
about  63 ll;  which,  allowing  301.  for  the 
materials  used,  would  leave  an  increase  of 
upwards  of  4001..  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it;  and  which,  if  the  wool  had  been 
exported  in  the  raw  state,  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  country.  He  then  entered 
into  a  statement,  to  shew  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  sustain  in  the  former 
case.  Mr.  Naylor  also  observed,  that  the 
wool-growers  had  no  cause  whatever  for 
complaint,  as  wool  at  present  fetches  very 
high  prices.  Wool,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war  sold  at  seven  shillings 
a  todd,  was  now  selling  at  fifty-six  shil- 
lings for  the  same, quantity. 

IRELAND. 

Smuggltng  at  Home. 

Of  the  alarming  extent  of  illegal  distil- 
lation in  Ireland,  and  its  ruinous  effects, 
the  following  statement  may  afford  an  idea: 
— At  Omagh  assizes  eeventy-ieven  men  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  having  ille- 
gal stills;  at  Liflbrd  assizes  firry  for  a  like 
offence,  besides  fines  on  the  county  to  the 
amount  of  12,000/.  At  Derry  assizes  the* 
trials  for  illegal  distillation  were  numerous 
beyond  all  former  experience.  Ninety  per- 
sons were  convicted  and  imprisoned ;  and 
a  great  many  were  liberated  on  bail,  the. 
gaol  being  unable  to  contain  them. 

A  Limerick  paper  says — "  I*dy  Frances 
Brown,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Ken  mare,  has 
4skco  the  v$l  at  Newhall  convent."  .1 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTOUY. 

Chap.   II.    Continuation  of  the -History  of 

the  Debit*  en  the  Subject  of  the  Property 

House  of  Commons. 
March  1. -^-Petitions  from  various  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  weie  presented;  and  occa- 
sioned much  conversation.  On  one  side  it 
was  contended,  that,  this  tax  saved  the  poor 
and  middle. classes,  w lulo>it  reached  ava- 
rice in  the  hands  of  affluence :— it  reached 
rich  men  who  lived  like  beggars,  and  made 
them  pay,  like  gentlemen.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said,  that -many  persons  by 
being  deprived  by  this  tax  of  the  money 
thev  would  spend  in  employing  the  poor; 
the  poor  lost  much — very  much,  more  than 
they  gained;  and  from  this  want  of  em- 
ployment were  thrown  on  the  parishes  for 
support. 

it  was  also,  observed,  that  although  the 
Nation  was  in  a  Political  Peace,  yet,  so  far 
as  our  Finances  were  concerned  the  ex- 
pehccs  of  war— i.  e.  in  fact,  war  itself,  still 
continued ;— that  continuing  this  tax,  there- 
fore, at  a  diminished  rate,  was  continuing 
it  as  a  war  tax,  till  the  war  accounts  were 
liquidated. 

March  5 — After  the  usual  routine  of 
reading  the  Petitions  against  the  Property 
Tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
plained, that  the  time -of  the  House  was 
unnecessarily  wasted  In  conversations  that 
could  lead  to  no  conclusion.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  to  give  credit  to  assert:  3ns 
which  had  been  made,  that  our  other 
sources  of  finance  were  in  a  state  of  decay, 
he  thought  there  was  so  much  the  more 
reason  for  pressing  the  property  tax.  On 
the  first  introduction  of  the  measure  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  so  far  uulimited  in  its  du- 
ration^ to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that 
it  was  actually  mortgaged  by  that  minister 
for  the  payment  of  no  less  than  fifty-six 
millions,  which  would  unavoidably  have 
prolonged  it  beyond  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  peace.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  that  debt,  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Sid  mouth,  had  been  redeemed,  the  tax  waa 
continued  during  the  war,  and  the  words 
"and  no  longer"*  were  certainly  added. 
This  expression,  however,  could  not  be  un- 
derstood, nor  did  Lord  Sidmouth  so  intend 
it,  as  fettering  the  future  discretion  of  Par- 
liament. In  1806  the  amount  was  doubled 
by  the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville: 
a  plau  of  finance  was  at  that  time  submit- 
ted to  Parliament  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  which  the  prolong  tion  of  too 
property  tax  seemed  to  be  contemphUqi.    . 
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OduotfSs'  h  nad  been  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  of  those  wno  afterwards  cbitrpbs- 
ed  the  government,  that  the  property, tax 
should  not  be  rendered  permanent.  This 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  act  itself;  bat 
the  House  was  aware  that  in  the  bill  which 
he,  (Mr.  Vansittart)  had  introduced  last 
year,  it  was  said  (lint  the  property  tax 
should  be  continued  during  the  war;  but 
the  words  "  and  tto  longer'  were  omitted. 
The  tax  was  originally  intended  as  a  war 
tax,  and  as  a  war  tax  its  continuance  was 
now  proposed,  if  parliament  should  think 
fit  to  pledge  it  for  a  specific  purpose,  such 
as  the  payinciit  of  12  millions  of  the  un- 
funded debt,  duriu^  the  two  years  which  it 
was  to  last,  his  M±iji  sty's  Ministers  would 
have  no  objection  to  lake  it  upon  those 
terms.  It  appeared,  that  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  at  least  9  or  10  millions  of  ex- 
traordinary expense  were  to  be  provided 
ftr,  and  in  the  next  year,  though  the  bur- 
then was  less,  it  was  stilt  considerable.-— 
Much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  against 
which  no  provision  had  been,  or  could  be 
ms.de.  The  house  must  be  aware  that  in 
the  course  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  25 
years,  taxes  had  been  gradually  accumula- 
ting; in  that  period  no  revision  of  the 
financial  system  had  been  undertaken  ; 
tnat  such  a  revision  was  necessary,  no  man 
Would  deny,  and  if  the  property  tax  were 
prolonged  for  two  \  ears  within  that  period, 
il  might  be  accomplished. 

EnHy  in  the  aewen,  he  had  stated,  that 
for  the  reliuf  of  tin-  cpuntry,  only  half  the 
sum  raised  since  1907  would  be  required, 
and  that  it  might  I  ■►.'  possible  to  add  the  fur- 
ther remission  of  one  million  for  the  pecu- 
liar adviiiiia^oflhi  ^giicuftt*ral  interest,  ft 
was  intended,  during  the  present  and  the 
ensuing  year,  instead  of  estimating  the  pro- 
fit of ' lli-  i  unit  't  three-fourths  of  the 
rent  hr  {i  i«H«  it  should  be  calculated  at 
only  iijt'liurd  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  Th^ 
tenant  of  a  farm  of  ftoo/.  would  be  sup- 
posed to  /derive  a  profit  of  only  200/.  and 
consequently  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
Mfould  only  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
10/.  A  tenant  renting  a  farm  of  450/.  per 
annum  would  be  assumed  to  derive  from  it 
a.  profit  amounting  to  150/.  5  and  as  150/. 
per  annum  was  the  point  at  which  the 
highest  rate  commenced,  all  those  who  de- 
rived profits  to  a  less  amount  would  have  a 
c)aim  to  an  abatement  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  their  gains.  A  farmer  who 
paid  a  rent  of  150/.  for  his  land,  would  be 
supposed  only  to  make  profits  to  the 
Atapunt  of  50/.  a  year,  and  would  conse- 
quently be  exempted  altogether  from  any 


payment,  faften  gentlemen  rtffrecffcd  ho# 
many  farrits  in  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of 
(England,  were  let  at  a  rent  below  150t 
they  would  see  what  an  important  relief 
this  arrangement  would  afford.  Another 
important  poiut  with  respect  to  the  relief 
to  be  afforded,  was,  whether  it  could  not 
be  given  by  extending  the  period  of  pay- 
ment From  all  the  information  procured . 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
distresses  existing,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  an  immediate  payment  would  be  feit  aa 
a  severe  pressure  especially  in  agriculture. 
People  in  general  were  much  deceived  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  burden  that  fell 
upon  individuals  in  trade.  It  was  asserted 
by  many,  that  the  great  weight  was  sus- 
tained by  the  poor,  and  not  by  the  rich ; 
that  great  numbers  were  compelled  to  pay 
an  unfair  proportion ;  and  that  one- fourth 
of  the  persons  charged  were  of  a  very  low 
description.  By  the  abstract,  of  the  popu- 
lation returns,  it  appeared,  that  1,131,000 
families  were  employed  in  trade  and  in 
handicraft  occupations.  Of  these  only 
266,000  had  made  returns  under  the  pro- 
perty tax  act,  and  consequently,  three  out 
of  four  of  the  families  so  employed  had  not 
only  never  paid,  but  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  pay.  Of  these  266,000,  no  leak 
than  109,000  families  were  exempted,  hav- 
ing returned  that  their  incomes  were  less 
than  50/.  per  annum ;  and  the  number 
which  really  contributed  to  the  tax  was, 
therefore  reduced  to  157,000.  Of  these 
121,000  had  made  returns  of  incomes  to  a 
less  amount  than  150/.  and  were  conse- 
quently entitled  to  an  abatement;  and  on- 
ly 41,000  had  paid  for  incomes  above  150/.; 
32,000  returned  a  less  sum  than  1,000/. 
per  annum,  and  3,692  above  that  amount. 
These  facts,  derived  from  the  latest  returns, 
proved,  whatever  inequality  might  exist 
as  to  the  proportions  of  individuals,  that  it 
was  not  true  that  persons  in  trade  had  been 
too  heavily  charged. 

Mr.  Baring  contended  that  these  state- 
ments where  wholly  unsatisfactory:  that 
these  concessions  were  made,  only  to  conr 
tinue  the  tax  at  any  rate:  with  a  debt  of 
820  millions,  a  few  more  were  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  to  get  released  from  this 
odious  tax  was  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

A  long  conversation  rhctdentaJiy  enStfeft 
on  the  petitions:  several  gentlemen  thougfft 
the  petitioners  were  little,  or  not  at  alt, 
conversant  with  public  finances,  or  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  State :  others  thought,  that 
they  knew  and  felt  their  own  necessities 
strongly  enough-,  that  they  looked  to  that 
bouse  for  relief,  and  that,  hv  shorty  the  tax 
could  not  be  paid. 
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Mr.  Brougham  eslsrged  oa  the  propo- 
litioo  that  the  tax  couJd  not  be  gendered 
available :  why  theo  enforce  ijt  ? 
Haute  of  Lard*. 

March  7.— The  Marquis  of  Landsdowoe 
toot  occasion  to  explain  what  had  bee/i 
said,  fas  rumoured)  in  another  place,  con- 
cerning a  supposed  intention  attributed  to 
trim,  of  meaning  to  continue  the  Income 
Tax  in  time  of  peace.  The  plan  he  had 
submitted,  contained  expressly  these  words 
— u  Without  recurring  to  the  lucome-Tax, 
in  time  of  peace,  which  is  a  resource  to 
Which  Parliament  ought  to  look  only  in  a 
time  of  war."  The  c barges  of  interest, 
also,  contemplated  in  .that  plan,  were  spe- 
cifically rqiiAned  to  the  ExcUe  and  Cus- 
tom* :  even  Mr.  Vansitjart,  then  in  confi- 
dence* roust  jiave  known,  that  there  was 
no  intention  pf  continuing  the  tax  in  a 
time  of  peace. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  perfectly 
ready  to  allow  that  it  Was  not  the  object 
of  that  Government  to  pledge  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  as  they  pledged  the  other  war 
taxes  5  but,  in  the  public  document  *  they 
had  published*  that  consequence  inevita- 
bly followed.  He  contended  that  it  was 
not  stated  to  jbe  discontinued;  but,  was 
left  like  other  things,  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  The  plan  plainly  implied  the 
thing ;  that  waa  authority  sufficient  to 
support  what  had  been  asserted. 
House  of  Commons. 

March  18. — Many  petitions.  The  most 
distinguished  were^  from  Yorkshire,  and 
from  Londou  ;  the  latter  signed  by  $7,000 
merchants,  bankers,  and  emiuent  citizens, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  convinced  that  the  petitioners  had 
not  understood  the  subject,  and  had  never 
coolly  and  impartially  considered  it,  al- 
jnost  all  these  petitions  contained  the  un- 
founded allegation  that  parliament  stood 
pledged  that  the  tax  should  cease  with  the 
war:  even  the  London  petition.  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  that  when  the  income  tax 
originated,  it  was  pot  in  contemplation 
that  it  must  cease  with  the  war.  At  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  however,  the  tax  was 
jsst  aside  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  imposing  a 
large  mass  of  permanent  taxes,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  5  millions  a  year.  Nor  was 
it  to  he  wondered  that  those  who  did  not 
pnsne ss  the  knowledge  of  honourable  mem- 


.*  The  public  pill  excuse  a  reference  to  our 
, first  Volume  p.  1  )47  fur  these  plans,  where 
in  the  note  \o  fto.  I.  are  these  word*  j— u  sup- 
posing Peace  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  seven 
jears,  no  nxire  than  19,800,000  of  the  war 
taxes  would  have  been  wort  aged,  and,  con- 
sequently, «eor%  the  whole  or  the  Property 
Tax  might  then  be  token  off  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  Pease.*9 


hers  on  this  sulbject  should  be  deceives), 
when  it  appeared  that  even  Hon.  Members 
themselves,  with  ail  their  opportunities  of 
accurate  knowledge,  had  been  completely 
mistaken.  It  certainly  was  highly  honour- 
able to  the  national  character,  that  the 
people  were  so  acutely  alive  to  any  sup* 
posed  violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic men.  But  he  must  say,  that,  in  tlys 
case,  \t  was  almost  impossible  that  any 
pledge  of*  faith  could  have  been  given,  ft 
was  almost  impossible,  because  the  sup- 
position implied,  that  a  contract  could  be 
entered  into  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  that  these  same  representa- 
tives should  never,  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances, reconsider  whether  a  particu- 
lar measure  mi*ht  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
people.  A  minister  must  be  very  iudis- 
creet,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  his  situa- 
tion, who  could  make  such  a  kind  of  pre- 
mise. At  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  funics 
were  as  high  as  7r>-  Gentlemen  need  not 
be  told  how  different  were  the  present 
prices;  in  the  four  last  years  no  less 
than  1(55  millions  bad  been  borrowed. 
The  effect  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
carried  through  that  house  had  been  felt 
through  all  the  operations  of  the  war.  No 
service  had  been  delayed  for  want  of  ade- 
quate pecuniary  means— no  success  had 
been  checked  in  its  career  for  want  of  the 
efficient  supply  of  proportionate  resources. 
Large,  indeed,  our  expenditure  had  been, 
hut  there  had  been  no  wa<te;  and  that  had 
been  found  to  be  the  truest  economy,  which, 
by  expending  in  proportion  to  the  occasion, 
produced  results  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
pense. He  strongly  objected  to  borrowing. 
That  portion  of  the  tax  raised  upon  money 
in  the  funds,  deducted  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  pay  divideuds,  was  the  most 
perfect  machine  that  could  be  devised: 
neither  more- nor  less  than  the  fair  amount 
was  retained,  without  the  possibility  pf 
evasion.  He  admitted  that  hi  thnt  part 
which  related  to  incomes  derived  from  in- 
dustry there  were  considerable  defects. 
tJnder  the  preseut  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  agricultural  tenants,  it  could  not  fee 
denied  that  they  w^ere  entitled  to  great  re- 
lief. According  to  the  last  assessment, 
that  of  the  tenants  of  land  entitled  to  ex- 
emption, only  amounted  to  1 1 4,000  j  by  the 
proposed  modification  the  jiuniber  would 
be  increased  to  527,000:  those  not  enti- 
tled to  any  allowauce  amounted  to  400,odo 
and  their  number  would  in  future  be  re- 
duced to  53,000;  and  42,000  tenants,  who 
hitherto  had  not  been  permitted  to  make 
any  abatement,  holding  farms  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  4501.  would  hereafter  be  only  6,000. 
It  would  be  enacted,  that  every  person  in 
trade  not  laying  an  appeal  within  a  fixed 
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period,  shontd  be  charged  to  the  amount 
of  hit  previous  retarn.  The  trader  would 
be  charged  by  referees  of  his  own  nomi- 
nation,  distinctly  sworn  to  secresy,  and  to 
defray  ait  memoranda  or  other  documents 
that  might  lead  to  an  exposure  of  affairs 

With  the  property  tax,  the  money  mar- 
ket would  be  relieved,  and  he  anticipated 
a  certain,  if  not  a  rapid,  improvement  in 
the  public  pecuniary  concerns:  without  it, 
the  people  would,  be  heavily  burdened  iu 
other  ways,  and  he  could  foresee  nothing 
but  a  long  succession  of  difficulties  aud 
embarrassments.  By  the  plan  of  finance 
of  1813,  the  public  had  been  scared  the 
weight  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  perma- 
nent taxes;  yet  the  sinking  fund  had  still 
been  preserved  effectual  for  all  purposes. 
it  could  not,  however,  at  present  sustain 
any  greater  pressure,  and  a  loan,  he  feared, 
would  be  attended  with  most  detriments, 
consequences,  more  especially  t<>  the  shill- 
ing fund. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  stated,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  losses  among  mer- 
chants had  been  unavoidable:  the  tax, 
therefore,  was  not  a  tax  on  income,  but  on 
loss.  Of  1 1,000  surcharges  made  in  Lon- 
don, 3,000  were  set  aside  ou  appeal :  those 
who  did  not  submit  to  examination  were 
surcharged  justly  or  unjustly:  if  justly, 
what  a  mass  of  immorality  occasioned  by 
the  tax! — if  unjustly,  what  loss,  rather 
than  disclose  private  affairs !  Why  tax  abi- 
lities, like  those  of  the  lawyer,  physician, 
'&c  —Why  tax  those  who  cannot  vary  tin- 
price  of  their  goods— their  talents  ?— Why- 
tax  those  who  were  obliged  to  pay  to  pa- 
rish and  poor,  though  themselves  in  great 
need  of  assistance  ? 

%  Mr.  Wilberforce  contended,  that  looking 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  present 
moment,  they  should  have  relief.  He  was 
convinced,  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
ministers  would  find  arguments  equally 
strong  as  now  in  support  of  the  tax.  It 
was  only  by  a  thorough  review  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  couutry  that  an> 
good  could  be  effected.  The  question  was 
whether  we  should  ease*  the  money  market, 
or  ease  the  people  of  England ;  and  consi- 
dering the  expression  of  their  feelings 
which  the  House  bad  witnessed,  be 
thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  an- 
swering that  question. 
The  House  divided. 
For  the  resolution  -  -  -  -  801 
Against  it  29* 


Majority   against  renewing  the 
Property  Tax      ....      S7 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 

panorama  Office,  April  27,  1816. 

If  the  planets  guide  the  actions  of  the 
human  species,  the  planet  Veuus  certainly, 
at  this  moment  has  the  asceudancy  ;  and 
without  studying  the  a  aud  A,  the  8  alM* 
o\  or  the  £3  and  ft,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Creation  are  inteift  on 
yielding  due  obedience  to  the  Ladies, 
A*d  Beauty  draws  them  with  a  single  hair  I 
In  all  parts  of  Europe  "  Affectiona  and 
Connections,"  are  the  topics  of  discourse ; 
and  the  military,  lately  so  ferocious,  are 
now  peaceably  employed  as  escorts  and 
guards  of  honour,  receiving,  instead  of 
giving  the  law;  and  more  intent  on  wor- 
shipping the  dove,  than  they  lately  were 
on  adoring  the  eagle. 

And  "May  is  the  mother  of  love:  the 
prettiest  month  of  the  year  for  such  en- 
chantments;  when  Spring  affords  mate- 
rials for  pastorals;  and  the  Muses  of  the 
Poets  are  more  tender-hearted  and  com- 
passionate, than  when  melting  under  the 
dog-star's  raging  heat ;  or  when  benmnbed 
into  icicles  by  the  penetrating  frosts  of 
December  and  January.  The 'Foresight* 
of  the  day  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
these  associations  will  produce  abundant 
matter  for  future  Periscopes ;—  when  heroes 
yet  to  be  born  will  display  talents  and  vir- 
tues, at  once  benificent  and  glonaus,  and 
Statesmen,  now  in  embryo,  will  prove  by 
their  wisdom  and  steadiness  the  saviours  of 
their  Couutry,  the  delight*  of  the  human 
race.  m 

To  say  truth,  we  are  glad  to  indulge  m 
the  anticipation  :  for  what  a  dull  thing 
were  a  Periscope  that  merely  repeated  the 
"  Alt*  well,"  of  a  duty-bound  centinel,  who 
though  at  his  post,  and  watching  for  what 
happens,  has  nojnore  to  report,  than  the 
very  same  words  which  others  have  re- 
ported before  him,  and  which  suffer  nei- 
ther variety  nor  piquancy  to  animate  Jus 
narrative. 

But  the  Centinel  must  not  sleep  at  ma 
post;  there  are  incidents  sufficient  to  keep 
him  awake;  independent  of  the  terrors  of 
a  Colirt-Martial,  or  the  harard  of  being 
caught  napping  by  his  superior  officer. 

The  British' Parliament  by  bringing  the 
Property-Tan  to  a  close,  aid  more  than 
was  strictly  included  in  that  single  net';  it 
read  a  lesson  of  caution  to  various  high 
powers  iu  high  places,  and  having  made 
its  authority  acknowledged,  has  induced 
the  Government  tore-consider  many  things, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
I  aggregate  to  be  not .  inconsiderable. 
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removed  or  modified :  and  to  lay  troth,  it 
were  but  proper  that  a  different  train  of 
events  should  give  opportunity,  as  well  as 
occ&Mett,  to  a  revision  of  not  a  few  of  those 
imposts  which,  during  war,  were  enacted 
in  haste. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  our  national 
concerns,  as  regards  the  interior,  is  that  re- 
lating, to  Ireland,  a  country,  concerning 
which  all  are  agreed  that  something  should 
be  done,  stmethtHg  must  be  done,  and  tame- 
thing  shall  be  done;  but,  instead  of  find- 
ing wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
the  uumber  of  contradictory  counsels  given 
is  one  chief  cause  why  nothiug  is  done. 
Theoretical  notions  only  do  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case :  the  condition  of 
Ireland  is  complex ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  for  a  thousand  years 
past  that  country  has  been  disunited.  So 
far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  records  of 
credible  history,  more  than  one  race  of 
men  inhabited  it ;  their  feuds  and  their 
bickerings  continue  to  this  day :  hence  the 
cause  of  discontents  and  clamour,  unknown 
Co  the  public  at  large,  and  even  to  the 
vehement  spirits  who  foster  them. 

The  Panorama  said  long  ago,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  would  ruin 
their  cause ;  and  there  is  not  now  a  second 
opinion  on  that  subject ;  it  is  completely 
limed,  and  by  that  conduct.  If  those 
who  affect  to  call,  or  consider  themselves, 
cbnmpions  of  Ireland,  pursue  the  same  line 
of  conduct,  nothing  good  can  follow  it. 
It  gives  us  infinite  pleasure  to  perceive  that 
huirmcium  forms  a  main  topic  of  discussion 
oo  the  subject  of  Ireland :  it  is  true,  it  will 
not  do  every  thing;  but,  till  it  has  been 
fairly  tried,  it  is.  not  possible  to  pay  what 
it  will  do;  and  to  say  the  least,  it  is  pur- 
suing laudable  ends  by  laudable  means. 

The  matter  seems  to  us  to  divide  into 
two  parts:  certain  portions  of  the  country 
are  quiet  and  contented;  certain  others 
are  perturbed  and  riotous:  What  ocoa- 
.  ssons  this  difference  ? 

On  what  principles  are  the  quiet  parts 
governed  ?  Have  they  better  employments  ? 
—better  morals?— and  why?  On  what  de- 
pends their  order  ? — on  the  love  of  order, 
from  a  sense  of  its  general  blessings,  ex- 
tended to  trtry  individual,  or  from  what 
other  cause  ?  Slay  not  the  same  cause  be 
be  extended  over  the  whole  Island  ?  Are 
the  most  industrious  parts  most  peaceable  ? 
The  practical  remedies  for  the  very  dis- 
graceful disorders,  may  perhaps  be  elicited 
from  such  enquiries.  The  whole,  as  it 
stands,  is  deplorable.  It  cannot  be  suppo- 
sed, that  disorders  so  inveterate  can  be 
cured  by  any  one  effort,  or  any  single  pre- 
scription. 


v  Something  of  the  some  kind  severely 
afflicts  France ;  the  habit  of  thinking 
lightly  of  human  life ;  too  great  a  familia- 
rity with  blood;  disregard  of  the  ties  of 
social  connexions,  continued  during  five 
and  twenty  years,  has  become  fixed  ;  and 
those  who  regret  it,  know  not  by  what 
means  to  correct  it.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  the  King  of  France  acquires  strength 
daily;  but  Tutina  lente  is  the  safest  motto, 
in  our  opinion,  that  he  can  adopt.  In  the 
mean  while  we  think  it  our  duty  to  cau- 
tion the  public  against  crediting  all  the 
reports  against  Louis  XVII I.  we  take  on 
ourselves  to  say,  that  his  Majesty  has  more 
sense  than  those  who  wish  him  harm,  think 
for. 

Not  that  we  approve  of  every  step  taken 
—or  rather  not  taken — by  the  (jovernmeut 
of  France.  To  us,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strange  waut  of  vigour  and  firmness,  which 
dispositions  are  virtues  in  .well  ordered 
states.  But,  we  conceive  that  the  states- 
men who  are  in  that  country,  and  who 
must  know  causes,  and  foresee  consequen- 
ces, better  than  we  can,  may  have  weighty 
and  sufficient  motives  for  their  conduct, 
into  which  our  conjectures  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  succeded  to 
admiration  in  embroidering  a  gown  for  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  has  been  helping  one  of 
bis  brothers  to  embroider  another  for  an 
earthly  Princess.  Is  it  possible  that  rea- 
sons of  State  should  have  operated  a  me- 
tamorphosis of  sex,  and  that  these  Ladies 
should,  had  their  sex  its  due,  assume  the 
dresses  they  have  thus  adorned  ?  Their 
approaching  consorts,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  not  excite  their  envy  iu  rivalship  for 

feminine  taleut : but — perhaps  it  may 

be  wise  while  the  men  are  working  petti- 
coats that  the  women  should  govern  the 
kingdom — Hopeful  Times! 

From  the  voung  women  of  Spain  we  turn 
to  the  Old  Woman  of  Rome;  who  in  abo- 
lishing the  torture  in  the  examination  of 
criminals,  has  doue  well :  and  we  say  this, 
because  we  are  much  more  ready  to  praise 
where  we'  can,  than  to  blame  where  we 
must.  Every  step  towards  liberty  is  a  , 
blessing,  though  Pofjery  in  its  proper  ao 
ceptations  will  never  subsist  together  with 
real  liberty:— as  hitherto  real  liberty  has 
never  subsisted  together  with,  or  under  the 
sanction  of  Popery. 

The  reduction  of  the  Austrian  armies- 
jgives  us  sincere  pleasure.  It  will  relieve 
the  State  from  great  expences,  will  direct 
the. labours  of  a  vast  multitude  of  hands 
to  productive  employments,  will  have  a  fa- 
vourable effect  on  the  public  mind*  and 
will  encourage  that  more  free  and  liberal 
t  expenditure  by  individuals  which  finds  its 
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wu£  into  Hie  ton  thousand  channels  of 
private  life*  Tbe  disport  ion  to  hoard  up  a 
portion  of  income  in  dread  of  a  rwwy  day, 
Will  Diminish,  aud  gradually  cease,  wheu'it 
lias  no  further  object.  It  might  be  pro- 
deuce  before;  it  will  be  meanness aud  mi* 
•ery  uow:  tbe  desire  of  enjoyment  mill 
prevail  ;  and  tbe  labouring  class  reap  tbe 
benefit. 
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Commercial  H^btmltU, 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  April  81,  1810. 

For  the  6 ret  time  during  many  years 
fiast,  the  price  of  Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  is 
marked  4/.  ami  Dollar  Silver  no  more 
than  4*.  1 1  i  I  tbe  course  of  Exchange  is 
also  in  our  f  »vour,  aud  continues  to  im- 
prove; so  that,on  Amsterdam,  which  we 
tave  had  frequent  occasion  to  quote  at  2~, 
*re  now  report  at  more  than  38. — and  on 
J*aris,  where  we  &d  say  18,  we  now  say 
more  than  25.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgot 
that  thi«  is  within  the  first  year  of  peace  : 
that  it  st  1  wants  a  long  while  to  the 
famous  eighteenth  of  June;  and  to  the 
final  v\obf  of  warfare.  What  a  few  more 
months  may  produce,  none  can  say.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  that  the  advantages 
in  favour  of  this  Country  should  conti- 
iinue  rising;  and  whether  it  be  desirable,. 
is  more  than  we  shall  venture  to  affirm. 
But,  the  fact  establishes  this  inference; 
that  the  former  state  of  things  was  ex- 
tremely unnatural;  that  left  to  the  dic- 
tates of  its  own  mind  Europe  still  regards 
the  productions  it  receives  from  Britain, 
with  predilection;  and  that,  the  Continent 
is  also  willing  to  pay  its  debts  to  us,  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  condition  to  do.  so. 

In  the  mean  while  there  hangs  an  untet- 
tledness  over  the  mercantile  world,  that 
does  not  allow  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
jfroni  the  freedom  of  Commerce,  which 
may  be  expected.  A  new  Tariff  of  Duties 
4s. awaited  from  St.  Petersburgh  with  con- 
siderable anxiety :  and  the  proposed  Ta- 
riff of  Duties  to  be  established  in  America, 
Is  thought  to  be  not  definitively  settled. 
Reports  also  hint  at  variations  in  other 
countries ;  but,  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  will 
folly  ins'ruct  us,  in  the  result,  and  the  con- 
sequtnt  rstablishment  of  intercourse. 

The  corn  market  has  lately  experienced 
a  considerable  rise;  and  seems  likely  to 
maintain  its  present  firices;  though,  we 
Jiope  not  to  exceed  them  so  much  as  to  pro- 
duce any  sensible  effect  in  the  support  of 
the  public  at  large.  Certainly,  the' late 
effects  of  peace  have  been  too  suddtn,  re* 


viewed  as  agaiofetshe  farmers;  Me  the 
farmers  have  made  bad  worse,  by  rushing 
into  tbe  market  in  vast  specutatiofis,  on  tbe 
expectation  of  prices  fatting  still  lower. 
Those  who  have  said  little,  whatever  they 
thought,  but  bare  waited  tbe  course  of 
events,  will  now  reap  the  benefit,  and  watt 
probably  find  a  fair  sale  and  price,  while 
these  who  acted  under  the  stimulus  of  e« 
unwise  impatience  of  temporary  difficulties, 
will  have  ruined  themselves  by  hurry 
and  despondency.  The  rise  has  been  ts. 
tor  ga.  per  quarter. 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  not  at  the 
present  momeut  iti  brisk  demand:  the 
quantities  of  Government  stores,  thrown 
into  public  trade,  most  be  consumed,  be- 
fore this  branch  can  become  fixed  Of  or- 
dinary kinds  there  is  a  superabundance:  of 
prime  and  excellent,  more  than  equal  de- 
mand to  the  supply. 

Very  large  importations  of  Seeds,  rape 
and  linseed^  have  lately  taken  place,  hat 
whether  in  anticipation  of  any  intended 
duty  on  such  articles  we  do  not  know,    k 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  arranging  duties  on  iav 
pprtation:  wituess  the  projected  duty  on 
fine  wool  imported,   Tbisis  supposed  to  be 
in  favour  of    tbe    British    Agriculturist; 
immediately  the  Manufacturer  takesalam, 
aud  gives  notice,  that  under  such  cirouaK 
stances,  he  can  not  meet  foreigners  on  equal 
terms,  abroad :  add  to  that,  tbe  Hbesty  ts 
export  British  wools  freely,  and  foreign 
looms  will  acquire  a  beneficial  commodity, 
and   bid  defiance  to  English  workmen. 
We  are  not  aware  that  much  British  wool 
is  now  smuggled  abroad;  but,  what  was 
worth  while  formerly,  may  become  worth 
while  again ;  and  bow  can  it  be  prevented? 
The  Cotvok  market  feels  a  kind  of  pres- 
sure, not  among  the  sellers  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock,  at  ail  events,  but,  among  the 
buyers,  to  secure  the  choice  of  parcels,  and 
to  obtain  whatever  they  can  render  useful. 
That  is  to  say,  they  find  the  supply  insuffi- 
cient, aud  they  seek  out  for  whatever  they 
may  find.    The  article  is  supposed  tone 
worth  on  the  average  an  additional  half- 
penny, per  pound,  according  to  the  hands 
it  has  got  into,  more  than  a  few  days  ago, 
The  sale  at  Liverpool  last  week  was  4,$X> 
bags.    This,  certainly,  looks  well  lor  oar 
manufacturers,  especially  if  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  acknowledgments  Recently 
made  in  France.    It  is  supposed,  that  tbe 
crop  in  Various  parts  Of  America,  wjll  fall 
short. 

Tlrat  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  at  Ja- 
maica will  cause  a  considerable  deficiency 
in  the  crop  of  sugars,  from  that  island,  is 
now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  The  Norm 
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era  and  'Eastern  ettea  of  the  Mand#  it  k 
inppoaed,  have  suffered  to  the  amount  of 
ooe-fcmithtoiie-tUH-d,  and  some  even  -to  the 
MBomit  of  tiatf  the  crop.  This  cannot  tot* 
greasy  affect  4be  returns  of  the  merchants: 
it  atao,  affects  the  value  of  freight;  and 
f&ose  «/#*//*  o7<icA  «w  itbiuin  lading,  have 
been  obdwed  Jojeduoe  -their  rates,  very 
much.  'Use  quantity  of  British  vessels, 
desirous  of  lading,  is  as  great'**  eter;  hut 
only  those  which  have  good  connexions 
will  be  abie  to  obtain  employment.  Some 
have  eveu  given  a  premium  4o  obtain  lad- 
ings avith  tolerable  -expedition. 

in  Loudon  the  Sugar  market  h?s  fluc- 
tuated, considerably,  in  consequence  of  the 
l£|>octa^Qspeotuig  tlie  iiuesiau  Tariff  being 
&LVonrable>u>  the  Astirle:  at  this  moment 
j|t  in. down  again  to  what  it  was:  and  fine 
lumps  lately  up  at  US,  are  now  110s. 
Crushed  sugars,  which  ibad  expected  75, 
may  now  fee  had  without  much  exertion  at 
£5s 

Corvwe  at  this  ttone  meets  a  good  mar- 
ket; and  several  s&les  lately  have  gone  off 
with  spirit.  Good  and  fine  ordinary  reach- 
ed higher  prices;  and  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  fnir  and-  eveu  qualities  were. 
brisk!}  bought  up,  at  the  full  currency. 
There  is  even  a  disposition  to  speculate  in 
the  article*,  and  were  money  plenty,  this 
-commodity  avouk)  feel  the  benefit  of  it. 
The  demand,  if  it  continues,  will  much  re- 
lieve the  market,  which  has  been  too  low. 

I>ye  'Woods,  very  flat :  aalcs  attempted, 
but  withdrawn. 

Rick,  much  in  the  same  state:  sales 
withdrawn. 

Oils,  Whale,  steady,  at  251. 

Indigo,  a  great  sale  at  the  India  House; 
prices  not  yet  fined. 

Tba:  At  the  Bast  India  Company's 
last  quarterly  sile,  Boheas  and  Congoes 
fuHy  maintained  the  last  sales  prices. 

T  wank  ays  experienced  a  fall  of  from  6d. 
to9d.  per  pound. 

Hysons  are  also  from  12d.  to  T&&.  per  lb. 
cheaper. 

The  Boheas  off  he  Congo  leafed  aort,  are 
from  td.  to  3d.  per  pound  higher  that  at 
last  sole ;  the  Congoes  in  large  packages, 
and  the  lowest  of  those  in  regular  chests 
are  much  the  same  as  before;  the  good 
strong  and  finer  kinds,  are  3d.  to  4d.  per 
pound  dearer. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  spring  was 
never  known  so  backward  as  at  present. 
"Not  the  smallest  appearance  of  vegetation 
even  iu  the  gardens.  The  grass  is  not 
more  forward  as  to  its  growth  tfiau  it  was 
in  January,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep*  where 
the  turnips  have  been  consumed,  bare  been 
obliged  to  be  fe4  on  oats. 
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BAK**JJ  PCS,  Jwi.  30. 

Burley  J.  Bristol,  brush  maker,    fiat.   IMfc. 

Staple  inn. 
Barrett  T.  Upper  George  street,  ftiary-fefeaae, 

timber  merchant.     Sol.  Haradtoa,  Berwick 

sweet,  Son©.  » 

Curling  D.  jua.  Isle  of  Than**,  .dealer  and 

chapman.    Sol  Brown,  Miucing^lana. 
Collins  R.  Bug*?  i  Warwick,  tnsohnj-  - 

Sols .  Lone  and  Co.  Gray's  lun. 
Davies  A.  Vow  Blind  sweet,  tallow  chandler. 

Sol.  Bow  den,  Angel  court,  Throgsaorton  at. 
De.i-ou  J.  A>hby  delaZouch,  Leicester,  baker. 

Sots.  Philpot  and  Stone,  Uare*ct.  Tesapte, 
Doan  iR.  Poultry,  hosier.    Sol.  Monferiou,  King's 

A  rms-yard,  Coleman  street. 
Bod  and  Wickstead,  Milk  street,  Cbeansjd*, 

warehousemen .    Sol.  Wilde,  Warwick  struct. 

Golden-square. 
Eurp  G.  St.  John  street,  Clerkenwell,  brush 

manufacturer.    Sols.  Blandfordand  Go.  Xante 

nte. 
Ewens  J.  jun.  South  Bersted,  Sussex,  victual- 
ler.   Soli.  Bleasdale  and  Co.  Hew  inn. 
Elcock  S.  Tottenham  Court  Road,  warehouse- 
man.   Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Little** (Ma* 

street. 
Gseenwood  H.  Walker  Mill,  Lancaster,  oosn 

miller.    Sol.  Evans,  iiacton  Garden. 
Uiles  T.  Abbey  Foregate,  Salop,  miner.    Sot 

Griffiths,  Southampton 'buildings. 
Maohin  J.  Great  Guildsord-stieet.    Safe.  WiH» 

shire  and  Co.  Old  Breads! met. 
Nibiock  and  Latham,  Bristol,  woollen  dfapscsv 

Sols.-  BourdUlon  andiCo.  Little  Friday  at. 
Smith  T.Worcester,  buster  tactof,    Sol.  Beck^ 

ftrearnVbuildings,  Chancery-lane. 
Ty  ler  8.  Sutton  Val  lance,  0ent,  plumber.    Sol. 

Hunt,  Surrey  Street,  Strand. 
Wilkinson  J.  Walness,  Lancashire,  calico ptuv 

ter.  Hols.  Wtllis-and  Co.  Warnford-court.     • 
certificates,  Mr.  20. 

E.  G.  Short,  Tottenhsm  Court  Road,  grocer. 
G.  Stead,  Aldermanhury,  warehouseman.  Wv 
Therogood,  Marshal  street,  &cn*by  Market, 
brushmaker.  W.  A.  Barttelot,  Portsmouth, 
perfumer.  T.  Prickett,  White  Horse  Usorj- 
stabkes,  City-toad,  iisery  stable  keeper,  w. 
Prosser,jun.  Worcester,  grocer.  C.  Benson, 
Birmingham,  money  scrivener.  G.  Flow**, 
York,  vinmer.  E.  Pay,  Amersham,  Bucking- 
hamshire,  hay.  dealer.  W.  Middleton  and  H. 
TsesdaJe,  Cross-lane,  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Lower 
Thames  street,  chocolate  manufacturers.  J.  B. 
Phillips,  MortJake,  ironmonger, 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  F$b.9. 

Goodchild  J.  sen.  and  Goodchiid  J.  Pallion, 
Durham,  ship  owners. 

Jens*  T.  sen.  late  of  Bishop  Weamouth,  Bur- 
ham,  banker. 

Roberts  M   Dock  Head,  Surrey,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

AburrewW.  East  Meon,  Hants,  grocer.  Sal. 
Osbaldeston,  London-st.  Fenchurch-st. 

Amos  J.  St.  Helen Vplace,  London,  merchant. 
Sol.  Druce,  Billi.cr- square. 

Adams  T.  Preston  Bagot,  Warwick,  coal  mer- 
chant.   Sols.  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford-row. 

Burtenshaw  J.  Bennett's*row,  BlackfriarSHrosd, 
brteklayer.    Sol.  Godmond,  Earl-street. 

Brown  W .  Sutton  at  Hone,  Kent,  sheep  dea* 
lee.     Sol.  Nettleford,Norfolk-st.  Strand. 
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Bitfcep  &  Ws»t«u  Norfolk*  innkeeper.  Mi. 
Clarice  and  Go.  Chancery-lane. 

Benjamin  A.  Hoxton-square,  Middlesex,  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Martin,  Vintner's-hall. 

BloV  W.  Whittlesford,  Cambridge,  maltster. 
Sots.  Eadeand  Co.  Hitch  in. 

Branthwaite  A.  Greville-street,  Holborn,  Mid- 
sex,  embroiderer  and  lace  manufacturer.  So/*. 
BuddandCo.  Bedford- row. 

Christmas  Wm.  Chesham,  Bucks,  carpenter. 
Sols.  Partridge  and  Co.  Bkckman-street} 
Southwark. 

Downs  G.  Osberton,  Nottingham,  farmer.  Sol. 
Wigglesworth.Oray's  Inn. 

Hodgson  R.  and  fe.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  har- 
ness makers.  Sols.  Bell  and  Co.  Bow' Church- 
yard. 

Hcllmers  H  John-street,  Commercial  Road, 
insurance  broker.  Sol.  Allan,  FrederickV 
place,  Old  Jewry. 

Hayter  T.  S.  Westbury,  Wilts,  dyer.  Sol. 
Lowden,  Clement's  inn. 

Holden  T.  Liverpool,  liquor  merchant.  Sob. 
Gleadah  and  Co.  Temple. 

Inman  H.  Fairford,  Gloucester,  corn  dealer. 
Sols.  Clutton  and  Co.  St.  Thomas-street, 
Southwark. 

Jones  J .  Denbigh,  saddler.    Sols.  Dacie  and  Co . 

*  Palsgrave- place,  Temple. 

Ki&d  W .  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  linen  draper. 
Sols.  Fisher  and  Co.  Gough -square. 

Lawrinson  P.  Manchester,  fustian  manufac- 
turer.   Sol.  Blakelock,  Serjeant's  Inn. 

lfeatyard  T.  Fontnell  Magna.  Dorset,  dealer. 
Sols.  Wilson  and  Co:  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Metcalf  M.jun.  Kingston  upon  Hull. merchant. 

Sols.  Rosser  and  Co.  Baruett's-buildings. 
'Messent  C.  New-street,   St.  Catherine'*,'  Mid* 
dlesex,  baker.    Sols.  Smith  and  Co.  Leman- 
street,'  Goodman  Vfields. 

Rendle  W,  East  Teignmouth,  Devon,  ship 
builder.    Sol.  Williams,  Red  Lion-square. 

Stow  J  London-street,  last  Greenwich,  Kent, 
cabinetmaker.    Sol.  Parker,  Greenwich. 

Smith  W.  and  W.  Maxtock,  Warwick,  timber 
merchants.  Sols.  Devon  and  Co.  Holborn- 
conrt. 

Spence  Wm.  Bishop  Wearmouth.  coal  fitter. 
Sol.  Carpenter,  Cnurch-ceurt,  Old  Jewry. 

Smith  G.  Tantley,  Derby,  dyer.  Sols.  Pocock 
and  Co.  Ely-place. 

Swain  8.  Bramall,  Chester,  dealer.  Sols.  Hard 
and  Co.  Temple. 

Seawordl.  BurwoodVhall-factory,  Wilts,  clo- 
thier. Sols.  Lamberts  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn- 
square. 

Thompson  C.  Bishopsgate*street  Within,  and 
Warnford-court,  merchant.  Sol.  Martin, 
Vintner's  Hall. 

Taylor  S.  Oxendon-street,  M&estminster,  and 
Guernsey,  merchant.  Sols.  Bovill  and  Co. 
New  Bridge-street. 

Weston  S.  Heanor,  Derby,  hosier.  Sols.  Hurd 
and  Co.  Temple. 

Wilson  G.  Myton,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  miller. 
Sols.  Rosser  and  Co.  fiartlett's-buildings. 

White  G.  Briston,innholder.  Soli.  Whitcombe 
and  King,  Serjeant's  Inn. 

CERTIFICATES— Feb.  94. 

H.  A.  Shaw,  Coatbrook,  Tarporley,  Chester, 
eheesefactor.  C  Milner,  late  of  Ryde,  Isle  of 
wight,  Southampton,  dealer  and  Chapman.  A. 
Hodgson,  of  Feochurch-sireet,  London,  mer- 
chant. W.  Butler,  of  Prejcot,  Lancaster,  nur- 
seryman.   H.  Robinson,  of  Little  Saffron  Hill; 


Holborn,  Middlesex,  staae  maaatottfver.  G. 
Gray,  now  or  late  of  Gracechurch -street,  Lon- 
don, hardwareman.  E.  Stephens,  sen  and  E. 
Stephens,  jun.  then  or  late  Of  Oxford^street, 
Middlesex,  carvers.  J.  Feyster,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  grocer.  J.  Hall,  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  Southampton,  victualler.  R.  S.  Shaw, 
of  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  woollen  manufacturer* 
J.  Pattinson,  now  or  Lite  of  Liverpool,  merchant. 
H.  Lloyd,  of  George-street,  Adelphi,  broker. 
T.  Finch,  of  Southampton,  seedsman  W.Lee, 
late  of  New  Sarum,  Wilts,  dealer  and  chapman. 
W.  Ring,  of  FJeet-street,  London,  fishmonger. 
G.  Rushbv,  sen.  of  Bilston,  Stafford,  banker. 
J.  Neate,  fate  of  Calne,  Wilts,  vroolstapler.  J. 
B.  Cole,  of  Oxford-street,  Middlesex,  grocer. 
G  Rushbury,  jun.  of  Bilston,  Stafford,  banker. 
T.  Kirby,  of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street, 
Middlesex,  limner.  W.  Buckett,  of  Netthorp, 
Oxford,  farmer.  W.  D.  Taunton,  formerly  of 
Union-court,  Broad-street,  London,  broker,  "but 
late  of  Essex-street,  Strand,  Middlesex,  money 
scrivener.  C.  E.  Jones,  of  Mansfield-place, 
Kentish  Town,  Middlesex,  tanner. 

bankrupts,  Feb.  6. 

Adnam  R.  jun.  Leckhampstead,  farmer.    Sol. 

Carter,  Temple. 
Adnam  Wm.  Midgham,  farmer.    Sol.  Carter, 

Temple. 
Adnam  R.  Holey,  brewer.    Sol.  Carter,  Temple* 
Arblaster  J.  Lichfield,  victualler.    Sols.  Bleas- 

dale  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Ashley  W.  Goswell-s* reet,  St.  Lake's,  taceman. 

Sol.  Allan,  BrederickV  place.  Old  Jewry. 
Balls  A.  Hare-jitreet,  near  Komford,  Essex.   SoL 

Hughes,  Temple. 
Beal  Jas.  Bartholomew-clo-e,  London,  uphol- 
sterer.  Sols.  Robinson  and  Co,  Charter  House 

square. 
Brown  G.  Lime-street,  London,  wine  merchant. 

Sol.  Wortham,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 
Collter  R.  and  J.  Liverpool,  veterinary  surgeons. 

Sol.  Chester,  Staple  Inn. 
Evans  P.  Cross-street,  Goswell-^treet,  brandy 

merchant.      Sol.    Allan,    Frederick's-place, x 

Old  Jewrv. 
Elkington  J.  Buckingham,  grocer.    Sols.  Tay- 
lors, Feathers'one-biaildings,  Holborn. 
Groundill  J.  Gracechurch-stfeet,  haberdasher. 

Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Little  St.  Thomas 

Apostle,  Queen-street. 
Huntriss  H.  Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols.  Grif- 
fith and  Hinde,  Liverpool. 
Holland  H.  L.  St   JamesVplace,  Hempstead 

Road,  carpenter.     Sol.   A'Becket,  Broad-st. 

Golden-square. 
HaughJ.  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  common  brewer 

Sol.  Clennell,  Staple  Inn. 
Jones  W.  Chester,  innkeeper.     Sols.   Cooper 

and  Co.  Southampt  cm-buildings. 
Jones  E.  Wolverhampton,  baker     Sol.  Elkms, 

Exchequer  Office,  Lincoln's  loo. 
Llo)dEdw.  Duffrin,  Bettees,  Salop,  dealer  in 

horses.    Sol.  Thomas,  Hind-court. 
Prince  P.  Sheffield,  gcocer.    Sols.  Hore  and  Co. 

Hatton  Garden. 
Peachey  J.    Fordham,   Cambridge,  carpenter. 

Sols.  Wind  us  and  Holtaway,  Chancery-lane. 
Robson  J., Carlisle,  Cumberland,  cattle  dealer. 

Sols.  Mounsey  and  Fisher,  Suple  Inn. 
Taylor  8    Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols.  Griffith, 

and  Hinde,  Liverpool. 
Tincent  J.  Wells.  Somerset,    tailor.     Sois. 

King  and  Lukin,  Bedford-row. 
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Wont  W.  and  T.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 
corafactors.    Sol.  CUbou,  Tokenhouse-yard. 

Wi  Iment  J.  Taunton,  Somerset,  baker.  Sol. 
Langport,  Estover. 

While  J.  alt  on  upon  Thame*,  Surrey,  inn- 
keeper. Sob  Rogers*,  Manchester-buildings, 
Westminster 

CERTIFICATES,  Feb.  SCJ. 

F.  Oakley,  of  Hereford,  wool  stapler.  T. 
Saunders  of  Whitechapel  Road,  Middlesex,  ha- 
berdasher. T.  Grace,  of  Princes  Risborough, 
Bucks,  and  J-  S.  Woodcock,  of  Aylesbury,  and 
both  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  Bank,  bankers. 
S.  Hart,  of  Plymouth,  merchant.  R.  Cat  ton,  oi 
Fakenham,  Norfolk,  money  scrivener.  A.  bi- 
shop, late  of  Maidstone.  Kent,  distiller.  R.  and 
T.  L.  Barnard,  now  or  late  of  Boston  and  Skir- 
beck  Quarter,  Lincoln,  bankers. 

BANKRUPTS,  Feb.  10. 

Amof  and  Sutherland,  St.  Helen's- place,  Lon- 
don, merchants.     Sols.    Kearsey  and  Spurr, 

B'u>hop-rjte-*treet. 
Ayre  J.  Sunderland  near  the  Sea,   victualler. 

Soli.  Bell  and  Co.  Bow  Church-yard. 
lnd}ey    W.   Reading,   woollen   draper.     Sol 

Eyre,  Gray's  Inn-square 
Cawsr.n  J.  Liverpool,   broker.     Soli.  Cooper, 

Southampton  buildings. 
CaUeo  W.  Harwich,  farmer.     Sol.   Fairbank, 

Staple  Inn. 
Cropper   T.    Warrington,   Lancaster,    timber 

merchant.    Sol.  ftorris,  John-street,  Bedford 

low. 
Edwards  M.  Freshford,  Somerset,  clothier.  Sol. 

Young,  Charlotte  How.  Mansion  House. 
Fair  C.  Liverpool,  ship  broker.    Sol.  Windle, 

Bedford  Row. 
Fowler  and  Savell,  Mill  Wall,   Poplar,  ship- 
wrights    SoL  Wilde,  Warwick  square. 
Harvey  S.  Windsor,  draper.    Sol.  Parton,  Wal 

brook. 
Jent  T.   Piccadilly,   Westminster,  chinaman. 

Sol.  Pike,  Air  street,  Piccadilly. 
Laycock  T.of  the  Minortes,  Loudon,  slopseller. 

Sol  Parton,  VValbrook. 
Lnscombe  N.  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  scrivener. 

Sols.  Devon  and  Co   Gray *s  Inn. 
Lanes  C  Boston,  Lincoln,  innkeeper.      Sols. 

Lodington  and  Co.  Temple. 
MvlesT.  Bloxworh,  Dorset,  horse  dealer.  Sols. 

Millet  and  Son,  Inner  Temple. 
New  comb  W.  Vine-stree,  Westminster,  money 

scrivener.    Sols.  Mayhew  and  Co.  Symond  s 

Inn. 
Outram  J.  Liverpool,  brewer.    Sols.  Atkinson 

and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 
Price  I.  Stepney,  Middlesex,  undertaker*    Uol. 

Crosse,  Great  Suffolk  street,  Borough. 
Rossel  A.  and  J.  Penrith,  Cumberland,  grocers. 

Sols.  Wordsworth  and  Co   Staple  Inn. 
Solomon  M.  Little  Alie-st.  Goodman's-fields, 

merchant.    Sol.  Clabon,  Token  house-yard. 
Saunders  J.  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight,  butcher. 

Sol.  Dixon,  Staple  inn. 
Wainwrigiit  and  Meteyard*  Liverpool,  coopers. 

S»ls.  Avistm  and  Wheeler,  Liverpool. 
Woodgate  W.  F.  Tonbridge,  Kent,  banker. 

Sol.  Sudlow,  Monumenwyaid. 
Williams  W.  Limehouse  Causeway,  victualler. 

Sols.  Loxley  and  Son,  Cheapside. 

CERTIFICATES,  Marck  2. 

6.  Smith,  late  of  Putenhaw*.  Surrey,  shop- 
keeper.   W.  Seymour,  of  the  Crescent,  Mmo- 


ries,  Londoo,  merchant.  T.  Battnett,  Prestos* 
Lancaster,  dealer.  R.  Noyes,  late  of  Bristol, 
merchant.  J.  Abbott,  now  or  late  of  *  Ancestor, 
Lincoln,  butcher.  S.  Nobes,  of  Portaea,  South- 
ampton, corafactor.  J  Hoare,  j  on.  late  of  Per- 
ceval street,  Northampton  square,  Middlesex, 
meal  man.  J.  Fisher,  of  New  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  ' 
flax  dresser.  J.  Rose,  of  North  Besham,  Nor- 
folk, farmer.  G.F.  Krurabhaar,  ofVale-ptsce,  * 
Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  patent  vinegar* 
maker.  W.  SerraU,  late  of  Great  Tower-Hill, 
London,  shipbroker. 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  Feb.  13. 

Watt  S.  late  of  Kingston,  Jamaiea,  but  now  of 
the  Baptist  Head  Coffee  House,  Alderman- 
bury,  London,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bond   R.   Plymouth,   Devon,    printer.     Se» 

Donne,  New  Inn. 
Champney  J.   Balby,  York,  maltster.     Sols. 

Bleasdaleand  Co.  New  Inn. 
Cooke  W.  V.  Warwick,  plumber.    SoL  Bar- 

foot,  Temple. 
Cooper  R.  Tetbnry,#  Gloucester,   woolstapler. 

Sols   Long  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn. 
Denr  T.  Carlisle,  draper.  Sol.  Birket,  Cloak -lane. 
Fits  L.  M.  Bury-court, St.  Mary  Axe, merchant. 

Sols.  Pearce  and  Sons.  S  with  ins  lane. 
Holloway  W.  Bedwardine,  Worcester,  saddler. 

Sol.  Becke,  Bream's-bu<Idings. 
Hamond  J.   Cheapside,  glover.     Sols.  Willis 

and  Co.  Warnford-court. 
Hodgson  J.  R  Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols.  Ad- 

lington  and  Co.  Bedford  Row. 
Harwood  R.  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  grocer.    So/, 

Egerton.  Gray's  Inn. 
Lee  E.  Skipton,  York,  cotton   manufacturer. 

Sol.  Heel  is,  Staple  Inn. 
Musgrove  J.  Swallow  st.  Middlesex,  jeweller. 

Sol.  Makinson,  Elm-court,  Temple. 
Menlove  E.  Mitton  Mill,  Salop,  millers.    Sols. 

Presland  and  Co.  Brunswick-square. 
Metcalf R.  Scarborough,  merchant.    Sols.  Sy kef 

and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Pocock   R.  Redburn  Bury,   Hertford,  miller. 

Sol.  Alexander,  Carey  street. 
Palmer  S.  Bourton  on  the  Water,  Gloucester, 

mercer.    Sol  Russel,Lant  st.  South wark. 
Spence  and  Jones,  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Due* 

hamtcoal  fitters.  8ol.  B*akision,  Symonds  Inn. 
Saunderson  R.    Doncaster,  York,  innkeeper. 

Solo.  Cleasdale  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Sowerby  J.  Cheapside.  London,  merchant.  Soh. 

Bell  and  Co.  Bow  Church-yard. 
Terry  J.  Pigburd,  York,  broker.     Sols.  Long 

dill  and  Co   Gray's  Inn. 
Teece  J.   Newtown  Baschurch,   Salop,  shop* 

keeper.  Sol  Griffith,  Southampum»buildingv 
Walker  R.  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln,  boatbuilder. 

Sol.  Grey,  Holborn-court. 

certificates,  March 5. 

J.  S.  Hancox,  of  Liverpool,  merclunt.  J. 
Bennett,  of  Ross,  Hereford,  cordwainer.  Win. 
Hardcastlc,  H  gh  Hoi  burn,  Middlesex,  book- 
seller. C.Jones,  of  Worthen,  Salop,  mercer. 
J.  Warren,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  London,  ship- 
broker.  J.  Walkden,  Market  Harborough,  Lei- 
cester, innkeeper.  G.  Emery,  late  of  Bromley- 
Wood-End,  Stafford,  dealer  and  Chapman.  J. 
Orme,sen.  1  Ormc.and  R.  Orrae.  or  Notting- 
ham, silversmiths.  J.  Baddeley,©/ Nottingham, 
grocer.  J.  Cocksedge.  of  Fann  street.  Alders- 
gate  street,  London,  tallow  chandler.  K.  Daunt 
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§M  Coiemaae*.  ix>«don,  li«*a§fmen  and  coach 
feastar .  J.  Clarke,  of  Lekester-sq  uare,  Middle- 
fax,  draper.  J.Cook,  of  Epsom,  Surrey,  inn- 
keeper. 8.  Thomas, late  of  Kilburn,  Middlsex, 
cattle  jobber,  A.  Siliick,  of  Newcastle  upon 
l>ne,  currier.    R.  Anthony,  Plymouth,  groc er. 

}±tfK***fcr  superseded,  Feb.  17. 
Buckley  £.  DeJph,  Saddleworth,  York,  coUon 
ap  Inner. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Met  calf  M.  sen.  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant. 

Sols.  Rosser  and  Son,  BartletiN  buildings. 
"Williams  E  Plymouth  Dock,  ironmonger,  Sol. 

Young.  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  House. 
Saltonstall,  Agate,  and  Dawburn,  Fleet  street, 

linen  drapers.    Sol.  Pope,  Modiford  court. 
Snell  W.  Upper  North  ftow.  Park  lane,  coal 

dealer.    Sols.  Holt  a/id  Co.  Threadneedje-st. 
AndusS.  Beverley,  York,  butcher.    Sols.  Hall 

mhJ  Co,  Ecvrrlcy , 
Allen  J,  Wooclsidcj  l-an carter,  pill  box  maker. 

8ml >  Afmstrung,  Stable  Jrm. 
EayliK  G.  Srapleton,  Gloucester,  dealer.    Sols. 

Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Bndd  P.  Plymouth  Dock,  baker.    Sols.  Lamb 

and  Co  Princes  street,  BUuk  of  England. 
£utti  E.  BtriniiiEliani,  woollen  draper.     Sols. 

Swain  and  Co,  Frederick**^!  ace,  Old  Jewry. 
Bares  and  Jonas,  Rridgimrch,   bankers.     S©&. 

Baxter  and  Co.  Fur  mini's  Inn. 
Bolani  J   High  Trewhiu,  N»mh  umberland, dea- 
ler.   Sol*.  Mouusej  zivi  Co,  Staple  Inn. 
Jfcowo  and  Coombs,  Windsor,  bankers.    Smb. 

Dewberry  and  Haslewood,  Conduit-street. 
$racken  R.  and  L.  PackerVcpurt,  Colemau-st. 

baize  factors. 
Clapbam  J.  3eddington  Corner,  Surrey,  calico 

printer.    Sols.  Milne  and  Parry,  Temple. 

frockett  J.  Coventry,  ribbon  manufacturer, 
mmect  S.  T.  Mangotsfield,  Gloucester,  shop- 
keeper.   Sol.  Lake,  Dowgate-hill. 
Edwards   T.    C.   Leicester-sauare,   Middlesex. 

silk  mercer.  Smb.  Day  and  Co.  Gerrard-street, 

Soho. 
'  $reenwood  J.  Wittenham,  dealer.    Sol.  Nelson, 

Essex-street,  Strand. 
GellT.  Kingston  upon  .Hull,  merchant.    Sols. 

Russer  and  Son,  Bartleu's-buildiugs. 
fJairiilton  G .  Wormwood-street,  merchant.  Sol. 

Crawford,  Old  Broad-street. 
Harris  A.  Gulstone-square,  Whitechapel,  mer- 
-  chant.    Sol-  Paterson,  Copt  hall-court 
Jftosely  Wm.  and  Jane,  Portsea,  Southampton, 

glass  merchants.  Sol.  Williams,  Curs i to r-st. 
Phillips  J.  Wallingford,  carpenter.    Sols.  Price 

and  Co    Lincoln's  Inn. 
.Venables  A.  Union-place,  Greenwich, merchant. 

Sols.  Bourditlon  and  Co.  Little  Friday -street. 
certificates,  Match g. 

W.  Warne,  of  Conduit-st.  Hanover-square, 
Westminster,  hotel  keeper.  J.  Holbin,jun.  of 
Wenvoe,  Glamorgan,  maltster.  J.  Carruthers, 
Of  Hales  Owen,  Salop,  money  scrivener.  A. 
Laid  I  aw,  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant. 
W.  Humble,  of  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
London,  agent.    R.  Orme,  of  Chester,  draper. 

BANKRUPTCIES   SUPERSEDED,  Feb.  90. 

Lunt  J.  Kirkdale,  Lancaster,  victualler. 
SparshottS.  Black  man-  street,  So  uthwark,  gro- 
cer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Alcock  S.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  brush  manu- 
facturer. Sols.  Meggisons  and  Co.  Hatton 
Garden. 


Brin*  T.  H.  Tokenhottse^acd,  «*u**n*.    M.  * 

Mitchell,  Unioa-court,  Broad-street. 
Bailey  J.  Sidmouih,  Devon,  common  brewer. 

Sol.  Warry,  New  Inn. 
Barnott   A.   Broad-street,    Bloomsbury,   claas 

merchant     Sol.  Abraham,  Jewry -st.  Aldgete. 
EylesW.  Cirencester,  Gloucester,  upholsterer. 

Sols.  Price  and  Co.  Lio coin's  Inn. 
Evans  T.  Monmouth,  mercer  and  draper.     Sol. 

Williams,  Red  Lion-square. 
Flora  J.  Nottingham,  hosier.     Sols.  Hurd  and 

Co.  Temple.  . 

Farr  J.  Crediton,  Devon,  victualler.     Scls.  Ad- 

lington  and  Co.  Bedford  Raw. 
Finch  J.  C    Russell-court,  Drury-lane,  coffee- 
house keeper.     So/.  Reilly,  Clement's  Inn. 
Harwood  J.  Gloucester,  grocer.      Sols.    Poole 

and  Co   Gray's  Inn-square. 
Higgs  J.  Dudley,  Worcester,  linen  draper.  Sols. 

Willis  and  Co.  Wamford-court . 
Hutton  J.  Durham,  gilder  and  painter.     Sol. 

Wilson,  Greville-street. 
Horner  R.  Newbury,  barge  master.     Sol.  Briggs, 

Essex-street,  Strand. 
Keary  Wm.  Ipswich,  Suflfolk,  woollen  draper. 

Sol.  Walker,  Chancery-lane 
Lob  S.  J.   Windmill-street,    Finsbury-square. 

Sot.  Isaacs,  Bur\ -street,  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Long  Wm.    Hallsham,   Sussex,    surgeon  and 

apothecary.    Sol.  Verral,  Lewes. 
MeNome   J.    Miserdine,   Gloucester,    farmer. 

Sols.  Long  and  Co.  Grav's  Inn. 
Perring  R.  South  Brent/  Devon,  flour  factor. 

Sols.  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  Row. 
Snow  W.    Great    Yarmouth,  vintner.      Soli. 

Exley  andCo.  FurntvaPs  Inn. 
Sach  Samuel,  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex,  tanner,       ^ 

Sols.   Chapman  and  Co.  Little  St.  Thomas 

Apostle. 
Taylor  J.  Park-street,  Southwark,  wheelwright. 

Sol.  Laver,  Lucas-street. 
Tazwell  W.  Drory-lane,  cheesemonger.     SoL 

Taylor,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 
Wilkinson  H.  Great  Eccleston,  Lancaster,  tan* 

ner.    Sol.  Norris,  John-«?t   Bedford-row. 
Wheeler  W.  Sion-Hill-Farm,   . .  orces^rshirej 

farmer.     Sol.  Alexander,  Carey-street. 
Warren  &  Withcombe,  East  ancf  West  TVign- 

mouth,   merchants.     Sols.    Darke  and  Cp. 

Princes-street,  Bedford  Row. 

CERTIFICATES,  March  12- 

F.  Price  and  H.  Le  Souef,  la  c  of  Winchester, 
street,  London,  merchants.  J.  Stni'h,  of  Bir- 
mingham, grocer.  W.  Masen»d .,  of  Newport- 
Salop,  woollen  draper.  R.  Green,  Lime-stijeet, 
London,  merchant  J.  Dodd,  of  Norfolk-*,  ree*, 
Middlesex  Hospital, cheesemonger.  W.  Bocj- 
ton,  of  Lothbury,  London,  banker.  P.  Phillips, 
of  King-street,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  ^ 
merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  Feb.  24. 

Clemson  J.  Manchester,  dealer. 
Joledando  P.  Great  Prescot-street,  Goodmans- 
fields,  Middlesex,  merchant.     \ 

BANKRUPTS. 

Allgood    J.   Gloucester,   linen   draper.     Sal. 

Chilton,  Chancery-lane. 
Bates  and  Jones,  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  bankets* 

Sols.  Baxter  and  Co.  FurruvaPs  Inn* 
Burgess  J.  Enfield  Wash,  maltster.    Sol.  Jei* 
sop,  Clifford's  Inn. 
Bunn  T.  Fenchurch-tHiUdiegB,  merebea*.   Sol. 

Thomas,  Fen-court. 
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Be+nam  G.  Sheffield**  rfdtel,  Adetphi,  rtafiner. 

S<>J.  Brace,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 
Chamber*  J.  Coventry,  draper.    Sols.  Hord  and 

Co.  Temple. 
Curlew  U   S.  L.  '  Kingrstreet,  Covent-Garden, 

tailor.  Sols.  Vandercom  and  Co.  Bush-lane. 
Davenport   J.   Slough,    Upton  cum  Chalvev, 

butcher.   .Sols   Few  and  Co. Henrietta-street, 

Coven*  Garden. 
EdU  91.  Huntingdon,  batcher.    Sol.  Clennell, 

Staple  Inn. 
'Ford  R.  T.  jon.  Cross,  Somerset,  innkeeper. 

Sol*.  Mttlett*',  Middle  Temple. 
Folwell  Maak,Towcest«r,  Northampton, grocer. 

Sols.  Edmands  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fell  A.  Liverpool,  »h  p  chandler.     Sol.   Ellis, 

Chancery-laoe. 
German  Rd.  Plymouth   Dock,  mescer.     Sols. 

Lamb  and  Co.  Princes-st  Bank  of  England. 
Hewitt,   Bowman,  and  Bowman,    Nantwich, 

Chester,  banker*.    Sol.  Lowe,  Nantwich. 
Houghton  P.  He*keth  Bank,  Lancaster,   vic- 

tvatler.    Sols.  Griffith  and  Co.  Liverpool. 
Hughes  E   Red  L;on-square,  merchant.    Sols. 

Blandford  and  Co.  Temple. 
Jog    R.   Cockshutt,   Salop,  innkeeper.     Sols. 

PresJand  and  Co.  Brunswick-square. 
Leu  v  en  A.  J.  G.   Hay  don-square,    Minories, 

merchanr.       Sol.    Young,    Charlotte   Row, 

Mansion  House. 
Uovd  J.  New-court,  Old  Broad-street,  London, 

merchant.     Sol.  Cuppage.  Jermyn-street. 
Ifucfrove  J     Swallow-street,  jeweller.      Sol. 

Makinson,  Elm-court,  Temple. 
afancell  W.  Shrewsbury,  dealer.    Sol.  Moore, 

Gray's  Inn. 
Sykes  J.  Wash,  Meltham,  Almonbury,  York, 

fracy  manufacturer.    Sol.  Batty  e,  Chancery - 

lane. 
SEeath  J.  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  gun  maker. 

Sol.    Funton,  Wine  Office-court. 
STrrens  J.    Abchurch-lane,  merchant.     Sols. 

Wmterand  Sons,  Swithin's-lane.   ■ 
Tucker  W.   Erjglebourne,  Devon,  grazier.  Sols. 

Lamb  and  Co.  Princes-street.  . 
Williams E.  Plymouth  Dock,  and  Moir  James 

of  MUlbajr,     Devon,   iron    founders.      Sol. 

Young,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  House. 
Woolfenden  J.   and  £.   Manchester,  hatters. 

Sol.  Wintfle,  John-street. 
William  D.  -Ross,  Hereford,  shopkeeper.    Sol. 

Chilton,  Chaneery-Iane. 
Whwehotfae  and  Gakm,  Liverpool,  merchants. 

Safe.  Cooper  St  Co.  Somhampton-bumiings. 

csktifiCaTES,  March  16. 

C.  B.  Dod,  of  Milkr-street,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
toa,  warehouseman.  T.  Jackman,  sen.  Oak- 
ley Farm,  Southampton,  farmer.  A.  T.  Fayer- 
nua,  of  Norwich,  druggist.  W.  Maton,  of  New 
Strum,  Wills,  grocer.  F.  Kent,  of  Mark-lane, 
London,  wine  merchant.  T.  Holmes,  of  War- 
wick, grocer.  ■*.  Pain,  of  Rortrfbrd?  Essex,  but- 
cher. S.  Charfes,  of  Dowgate-mll,  London, 
Wash  maker.  W.  Tudball,  of  Taunton,  So- 
acrwt,  grocer.  C.  W.etherall,  of  Salford,  Lan- 
caster,  butcher.  T.  Newman,  St.  Ives,  Hun- 
tiogooD*  waggoner,  ft.  W.  Painter,  of  Sidmouth- 
nreet,  Gray's  Inn-lane,  MideTesex,  carpenter. 
R.W*Uoyiof  Cheetdr,  wirte  and  liquor  mer- 
caant.  D.  Fowler.  Lime-street,  London,  itier 
slant.     E.  Ramsctr,  of  St ockport,  victualler. 

•▲amtorT€w>MinutiBOB»9  F4.V7. 
pboag  3<tmfa  Okflnoi)  Uncatttr, 


iAHifttrftt. 


Anderson  A.  Phil  pot-fane,  London,  merchant*- 

Sol.  Oibaldeston,  London-street. 
BattelVC.W-  Ipswich^  bookseller.    Se&.Exler. 

andCd.  Furnival's  Irfn.  " 

Cox  J.  Liverpool,  liifen^iwper.  Afc  BlaokJtetk 

and  Cd.  Temple. 
Chapman  G.  N.  8.  Bo  Ugh  ton  Mather**,  Kewt 

dealer.    5b*.  Baxter  and.  Co*  Fur  nival'*  Inn. 
Coleman  J.   ColVich»   Stafford,   dealer.     Safe. 

Collins  and  Keen,  Stafford. 
Cock  James,  Canterbury,  draper.    Sols.  t)ytic 

and  Son,  Lincoln's  Inn -field*. 
Cooke  Joshua,  Cotton,  Salop,  dealer  arid  ehftft- 

man.    Sols.  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery- lane. 
Cooke  John,   Qbebec,  Manchester,  hat  manu- 
facturer.   .%/.  Baftye,  Chancary-lane. 
Dun  (am  John,    Eait  Teijrnmouth,  merthaht. 

Sol.  Hore,  jun.  Hat  ton  Garden. 
Dobnon  I.  HopeS  House,   Stapleton*  CumheW 

land,   bacon  factor.    Sol.    Young,  Chariot** 

Row,  Mansion  House. 
Ellis  Robert  and  Richard,  Clipstorie,  Northamp- 
ton.   Sob.  Goodman,  Wlnehe*ter-«reft. 
Gar»h  W.  Ballgrove,  Lancaster,  cotton  spinner. 

Sols.  Duckworth  and  Co.  Manchester. 
Green  and  Odiing,  Nottingham,  drapers*     flfcfr. 

Blea<dafeand  Co.  New  Inn. 
Holt  Wm.  Marsden,  Lancaster,  cotton  spifMor, 

Sols.  Duckworth  and  Co.  Manchester. 
HicksonBenj.  Ktngjton-itpon-Hull,  merchant. 

Rofiser  aivl  Son,  ttnrtlett's-buildings. 
Harris  W.  Totness,  Devon,  mercer.    Sol.  Rwn- 

g^r,  Gray's  Inn-square. 
James  James,    Swansea,    Ghrmorjjfan,    cabintft 

maker.    So!.  Price,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Laing    George,    George-yard,    Lontt*r*-*r4eL 

merchant.     Sol.  Pasmore,  Wamford-court 
Medwin  W.  W.  High  Wycombe,  maltater.  Safe. 

Jones  and  Co.  Lord  Mayor's  Court. 
Plumley  G.    St.  Maty-le-Port,    Bristol,  furrier* 

Sols.  Edmund*  and  Co.  Exchequer  Office  m 

Pleas,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Pacey  James,  Oxford,  coal  merchant.    Sols,  ft*. 

binson  and  Hine,  Charter  House-square  ' 
Shayle  Thomas,  Bordesley,  neaY  Birmingham* 

tarmer.    Sots.  Bourdillon  &  Co.  Littfe  Friday- 
street. 
Salmon  and    Wilcox,  Canterbury,   pt*mbe#e; 

Sotsi.  Dvneand  Son,  Lincoln's  Inn-6eld«. 
Wilrett  J.   Northwold,   Norfolk,    Thorrk conga 

■SWj.BleasdaleandCo.  Newlnu.  ^T 

Wilcox  W.  Canterbury ,   plumber  and  glaakf.' 

Sols.  Dyne  and  Son,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 
Waugh  G.  Orton,   Cumberland,   butter  factflr. 

Sol.  Young,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  Hcmte\ 
Yandall  W.   Taunton,-  Somerset,  tail*?.    StU, 

BFakeandSon,  Cook's-court. 

CERTIFICATE*,  March  1£. 

R.  Wright,  of  Watfir#-atreevLonik*n,  war* 
houseman.  J.  Snell,  of  Great  Torrfngton,  Do 
von,  shopkeeper.  J.  Collins,  late  of  Gough- 
sq utre,  Fleet-street*  London,  shopkeeper,  h 
Walker,  late  Chief  Officer  of  the  "East  India  Ship 
Lord  Melville,  and  G.  Lamb,  late  surgeon  of  the 
said  Ship,  merchants.  J.  Weston  and  T.  Thorn? 
ton,  of  the  Town  of  Kintfston-upon-flTull,  tim> 
ber-mefcharits  HngliBellct,}un.  Wellington. 
Somerset,  malt*ter.  R.  Gill,  of  Union  streetl 
Sourhwark,  Surrey,  tailor.  J.  Winatatrlet ,  of 
Beartjinder-hlne,  insaranca  broker.  W.  Nichol- 
son, of  the  tow*  of  Kiftg*ton-upon-HuU,m«iw 
chant. 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  4»rff20/l819. 


£.  #.  A  *. 

^American  pot-ash,  per  cwt.  3  16  0  to  4 

Ditto        pearl 4    6  0  4 

Barilla 1  10  0  0 

Biaady,Cog»UMvfo«4.gal.  0    5  8  0 

Camphire,  refined  ..   lb.  0    5  0  0 

Ditto  unrefined.,  cwt.18  10  0  16 

Cochineal,  gar*.  ©<m<f.  lb.  1  12  0  1 

Ditto,  East-India  ....  0    9  0  0 

Coffee,  fine  bond.... cwt.  4  12  0  5 

Ditto  ordinary   2  16  0  3 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam, lb.  0    2  9  0 

Ditto           Jamaica  ..000  0 

Ditto           Smyrna  ..020  0 

Ditto           East-India   0    14  0 

Currants,  Zant....  cwt..  4  14  0  0 

Elephants*  Teeth 23    0  0  30 

Serirelloes    24    0  0  33 

Flex,  Riga ton  64    0  0      0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  53     0  0  0 

Galls,  Turkey....  cwt.    0    0  0  10 

Geneva,  Uo\\  bond,  gal.    0    3  0  0 

Ditto,  English 0  13  0  0 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey ,cwt.  8    0  0  12 

Hemp,  Riga, ton  43    0  0  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ,.40    0  0  41 

Indigo,  Caraccas  ..  lb.    0  10  6  0 

Ditto Ea*t-India  ... .     0  10  0  0 

IronBritish  bars ..  too     11     0  0  12 

Di tto Swedish c.c.N. D.  22  10  0  0 

Ditto  Swed.  2nd  sort  12    0  0  12 

Lead  in  pigs ton  20    0  0  0 

Ditto  red ton  23    0  0  0 

Lead  white ton  38    0  0  0 

Logwood  chips  ....  ton  14    0  0  16 

Jtfadder,  Dutch crop,cwt.    4  15  0  5 

Mahogany ft. .  0    1  2  0 

Oil,  Lucca.. 24  gal  jar  13  10  0  0 

Ditto  Florence,}  chest  2    0  0  0 

.*  Ditto  whale 25    0  0  0 

Ditto  spermaceti  ..ton  52    0  0  0 

Pitch,  Stockholm  .  .cwt.    0  16  0  0 

Raisins,   bloom.... cwt.    4  15  0  5 

Rice,   Carolina  bond  ..250  0 

Rum,  Jamaica  bdnd  gal.    0    3  9  0 

Ditto  Leeward  Island    0    2  6  0 

Saltpetre,  East- India,  cwt.  3    0  0  0 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.    2    9  0  2 

£lk,    raw,  ..   Ditto  ..     1  11  0  1 

Tallow,  Russia,  white        0    0  0  0 

Ditto ,  yellow   2  11  0  0 

Tar,  Stockholm    . .  bar.     110  0 

Tin  in  blocks....  ..cwt.    6    9  0  0 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.   .0    0  6 J  0 

•   Ditto  Virginia 0     1  2  0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    7  10  0  8 

Whale-fins  (Greenl  J  ton    70  0  0  0 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40    0  4)  56 

Ditto  Lisbon 45    0  0  55 

Ditto  Madeira 50    0  0  60 

Ditto  Yidonia   0    0  0  O 

Ditto  Calcavelia 0    0  6  0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0  0  55 

tXtloCtafet  ..♦.*..„..  35    #  6  #v 


16. 

i. 

d. 

19 
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6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 
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13 

0 

5 
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0 
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0 

2 

6 
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0 

2 

6 

I 

6 
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0 
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0 
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0 

10  0 

0 

0 

6 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

11 

6 

11 
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0 
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0 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  11 

I 

3 

10 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

Fire-Qfic*  Asarea,  #c.  April  20. 

Canals.        £.     a.      L.  s. 
Chesterfield    ....  Div.  67.. . .'.  100  —    —  — 

Croydon •       5—    —  — 

Crinan 2    6       O    b 

Ellesmcre  and  Chester  (D4I.)  7«    0 

GrandJnnctiun  ...(Div.  81.)..   150  — 

Grand  Union 35  —    -^  — 

Grand  Surry   50—    40  10 

Hudder-field 10— 

Ktnnett  and  Avon..  Div.  15s     15  —    —  — 

Lancaster Lir.ll 19  10    —  — 

Lwdi  and  Liverpool  (Div.*/.)  230  —    —  — 

Old  Union Div  47 99  —    —  — 

Monmouth Div.  101  ..   140  —     —  — 

Montgomery 83  —    —  — . 

Oxford  ;.....Div.3ll    ...  466  — 

Shropshire Div.  4?. . . .     78  —  —  — 

Stratford 26  10   ' 

Stroudwater   282  — 

Swansea  ....  Div.  101 175  — 

Thames  and  Medway 14  —    —  — 

Trent  and  Mersey . .  Div.  601.  1200  —     —  — 

Warwick  &  Birming.  Div.  1*1.  250  — 

Worcester  and  Birmingham . .     25  —    —  — 
Dock*. 

Eastlndia Div  71...   136  — 

London    Div.  5i 75f—     —  — 

West  Inula... .Div.  91.....     145—    —  — 
Road*. 

Commercial.... 80—    —  — 

Dover  Street 30— 

Highgate  Archway  501.  sh.  .  •       9  -      —  — 
Insurance  'Companies. 

Albion £50pd.    30— 

Atlas         £5Pd....     1     18 . 

Birmingham  Fire 150  -~    —  — - 

County 25  —    —  — 

Eagle 117 

Globe       10110    —  — 

Hope 2     2 

London  Ship « 19  —    —  — 

Rock- 2    6 

Birmingham  Life  .  .lOOI.pd. ..  76  —    —  — 
Union  Fire  and  Life  1001.  ah.  >{ 
901.  pd i 

Wafer  Work* 
Rent  (Old  . . . .(Div.  21.). . . .     30  10    30  — 
East  London    ....Div. 91...     64    5    —  — 

Lambeth    990—    —  — 

Manchester  and  Salford   .... 
Portsmouth  it  Partington .... 

South  London 

Bridge*. 
Strand  1001.  sh.  all  pd.(Dtect.) 
Ditto  Annuities  ..(Press.)  .. 
Soujhwark  Bridge(Disct.)  65pd  40  — 
Literary  Institution*. 

London,  75  gs.  43  — 

Surry  30  gs • '. . .     12  — 

Mines. 

Beeralstone    ....Disci. 1    — 

Brit  Copper  Company  Div.  51.  44  — 
English  Copper.Company  D-8s.    7  — 

Miscellaneous. 
Lon.Commer.  Sale  Rooms  ..     31  M 
Ditto  Four  Camp.  (Div.  8*.)      4>  10 
AmAjamntwrt 14  — 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE.  LOXDO\  MARKETS. 


MarSl 

22 
S3 
24 
25 

2* 

27 

28 

99 

30 

31 

Apr.   1 

S 

3 

4 

ft 

« 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 


•2  2 

00  £ 

4*' 
43 
41 
38 

38 

40 

38 

35 

36 

37 

38 

37 

37 

36 

35 

32 

40  | 

40 

40 

38 

40 

42 

41 

37 

30 

36 

40 

40 

45 

45* 

43 


J* 

47 
48 
46 
38 
42 
42 
40 
40 
42 
44 
46 
49 
47 
44 
52 
55 
55 
40 
47 
43 
51 
47 
47 
37 
35 
46 
47 
52 
50 
55 
55 


8 

*30 
40 
38 
37 
40 
38 
37 
35 
37 


51* 

s 

30,06 
.20 


,22 
,02 

,W 

•  ,20 

,13 


36 

,20 

37 

,04 

38 

29,80 

35 

.      ,82 

35 

,91 

41 

,87 

46 

,51 

40 

,10 

38 

,15 

40 

,20 

42 

,28 

42 

,50 

40 

,70 

30 

,77 

30 

,51 

40 

,64 

41 

,50 

41 

,47 

42 

,52 

40 

,80 

42 

,99 

Dryness 

by  Leslie's 
Baromet. 

27  Fair 
25  Pair 
27  Fair 

16  Cloudy 

15  Cloudy 

17  Cloudy 

16  Cloudy 
22  Fair 

,15  27  Fair 

15  Cloudy 

29  Fair 
32  Fair 

30  Fair 

36  Fair 

37  Fair 
30  Fair 
29  Fair 
20  St  Hail 
24  Cloudy 
20  Sit.  Sh. 

16  Cloudy 
0  Rain 

18  Cloudy 
16  Sleet 

0  Snow 

5  Fair 
14  Showry 
16  Showry 
24  Fair 
36  Fair 

38  Fair 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 


At  15s.  9d.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Falmouth. 

At  15*.  9d.  Yarmouth,   Hull,  aud  Newcastle 

At  1  g.  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Newry, 
Bristol,  Cheater,  aud  Liverpool. 

At  15a.  9d.  to  \$g.  France, 

At  1  g ,  Gotteuburyh.  Home  4  to  5  gs. 

At  l&t.  Madeira,  ret.  Home  2  gs. 

At  Ikr.  East-India,  Comp.  ships. 

At  If  gs.  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto; 
Home  gs. 

At  35a.  Leeward  Islands. 

At  2  J  to  9g,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.  Home 
the  same. 

At  If  to  2p*.  Western  Isles.  Home  3  gs, 

At2pY  Jamaica.  Home  2£  to  3  gs. 

At  2  gs.  Brazils.  Home,  the  same. 

At  7gs,  East-Indies,  out  and  home. 

At  2  gs.  Malta,  Sicily,  &x. 

At  3  o».   Honduras, 

At  if  to  21  gs.  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

At80a.3t.Petersburffa,  Riga,  sec.  Stockholm, 
H  gs.  Home 

AtOOm*.  Southern  What*  fishery   out  and 


PRICE  OF  BREAD! 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weiyh  171b.  6oa., 
The  Half   ditto      ditto    8    11... 
The Qnar.  ditto      ditto    4    5}... 
The  *  do.   ditto     ditto    2    2f  ... 


.1  10* 
.0  10 
.0    5 


POTATOES. 

Kidney 5    0  0  |  Ox  Nobles  ..   3  10  0 

Champions  . .  4    0  0  |  Apple 4  10  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT. 


Smttkfteld,  per  stone  of  Sib.  to  sin*  the  Offal 
sl~*,s    M..*      .,__i      i-     tl 


Beef 

mut. 

veal. 

pork 

lam. 

1816. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Apr.     5 

..5    2 

5    6 

7    0 

5    6 

7    4 

12 

..6    0 

6    4 

6    8 

5    6 

7    2 

19 

.•5    2 

5    2 

6    7 

5    8 

7    Q 

26 

..4     8 

5    0 

6    0 

5    0 

6    6 

SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  1 12a 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 129f 

Loares,  fine 130a 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  1  libs «  12  Is 

COTTON'  TWIST. 

Apr.  20.    Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40  3s.  8d. 

No.  120  8s.  3d. 

-2d  quality,  No.     40  3s.  2d. 


Discount—  7  and  10  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13s.  per  chatd.  advance 


Sunderland. 

Apr      2.   . .  — a  0d  to  *0  0 

9.  ..  — s  0d      —  0 

16.  ..  32s  6d       42  6 

20.  ..   32s  0d      41  6 


Newcastle. 
35s  0dto4»  0 
38s  Od  49  0 
34s  Od  46  3 
32s  6d      45*  Q 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  23d 
Dressing  Hides  . .  21d 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  21  d 
Flat  Ordinary    ..   19d 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  do*.  30a 
Ditto  60  to  70..  56s 
Seals,  Large....    9l. 


Soap;  yellow,  82s.;  mottled  90s Ycurd   94s. 
Candles;  per  dos.  12s. 6d. ;  moulds  13s. Od. 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam,  us. 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2| 
Altona  us.  2 J 
Paris,  Id.d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadis, 


Course  of  Exchange. 


34* 

394 

36  10 

12-1 

35-8 

35-9 

25-40 

25-60 

34 


Palermo,  per  oz.  1144 

Lee/horn 

Genoa 

Venice. 

Naples 

Lisbon        » 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro" 

Dublin 


39; 

57; 


,34  I  Cork 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  per  cent. 


i 

60 
If 
If 


HAY  and  STRAW/— at  smiths' i  eld. 


Apr.  4 

•  11. 
19 

*  25 


Hay 

Le.d, 

4  10    0 

4  15    0 

4  10    O 

5  0    0 


Straw. 
I.  s.    d. 

1  15    0 

2  0  9 
1  If  0 
I  18    0 


Clover/ 
I.  e.  d 
6  10  # 
5  10    # 

*  8  ! 

oil    9 
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CMMtfnfaf  CW*. 


Padv  Priceg  of  STOCKS',  from  22nd  Mari-h,  to  21st  April^ 


I  per  cept. 

>W  6  per  cent 

New  Ijoad  6  per  ceitt. 
Looiukna  6  jter  Mot 
BiOgharg   ...... 


**w 


JBy  J.  Jf.  Richardson,  23,  Cornkill. 
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For  JUNE,  1816. 


NATWNAt  and  PARLIAMENTARY 

PROSPECTIVE  and  RETROSPECTIVE. 
(BRITISH  *»  FOREIGN  J 

COMMERCE. 

TREATIES 
Signed  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  June  3,  1815. 

WITH    THE 

ACTS  THEREUNTO  ANNEXED. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

mf  COMMAND  Or  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  REGENT, 

1810. 


Www  the  overflowing  mass  of  man- 
kind wandered  to  distant  settlements,  and 
fotinod  Kingdoms  and  States,  separated 
by  extensive  Oceans,  or  almost  impas- 
sible deserts,  from  their  original  habi- 
tation^ Natore  derived  consolation  from 
the  impulse  of  a  principle,  which  she 
Hod  carefully  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  To  every  country  was  allotted 
the  power  of  producing  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  but,  these  did  not*  limit  the  de- 
sires of  man.  He  still  hankered  after 
somewhat,  known  or  supposed  to  exist 
among  his  brethren;  and  they,  in  re- 
turn, desired  to  receive  from  him  proofs 
of  his  good  fortune,  specimens  of  the 
bounties  of  nature,  which  contributed  to 
hit  enjoyments,  or  of  the  labours  of  his 
itfgemtyvby  which  he  encreased  the 
dumber  of  bis  coftfaneneiea,  or  sue/- 
■tented 'the  stores  or  Insf  wealth. 
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The  productions  of  different  countries, 
exchanged  by  means  of  travellers,  who 
derived  a  profit  from  their  adventures, 
constituted  Commerce :  and  whether  those 
travellers  formed  caravans,  and  crossed 
vast  wastes  of  sterile  sand,  or  fleets,  ad- 
ventured on  tumultuous  waves,  their  ob- 
ject was  the  same ;  they  interchanged  the 
commodities  of  distant  regions.  Nature 
bad  hoped  that  these  mutual  benefits 
would  preserve  that  fraternal  affection 
among  the  tribes  of  man,  the  interrup- 
tion of  whieh  she  contemplated  with 
pain :  for  all  must  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced,  that  Commerce  could  be  conti- 
nued, only  while  friendship  prevailed; 
and  while  harmony  of  sentiment,  or  at 
least,  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  diffused 
its  protecting  influence  throughout  the 
whole  of  human  feelings. 

The  establishment  of  Commerce,  is  al- 
most the  same  as  prohibition  of  war;  where 
the  occupation  of  rage  is  the  spreading 
of  misery,  every  thought  is  on  the  stretch 
to  devise  means  of  present  shelter ;  ima- 
gination  cannot   be  allowed    to   roam 
abroad  in  quest  of  foreign  enjoyments. 
Where  Peace  sits  side  by  side  with  Pros- 
perity, the  desire  of  obtaining  may  be 
encouraged  to  prompt  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain.   Whoever,  therefore,  determines  to 
prohibit  war,  let  him  encourage  com- 
merce.   Whoever    can   establish  com- 
merce, ensures  peace.    Whoever  regu- 
lates commerce  by  permanent  regula- 
tions, does  more  than  the  most  solemn 
treaties  towards  confirming  the  pacific 
disposition  of  nations ;  he  reduces  to  prac- 
tice, what  otherwise  were  barren  theory ; 
whereas*  in  active  operation,  every  day 
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adds  strength,  with  encreasing  effect,  de- 
rived equally  from  the  force  of  convic- 
tion, and,  from  the  unlimitabls  power  of 
habit. 

It  was  not  enough,    then,    that   the 
Statesmen  lately  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  the  welfare  of  Europe,  should  resolve 
on  the  termination  of  war ;  nor  that  they 
should  institute  masses  of  political  power, 
combining  into  one  the  abilities  and  the 
interests  of  many  ;  nor  that  they  should 
endeavour,  by  obtaining  tbe  most  digni- 
fied protection  for  such  associations,  to 
ensure  their  stability ;  all  these  were  but 
introductory  and  feeble  principles,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  to  call  them 
into  exercise,  without  the  addition  of  a 
more   powerful  motive,   by   which    the 
whole   might  be  braced  into   one,  and 
every  day  in  succession    augment  the  in- 
fluence of  that  common  bond,  for  which 
each  in  its  place,  and  each  in  its  turn, 
must  depend  on  the  invigorating  power 
of  commerce. 

Commerce  is   a  practical  thing:  the 
philosopher  in  his  closet  knows  little  of 
the   mod©   of  conducting  it.     He   con- 
ceives, indeed,  the  nature  of  the  transit 
of  goods  by  land  and  by  water;  but  the 
waggoner,  who  buckles  a  pair  of  horses 
to   the  shafts,  or   the   boatman,  whose 
branny  arm   forces  the   re-acting  pole 
against  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  dips  the 
elastic  oar  into  the  stream,  does  more  to- 
wards forwarding  commerce,   than   the 
man   absorbed     in    contemplation    and 
study.     Inland   commerce  -differs   from 
that  carried  on  by  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
local  characters  of  rivers,  or  of  roads, 
give  peculiar  features  to  means  of  transit, 
against  which  resistance  or  complaint  is 
useless. 

Where  water  carnage  can  be  had, 
goods  may  be  transported  in  bulk; 
weight  is  of  comparatively  small  consi- 
deration. This  naturally  directs  attention 
to  the  Rivers  of  a  country  ;  and,  in  the 
case  before  us,  to  those  of  the  Continent 
especially.  But,  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion of  a  map  demonstrates,  that  the 
Srincipal  rivers  of  Europe  run  through 
ifferent  sovereignties,  and  that  any  So- 
vereign who  possesses  establishments  on 
both  banks  of  a  river,  possesses  a  power 
to  impede,  or  oppress,  or  even  to  pro- 
hibit, the  traffic,  of  which  the  stream 
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under  his  dominion  is  tbe  thoroughfare. 
A  Sovereign,  whose  states  are  situated 
about  half  way  in  the  course  of  a  river, 
is  able  to  iuterrupt  the  communication 
between  the  countries  above  and  below 
his  own;  by  suspending  their  inter- 
course, he  distresses  them  both.  Bat 
against  such  arbitrary  acts,  it  is  the  duty 
of  neighbouring  Sovereigns  to  provide; 
and  that  effectually,  by  solemn  stipula- 
tions. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  that  de- 
manded the  regulation  and  settlement  of 
mutual  interests,  it  was  that  which  lately 
occurred,  after  the  great  and  universal 
derangement  of  the  European  Continent. 
The     professed     maxims    of   ordinary 
times  had  beeu  totally  annulled ;  not  by 
compact,  but  by  force.    That  force  sub- 
dued, the  question  arose,  whether  to  re- 
new the  ancient  regulations,  or  so  much 
of  them  only  as  experience   had  sanc- 
tioned, or  whether  a  more  advantageous 
system  might  not  be  devised  and  ap- 
plied, in  behalf  of  commerce.    We  may 
be  pardoned,   if  we  suppose  this  com* 
nierce  to  begin  at  our  own  island,  and 
therefore  place  first  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  transit  of  British  commodities,. 

Britain  must  send  all  her  merchandise 
intended  for  Continental  consumption  to 
Continental  ports.  If  subject  to  foreign 
power,  the  political  enmity  or  friend- 
ship of  that  power  exposes  British  pro- 
perty to  the  consequences  of  political 
fluctuations.  A  station  under  her  own 
protection,  has  no  such  disadvantage  : 
and  a  Port  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  offers 
a  valuable  opportunity  of  circulating 
goods,  so  far  as  that  river  forms  a  chan- 
nel of  communication.  Such  a  port  is 
Embden:  directly  opposite  the  most 
commercial  coast  of  our  Island,  and 
within  a  few  days  sail  of  our  metropo- 
lis. It  is  worth  our  while,  to  consider  ' 
the  mutual  stipulations  made  on  this 
subject,  in  the  thirtieth  Article  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Port  op  Embden. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  entirely  equalis- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Ems  and  of  the  Port  of  Embden,  and  of 
rendering  them  common  to  their  respective 
subjects,  have  agreed  on  this  head  to  what 
follows : 
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2.  The  Hanoverian'  Government  engages 
to  cause  to  be  executed,  at  its  expence,  in 
the  years  18  Id  and  1816,  tile  works  which 
a  Commission,  composed  partly  of  Artists, 
and  to  be  immediately  appointed  by  Prus- 
sia, and  Hanover,  shall  deem  necessary  to 
render  navigable  that  part  of  the  river  of 
Ems  which  extends  from  the  Prussian 
frontier  to  its  mouth,  and  to  keep  it,  after 
the  execution  of  such  works,  alwa}siu  the 
same  state  in  which  those  works  shall  have 
placed  it  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

2.  The  Prussian  subjects  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  import  and  export,  by  the  port  of 
Embden,  all  kinds  of  provisions,  produc- 
tions and  goods,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  to  keep  in  the  town  of  Embdeu, 
warehouses,  wherein  to  place  the  said 
goods  for  two  years,  dating  from  their  ar- 
rival in  the  town,  without  their  being 
subject  to  any  other  inspection  than  that  to 
which  those  of  the  Hanoverian  subjects 
are  liable. 

S.  The  Prussian  vessels  and  merchants 
of  the  same  nation,  shall  not  pay  for  navi- 
gation, for  exportation  or  importation  of 
merchandize,  or  for  warehousing,  any- 
other  tolls  or  duties  than  those  charged 
upon  the  Hanoverian  subjects.  These  tolls 
aud  duties  shall  be  regulated  by  agree- 
ment between  Prussia  and  Hanover,  aud 
no  alteration  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
Tarif  hereafter,  but  by  mutual  consent 
The  privileges  and  liberties  just  specified 
extend  equally  to  those  Hanoverian  sub- 
jects who  navigate  that  part  of  the  river 
Ems  which  remain*  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

4.  Prussian  subjects  shall  not  be  com- 
pellable to  employ  the  merchants  of  Emb- 
den  for  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  that 
port;  they  shall  beat  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  commodities  either  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  or  to  foreigners, 
without  paying  any  other  duties  than  those 
to  which  the  Hanoverian  subjects  are  sub- 
jected, and  which  cannot  be  raised  but  by 
mutual  consent. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  His 
part,  engages  to  grant  to  Hanoverian  sub- 
jects the  free  navigation  of  the  canal  of  the 
Stecknifz,  so  as  not  to  exact  from  them 
any  other  duties  than  those  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lauenburg.  His  Prussian  Majesty  enga- 
ges, besides,  to  insure  these  advantages  to 
Hanoverian  subjects,  should  He  hereafter 
cede  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  to  another 
Sovereign. 

Thus  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as 
King  of  Hanover,  has  liberated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ems  from  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power,  and  obtained  un- 


obstructed an  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
Germany  :  at  the  same  time  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  consulted  the  convenience 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  thus  the  cessions 
on  both  sides  are  equal. 

Inland  Navigation. 

But,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  after 
the  liberty  of  the  open  sea,  and  of  a  port, 
is  secured,  the  Rivers  become  the  natu- 
ral channels  of  inland  traffic.  To  regu- 
late these,  then,  is  of  little  less  import- 
ance than  to  place  the  facilities  of  a  port 
of  landing  on  the  basis  of  honourable 
accommodation.  These  have  not  been 
overlooked,  as  the  following  articles 
prove. 

ARTICLE  CVIH. 

The  Powers  whose  states  are  separated 
or  crossed  by  the  same  navigable  river, 
engage  to  regulate,  by  common  cousent, 
all  that  regards  its  navigation.  For  this 
purpose  they  will  name  Commissioners, 
who  shall  assemble,  at  latest  within  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  who  shall  adopt,  as  the  bases 
of  their  proceedings,  the  principles  esta- 
blished by  the  following  articles. 

ARTICLE  CIX. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers,  along  theitf 
whole  course,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Article,  from  the  point  where  each  of  them 
becomes  navigable,  to  its  mouth,  shall  be 
entirely  free,  and  shall  not,  in  respect  to 
commerce,  be  prohibited  to  any  one;  it 
being  understood  that  the  regulations,  es- 
tablished with  regard  to  the  police  of  this 
navigation,  shall  be  respected;  as  they 
will  be  framed  alike  for  all,  and  as  favour- 
able as  possible  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations. 

ARTICLE  CX- 

The  system  that  shall  be  established 
both  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  police,  shall  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river;  and  shall  also 
extend,  unless  particular  circumstances 
prevent  it,  to  those  of  its  branches  and 
junctions,  which,  in  their  navigable  course, 
separate  or  traverse  different  states. 

ARTICLE  CXI. 

The  duties  on  navigation  shall  be  regu- 
lated in  an  uniform  and  settled  manner, 
and  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to 
the  different  quality  of  the  merchandize, 
in  order  that  a  minute  examination  of  the 
cargo  may  be  rendered  unnecessary,  ex* 
cept  with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud  aud  eva- 
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rion.  The  amount  of  the  duties,  which 
•hall  in  no  case  exceed  those  now  paid, 
shall  be  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
which  scarcely  allow  of  a  general  rule  m 
this  respect.  The  Tarif  shall,  however, 
be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encou- 
rage commerce  by  facilitating  navigation ; 
for  which  purpose  the  duties  established 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  now  in  force  on  that 
river,  may  serve  as  an'  approximating  rule 
for  itsVonstroction. 

The  Tarif  once  settled,  no  increase  shall 
take  place  therein,  except  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  ri- 
vers* nor  shall  the  navigation  be  bur- 
thened  with  any  other  duties  than  those 
fixed  in  the  regulation. 

ARTICLE  CXIl. 
The  offices  for  the  collection  of  duties, 
the  number  of  which  shall  be  reduced  as 
much'  as  possible,  shall  be  determined  upon 
ill  the  above  regulation,  and  no  change 
shall  afterwards  be  made,  but  by  common 
Consent,  unless- any  of  the  states  bordering 
on  the  rivers  should  wish  to  diminish  the 
number  ofthose  which  exclusively  belong 
to  the  same.      '       ' 

ARTICLE  CX1IL 
Each  state  bordering  on  the  rivers  is  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  in  good  re- 
pair the  tpwing  paths,  which  pass  through 
its  territory,  and  of  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary works  through  the  same  extent  in  the 
channels  of  rhe'tiver,  in  order  that  no  ob- 
stacle may  be  experienced  to  the  navigation. 
The  intended  regulation  shall  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  states  bordering 
on  the  rivers  are  tb  participate  in  these 
latter-  works,  where  the  opposite  banks 
belong  to  different  governments. 
ARTICLE  CXIV. 
There  shall  no  where  be  established 
storehouse,  port,  or  forced  harbour  duties. 
Those  already  existing  shall  be  preserved 
for  such  time  only  as  the  states  bordering 
on  rivers  (without  regard  to  the  local  inte- 
rest of  the  ptace  or  the  country  where  they 
are  established)  shall  find  them  necessary 
or  useful  to  navigation  and  commerce  in 
general.       ARTICLE  ^ 

The  custom-houses  belonging  to  the 
states  bordering  on  rivers  shall  not  inter- 
fere in  the  duties  of  navigation.  Regula- 
tions sbalrbe'established  to  prevent  officers 
of  the  customs,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ftmctions*  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  navigation  \  but  care  shall  be  taken, 
by  mean  of  a  strict  police  on  the  bank,  to 
preclude  *very  attempt  of  the  inhabitants 
to  smugfle  goods,  through  the  medium  of 
boatmen.  "  «' 


[160 

ARTICLE  CXVL 
Every  thing  expressed  in  the  preceding 
Articles  shalT  be  settled  by  a  general  ar- 
rangement, in  which  there  shrill  alsol be 
comprised  whatever  may  need  an  ulterior 

determination.  ..'.,■      • 

The  arrangement  once  settled,  shall  no* 
be  changed,  but  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  states  bordering  on  rivefs>  and 
they  shall  take  care  to  provide  for  its  exe- 
cution with  due  regard  to  circumstances 
and  locality. 

ARTICLE  CXVII. 
The  particular  regulations  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Necker,  the 
i  Maine,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Scheldt,  such  as  they  are  annexed  to  the 
present  Act,  shall  hate  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  were  textually  inserted 
herein. 

"  To  encourage  Commerce  by  facili- 
tating Navigation"—  a  most  praise-wor- 
thy intention ;  and  the  very  best  of  all 
institutions  for  the  prolongation  of  peace. 
This  deserves  further  elucidation;   we 
therefore  insert  some  of  the  regulations 
respecting   Rivers,    from    an    annexed 
Act  of  Agreement  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  in  reference  to  Poland, 
ARTICLE  XXIV. 
Tpe  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  and  ca- 
nals throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  (  as  H  existed 
before  the  year  177*)  to  their  mouths,  as 
well  in  ascending  as  in  descending,  shall 
be  free,  so  as  not  to  be  interdicted  <o  any 
inhabitant  of  the  Polish  Provinces,  subject 
to  either  the  Russian  or  Austrian  govern- 
ment 

The  same  liberty  of  passage  and  naviga- 
tion is  reciprocally  permitted  upon  the 
streams  or  rivers  which,  not  being 'naviga- 
ble at  present,  may  become  so  in  future, 
as  well  as  upon  canal*  which  may  hereaf- 
ter be  cut  The  same  principles  shall  be 
adopted  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned 
subjects,  in  regard  to  their  frequenting 
ports  at  which  they  may  arrive  by  the 
navigation  of  the  said  rivers  and  canals. 
ARTICLE  XXV. 
The  tonnage  and  towage  duties  shall  be 
alike  on  both  rivers;  the  watermen  shall 
nevertheless  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  existing  PoKce  with  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  internal  navigation. 

article;  xxvl 

In  order  to  secure  still  further  this  liberty 
of  navigation,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle 
for  the  ruture,  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  have  agreed  to  establish  only  one 
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kind  of  duty  on  shipping;  proportioned  to 
the  burthen  or  tonnage  of  the  vessel*  or 
its  lading.  Commissioners  shall  be  named 
on  both  sides  to  regulate  the  duty,  which 
sfiall  be  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  be  solely 
applied  to  maintaining  the  rivers  and  ca- 
nals in  question,  in  a  navigable  state.  Th is 
duty,  once  approved  of  by  the  two  Courts, 
shall  be  changed  only  by  common  consent. 
The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Boards  which  shall  regnlatc 
the  collection  of  the  said  duty.t 

.  If,  however,  either  of  the  two  Contract- 
ing Powers  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
establish'  a  new  canal,  the  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
shall  never  be  subjected  \o  higher  duties 
on  navigation  than  those  of  his  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  .Austria. 

In  this  respect  each  party  shall  be  con- 
sidered on  a  perfect  equality, 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  with 
the  view  of  giving  greater  scope  to  the, 
commercial  relations,  especially  between 
Brady  and  Odessa,  and  vice  verm,  have 
agreed  to  grant  the  most  Jjerfect  liberty  in 
favour  of  the  transit  of  merchandize, 
throughout  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland. 
The  duties  to  be  collected  on  this  account 
shall  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  and  such 
as  are  levied  on  the  merchants,  or  subjects 
of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  stipulated  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Austria,  that 

In  those  places  where  the  Thalweg  of 
the  Po  forms  the  frontier,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  changes  which  the  course  of.  the 
river  may  undergo  shall  not,  in  future,  in 
any  way  affect  the  property  of  the  islands 
therein  contained. 

The  Thalweg*  as  we  understand  it,  is 
not  the  middle  of  the  river,  equidistant 
from  its  banks  ;  but,  the  deepest  chan- 
nef  of  the  river,  affording  the  best  pas- 
sage to  craft. 

After  Rivers,  Roads  are  certainly  the 
greatest  facility  to  commerce ;  and  these 
require  to  be  regulated  on  judicious 
principles,  as  well  for  trade,  as  to  avoid 
the  semblance  of  political  offence.  *  We 
instance  that  between  Sardinia  and 
Cftfteva. 

Freedom  op  Roads. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  commercial  and 
military  communications  of  the  town  of 
Geneva  with  the  canton  of  Vand,  and  the 
rest  of  Switzerland;  and  with  a  view  to 
fulfil,   in  thatrfeapect,  the  4th  Article  of 


the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  May,  IBM, 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  consents  so  to 
place  the  line  of  custom-houses,  that  the 
road  which  leads  from  Geneva  into  Swit- 
zerland by  Versoy,  shall,  at  all  times,  be 
free,  and  that  neither  the  post  nor  travel- 
lers, nor  the  transport  of  Merchandize, 
shall  be  interrupted  by  any  examination  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  nor  subjected 
to  any  duty. 

It  is  equally  understood,  that  the  pas* 
sage  of  Swiss  troops  on  this  road  shall  not^ 
in  any  niauner,  be  obstructed. 

His  M.ijesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  also 
agrees,  thai  the  communication  between 
the  canton  of  Geneva  and  the  Vail  a  is,  by 
the  road  of  the  Simplou,  shall  be  esta- 
blished! in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  France,  between  Geneva  and 
the  canton  of  Vaud.  by  the  route  of  Versoy. 
A  free  communication  shall  also  be  at  all 
times  granted  for  the  Genevese  troops, 
between  the  territory  of  Geneva  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  Jussy,  and  such  facilities 
shall  be  allowed  as  may  be  necessary  .  for 
proceeding  by  the  Lake  to  the  road  of  the 
Simplon. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exemption  from 
all  duties  of  transit  shall  be  grunted  for  all 
merchandize  and  goods  which,  coming 
from  the  states  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  free  port  or  r'?euoa,  shall 
traverse  the  road  called  the  Simploci  In  its 
whole  extent,  through  the  Will  \h  .md  the 
state  of  Geneva.  This  exemption  shall* 
however,  be  confined  to  the  transit,  and 
shall  extend  neither  to  the  tolls  established 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  road,  nor  to 
duties  levied  on  merchandize  or  goods  in- 
tended to  be  sold  or  consumed  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  same  reservation  shall  apply  to 
the  communication  granted  to  the  Swiss 
between  the  Vallaisand  the  canton  of  Ge- 
neva ;  and  the  different  Governments,  shall 
for  this  purpose  take  such  measures  as,  by 
common  agreement,  they  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary, either  for  taxation  or  for  prevent- 
ing contraband  trade  in  their  territories, 
respectively. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  concerns  of 
individuals, — to  those  of  Corporations, 
and  of  Religious  Establishments  ; — Es- 
tablishments which,  when  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, are  well  worthy  of  Monarch*' 
care. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  pro- 
mises to  direct  that  proper  care  be  taken 
relative  to  whatever  may  affect  the  pro- 
perty and  interests  of  the  respective  sub- 
jects,  upon  the  most  liberal  piiociptee. 
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The  present  article  shall  be  observed,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  concerns  of 
those  individuals  who  possess  property 
both  under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  Go- 
vernments, to  the  commerce  of  Leipsic, 
and  to  all  other  objects  of  the  same  nature; 
and,  in  order  that  the  individual  liberty  of 
the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  ceded  and 
other  provinces,  may  not  be  infringed, 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  emigrate  from  oiie 
territory  to  the  other,  without  being  ex- 
empted', however,  from  military  service, 
.and  after  fulfilling  the  formalities  required 
by  the  laws.  They  may  also  remove  their 
property  without  being  subject  to  any  fine 
or  drawback  (Abzu^s-geld.) 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

The  communities,  corporations  and  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  those  for  public 
instruction  in  the  provinces  ceded  by  His 
Majestx  the  King  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  or 
in  the  provinces  and  districts  remaining  to 
His  Saxon  Majesty,  shall  preserve  their 
property,  whatever  changes  they  may  uu 
dergo,  as  well  as  the  rents  becoming  due 
to  them,  according  to  the  act  of  their 
foundation,  or  which  they  have  acquired 
by  a  legal  title  since  that  period  under  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  Governments;  and 
neither  party  shall  interfere  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
provided  that  they  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner conformable  to  the  laws,  and  that  the 
charges  be  defrayed,  to  which  all  property 
or  rents  of  the  like  nature  are  subjected, 
in  the  territory  in  which  they  occur. 
ARTICLE  XXII. 

No  individual  domiciliated  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  are  under  the  dominion  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  anymore 
than  an  individual  domiciliated  in  those 
which  by  the  present  Treaty  pass  under 
the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  shall 
be  molested  in  his  person,  his  property, 
rents,  pensions  or  revenues  of  any  kind,  in 
his  rank  or  dignities,  nor  be  prosecuted  or 
called  toaceount  in  any  manner,  for  any 
part  which  he,  either  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity,  may  have  taken  in  the  events 
that  have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  terminated  by  the  Peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  SOlh  of  May 
1814.  This  Article  equally  extends  to 
those  who,  not  being  domicilinted  in  either 
part  of  Saxony,  may  possess  iu  it  lauded 
property  rents,  pensions  or  reveuues  of 
any  kind. 

Free  Cities. 

Fr*e  Cities  arc  a  species  of  Sovereignty 
of  which  Britons  can  form  but  imperfect 
conceptions.  -  We  have  no  city,  which 
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is  in  itself  a  Sovereignty,  though  all 
hare  corporate  interests,  corporate  pro* 
pcrty,  and  corporate  powers. 

These  Continental  instances  of  local 
dominion,  are  uot  merely  interesting-, 
they  are  instructive.  The  first  instance 
is, 

FRAHCKFORT. 

The  city  of  Franckfort ,  vt  iih  its  territory, 
such  as  it  was  in  1805,  is  declared  free, 
and  shall  constitute  a  pert  of  the  Herm*- 
nic  League.  Its  Institutions  shall  be  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  for  the  differ  ut  sects  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  equality  of  rights  shall 
extend  to  all  civil  ai.d  political  rights,  *na 
shall  be  observed  iu  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  The  disputes 
which  may  arise,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution,  or  in  re- 
gard to  its  maintenance,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  can  only  be 
decided  b>  the  same. 

CBACOW. 

But,  the  most  complete  instance  of  a 
Free  City,  is,  that  of  Cracow  ;  and, as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  a  Free  City  is,— and  with  what 
privileges  Monarch*,  always  deemed 
despotic,  by  our  countrymen,  have 
thought  proper  to  invest  a  Free  City,  we 
insert  this  Constitution  at  length. — 
The  phrase  employed  at  one  time  most 
abundantly  of  "  the  Magnanimous  So- 
vereigns," may  be  justified  or  condemned 
from  their  views  and  appointments,  oa 
such  a  civil  case,  when  the  whole  power 
of  creation  was  in  their  hands,  more 
effectually,  than  from  their  conduct  at 
the  head  of  armies.  Military  reasons 
may  determine  on  proceedings  not  pre- 
cisely those  which  might  be  wished; 
and  these  admit  of  no  delay  :  the  for- 
inalion  of  a  state  like  that  of  Cracow, 
was  not  in  equal  haste,  and  we  see  in 
this  Constitution  the  result  of  Princely 
deliberations.  The  character,  extent, 
l>rivileges,  and  advantages  of  this  city 
are  thus  expressed  in  the  General  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

The  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory. 

is  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  iuriepeiid- 

ant,  and  strictly   neutral   city,  under  the 

protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  aud  Prussia. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  territory  of  the  Free  Town  of  Cra- 
cow shall  have  for  its  frontier  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula,   a  line,    which, 
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beginiag  at  the  spot  near  the  village  of 
Wolica,  where  a  stream  falls  into  the  Vis- 
tula, shall  ascend  this  stream  by  Clo,  and 
Koscielniki  as  far  as  Czuiice,  so  that  thes* 
▼iilages  may  be  included  in  the  district  of 
the  free  town  of  Cracow :  from.4  hence  pas- 
sing along  the  frontiers  of  these  villages, 
the  line  shall  continue  by  Dziekanovire, 
Garlice,  Tomaszou,  Karuiowice,  which 
shall  also  remain  in  the  territory  of  Cra- 
cow, to  the  point  where  the  limit  begins 
which  separates  the  district  of  Krzeszo 
wice  from  that  of  Olkusz,  from  thence  it 
shall  follow  this  limit  between  the  iwo 
said  provinces,  till  it  reaches  the  frontiers 
of  Silesian  Prussia. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
wishing  particularly  to  facilitate  as  much 
as  possible  on  His  part,  the  commercial  re- 
lations and  good  neighbourhood  between 
Gakcia  and  the  free  towns  of  Cracow, 
grants  for  ever  to  the  town  of  Podgorze, 
the  privileges  of  a  free  commercial  town, 
such  as  are  enjoved  by  the  town  of  Brody. 
This  liberty  of  commerce  shall  extend  to  a 
distance  of  500  toises  from  the  barrier  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Podgorze.  In 
consequence  of  this  perpetual  concession, 
which  neverthe 'ess  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  of  His  Imperial  and  Apos- 
tolic Majesty,  the  Austrian  custom-houses 
shall  be  established  only  in  places  situ- 
ated beyond  that  limit.  No  military  esta- 
blishment shall  be  formed  thai  can  menace 
the  neutrality  of  Cracow,  or  obstruct  the 
liberty  of  commerce  which  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  grants  to  the 
town  and  district  of  Podgorze. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  Courts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  engage  to  respect,  and  to  cause  to 
be  always  respected,  the  neutrality  of  the 
free  town  of  Cracow  and  its  territory.  No 
srmed  force  shall  be  introduced  upon  any 
pretence  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  understood  and 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  asylum  shall 
be  afforded  in  the  free  town  and  territory 
of  Cracow,  to  fugitives,  deserters  and  per- 
sons undsr  prosecution,  belonging  to  the 
country  of  either  of  the  High  Powers  afore- 
said ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  demand  of 
their  surrender  by  the  competent  authori 
ties,  such  individuals  shall  be  arrested  and 
given  op  without  delay,  and  conveyed, 
under  a  proper  escort,  to  the  guard  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  at  the  froutier. 

The  following  Articles  are  comprized 
in  a  Treaty  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  of  which  Cracow  is  the 
immediate  object. 


«t  Vwma,  June  %  181*.  [3flfr 

ARTICLE  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  this  concession,  His  Im* 
perial  and  Royal  Apostolick  Majesty  has 
determined  to  grant  permission  for  the  city 
of  Cracow  to  extend  its  bridges  over  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  to  fasten 
its  boats  at  those  places  through  which  it 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating with  Podgorze.  The  city  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  repairing  the  bank  where 
its  bridges  are  anchored  or  moored.  It 
shall  be  also  at  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  bri  4ges,  as  well  as  the  ferry- boats  pro- 
vided for  the  season,  when  a  bridge  of 
boats  cannot  be  maintained. 

Should  there,  however,  be  any  relaxa- 
tion, neglect,  or  ill-will,  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  three  Courts  shall,  if  any  such 
facts  be  proved,  order  such  a  police,  at  the 
charge  of  the  town,  as  may  be  competent 
to  guard  against  any  abuses  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  future. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  Treaty,  a  joint  Commission  shall 
be  appointed,  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  commissioners  and  engineers,  to 
mark  out  the  line  of  demarcation,  to  place 
the  boundary-posts,  to  describe  the  angles 
and  bearings,  and  to  construct  a  map  con- 
taining a  local  description,  so  that  no  mis- 
understanding or  doubt  may  in  future  arise 
upon  these  points'.  The  boundary-posts 
describing  the  territory  of  Cracow,  shall 
be  numbered  and  marked  with  the  arms 
of  the  Power  bordering  on  that  territory* 
and  those  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow.  The 
frontiers  of  the  Austrian  territory,  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Cracow,  being  formed  by 
the  Thalweg  of  the  Vistula,  the  Austrian 
boundary- posts  shall  be  fixe<J  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river.  The  circle  compre- 
hending the  free  commercial  territory  of 
Podgorze  shall  be  pointed  out  by  particu- 
lar posts,  marked  with  the  arms  of  Austria, 
and  bearing  the  inscription.  "  Free  Line 
of  Commerce."  Wolny,  Okrog,  Diahan-  ' 
dlu. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  provisioning  the 
city  and  territory  of  Cracow,  the  three 
High  Courts  consent  to  allow  fire-wood, 
coals,  and  every  other  article  of  first  ne- 
cessity, freely  to  pass  and  repass  through 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  Cracow. 

CONSTITUTION  OP   THE  FREE   CITY   Of 

CRACOW. 

Artisle  1.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  is  confirmed  as  the 
religion  of  the  couutry. 

11.  Every  sect  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  iree,  and  cannot  constitute  any  differ* 
ence  with  regard  to  social  rights. 
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III.  The  exiting  rights  at  the  Agricul- 1  shall  hate  a  Mayor,  Iretoly  elected  and 
turiat,   shall  be    maintained.      The  law  I  charged  with  carrying  the  ©wfers  •«*  G°- 
knows  no  distinction  among  citizens,  pro- 1  vernment  into  effect, 
tecting  all  alike.    The  law  protects  aiao    — — —  «»»«r«ii#4«« 


The  law 
the  secf*  which  are  tolerated 

IV.  The  government  of  the  free  city  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory,  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Senate,  composed  of  twelve  members, 
called  Senators,  and  a  President. 

V.  Nine  of  the  Senators,  including  the 
President,  shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly 
Of  Representatives ;  the  remaining  four  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Chapter  and  the  Academy, 
each  of  which  shall  have  the  right  of  re- 
turning two  of  their  members  to  the  Se- 
nate. 

VI.  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
life.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  re- 
main in  office  for  three  years,  with  the 
power  of  being  re-elected.  Half  of  the  re- 
maining senators  shall  retire  from  the  Se- 
nate every  year,  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  elected ;  the  three  members  who 
are  to  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  shall  be  regulated  according  to 
age;  that  is  to  say,  tl.e  youngest  members 
shall  go  out  first.  With  regard  to  the  four 
senators  elected  by  the  Chapter  and  Aca- 
demy, two  of  them  shall  remain  in  office 
for  life;  the  other  two  shall  be  replaced  at 
$he  end  of  every  year. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  secular  clergy, 
and  of  the  University,  as  well  as  the  own- 
ers of  land,  houses,  or  any  other  kind  of 
property,  who  pay  fifty  Polish  florins  land 
tax ;  all  proprietors  of  manufactories,  mer- 
chants, and  all  who  are  registered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  distinguished  artists, 
and  professors  of  schools,  shall  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  the  required  age,  have 
the  political  right  of  voting.  They  may 
also  be  elected,  provided  they  fulfil  the 
$tber  conditions  which  the  law  eiyoins. 
.  .  VIII.  The  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
•which  has  the  privilege  of  dismissing  at 
pleasure,  public  officers  employed  under 
Us  authority.  It  has  likewise  the  nomina- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  livings,  the  presenta- 
tion to  which  belongs  to  the  State;  with 
the  exception  of  four  places  in  the  chap- 
ter, which  shall  be  'reserved  for  the  doc- 
tors of  the  faculties  discharging  the  offices 
of  instructors,  and  to  which  places  the 
Academy  shall  appoint. 

IX.  The  city  of  Cracow  with  its  terri- 
tory shall  be  divided  into  city  and  coun- 
try communes.  The  former  shall,  each  of 
them,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  may 
permit,  have  a  population  of  two  thousand 
«ouls,  and  the  latter  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  at  least  Each  of  these  commnues 


In  the  country  < 
manes,  mayoralties  may  be  discharged  by 
deputy,  if  circumstances  require  it. 

X.  The  assembly  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  in  the  month  of  December  each 
year,  and  their  sitting  shall  not  exceed 
four  weeks.  The  legislative  power  shall 
be  vested  in  this  assembly ;  it  shall  ex- 
amine the  annual  accounts  of  the  public 
administration,  and  shall  prepare  the 
budget  every  year ;  it  shall  elect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  according  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  organic  Article  in  this  res- 
pect ;  the  election  of  Judges  is  also  vested 
in  this  assembly,  and  they  shall  have  the 
right  (by  a  majority  of  two-thirds)  to  im- 
peach public  officers,  of  whatever  rank,  if 
suspected  of  embezzling  money,  or  guilty 
of  exaction,  or  of  any  other  abuse  in  the 
discharge  of  their  offices,  and  to  bring 
them  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 


XL  The  assembly  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  j 

1.  Of  the  deputies  of  communes,  each 
electing  one. 

S.  Of  three  members  choseu  by  the  Se- 
nate. 

3.  Of  three  prelates,  appointed  by  the 
Chapter. 

4.  Of  three  doctors  of  the  faculties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  University. 

5.  Of  six  magistrates  of  arbitration,  ac- 
tually iu  office,  who  shall  serve  in  rotation. 
The  President  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Senate.  No  project  of  a  law,  tend- 
ing to  introduce  any  alteration  in  an  exist- 
ing law  or  regulation,  shall  be  proposed  to 
the  Committee  of  Representatives,  unless 
it  shall  have  been  previously  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  and  have  received  their 
sanction  by  a  majority. 

XII.  The  assemby  of  jfepresffltafrves 
shall  employ  itself  in  framing  a  civil  and 
criminal  code  of  laws,  and  in  regulating 
the  forms  of  proceeding  They  shall  ap- 
point without  delays  Committee  to  prepare 
the  same,  in  the  framing  of  which  due  re- 
gard shall  be  had  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  to  the  babita  of 
the  people.  Two  members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  attache^  to  this  Committee. 

XIIL  If  a  law  has  not  received  the  con- 
sent of  seven-eighths  of  the  ~  Represents* 
tives,  and  if  the  Senate  declares,  oy  a  ma- 
jority of  nine  votes,  that  the  public  interest 
requires'  it  to  be  submitted  again  to  Hie 
consideration  of  the  Legislators,  it  shall  be 
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referred  a  second  time  to  tho  decision  oftbe 
Assembly  of  the  following  year.  If  it  be  an 
object  of  finance,  the  law  of  the  preceding 
ear  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  new 


t 


Xiy.  The  assembly  of  Representatives 
shall  appoint  a  Magistrate  of  Arbitration 
(o  every  district,  consisting  of  not  leas  than 
six  thousand  souls.  He  shall  exercise  his 
functions  for  three  years.  Besides  his  duty 
as  Arbitrator,  his  business  shall  be  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  minors,  as  well 
as  to  take  cognisance  of  all  suits  relating  to 
funds  and  landed  property  belonging  to 
the  State,  or  to  public  institutions.  Upon 
all  matters  referred  to  bim  in  his  double 
cajanoi|yt  lie  shall  communicate  with  the 
younjea*  Senator,  whose  special  duty  it 
shall  be  to.  attend  to  the  interest  of  minors, 
and  to  actions  of  law  concerning  funds  or 
landed  property  of  the  State. 

XV.  There  shall  be  a  Court  of  "  First: 
Instance,"  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Three- 
Judges  in  the  former,  and  four  in  the  lat- 
ter Court,  including  their  Presidents, 
shall  hold  their  appointments  for  life. 
The  other  judges,  attached  to  each  of  these 
Courts,  to  the  number  which  local  circum- 
stances may  requise*  shall  depend  upon 
the  fre^  election  of  fte  communes,  and 
shall  remain  in  office  nq  longer  than  the 
period  specified  in  the  organic  laws.  These 
two  Courts,  shall  try  causes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whatever  be  their  nature,  or  the 
rank  of  the  parties.  If  the  decision  of 
hots)  Courts  be  alike,  no  further  appeal 
can  be  bad.  If  their  verdicts  are  essenti- 
ally at  variance,  or  if  the  Academy,  after 
having  examined  the  written  pleadings, 
declare  that  there  is. ground  for  a  complaint 
of  a  violation  of  law,  or  that  the  essential 
forms  of  proceeding  have  not  been  ob- 
served in  a  civil  cause,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  sentences  inflicting  capital  or  igno- 
minioas  punishment,  the  suit  shall  again 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal ; 
but  in  this  case,  there  shall,  be  added  to- 
tj»e  ordinary  number  of  Judges*  all  the 
Magistrates  of  Arbitration  belonging  to  the 
city,  and  four  individuals,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  leading  par- 
ties concerned,  from  among  the  citizens., 
Three  Judges  are  necessary  to  give  judg- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  five  in  the  se- 
eonA  and  seven  in  the  last  resort 

XVI.  The  supreme  Court  appointed  to 
try  such  causes  as  are  referred  to  id  the 
tenth  Article,  shall  be  composed; 

I.  Of  five  Representatives,  drawn  by 
lot 

«.  Of  three  Members  of  the  Senate, 
elected  by  that  assembly. 


3.  Ofthe  Presidents  of  the  two  Court* 
of  Justice. 

4.  Of  four  Magistrates  of  Arbitration 
in  their  turn. 

5.  Of  three  citizens,  chosen  by  the  pub* 
lie  officer  brought  to  trial. 

Nine  members  are  necessary  to  pro* 
nounce  the  sentence. 

XVII.  Civil  and  criminal  causes  are  to 
be  decided  in  open  court.  In  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  (and,  in  the  first  instance*  in 
causes  strictly  criminal)  the  institution  of 
Juries  shall  be  introduced,  and  adapted  to 
the  local  situation  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  information  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

XVIII.  The  judiciary  body  It  indepen- 
dent. 

This  Constitution,  we  see,  provides 
for  the  free  exercise  of  Religion,  al- 
though it  confirms  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  and  before  it 
.proceeds  to  institute  civil  authorities  or 
municipal  powers  ; — And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  an  agreement  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  Catholic 
Sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a 
member  of  the  Greek  Church.  We 
augur  from  this  that  Potentates  of  all 
.parties  are  convinced  of  the  necessity;, 
and  the  Duty  of  Religious  Toleration. 

The  principles  of  Representative  Go- 
vernment, are  the  second  particular 
deserving  notice.  Part  of  the  Repre- 
sentative body  is  to  be  elected  by  one 
class  of  Constituents ;  part  by  another : 
uniting  popularity  with  dignity. 

To  vender  this  more  effectual,  those 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  ate  pattim*. 
lamed:  not  the  man  who  has  nothing 
to  lose ;  not  the  man  only  who  [ 
wealth;  whoever  contributes/ 
ately  to  the  pnblie  welfare,  whoever  is 
duly  registered,  is  qualified  to  vote* 

That  all  these  precautions  taken  in 
behalf  of  Commerce,  strengthened  by 
stipulations  and  institutions  in  fstvonr  of 
general  Liberty  may  be  effectual,  all 
must  wish :— -that  they  may  be  durable, 
all  must  devoutly  desire;  —but  none* 
will  more  sincerely  rejoice  in  such  feli- 
city than  the  writer  and  his  coadjutors 
who,  in  these  articles,  have  humbly 
endeavoured  to  set  before  the  Public  the 
plans  devised  and  adopted  for  perpetu- 
ating the  Peace  now  so  happily  achieved. 
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The   Congress  of  Vienna.     By  M.  de 

Pradt.  Translated  from  the  French.  8?o. 

pp.  240.    Leigh,  London.    1810. 

Bf.  de  Pradt  has  lately  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  notice  among  us, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe*  by  his 
narrative  of  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  on 
his  flight  from  his  army,  consumed  by 
frost  and  famine,  in  1812.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  Ambassador  on  the  part  of 
France,  at  Warsaw.  That  station  af- 
forded hun  advantages  in  point  of  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  real  disposition 
of  the  people  of  Poland  ;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  him,  he  ventured  to  inform  the 
Emperor  and  King,  that  the  Polanders 
disliked,  perhaps  hated  him,  and  thai 
he  was  to  .expect  nothing  from  their 
good  will. 

This  writer  has  shewn  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  a  Congress,  by 
his  speculations  on  that,  formerly  as- 
sembled at  Rastadt ;  he  has  also  written 
oo  the  interests  of  Prussia,  and  on  Co- 
lonies. His  talents  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  the  first  order ;  and  we  are  mis- 
taken, if  a  certain  meddling  disposition 
be  not  combined  with  his  mental  con- 
stitution. His  work  alludes  to  much 
that  were  desirable ;  to  much  more  that 
were  impracticable.  If  his  wishes  were 
realized,  some  powers  would  become 
stronger ;  but  whether  all  would  become 
happier,  may  be  doubted.  His  obser- 
vations are,  often,  such  as  have  occurred 
repeatedly,  to  every  man  of  sense ;  but 
he  has  not  felt  the  difficulties  which 
every  man  of  sense  must  feel,  in  reduc- 
ing them  to  matter  of  fact. 

And  yet,  it  may  be,  that  a  better 
apology  for  the  definitive  arrangements 
made  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  can 
•hardly  be  expected,  than  this  very 
work,  which  complains  so  perpetually  of 
their  insufficiency  affords.  Much  greater 
obstacles  existed  to  any  settlement,  at  all, 
than  has  usually  been  supposed;  and 
the  reader  of  this  work  will  discern  in  it 
many,  to  which  the  writer  himself  was 
blind.  That  M.  de  P.  wishes  well  to 
France,  is  certain  ;  that  he  wishes  well  to 
Prussia,  also,  as  the  political  ally  of 
France,  is  no  less  certain :  but  he  for- 
gets, that  all  Europe  has  been  taught 
hy  lamentable  experience  to   look  on 


France  with  an  eye  of  determinate  and 
indignant  jealousy ;  and  that  Prussia  is 
brought  into  contact  with  France,  as  one 
consequence  of  this  very  feeling. 

France  has  more  securities  for  her 
good  behaviour  placed  around  her,  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  On  the  ocean, 
the  power  of  her  neighbours  is  too 
highly  ascendant,  to  suffer  her  to  think 
of  equalling  it,  for  along  time  to  come* 
Belgium  forms  a  frontier  against  France 
— or  soon  will  form  such  a  frontier— 
as  France  lately  formed  against  Bel- 
gium; and  should  any  irruption  into 
that  country  take  place,  on  her  part, 
there  are  various  powerful  sovereigns, 
whose  attention,  and  whose  resistance, 
must  be  instantly  drawn  to  her  pro* 
re#»dingr8.  Her  restless  spirit  must  be 
confined ;  though  it  may  not  be  wholly 
destroyed :  we  may  hope  for  its  better 
employment,  though  not  for  its  absolute 
extinction. 

This  writer  drops  several  hints  im- 
portant to  Britain;  be  acknowledges 
the  high  ground  on  which  her  character 
stands  at  this  moment.  He  observes, 
that  of  all  the  powers  assembled  at  the 
Congress,  Britain,  only,  had  nothing 
for  which  to  negotiate.  What  she  pos* 
sessed  she  kept :  she  asked  no  more. 
But,  those  possessions,  which  were  not, 
which  might  not  be,  brought  into  ques- 
tion, are  such  as  could  not  possibly  have 
entered  the  dreams  of  the  most  san- 
guine politician  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  is  true  :  yet  we  venture  to  think 
more  highly  still  of  that  moral  influence 
which  her  political  principles,  and  her 
universally  admired  constitution,  have 
obtained  for  her.  Let  the  practical  be- 
nefits of  these  be  felt ; — and  the  in- 
fluence of  Britain  will  be  as  extensive 
as  her  most  ardent  well-wisher  can 
desire. 

M.  de  Pradt  takes  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  those 
of  the  various  European  (Continental) 
States,  individually.  He  complains  of 
the  advantages  given  to  Austria,  in 
Italy  ;  but  approves  of  establishing  the 
new  State  of  Belgium.  He  thinks 
Saxony  and  Denmark  have  been  ill 
used;  as  if  it  could  be  endured  that 
Princes,  which  to  their  very  utmost  re- 
sisted the  renovation  of  Europe,  and 
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supported  Ifie  cause  of  the  falling 
Usurper  to  the  last  day,  the  last  hour, 
the  last  moment,  should  derive  a  bonus 
from  their  ohstinacy, — should  be  re- 
warded for  their  imbecility  and  their 
perrerseness,  at  the  ex  pence  of  those 
who  had  exhausted  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure ! 

lu  our  opinion,  Saxony  and  Denmark 
stand  as  demonstrations  that,  in  the 
Ions;  run,  nothing  is  gained  by  treachery. 
The  Sovereigns  of  the  world  will  do 
well  to  remember  this.  The  cause  of 
honour  may  suffer;  and  hard  necessity 
may  sometimes  be  pleaded  for  a  mo- 
mentary rere*si"U  from  it ;  but,  if  all 
European  Potentates  had  done  their 
duly  year*  ago,  the  subsequent  suffer- 
ings of  their  dominions  had  never  hap- 
pened. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  this  author's 
observations,  at  large  ;  but,  th«-r«  is 
much  good  sense  in  the  advice  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  countrymen,  and  through 
them  to  the  world.  Among  the  disas- 
trous signs  of  the  times,  none  is  more 
afflictive  than  the  prolongation  of  that 
disposition  to  censure  and  sneer,  which 
bow  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  very 
texture  of  political  rivalship. 

With  this  conviction  we  insert  a  spe- 
cimen of  our  author's  reasonings. 

Of  Political  Writer*^  and  their  Relations  with 
the  Preservul ion  of  Peace. 
War  has  been  made  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  we  have  always  spoken  of  peace. 
There  vtere  those  who  would  have  per 
tn.idfd  iM  that  they  wished  for  peace,  and 
it  was  their  adversaries  that  desired  war. 
All  feigned  a  desire  for  peace.  It  has  been 
by  constantly  keeping  peace  in  view  that 
people  have  been  induced  to  support  the 
war.  To  make  war,  in  order  to  conquer 
peace,  has  been  the  universal  cry.  At  last 
this  pence,  so  ardently  desired,  so  long  ex- 
pected, has  arrived :  but,  iu  order  that  the 
world  should  enjoy  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  banish  the  tone  and  language  which 
embitter  the  actions  of  roan,  and  ulcerate 
his  heart.  They  have  succeeded  too  well 
in  dividingthe  interests  of  men,  and  in  ren- 
dering those  enemies  who  are  in  fact  mem- 
bers of*one  family.  The  custom  of  the 
Eastern  sovereigns  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne,  with  regard  to  their  unfortunate 
brothers,  has  been  too  much  adopted  in  the 
political  world,  and  by  those  who  occupy 
it.  Not  being  able  to  overcome  our  ene- 
mies, we  appear  to  think  that  we  cannot 
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sufficiently  hate  them;  that  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently insult  them;  that  we  cannot  suffix 
v ient I y.  provoke  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  treat  thorn  {with  sufthieut 
atrocity  and  perfidy.  In  consequence  of 
being  constantly  repeated,  the  language 
has  become  universal.  There  are  nations 
of  whom  we  can  only  speak  with  insult, 
because  we  have  insulted  them  for  twenty 
years*.  The  most  odious  imputations  have 
been  received  into  genera!  us  ige,  and  be*, 
come  a  part  of  our  vocabularies.  We  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  represent  the  happi- 
neas  of  some  a*  incotnp  ititile  with  that  of  * 
others,  lu  short,  we  have  seen  professors 
of  nar  ion  a  I  hatred. 

This  doctriue  proceeds  from  the  school 
of  fneii. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  detest- 
able practices. 

Now  that  our  fnnferirf  armour  is  cast  a» 
side,  let  that  armour  which  may  be  termed 
moral  armour  he  also  cast  aside,  this  ar- 
mour still  more  envenomed  in  its  effects 
thnn  the  former.  Let  the  language  of 
peace  succeed  to  that. of  war.  Let  us  act 
like  the  Romans,  when  they  deposited 
their  militrary  vestments  and  assumed  the 
habits  of  peaceable  citizens.  In  vain  will 
"  peace'*  .be  iusrribed  ou  the  put* lie  re- 
cords, if  the  feelings  of  war  still  exist  in  our 
hearts.  In  vain  will  the  language  of  peace 
have  been  used  by  the  representatives  of 
nations  if  only  the  language  of  war  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mouth  of  their  interpreters. 
Let  us  understand  the  matter.  Do  we 
wish  to  lead  men  to  mutual  extermination 
—  to  believe  that  a  good  neighbourhood  is' 
impossible  —  to  grieve  at  the  prosperity  of 
others  —  to  seek  in  all  their  ad  ions  for 
causes  of  criminations  and  sinister  designs  f 
If  such  is  the  intention,  it  is  iu  vain  that  we 
speak  and  think  of  peace.  What  sign  of 
reconciliation  does  it  preseut  to  men,  vi« 
sitiug  a  country,  if  they  hear  only  incessant 
complaints  of  the  ambition,  perfidy,  and 
malevolent  views  of  their  hosts  r  Let 
this  dishonourable  and  murderous  language 
have  a  termination  1  Let  all  provoca- 
tions, suspicions,  and  imputations,  dis- 
apiiear.  Let  each  nation  find  in  the 
writings  of  others,  the  same  safety  offered 
them  by  their  territory.  Let  dignity  pre- 
side  in  our  judgments  of  the  actions  of 
other  nations,  for  none  can  with  propriety 
be  assailed  or  contemned.  Let  benevo- 
lence either  palliate  or  conceal  past  wrongs. 
Let  our  mutual  envy  [emulation?]  be  that 
which  we  cau  exercise  without  offence;-* 
that  of  virtue  sud  talents. 

*  Recollect  the  lauguage  used  relative  to- 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  twenty  yean  I 
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TJalbrUfnatery  to4  are  fir  frbni  this  point 
Worts'tffs*  hare  attracted  the  public  at- 
tention* (and  We*  take  these  work*  for  our 
sanction,;)  Have  too  powerfully  imbibed 
atose  hostile  sentiments.  In  them,  in  order 
to  support  propositions  that,  to  say  the 
least,  are  forgotten,  full  half  a  volome,  is 
dedicated,  to  form  a  complete  treatise  on 
tlie  inconveniences  of  a  ceded  possession 
which  they  well  know  Will  not  be  given 
up,  and  which  if  attacked  would  be  pro- 
tected by  all  Etirop* ;  as  if  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained  had  not  beeo  the 
Source  of  sufficient  regret;  and  that  in  thus 
senewing  their  afflictions,  they  would  find 
a  remedy  for  them.  Hence,  after  a  long 
train  of  imputations  more  than  severe,  they 
conclude  by  affording  advice  which  places 
a  nation  almost  in  ambuscade  against  ano- 
ther, and  which  would  induce  her  seriously 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  re-possession  of  a 
benefit  that  had  just  been  wrested  from 
her 

Every  Frenchman  who  employs  himself 
In  writing  ought  ever  to  have  in  view  these 
circumstances : — 

1st.  That  it  is  as  profitable  to  tire  a 
Frenchman  as  to  amuse  a  Lacedemonian. 

,2d.  That  every  opinion  too  strongly  en- 
forced; has  always  an  air  of  imposition  (Pair 
impotct),  and  by  that  means  loses  its 
authority. 

3d.  That  the  true  Frenchman  may  be 
compared  with  the  Athenian  who  voted 
for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  because 
he  was  tired  with  hearing  him  called  the 
Just. 

These  remarks  are  true  of  other  na- 
tions besides  the  French :  we  have  seen 
not  a  few  malevolent  paragraphs  origi- 
nate in  Germany, — but,  probably,  they 
vera  promoted,  if  not  prompted,  by 
French  discontent,  among  a  people  to 
whom  the  liberty  of  the  press,  being  in 
some  degree  a  novelty,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  guarded  against  the  abuse  of 
it.  As  to  our  own  Country,  events 
have  shewn  that  party  motives  may  re- 
tain theii;  malice  after  their  power  is 
exhausted.  The  confidence  placed  in  a 
Journal  may  be  but  a  shadow,  or  less 
than  a  shadow  of  what  it  formerly  was, 
when  more  honourably  conducted,  or 
tinder  the  guidance  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
tightened  Editor,  or  superintending 
Committee,  and  yet  some  may  continue 
to '  peruse  it  from  the  mere  force  of 
habit.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  M. 
<te  Pradt's  advice  were  followed  uni- 
versally. 


An  Actount  of  the  Kingdom  of  CauaW, 
and  its  Dependencies,  in  Persia,  Tartaiy, 
and  India,  comprising  a  VieW  of  the  A£ 
ghaun  Nation,  and  a  History    of  the 
Dooraunee  Monarchy.     By  the  Hon. 
Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  late  Envoy 
to  the  King  of  Caubul.    4to.  pp.  696. 
PriceS/.  3s.  Longman  &c.  London,  18 16. 
This   volume  adds  a  valuable  docu- 
ment to  the  materials  for  general  his* 
tory.     It  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  exer- 
tions made,  under  the  pressure  of  appre- 
hension, to  thwart  the  ambitious  pro* 
jects  of  Buonaparte,  and  to  secure  the 
British  empire  in  India  from  its  medi- 
tated destruction.     Our  readers  have  al- 
ready  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
principal  events  in  which  this  mission 
was  concerned* :  but  the  work  presents 
much,  independent  of  the  history  of  the 
Envoy  and    his  attendants,  that  is  re* 
commended  both   by  interest,   and  by 
novelty. 

The  Kingdom  of  Caubul  is  placed 
between  the  countries  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  has  beeo,  from  time  to  time,  the 
object  for  which  each  has  contended. 
It  has  also  been  the  resort  of  the  dis- 
contented, and  the  factious  of  both  coun- 
tries ;  the  cause  of  jealousy,  therefore, 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  both  :  yet  has  na- 
ture given  it  such  a  favourable  position, 
that,  although  it  has  been  invaded,  and 
over-run,  and  even  conquered,  it  has 
regained  its  independence,  after  a  while, 
and  is  now  governed  by  princes,  among 
which  the  religious  conquest,  by  Ma- 
hommedism,  had  left  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  permanent  tokens  of  sub- 
jection. 

The  further  our  discoveries  extend, 
the  more  striking  appear  the  anomalies 
of  Oriental  Asia.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
man  who  had  ventured  to  shiver  at  the 
cold  of  India,  or  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting,  in  any  of  its  regions, 
barriers  of  mountains,  enveloped  in 
eternal  snow,  would  have1  been  liable  to 
scoff and  jeer.  The  provinces  then  held 
by  the  British  power,  were  known  to 
be  seats  of  unremitted  heat,  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  beams ;  and, 
there    closed     our    acquaintance    with 


•  Lit.  Pan.  Vol.  VIll.  pp.  31*.  1158. 
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India.     As  We  advanced  aorta wardk,  to- 
wards where  the  rivers  take  their  rise, 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  country,  by 
which  their  currents  are  influenced,  in- 
dicated an  approach  to  cooler  regions ; 
at  length  it  is  completely  ascertained, 
that  the  streams  of  the  Ganges,    the 
Buroam  pooler,  the  Indus,   and  others, 
are  famished  by  prodigious  masses  of 
ice,    extending     throughout     immense 
ranges  of  highly  elevated  ridges.  These 
accumulate  their  stores  of  froren  snow 
during  winter ;  they  part  with  a  portion 
of  their  accessions,  when  the  sun   ad- 
vances  towards   them,   in    his    yearly 
course;  and   hence  those  inundations, 
which  in  the  lower  provinces  assume  the 
appearance  of  seas,  and  even  of  oceans. 
These    mountains   have   been   pene- 
trated by  our  countrymen   in   various ] 
places:   Turner  found  them  in  Tibet; 
Captain  Raper  found  them  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  source  of  the  Ganges ;  Mr. 
Elpbinstone    had    them   constantly   in 
sight,   during  his  sojourn  in  Caubul : 
and  our  readers  have  lately  seen  to  what 
distresses  they  subjected  our  troops  in 
another  quarter,   during  the  late  ope- 
rations against  Nepaul. 

Geography  and  Natural  Philosophy 
are  under  incalculable  obligations  to 
such  Gentlemen  as  the  present  writer. 
The  effect  of  political  arrangement  is 
temporary ;  it  changes  with  events,  ever 
shifting,  as  Fortune  in  her  most  capri- 
cious moods,  ordains;  but,  services 
done  to  science  are  permanent,  and  the 
acknowledgements  of  the  ingenious  wait 
on  those  who  confer  them.  We  are 
thankful  for  additions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  but  much  more  for 
those  to  the  history  of  our  species, 
which  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
man.  We  remember,  when  the  bear 
was  announced  as  a  native  of  India, 
great  was  the  hesitation  of  the  learned  ; 
now,  we  know  both  of  black  bears,  and 
white:  The  portrait  of  a  native  in  a  fur 
dress,  as  a  protection  against  winter, 
woulo\  have  excited  a  smile:  Mr.  El- 
pbinstone presents  several  such,  and 
obtains  universal  credit.  Formerly,  a 
race  ef  men,  muscular,  active,  power- 
ful, from  bodily  strength,  supposed  to 
exist  in  India,  would  have  been  deemed 
such  are  now  well  known; 


im 


and  strengthen  the  pcobeJw%  Ait  a* 
Indian  Hercolss  might  anciently  bft  tto 
less  consistent  with  troth  than  an  In*- 
than  Bacchus  :  If  it  be  true,  th^t  wo 
find  in  Bengal  his  symbol  oojy,  not  •him- 
self j  is  it  equally  true,  t^at  where  the 
symbol  originated  the  personage  able  to 
wield  it,  might  be  legs  a,  singularity  than 
has  been  supposed. 

As  the  political  purposes  of  this  Mis- 
sion have  been  fully  answered,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  before  us,  we  shsll  not 
here  advert  to  them.  Our  readers  know 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul  was,  at  thin 
time,  in  a  disturbed  state;  that  the 
King  had  the  mortification  to  witness 
successive  defeats  of  bis  army,  and  that 
it  was  only  owing  to  dissensions  among 
the  rebels,  that  he  was  able  to  pre- 
serve authority  over  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. We  shall,  therefore,  rather  dl*. 
rect  our  attention  to  the  description  and 
character  of  these  people,  with  which 
Mr.  E.  has  favoured  us ;  as  the  most 
instructive,  and  not  the  least  pleasing 
portions  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  E/s  observations  in  his  second 
book,  by  way  of  introduction  to  bis 
early  history  of  the  Afghauas  are  so  ap- 
propriate to  his  subject,  and  to  others 
of  a  like  nature,  in  different  countries, 
that  we  cannot  but  deem  it  an  art  of 
justice  to  record  theni  in  his  own  words.: 

If  a  man  could  be  transported  from 
England  to  the  Afghani)  country*  without 
passing  through  the  dominion*  of  Tusk*?, 
Persia,  or  Tartary,  he  would  be  amamrd  at 
the  wide  and  unfrequented  desarta,  and 
the  mountains,  covered  with  perenirinf 
snow.  Even  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
country,  he  would  discover  a  wild  ease 
bla^e  of  hills  and  wastes,  Unmarked 
enclosures,  not  embellished  by  tneea, 
destitute  of  navigable  canals,  public  roads, 
and  all  the  great  and  elaborate  productions 
of  human  industry  and  refinement.  He 
would  find  the  towna  few,  and  far  distant 
from  each  other ;  and,  he  would,  look  in 
vain  for  inns  or  other  conveniences,  which 
a  traveller  would  mt et  with  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  he  would 
sometimes  be  delighted  with  the  fertility 
and  popolousncss  of  particular  plaint  and 
valleys,  where  he  would  see  the  produc- 
tions of  Europe,  mingled  in  profusion  with 
those  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and,  the  land, 
laboured  with  an  industry  and  a  judgment 
no  where  surpassed.  He  would  see  the 
inhabitants,  following  their  flouks  in  tents. 
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or  assembled  in  villages,  to  which  the  ter- 
raced roof*  and  mud  walsgaveau  ap|ie*r- 
eme  entirely  new.  He  would  be  slrutk 
ad  first  with  their  high,  aud  even  harsh 
features,  their  biin-luniH  countenance-, 
their  long  beards,  their  loose  garments, 
and  their  shiggy  mantles  of  skins.  When 
he  entered  into  the  society,  he  would  no- 
tice fhe  absence  of  regular  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  e*ery  thing  like  an  organized 
police.  Fie  woii'd  be  surprised  at  the 
fluctuation  and  instability  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions. He  would  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  a  nation  could  subsist  in 
auch  disorder;  aud  would  pity  llios>e,  v*ho 
were  compelled  to  p*ss  their  days  in  such 
a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were  trah.ed  by 
their  unh  ppy  situation  to  fraud  and  vio- 
lem  c,  to  rapine,  deceit,  and  revenge.  Yet, 
he  would  scarce  fail  to  admire  their  mar- 
tial and  lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality,  and 
their  bold  and  simple  manners,  equally  re- 
moved  from  the  suppleness  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  awkward  rustitity  of  a  clown; 
and,  he  would,  probably,  before  long  dis- 
cover, among  so  many  qualities  that  ex- 
cited his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many 
Virtues. 

But,  an  English  traveller  from  India, 
Would  view  them  with  a  more  favourable 
eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold 
climate,  elevated  by  the  wild  and  novel 
scenery,  aud  delighted  by  meeting  mauy  of 
the  productions  of  his  native  laud.  He 
would  first  be  struck  with  the  thinness  of 
the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the 
aj9f>ea ranee  of  the  people  ;  not  fluttering 
iu  white  muslins,  while  half  their  bodies 
are  naked,  but  soberly  and  decently  attired 
in  dark  coloured  woollen  clothes ;  and 
Wrapt  up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large 
sheep  skin  cloaks.  He  would  admire  their 
Strong  aud  active  forms,  their  fajr  com- 
p'exions  and  European  features ;  their  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise  ;  the  hospitality, 
sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which 
appear  in  all  their  habits:  and,  above  all, 
the  independence  and  energy  of  their  cha- 
racter. Iu  India,  he  would  have  left  a 
country  where  every  movement  originates 
iu  the  government  or  its  agents  aud  where 
the  people  absolutely  go  for  nothing  ;  aud, 
he  would  find  himself  among  a  nation 
where  the  controul  of  the  government  is 
scarcely  felt,  and  where  every  man  appears 
to  pursue  his  own  inclinations,  undirected 
aud  un retrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  in- 
dependence of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would 
regret  the  ease  and  security  in  which  the 
state  of  India,  aud  eveu  the  indolence  and 
timidity  of  its  inhabitants,  enable  most 
parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would 
meet  with  many  productions  of  art  and 


nature  th  »t  do  pot  exist  io  India;  but,  in 
general,  he  would  fiud  the  arts  of  life  less 
advanced,  and  mauy  of  the  luxuries  of 
Hind  oat  a  u  unknown.  On  the  who'e,  bia 
impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would 
be  favourable;  although  h**  would  feel, 
that  without  having  Inst  the  ruggeduess  of 
a  barb?  rous  nation  they  were  tainted  with 
the  vires  common  to  all  Asiatics.  Yet,  he 
would  reckon  them  virtuous,  compared 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  would  be  inclined  to  regard 
them  with  interest  and  kindness ;  and 
could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his 
esteem. 

Such  would  be  the  impressions  made 
on  an  European  traveller,  by  ordinary 
intercourse  with  the  Afghauus  ;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  but  desire  to  be* 
come  acquainted  with  a  people  present- 
in?  such  distinct  features..  But,  we 
have  an  additional  inducement  to  this ; 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  the  late  Sir  W. 
Jones  suggested  the  possibility  that  they 
might,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, derive  their  origin  from  the 
Jews,  expelled  from  Judea  onder  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  Afghauns  call  them- 
selves Pooshtoon;  but  the  Arabs  call 
them  Solimaunee ;  whether  from  their 
possessing  the  mountains  of  Soli  maun, 
or  from  the  name  of  some  chief  of  their 
nation  ;  or  from  some  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  King  Solomon,  is  en- 
tirely uncertain.  Mr.  E.  deems  their 
traditionary  history  fabulous:  he  finds 
traces  of  them,  however,  in  the  ninth 
century  ;  but,  it  should  seem  that  they 
were  at  that  time  idolators.  After 
having  served  in  the  armies  of  Ma- 
hommetan  Lords,  they  at  length, 
achieved  an  Empire  of  their  own,  which 
included  all  Persia,  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  Russian  and  Turkish  dominions, 
northward  and  westward ;  and,  south- 
ward and  eastward,  from  the  Ox  us  and 
the  Jumna  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr. 
E.  shews,  in  a  note,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  reasons  assigned  by  our  admirable 
Oriental  Scholar  for  supposing  their 
descent  from  the  family  of  King  Saul. 

The  customs  of  the  Afghauns,  though 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  peculiar, 
do  not  assist  us  in  determining  the 
question  of  their  descent.  A  loose  form 
of  Government,  is  not  exclusively  their 
own  :  the  assembling  of  principal  men, 
or  elders,  (here  called  a   Jeerga,)   to 
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judge  in  important  cases,  is  practiced 
by  others:  but,  we  believe,  that  in- 
stances are  rare,  in  which  the  verdict  of 
the  court  includes,  beside  a  humble 
submission  and  apology,  the  fine  of  a 
certain  uumber  of  young  women  to  be' 
given  in  marriage  from  the  family  of 
the  criminal,  to  the  person  aggrieved 
and  bis  relations.  This  too,  seems  to 
be  a  fixed  custom.  "  Among  the  wes- 
tern Afghauns,  the  expiation  of  a  mur- 
der is  made  by  giving  twelve  young 
women,  six  with  portions,  and  six  with- 
out The  portion  of  each  among  the 
common  people,  is  sixty  rupees  (7/.  10s.) 
partly  in  goods.  Six  women  are  the 
fine  for  cutting  off  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a 
nose :  for  breaking  a  tooth,  three  wo- 
men :  for  a  wound  above  the  forehead, 
one."  We  leave  this  to  the  opinion  of 
our  female  readers.  That  the  ladies  of 
•ur  land  are  excellent  peace-makers, 
may  be  freely  acknowledged ;  but  whe- 
ther this  valuation  of  them  by  the  dozen 
be  to  their  taste,  is  submitted. — We 
apprehend  that  the  policy  of  this  in- 
stitution lies  deeper  than  appears  at  first 
sight :  for,  who  would  venture  to  strike 
an  opponent,  when  aware  of  the  loss  to 
which  his  ungoverned  passion  might  ex- 
pose him  :  not  to  urge  the  security 
afforded,  by  these  connections,  against 
future  offences. 

Notwithstanding  these  motives,  murder 
is  a  crime  not  unknown.  But,  among 
other  customs  of  this  people,  one  of  the 
most  singular  is  the  power  of  supplica- 
tion. It  extends  even  to  cases  of  blood. 
The  offender,  who  declines  flight  to 
another  tribe,  goes  as  a  suppliant  to 
some  considerable  man,  and  begs  his  in- 
tercession. A  suppliant  can  seldom  be 
refused,  and  the  person  applied  to,  is 
obliged  to  agree.  He  assembles  some 
other  respectable  men,  and  the  whole 
party  becomes  suppliants  to  the  person 
injured:  if  he  be  inexorable,  he  quits 
bis  house,  before  they  arrive,  as  they 
cannot  be  refused :  if  he  appears,  the 
criminal  advances,  dressed  in  a  shroud, 
puts  a  naked  sword  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemy,  and  tells  him  his  life  is  in  his 
power.  Now,  the  chiefs,  and  the  whole 
company,  assume  the  attitude  of  en- 
treaty, and  their  united  supplications, 
obtain  a  pardon,  on  terms  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  guilt* 


This  power  extends  to  other  inci- 
dents, although  Mr.  £.  includes  the  in- 
stances of  it  among  the  hospitalities, 
which  form  a  pleasing  characteristic  of 
these  people.     Says  the  writer, 

The  most  remarkable  is  a  custom  pecu- 
liar to  this  people,  called  Nunnawau- 
tee, — (from  two  Pushtoo  words,  meaning 
"  I  have  come  in'*).  A  person,  who  has  a 
favour  to  ask,  goes  to  the  house  or  tent  of 
the  man  on  whom  it  depends,  and  refuses, 
to  sit  on  his  carpet,  or  partake  of  his  hos- 
pitality, till  he  shall  grant  the  boon  re- 
quired. The  honour  of  the  party  thus  so- 
licited will  incur  a  stain  if  he  does  not 
grant  the  favour  asked  of  him ;  and,  so 
far  is  the  practice  carried,  that  a  man 
over-matched  by  his  enemies,  will  some- 
times go  Nunnawautee  to  the  house  of 
another  man,  and  entreat  him  to  take  up 
his  quarrel  ;  which  'the  other  is  obliged  to 
do,  unless  he  is  utterly  unable  to  interfere 
with  effect,  or  unless  some  circumstance 
render  his  interference  obviously  improper.' 

A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made  when  a 
woman  sends  her  veil  to  an  Afghaun,  and 
implores  his  assistance  for  herself  or  her 
family.  It  was  by  this  expedient  that 
Timour  Shauh's  queen  prevailed  on  Sira- 
frauz  Khaun,  (the  father  of  the  present 
Grand  Vizier),  to  afford  his  assistance  in 
the  elevation  of  Shauh  Zemaun  to  the 
throne  ;  an  event,  chiefly  brought  about 
by  his  influence. 

This  last  custom  is  not  connected  with 
the  laws  of  hospitality ;  but  •  it  is  those 
laws  alone  which  protect  every  individual 
who  has  entered  the  house  of  au  Afghaun. 
A  man's  bitterest  enemy  is  safe,  while  he 
is  under  his  roof;  and  a  stranger,  who  has 
come  into  au  Afghauu's  house  or  tent,  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  master  as  long* 
as  he  stays  in  the  village.  From  this  prin-. 
ciple,  arises  the  obligation  of  protecting 
and  defending  a  fugitive,  whatever  may  be 
his  crime;  and  hence  the  frequency  of 
.elopements  with  women  frpm  one  Oolooas 
to  another,  and  of  the  refuge  found  by  mur- 
derers in  a  similar  flight. 

The  protection,  which  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality confer,  does  not,  however,  extend 
beyond  the  lands  of  the  village,  or  at  most, 
of  the  tribe ;  aud,  there  are  undoubted 
testimonies  of  Afghans,  of  predatory 
tribes,  entertaining  a  traveler,  and  dis- 
missing him  with  preseuts,  and  yY*  robbing 
him  when  they  met  him  again,  att^r  he 
was  out  of  their  protection. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
King,  were  at  one  time  so  great,  that 
his  ministers  urged  on  the  British  En*' 
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toy,  the  duty  of  hit  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  their  royal  master ;— and  when 
he  declined  interfering,  a  hint  was 
dropped  of  the  possibility  of  the  Queen 
•ending  her  veil  to  him,  which  would 
lay  him  under  an  obligation  indissolnbly 
binding. 

Without  tracing  these  manners  any 
farther,  we  remark  that  Mr.  £.  disco- 
vers in  the  limited  powers  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  the  authority  enjoyed  by 
tile  clans,  together  with  the  prevailing 
influence  of  general  opinion,  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  a  well  re- 
gulated Empire.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
template the  reveries  of  a  Briton,  who 
discerns  British  principles,  prevalent 
among  a  race  m  cbatinel  and  distant. 

Another  incalculable  advantage  of  the 
present  system  is,  that  although  it  encou- 
rages lit  tit  disorders,  it  affords  an  effec- 
tual security  against  the  general  revolution 
and  calamities  to  which  despotic  countries 
in  Asia  are  so  frequently  subject  In  Per- 
sia or  India,  the  passions  of  a  bad  king  are 
felt  through  every  part  of  bis  dominions ; 
and  the  civil  wars  which  occur  almost  as 
often  as  a  King  dies,  never  fail  to  throw 
the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  misery  and  dis- 
order: part  of  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
to  the  licence  and  cruelty  of  the  contend- 
ing armies,  and  the  rest  suffers,  nearly  in 
an  equal  degree,  from  the  anarchy  that 
follows  a  dissolution  of  the  government 
which  has  hitherto  maintained  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
tyrant,  or  a  disputed  succession,  reduces 
the  nation  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay, 
from  which  it  cannot  wholly  be  retrieved* 
before  its  recovery  is  checked  by  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  calamity.  In  Afghau- 
nistann,  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  tribes  answers  its  end  so 
well,  that  the  utmost  disorders  of  the  royal 
government  never  derange  its  operations, 
nor  disturb  the.  lives  of  the  |>eople,  A 
number  of  organised  and  high-spirited  re- 
publics are  ready  to  defend  their  rugged 
country  against  a  tyrant,  and  are  abler  to 
defy  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  party  in  a  civil 
war.  Accordingly,  if  •*©  Compare  the 
condition  of  the  two.  kingdoms,  we  find 
Persia  in  a  state  <jf  decay,  after  twenty 
years  of  entire  tranquility  5  while  Afgbau- 
nistann  retinues  the  progressive  iuiprove- 
mmU  which  it  has  kept  up  during  twelve 
"/ears  of  ciril  warfare.  New  aqueducts  are 
constantly  made,  and  new  lands  brought 
into  cultivation ;  the  towns  and  the  coun- 
try round  them*  indeed,  as  well  as  that  on 


the  great  roads,  are  declining ;  but  the 
cause  is  obvious,  in  their  being  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  power  of  the  competi- 
tors for  the  crown,  and  to  the  pillage  of 
their  armies. 

But  even  if  we  admit  the  inferiority  of 
the  Afghan*  institutions  to  those  of  the 
more  vigorous  governments  of  other  Asia- 
tic countries*  we  cannot  bnt  be  struck 
with  the  vast  superiority  of  the  materials 
they  afford  for  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tional constitution.  The  other  nations  are 
better  adapted  to  a  bad  than  to  a  good  go- 
vernment They  can  all  be  brought  to 
contribute  their  whole  force'  to  the  sop 
port  of  a  despdtftiA,  tfiflnw  the  nine  tfafr 
is  requited  to  oVer-fn*  their*  ******  5  an* 
ages  most  pass  away,  before  the  slave*  of 
India  or  China  could  be*  made  oenahJt  of 
taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country;  bnt  if  a  Kingv  of  sufficient  ge- 
nius to  form  a  design  of  cordially  uniting 
his  subjects,  should  spring  up  among  the 
Afghauns,  he  would  necessarily  falron  a 
beautiful  form  of foverntnent  «s  the  onry 
one  by  which  he  ConNf  possibly  accom- 
plish his  detignv  Air  ovdtamry  ntttfartft 
might  endeavour  to  reduce  the  tribes  to 
obedience  by  foree  ?  hot  one  Afthaun 
King  ♦  has  already  had  the  penetration  to 
discover  that  it  would  require  a  lew  exer- 
tion to  conquer  all  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, than  to  subdue  his  own  couniryihea. 
A  monarch  such  has  I  have  stm^osed 
would  therefore  be  obliged*  (as  the  King  is 
at  present  t)  to  concert  Hfcr  measure*  Wfflr 
the  hereditary  Khauns ;  and1  the  sMeoflHty 
of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
Would  induce  them  to  carVy  01V  rncir  de- 
bates in  a  general  assembly:  such1  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  congfcnW*>tBe  ha- 
bits of  their  interna!  government*  and  con- 
formable tothe  practice  which-  the  King 
now  observes  with  the  DooranneeSlrdarst; 
and  it  would  form  a  council  of  the  nobi- 
lity, connected  both  with  the  King  and  the 
people,  though  more  immediately  with  the 
King.  In  most  Oolbosses,  the  Ktiauas 
canlery  no  tastes,  and  can  talhf  no  pubTic 
measures,  without  the  consent*  of  the 
elected  Mullika,  who  are  obliged^  in1  (Mr 
turn,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their  divi- 
sions*. The  Kina  might  try  to  strengthen 
the  Khauna,  and  by  their  means  to  draws 
supply  from  a  reluctant  people,,  but  unless 
he  began  with  greater  means  than-  the 
Kings  have  yet  possessed,  his  attempt 
would  probably  be  attended  with  as  Ktuc 

*  Ahmed  Shauh. 

t  No  ntesjrmre  was  determined  on  m 
Shauh  Shiga**  time,,  without  a  council  of 
the  Dooraunee  lords* 
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success;  arid  if  he  wished  for  general  and 
cordial  aid,  it  must  be  procured  by  adher- 
ence to  the  preseut  system,  and  by  obtaiu- 
ing  the  consent  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
Khauus  would  be  sent,  as  they  now  are,  to 
persuade  their  tribes  to  contribute  to  the 
genera  1  revenue.  They  would  hud  the 
people's  ignorance  of  the  national  exigen- 
cies, a  bur  to  their  granting  any  addition 
to  the  established  supplies;  aud  it  surely 
would  not  1>e  an  unnatural  expedient  to 
prevail  on  them  to  depute  one  or  two  of  the 
wisest  of  their  Mulliks,  to  ascertain  at  the 
court  the  real  state  of  the  public  affairs. 
An  elective  assembly  would  thus  be  formed, 
of  which  every  individual  would  be  closely 
connected  with  his  constituents,  and  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  their  natural  and 
hereditary  head;  they  would  represent  a 
people  accustomed  to  respect  their  chiefs, 
but  as  much  accustomed  to  debate  on,  and 
to  approve  or  reject,  the  measures,  which 
those  chiefs  proposed.  The  militia  of  the 
tribes  would  constitute  an  army  which 
would  be  invincible  by  a  foreign  invader, 
while  the  King  would  be  without  any 
force  that  could  offer  a  moment's  resist- 
ance to  a  general  combination  of  bis  sub- 
jects. 

Such  are  the  people  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  greater  part  are  shepherds, 
and  remove  from  place  to  place  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  are  less  favourably  spoken  of, 
and  the  courtiers  have  excited  our  au- 
thor's strongest  censure.  They  are  ac- 
cused of  avarice  and  profligacy  in  va- 
rious forms.  Mr.  E.  did  not,  however, 
penetrate  to  the  metropolis  Caubul,  but, 
meeting  the  King  at  Peshawer,  that  city 
was  the  furthest  stage  of  his  journey. 
The  splendour  of  the  King's  appear- 
ance, we  need  not  repeat.  The  Envoy 
speaks  very  favourably  of  bis  Majesty's 
political  talents,  of  his  personal  manners 
as  a  gentleman,  and  of  his  general  in- 
tegrity. These,  therefore,  we  pass,  to 
insert  a  part  of  Mr.  E.'s  description  of 
the  city  and  people  of  Peshawer. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peshawer  are  of  In* 
diao  origin,  but  speak  Pushtoo  as  well  as 
Hindk.ee.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  inhabitants  of  all  nations;  and  the 
concourse  is  increased,  during  the  King's 
visits  to  Peshawer.  We  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  thi3  assemblage  in  re- 
turning from  our  morning  rides;  and  its 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  the  streets,  at  the  early  hour  at 
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which  we  used  to  set  out  A  little,  before 
sun-rise,  people  began  to  assemble  at  the 
mosques  to  their  morning  devotions.  After 
the  hour  of  prayer,  some  few  appeared 
sweeping  the  streets  before  their  doors,  aud 
sdme  great  men  were  to  be  seen  going  to 
their  early  attendance  at  Court.  'Jhsy 
were  always  on  horseback*  preceded  by 
from  ten  to  twelve  servants  on  foot,  who 
walked  pretty  fast,  but  in  perfect  order, 
and  silence;  nothing  was  heard,  but  the 
sound  of  their  feet  But,  when  we  re- 
turned, the  streets  were  crowded  with  men 
of  all  nations  and  languages,  in  every  va- 
riety of  dress  and  appearance.  The  shops 
were  all  open.  Dried  fruits,  and  nuts, 
bread,  meat,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  bales 
of  cloth,  hardware,  ready-made  cloatbs, 
and  posteens,  books,  sec.  were  either  dia* 
played  in  tiers  in  front  of  the  sh,ops,  or 
hung  up  on  hooks  from  the  roof.  Amongst 
the  handsomest  shops  were  the  fruiterers, 
(where  apples,  melons,  plums,  and  even 
oranges,  though  these  are  rare  at  Pe 
shawer,  were  mixed  in  piles  with  some  of 
the  Indian  fruits)  ;  and  the  cook-shops, 
where  every  thing  was  served  in  earthen, 
dishes,  painted  and  glazed,  so  as  to  look 
like  china.  In  the  streets  were  people 
crying  greens,  curds,  &c,  and  men,  car- 
rying water  in  leathern  bags  at  their 
backs,  aud  announcing  their  commodity 
by  beating  on  a  brazen  cup,  in  which  they 
give  a  draught  to  a  passeuger  for  a  trifling 
piece  of  money.  With  these  were  mixed, 
people  of  the  town  in  white  turbans,  some 
in  large  white  or  dark  blue  frocks,  and 
others  in  sheep-skin  cloaks  ;  Persians  and 
Afghauns,  in  brown  woolleu  tunics,  or 
Bowing  mantles,  and  caps  of  black  sheep- 
skin or  coloured  silk;  Khyberees,  with  the 
straw  sandals,  and  the  wild  dress,  and  air 
of  their  mountains ;  Hindoos,  uniting  the 
peculiar  featuresand  manners  of  their  own 
nation,  to  the  long  beard,  aiid  the  dress  of 
the  country  ;  and  Hazaurehs,  not  more  re- 
markable for  their  contcal  caps  of  skin, 
with  the  wool,  appearing  like  a  fringe 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces, 
and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  the 
beard,  which  is  the  ornament  of  every 
other  face  in  the  city.  Among  these, 
might  be  discovered,  a  few  women,  with 
long  white  veils,  that  reached  their  feet, 
and  some  of  the  King's  retinue,  in  the 
grotesque  caps,  and  fantastic  habits,  which 
mark  the  class  to  which  each  belongs — 
Sometimes  a  troop  of  armed  horsemen 
passed,  and  their  appearance  was  an- 
nounced by  the  clatter  of  their  horses 
hoofs  on  the  pavement,  am*  by  the  jingling 
of  their  bridles.     Sometimes  when  the 
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King  was  going  out,  the  streets  were 
choaked  with  horse  and  foot,  and  drome- 
daries bearing  swivels,  and  large  waving 
red  and  green  flags ;  and,  at  all  times, 
loaded  dromedaries,  or  heavy  Bad  nan  ca- 
mels, covered  with  shaggy  hair,  made  their 
way  slowly  through  the  streets;  and 
mules,  fastened  together  in  circles  of  eight 
or  ten,  were  seen  off  the  road,  going  round 
and  rouud  to  cool  them  after  their  labour, 
while  their  keepers  were  indulging  at  an 
eating-house,  or  enjoying  a  smoke  of  a 
hired  culleeaun  in  the  street.  Amidst  all 
this  throng,  we  generally  passed  without 
auy  notice,  except  a  salaum  alaikum  from 
a  passenger,  accompanied  by  a  bow,  with 
the  hands  crossed  in  front,  or  an  applica- 
tion from  a  beggar,  who  would  call  out 
for  relief  from  the  Feringee  Kbauns,  ad- 
monish us  that  life  was  short,  and  the 
benefit  of  charity  immortal,  or  remind  us 
that  what  was  little  to  us  was  a  great  deal 
to  him. 

It  sometimes  happened,  that  we  were 
descried  by  a  boy  from  a  window  >  and 
his  shout  of  Ooph  Feringee  would  bring 
aH  the  women  and  children  iu  the  house 
to  stare  at  us  till  we  were  ont  of  sight 

The  roads  in  the  country  were  seldom 
▼cry  full  of  people,  though  they  were 
sometimes  enlivened  by  a  groupe  of  horse- 
men goiug  out  to  forage,  and  listening  to  a 
Pushtoo  or  Persian  song,  which  was 
shouted  by  one  of  their  companions.  It 
was  common  in  the  country  to  meet  a  man 
of  the  lower  order  with  a  hawk  on  his 
fist,  and  a  pointer  at  his  heels ;  and  we 
frequently  saw  fowlers  catching  quails 
among  the  wheat,  after  the  harvest  was 
far  enough  advanced.  A  net  was  fastened 
at  one  corner  of  the  field,  two  men  held 
each  an  end  of  a  rope  stretched  across  the 
opposite  corner,  and  dragged  it  forward, 
so  as  to  shake  all  the  wheat,  and  drive  the 
quails  before  it  into  the  net,  which  was 
dropped  as  soon  as  they  entered.  The 
numbers  caught  in  tins  manner  are  almost 
incredible. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the 
country  people.  We  were  often  invited 
into  gardens,  and  we  were  welcomed  in 
every  village  by  almost  every  man  that 
saw  us.  They  frequently  entreated  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy  to  allow  them 
the  honour  of  being  their  hosts;  and; 
sometimes  would  lay  hold  of  their  bridles, 
and  not  permit  them  to  pass  till  they  had 
promised  to  breakfast  with  them  on  some 
future  day,  and  even  confirmed  the  pro- 
mise, by  putting  their  hands  between 
ilieirs. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  change  of  sea- 
sons  in  Caubul.     Nothing  can  be  more 


m 


distressing,  than  the  heat  id- some  pro- 
vinces, while  in  others,  the  cold  equals 
that  of  Greenland.  As  the  latter  is  the 
more  remarkable,  we  shall  chiefly  at- 
tend to  it  On  entering  the  plain  of 
Peshawer,  February,  24,  1809,  says 
Mr.  E.  four  ranges  of  mountains  wer« 
distinctly  seen  on  the  north.  The  low- 
est range  had  no  snow:  the  tops  of 
the  second  range  were  covered  with 
it,  as  was  the  third  range  half  way  down. 

The  fourth  was  the  principal  range  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  is  always  co* 
vered  with  snow*  is  conspicuous  from 
Bactria,  and  the  borders  of  India,  and  is 
seen  from  places  far  off  in  Tartary.  W« 
first  saw  these  mountains  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles ;  but,  they  would 
have  been  visible  long  before,  if  the  view 
had  not  been  shut  ont  by  the  hills  through 
which  we  travelled.  In  appearance, 
however,  they  were  very  near.  The  ridges 
and  hollows  of  their  sides  were  clearly 
discernable;  and,  this  distinctness,  joinea 
to  the  softness  and  transparency  which 
their  distance  gave  them;  produced  a  sin* 
gular,  and  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  snowy  range  is  by  no  means  of 
equal  elevation,  being  in  some  places,  sntv 
mounted  by  peaks  of  great  height  and 
magnitude,  which  do  not  taper  to  a  point, 
but  rise  at  once  from  their  bases,  with  - 
amazing  boldness  and  grandeur. 

The  stupendous  height  of  these  moun- 
tains ;  the<  magnificence  and  variety  of 
their  lofty  summits;  the  various  nations  by 
wnom  they  are  seen,  and  who  seem  to  be 
brought  together  by  this  common  object? 
and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  solitude, 
which  reigns  amidst  their  eternal  snows  ; 
fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment, that  no  language  can  express.  The 
height  of  one  of  these  peaks  was  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Macartney,  and  appeared 
to  be  20,493  feet.  If  this  measurement  be 
correct,  the  peaks  of  Hindoo  Coosh  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  Andes.  The 
measurement  made  by  Lieutenant  Webb, 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, gives  a  still  greater  height  to 
those  of  Hemalleh.  The  height  of  Hindoo 
Coosh,  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  since 
we  could  perceive  no  diminution  in  the 
snow  on  auy  part  of  the  range  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  in 
the  plain  of  Peshawer  was  at  1 13°. 

The  intervals  between  the  lower 
ranges  of  mountains  afford  a  profusion 
of  European  fruits  and  flowers :  their 
sides  are  covered  with  forests  of  -pinq* 
oak,  and  wjl4  oUr*.:  the  vallius  are  wa* 
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tercd  by  clear  and  beautiful  streams,  and 
enjoy  a  most  delicious  climate.  The 
province  of  Cash  mire  is  inferior  to  none 
in  this  respect ;  and  though  it  was  not 
visited  by  any  of  the  party,  being  then 
in  rebellibn,yet  they  obtained  much  infor- 
mation concerning  it.  As  the  productions 
of  that  province  are  in  high  esteem 
among  the  fashionables  of  our  land,  we 
insert  the  account  given  of  the  manu- 
facture of  that  costly  and  elegant  article, 
the  shaft). 

The  follow  jug  is  an  extract  from  the  re- 
port -draw n  up  by  Ml*.  Strachey,  who  made 
many  enquiries  on  this  subject,  and  who 
had  some  shawl  stuffs  made  under  his  own 
inspection,  of  wool  procured  at  Umritsir. 
The  manufacturer*  were  pioneers  belong- 
ing to  the  embassy,  and  they  worked  in  a 
common  tent;  yet  they  appeared  td  find 
no  difficulty  to  their  employment.  "A 
u  shop  may  be  ofeeopied  with  one  shawl, 
"provided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
u  above  a  year,  while  other  shops  make 

*  six  or  eight  in  the  course  of  that  period. 

*  Of  the  Best  and  most  worked  kinds,  not 
w  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  com- 
M  pieted  in  one  day,  by  three  people,  which 
"  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most 

*  of  the  shops.    Shawls'  containing  much 

*  work  are  made  in  separate  piece?  at  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  it  may  be"  observed 
14  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
"pieces,  when  completeu,  correspond  in 


"  The  shops  consist  of  a  frame  work,  at 
u  which  the  persons'  employed  sit  on  a ' 
M  bench*:  their  number  is  from  two  to  four. 
u  On  plain  shawls,  two  people  alone  are 
"  employed,  and  a  long  narrow,  but  heavy 
"  shuttle  is  used ;  those  of  which  the  pat- 

*  tern    is  variegated,   are    worked    with 

*  wooden  needles,  there  being  a  separate 
"  needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour ; 
a  for  the  latter,  no  shuttle  is  required. — 

*  The  operation  of  their  manufacture  is  of 
a  course  slow,  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
**  tity  of  work  which  their  patterns  may 
*•  iequire. 

M  The  Oostaud,  or  head  workman,  su- 
u  penntend*  while  his  journeymen  are  em* 
"  ployed  near  him  immediately  under  his 
tf  directions*  If  they  have  any  new  pat- 
w  tern  in  hand,  or  one  with  which  they  are 
M  not  familiar,  he  describes  to  them  the 
"  figures,  colours,'  and  threads  whtth  they 
44  are  to  use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the 
"  pattern  on  which  they  happen  to  be  em- 
"  ployed,  drawn  upon  paper: 

•?  During  the  operation  of  makiog^the 
M  rough*  sidoof  th«  shawl  is  uppermost  on 


M  the  frame,  notwithstanding  which,  the. 
u  Oostaud  uever  mistakes  the  regularity  of 
"  the  most  figured  patterns. 

u  The  wages  of  the  Oostaud  (the  em- 
"  ployer  furnishing  materials)  are  from  six 
"  to  eight  pice  per  day ;  of  the  common 
"  workmen,  from  one  to  four  pice  (a  pice 
"  iu  Cashmeer  is  about  three  half-pence)* 

M  A  merchant,  entering  largely  into  the 
"  shawl  trade,  frequeutly  engages  a  number 
u of  shops,  which  he  collects  in  a  spot 
M  under  his  eye ;  or  he  supplies  the  head. 
"  workmen  with  thread  which  has  been 
"  previously  spun  by  women  and  after- 
'*  wards  coloured,  and  they  carry  on  the* 
"  manufacture  at  their  own  houses,  having - 
M  previously  received  instructions  from  the' 
"  merchant  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
u  goods  he  may  require,  their  colours,  pat- 
"  terns,  &c. 

"After  the  goods  are  completed,  the 
u  merchant  carries  them  to  the  custom* 
M  office,  where  each  shawl  is  stamped,  and" 
"  he  pays  a  certain  dutv,  the  amount  of' 
M  which  is  settled  according  to  the  quality : 
"  and  value  of  the  piece.  The 'officer  of' 
"  the  government  generally  fixes  the  value 
"  beyond  what  the  goods  are  really  worth, 
"  The  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  one  fifth  of  the 
M  price. 

"  Most  shawls  are  exported  unwashed, 
"  and  fresh  from '  the  loom1.  In  India,! 
"  there  is  no  market  for  unwashed  shawls,  ' 
u  and  in  Umritsir  they  are  better  washed 
"  and  packed  than  in  Cashmeer.  Of 
M  those  sent  to  the  westward,  many  art « 
"  worn  unwashed. 

"  The  wool  of  which  the  shawls  are 
"  made  is  imported  from  Tibet  and  Tar- 
"  taryj  in  which  countries  alone  the  goat 
M  which  produces  it  is  said  to  thrive.  That 
"  which  is  brought  from  Rodauk  is  reckon- 
"  ed  the  best.  Its  price  in  Cashmeer  is* 
'« from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  for  a  turruk 
"  (which  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve 
"  pounds):  the  whitest  sort  is  the  dearest. 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  deter- 
•'  mine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of 
u  shawls  manufactured  annually;  sunpos- 
"  ing,  however,  that  five  of  all  kinds  are 
«•  on  an  average  made  at  each  shop  or  loom 
"  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  number  would 
"be eighty  thousand,  which  is  probably 
«  not  far  from  the  truth." « 

Mr.  E.  mentions  a  carpet  made  of 
these  valuable  materials,  estimated  aif 
more  than  ten  thousand  pounds. 

But,  it  is  time  that  we  attend  tb*' 
Mission  in  its  journey  homewards.  Thtf 

1  return  route  was  not  the  same  as  that 
taken  vn  going,  which  bad  led  over  de-> 
sert   pJaina   of  sand,  Utds  variad  try 
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verdure,  and  less  by  fertility,  yet  not 
wholly  destitute  of  towns  and  cities. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  however,  were 
diligently  cultivated.  In  returning,  the 
Mission  pursued  a  route  rendered  clas- 
sical, by  having  been  that  (or  nearly) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  his  wild 
ambition  led  him  to  India:  but  was 
stopped  by  tbe  refusal  of  his  troops  to 
follow  him. 

Few  traces  of  Alexander's  expedition 
remain  :  yet  Mr.  £.  presents  a  view  of  one 
building,  which  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite 
unanimously  ascribed  to  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture; and  which,  certainly,  is  nei- 
ther Persian  nor  Indian.  The  crossing 
of  the  rivers,  the  Indus,  and  those  of 
the  Punjaub,  known  to  scholars  as  the 
Hydaspes,  the  Arcesines,  the  Hydraotes, 
the  Hyphasis,  and  the  Hysudrtts,  af- 
fords much  interest;  nor  is  it  dimi- 
nished by  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Seicks,  a  nation  that  has  rapidly 
risen  to  power ;  through  much  of  whose 
country  the  Mission  passed  in  its  way 
from  Attack  to  Delhi.  They  are  a 
people  equally  formidable  and  fanatic, 
and  their  priests  excited  an  attack  on 
the  strangers,  because  they  were  Chris- 
tians ;  an  instance  of  inhospitality,  no- 
thing like  which  had  occurred  among 
the  Afgbauns  :  Indeed,  Mr.  E.  speaks 
rather  favourably  of  the  disposition  of 
this  people  towards  Christians.  But, 
these,  with  many  other  particulars,  we 
must  leave  untouched. 

.  During  its  progress,  several  parties 
from  the  Mission  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate to  remarkable  objects  on  either  side 
of  it's  ronte,  at  some  distance;  one 
party,  to  tbe  mountains  of  Soleimaun, 
which  they  did  not  reach  ;  another,  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  ruins  of 
Taxila,  but  without  success.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains,  besides  a  History  of 
tbe  Caubul  Government,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Dooraunee  monarchy,  a 
narrative  of  a  Mr.  Durie,  a  wanderer  of 
a  lower  class,  and  a  peculiar  kind,  who, 
nevertheless,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes,  in 
Afghaunistau.  He  penetrated  to  Cau- 
but,  to  Guznee,  and  other  places,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Much  in- 
formation was  obtained  by  Mr.  £.  after 
Jus  return,  from  Datives  of  the  country, 


and  from  travellers,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, who  visited  India  :  this  be  bas 
combined  with  remarks  obtained  from 
the  Gentlemen  who  accompanied  him; 
and  the  whole  forms  an  orderly,  and  even 
systematic  work,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  expected.  A  number  of  engrav- 
ings, representing  the  people,  and  their 
dresses,  are  very  properly  introduced ; 
and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  appro- 
priate maps. 

Whether  much  intercourse  is  likely 
to  take  place  between  the  British  domi- 
nions in  India,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Caubul,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but  we 
can  saffly  say,  that  this  volume  contains 
by  far  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
countries  between  Hindostan  and  Persia 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  that, 
in  composing  it,  the  honourable  Author 
has  laid  the  Company,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  is,  with  the  Nation  to  which  be 
belongs,  under  no  trivial  or  ordinary 
obligations. 


The  Second  Usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte; or  a  History  of  the  Revolution  ia 
France  in  1 8 1 5,  p§  rticuf arly  of  the  Vic- 
tory of  Waterloo,  &c.  By  E.  Boyce, 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  U  4i .  Leigh.  London. 
1816. 

Mr.  Boyce  is  the  translator  of  La* 
baume's  Campaign  in  Russia,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  volumes  produced 
by  the  press :  and  he  claims  advantages 
in  favour  of  the  present  work,  from 
that  circumstance,  and  from  communi- 
cations with  which  be  has  been  favoured 
by  "  those  who  shared  in  the  honour  of 
the  day  of  Waterloo."  We  are  desirous 
of  doing  justice  to  his  talents;  but,  we 
incline  to  think  that  his  political  infor- 
mation has  not  been  greatly  increased 
by  confidential  communication  from  any 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  internal  state  of  France.  His  work 
should  have  begun  earlier  than  it  does, 
either  in  the  Preface,  or  by  an  Intro- 
duction :  for,  the  causes  of  Buonaparte's 
second  usurpation  were  in  activity,  be- 
fore "  the  King  of  France,  in  the  spring- 
of  1314,  entered  his  Capital." 

The  remonstrances  of  the  English 
minister  against  the  selection  of  Elba 
for  the  mr4suc«  of  Buonaparte,  plainly 
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shewed,  that  he— nor  was  he  singular,  in 
this — foresaw  mischief  from  the  indul- 
gence. This  is  a  public  fact :  there  are 
others  less  known,  to  the  same  effect ; 
but,  the  confidence  of  a  northern  Po- 
tentate in  the  Ex-Emperor's  honour,  pre- 
Tailed  over  sound  policy.  The  extreme 
reluctance  with  which  Napoleon  moved 
for  Elba ;  the  hopes  that  glimmered  on 
his  brow  whenever  flattering  information 
from  the  army  reached  him  ;  the  natural 
self-importance  of  the  man,  not  humbled 
by  his  late  reverses,  but  rather  fostered 
by  certain  incidents,  principally  from 
crowned  heads,  who  still  treated  him 
as  their  equal,  kept  alive  a  latent  spark, 
which  he  sometimes  concealed,  and 
sometimes   did  not  completely  conceal. 

The  King  of  France  in  returning  to 
his  country  knew— we  take  on  ourselves 
to  say,  he  knew,  that  the  army  continued 
studied  to  Napoleon.  The  reasons  are 
evident:  the  peace  of  Europe  was  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  army  :  the  King  was  a  friend  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  ;  the  army  drew 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to — its  glory  ! 

The  King  whether  wisely,  or  not, — 
opinions  are  divided,—on  his. arrival, 
caressed  the  army  he  found  in  array ;  but, 
that  body  was  gradually  reinforced  by 
numbers  of  returned  prisoners,  and 
other  scattered  troops,  which  had  not 
been  caressed :  they  brought  with  them 
their  former  military  prejudices,  habits 
of  dissipation  and  predominance,  and 
these,  they  feared  and  felt,  would  not 
be  indulged,  under  the  nascent  order  of 
things* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  military 
fervour  might  have  slowly  subsided  into 
a  state  of  non-disobedience,  had  not 
perturbed  spirits  of  another  description, 
in  the  Capital,  been  actively  employed 
in  undermining  the  throne  of  a  monarch, 
who  could  not  suddenly  either  get  rid  of 
them  all  handsomely,  or  support  them 
all  pompously.  He  affected  to  place 
confidence  where  conscience  told  them 
no  confidence  coold  be  placed.  They 
knew  it  ought  to  be  but  momentary, 
and  interest  pointed  out  other  quarters 
from  which  expectations  were  more  flat- 
tering. They  suborned  the  army  ;  and 
beside  famishing  money  from  their  own 


resources,  they  encouraged  their  agents 
to  divert  great  sums  of  the  public  money 
from  their  proper  purposes  to  this  nefa- 
rious object. 

The  present  writer  blames  the  King 
of  France  :  we  pity  him.  He  could  not 
know  whom  to  trust.  He  might,  by 
being  too  active,  turn  out  well-meaning 
men  from  places  of  authority.  He 
might,  by  turning  out  knaves,  render 
them  desperate; — and  this  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  he  really  did.  He  wished 
to  conciliate  ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  think  better  of  his  new  subjects  than, 
they  deserved.  Had  he  acted  as  if  he 
knew  them  to  be  demoralized  in  the 
greatest  degree,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  safer  than  he  was.  This, 
too,  was  the  error  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns :  it  is  very  questionable,  whether' 
their  humanity  in  sparing  Paris — we 
mean,  its  pride,  its  self-conceit,  its  ar- 
rogance,—did  not  contribute  essentially 
to  the  return  from  Elba,  and  thereby  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Had  Paris 
been  properly  humbled*  and  deprived  of 
power  in  1814,  tbe  carnage  of  1815 
had  never  happened  :  so  said  old  Mar- ' 
shal  Blucher,  who  better  knew  the 
French  than  they  knew  themselves  : 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  very  com- 
petent statesmen  continue  to  entertain  . 
apprehensions  for  the  consequences  of 
whatever  lenity  has  been  shewn  to  this 
fickle  and  fluctuating  people.     - 

Mr.  Boyce  has,  with  considerable 
dexterity,  combined  into  an  orderly  nar- 
rative, the  course  of  events,  as  they  are 
publickly  known.  He  fails,  perhaps,  in 
assigning  the  secret  motives,  by  which 
open  actions  were  produced ;  and  he  attri* 
butes  too  little  to  intrigue,  which  is  almost 
always  the  life  and  soul  of  operations 
among  Frenchmen.  We  commend  his 
work,  as  history,  or  as  materials  for  his- 
tory :  whether  we  are  correct  in  differing 
from  him  on  causes,  a  short  time,  proba- 
bly, will  enable  the  public  to  determine. 
Mr.  B.  does  not  assign  as  one  cause, 
the  number  of  English  lords,  fee.  who 
visited  the  great  man  at  Elba. 

As  most  of  the  historical  incidents  here 
presented,  have  passed  under  the  eye  of. 
the  readers  of  our  work,  we  shall  not 
study  regularity,  in  this  article,  but 
shall  merely  selett  a  few  detached  pas- 
sages. 
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Speaking  of  the  previous  manoeuvres, 
^ajs  Mr.  B. 

When  the  conspirators  had  sufficiently 
ascertained  that  discontents  [inflamed  by 
themselves]  were  rapidly  spreading,  they 
ventured  cautiously  to  hint  that  the  re- 
cluse of  Elba  was"  the  only  person  who 
could  deliver  them  from  the  evils  which 
they  felt  and  feared.  They  spoke  of  his 
military  fame;  tbey  asserted  that  misfor- 
tune had  ameliorated  his  heart  j  that  he 
had  renounced  his  romantic  projects  of 
universal  empire,  and  that  he  wished  only 
to  live  for  the  happtnessand  glory  of  France. 
Clubs  were  now  formed,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  women  bore  a  leading 
part.  The  Princess  Hortensis,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  profligate  females,  who 
scrupled  no  sacrifices  to  allure  every  per- 
son of  talent,  wealth,  or  influence  to  'join 
their  infamous  combination,  presided  at 
these  assemblies. 

At  one  of  tfoe  weekly  dinners,  or  rather 
debauches,  which  were  given,  the  unfor- 
tunate General  Quesnel  was  an  invited 
guest.  It  is  supposed  that  his  virtue  was 
proof  against  their  allurements;  for  the 
next  morning  his  corpse  was  discovered 
floating  in  the  Seine. 

A  regular  communication  waa  establish- 
ed with  Elba.  The  police  was  either  un- 
suspicious of  the  plot,  or  the  principal 
agents  were  secretly  friendly  to  the  cause ; 
for  their  correspondence  was  carried  on 
with  such  perfect  security,  that  Buonaparte 
determined  to  come  secretly  to  Paris,  to 
concert  the  necessary  plans,  an<J  animate 
the  conspirators  by  his  presence.  But  this 
was  deemed  too  hazardous,  and  the  faith- 
ful Bert  rand  was  dispatched  with  full  pow- 
ers to  arrange  every  tbiug. 

Soult  whs  now  most  imprudently  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  It  ha*  been  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  he  bad  been  already 
initiated  j  and  many  of  his  actions  render 
it  .too  probable  that  he  was  a  frieud  to  the 
conspiracy.  That  he  was  personally  at- 
tached to  Buonaparte  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Toulouse  was 
fought  by  him,  with  the  vain  hope  of  being 
serviceable  to  his  master,  three  days  after 
be  had  been  officially  informed  of  his  ab- 
dication. 

One  would  fein  hope  thai  he  could  not 
be  so  base  as  to  take  the  bath  of  allegiance 
to  Lewis,  and  accept  an  important,  and 
honourable,  and  confidential  office  in  his 
ministry,  while  he  secretly  ineditpted  the 
blackest  treason.  Future  times  will  de- 
cide on  his  conduct ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  even  th:ng  was  done  by  him  which 
the*  most  sanguine  friends  of -Napoleon 


could  wish.  The  troops  which  were  moat 
attached  to  the  royal  cause  were  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  all  who  were  known  to 
cherish  a  latent  attachment  to  the  Corsicao, 
were  brought  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Ga- 
ronne* and  quartered  on  the  route  which 
he  most  necessarily  pursue. 

The  torpidity  of  the  French  ministers, 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  without 
notice  :  that  the  English  ministers  were 
equally  torpid,  we  do  not  believe ;  but 
facts  are  Wanting  to  clear  up  the 
point. 

Thus  prepared  for,  and  expected,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Napoleon  found  bis 
way  to  Paris,  easily  enough.  There  he 
arrived;  but  was,  evidently  and  noto- 
riously a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  par* 
tizans  no  longer  attached  to  him,  than 
while  he  pleated  their  caprice.  This  he 
knew  amidst  all  bis  affected  splendour; 
amidst  what  he  wished  to  deem  the  una- 
nimous vow  of  the  natioq.  Yet,  be  met 
with  some  rebuffs. 

After  the  first  review  of  hjs  troops  at 
Paris,  Napoleon  intimated  to  M.  DAffry, 
who  commanded  the  Swiss  guards,  that 
he  should  on  fhe  morrow  review  his 
troops. 

The  colonel  coldly  replied  that  he  should 
do  his  duty,  and  retired.  He  immediately 
assembled  his  officers,  informed  them  of 
the  orders  which  he  bad  received,  and  re- 
quested  their  advice.  Without  hesitation 
they  all  answered,  "  Do  what  duty  pre- 
scribes/* 

Ou  the  $2d  some  resimenis  were  drawn 
up  in  the  square  of  the  Carousel,  and  Ka- 
poleon  at  the  head  of  his  staff  approached 
to  review  them.  As  he  passed  along  the 
ranks  he  missed  the  Swiss.  An  aide-de- 
camp  was  despatched  to  require  the  instant 
attendance  of  the  Colonel  and  his  troops. 

"  1  acknowledge  only  the  orders  of  the 
King,"  said  the  colonel  with  much  sang- 
froid, and  the  aide-de-camp  returned  with 
the  message.  Napoleon  '  bit  bis  lips,  but 
was  silent,  and  the  review  was  concluded. 

The  colonel  was  then  invited  to  appear 
at  the  palace.  He  immediately  complied, 
expecting,  bot  dreaded  not  the  coming 
storm.  As  he  entered  the  baU  of  the  soar* 
sbals*  two  officers  presented  tliessselves 
and  demanded  bis  sword.  He  drew  it. 
retreated  a  few  steps,  and  placing  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  exclaimed  M  Let  the 
bravest  of  you  take  ill" 

This  unexpected  resistance  disconcerted 
them.    'He  again    sheathed   his   sword* 
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passed  the  officers  without  opposition  and 
was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon. 

u  Wherefore,**  fiercely  asked  he,  «  hare 
yon  not  obeyed  my  orders." 

M  Because  I  acknowledge  only  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  and  of  the  Cantons.*' 

*  Know  you  to  whom  you  speak  ?w 
"Yes,  I  am  addressing  General  Buo- 
naparte. 

"  You  are  addressing  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  in  that  title  I  order  yon 
to  repair  to  the  square  of  the  Carousel, 
with  your  regiment  that  I  may  review  you." 

"  General  1  1  have  already  bad  the  ho- 
nour to  inform  you  that  I  will  receive  the 
orders  of  the  King  alone,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  allegiance." 

"  You  took  the  same  oath  to  me  five 
years  ago." 

*  You  released  me  from  that  oath  by 
your  abdication." 

*•  I  would  have  you  recollect  yourself." 
"  You  wfH  have  the  goodness  to  recol- 
lect that  I  belong  to  the  Cantons." 
**  I  will  reduce  them  to  submission." 
M  You  will  not  easily  reduce  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  resolved  to  lose  their 
lives  rather  than  their  liberty." 

M  Yet  you  were  reduced  by  the  Aus- 
triana." 

"  And  we  were  relieved  by  William 
Tell." 

*  Enough,"  said  Napoleon,  and  turned 
to  one  of  his  ministers. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  such  honour, 
amidst  so  general  a  scene  of  treachery  ; 
hot,  then, — the  Swiss  were  not  demo- 
ralized* as  the  French  were  :  and  this 
is  the  secret  of  their  most  honourable 
distinction. 

The  distresses  to  which  Buonaparte 
was  reduced  hy  the  factions  around  him, 
are  sufficiently  known ;  they  are  truly 
stated  by  Mr.  B. ;  and  we  see  the  Great 
Man  successively  giving  way  to  every 
obstacle  that  was*  firmly  opposed  to 
him. 

The  history  of  the  events  at  Waterloo 
is  well  narrated ;  but  not  without  some 
slight  contradictions  :  Mr.  B.  says, 
Vol.  Il.p.  91.  "the  last  and  desperate  at- 
tack of  the  guards  was  accompanied  with 
hud  and  rapturous  shouts  of  "  The 
Emperor  for  ever  ln — we  believe  these 
epithets  are  ill  placed:  he  says,  more 
truly,  "  They  marched  on  with  a  firm 
and  steady  step,  and  in  dead  silence." 
This  dead  silence  was  sufficient  intima- 


tion to  the  experienced  French  Gene* 
rals,  that  the  battle  was  lost. 

There  is  a  contrast  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  Commanders  after  the  combat, 
that  cannot  be  too  often  brought  under 
review. 

While  the  gallant  Blucber  was  employed 
in  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  slowly  led  his  army  over  the 
field  of  battle.  The  noise  and  confusion 
which  so  lately  reigned  were  heard  no 
more,  and  all  was  hushed  and  still ;  save 
when  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  the  dying  burst  upon 
the  ear.  The  moon  riding  in  unveiled 
majesty  shed  a  pale  and  mournful  light  on 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  When  the  Duke* 
contemplated  the  piles  of  dead  which  were 
heaped  on  every  side,  and  thought,  with 
the  lives  of  how  many  brave  fellows  the 
glory  of  that  day  had  been  bought,  and 
how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of 
this  victory  would  sadden,  the  sternness  of 
the  soldier  was  forgotten  ;  the  feelings  of 
the  man  resumed  their  power,  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 

His  troops  were*  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  needed  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  but 
to  their  everlasting  honour  be  it  recorded, 
that  not  a  man  indulged  in  the  repose 
which  nature  so  much  required.  They  re- 
trod the  field  of  death.  Tbey  sought  for 
their  wounded  companions.  They  eagerly 
afforded  them  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  and  having  hastily  dressed  then? 
wounds,  despatched  them  to  the  hospitals 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  Nor  was  their 
humanity  confined  to  their  country  men, 
even  those  who  so  lately  thirsted  for  their 
blood,  those  by  whom  their  ranks  had 
been  thinned,  shared  in  their  tender  care. 
In  the  left  wing  alone,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred French  were  indebted  for  their  lives 
to  the  generosity  and  compassion  of  the 
British  soldiers.  In  every  part  of  the  field 
the  troops  were  seen  diligently  employed 
in  constructing  litters,  and  carefully  con- 
veying both  friends  and  foe»  to  a  place  of 
refuge  and  comfort.    .    •    . 

How  different  were  the  feelings  which 
his  opponent  displayed  on  similar  occa-. 
sions !  When  a  body  of  recruits  joined  the 
army*  the  favourite  expression  of  Napoleon 
was,  M  Ah  !  there  is  more  food  for  the 
cannon/*  As  he  rode  over  the  scene  of 
contention,  after  one  of  his  bloodiest  vic- 
tories, while  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
trampled  on  at  every  step,  he  betrayed  not 
a  single  emotion  of  pity,  but  turning  to  one 
of  his  officers  he  said  with  a  rmi!«\  "  My 
faith!  there  is  n  fiiiccvusumuiiuii.'-' 
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His  confidential  valet  thus  describes  his 
▼isit  to  the  field  of  battle  after  the  victory 
of  Prtwsian  Evlau  :  "  It  was  piercingly 
cold.  Some  of  the  dying  yet  breathed. 
The  immense  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and 
the  black  cavities  which  the  blood  had 
made  in  the  snow,  formed  a  horrible  con- 
trast. The  officers  of  the  staff  were  pro- 
foundly affected.  The  Emperor  alone 
contemplated  this  scene  of  horror  and  blood 
without  emotion,  I  pushed  my  horse  some 
paces  before  his.  I  was  curious  to  observe 
him  in  a  situation  so  interesting.  You 
would  haye  thought  that  he  was  devoid  of 
all  human  affections.  Not  even  one  tran- 
sient glance  of  pity  beamed  from  his  coTd 
and  impenetrable  countenance.  He  spoke 
with  the  utmost  indifference  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening.  As  he  passed 
before  a  group  of  Russian  grenadiers,  who 
had  fallen  together  in  defending  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  them,  tht  horse  of  one  of 
the  aides-de-camp  started.  The  Emperor 
perceived  it,  *  That  horse,*  said  he  coldly, 
*  is  a  coward.*  " 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  reconsider 
these  scenes,  more  particularly. 

Escaped  to  Paris,  we  again  see  this 
inijrhty  man  recoiling  before  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  :  and  his  power  gra- 
dually grasped  by  other  hands.  The 
picture  is  impressive  and  instructive  : 
the  moral  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  a 
fcipgle  incident.  After  a  confidential 
conversation  with  bis  brother  Lucien, 

Napoleon  hastily  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
and  secured  the  door.  He  there  remained 
an  hour,  and  no  one  dared  to  interrupt  him. 
He  was  incessantly  and  rapidly  pacing  the 
room,  and  uttering  the  most  violent  excla- 
mations. At  length  he  rung  for  some 
coffee.  It  was  served  up  to  him  by  a  child 
whom  Napoleon  had  particularly  distin- 
guished, who  was  often  commissioned  to 
wait  on  him  when  his  servants  dared  not 
expose  themselves  to  his  temporary  insa- 
nity, and  whose  innocent  countenance  and 
interesting  prattle  had  sometimes  succeed- 
ed iu  lulling  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  Em- 
peror to  rest. 

.  Napoleon  was  now  sitting  in  a  fixed 
posture,  with  his  head  leaning  bo  bis 
hands.  He  noticed  not  the  entrance  of  the 
child,  who  stood  some  minutes  before  him 
afraid  to  disturb  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
m  approached  nearer,  and  with  more  sensi- 
bility than  bis  years  indicated,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor: 

u  Eat  some  I  Eat  some,  Sire!,  it  will  do 
you  good  ff 

Napoleon  gazed  steadfastly  upon  him, 
*put  spoke  not 


The  child  again  presented  the  refresh- 
ment. A  tear  started  on  the  cheek  of  the 
Emperor,  aud  he  took  the  coffee. 

"  Are  you  not  from  Gonesse?*'  said  he. 

"  No, 'Sire!  I  am  of  Pierre  Fete." 

"  Where  your  parents  have  a  cottage 
and  a  few  acres  ?w  * 

"Yes,  Sire  !M 

u  Ah  !     THEY  ARE   HAPPY." 

The  turns  in  the  public  mind,  and  th» 
contradictory  exultations  of  the  public 
voice,  the  errors  of  the  king,  the  more 
than  equal  blunders,  of  Buonaparte,  the 
thorough  deception  practiced,  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  finances,  with  the  course 
of  events  that  frustrated  the  whole  plan, 
must  be  read  in  the  Volumes.  «, 

The  history  includes  the  departure  of 
Napoleon  for  St.  Helena ;  and  the  work 
terminates  with  all  the  official  accounts, 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  maps 
and  plans  annexed  are  very  useful. 


The  Remain*  of  Hesiod,  the  Ascrean, 
including  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  trans- 
lated into  English  Rhyme  aud  Blank 
Verse.  By  C.  E.  Elton.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Small  8vo.  Price  12s  Baldwin  and 
Co.  London.  1816. . 

This  is  an  acceptable  present  to  ge- 
neral readers  :  to  the  learned,  on  account 
of  the  notes  which  accompany  it,  to  the 
unlearned,  because  it  more  correctly  re- 
presents Hesiod,  than  any  translation 
hitherto  published.  t  And  Hesiod  is  a 
poet,  whose  remains  are  well  entitled  to 
the  distinction  implied  in  translation. 
Certainly,  extremely  a  orient ;  and,  very 
probably ,, unusually  learned;  his  max* 
iras^  inform  us  what  were  the  sentiments 
regarded  as  sound  doctrine  in  his  days, 
— pdilical,  moral,  and  religious. 

IVo  critic  could  be  satisfied  witlr 
Cooke's  Version  of  Hesiod ;  aud  we  con- 
fess, that  Chapman's  was  unkuown  to 
us :  it  was  published  in  1618 ;  and  Mr. 
Elton  has  subjoined  specimens  of  it.  The 
addition  of  the  poem,  called  the  Shield 
of  Hercules,  is  proper ;  especially  with 
the  correction,  suggested  by  Mr.  E. 
that  parts  of  it  are  genuine,  while  other 
parts  are  enlargements  by  a  later  hand.' 
But,  we  cannot  help  wishing,  that  the 
translator  had  more  strictly  examined 
this,  in  connection  with  a  conjecture/ 
that  the  reported  contest  between  Homer 
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and  Hesiod  might  be  tree,  and  that 
descriptions  of  the  Shields  of  Hercules 
and  Achilles  might  be  the  verses  they 
respectively  recited.  For,  it  seems, 
that  the  testimony  which  places  these 
bards  as  contemporaries,  is,  oo  the 
whole,  the  best  supported.  Velleio*  Pa* 
terculos  (A.D.  30)  says,  Homer  flour- 
ished 950  years  before  his  time ;  i.e. 
ante  A.  D.  920.  Pliny,  about  A.  D,  78, 
places  Homer  1,000  years  previous; 
?.  e.  ante  A.  D.  920 ;  and  Herodotus 
[ante  A.  D.  484)  affirms  that  Homer  and 
ifesiod  preceded  bim  four  hundred  years: 
allowing  that  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  vears  ;  this  places  those  poets 
before  A.  D.  920:  and  this  testimony  is 
of  great  weight*  and  most  probably 
guided  the  opinions  of  the  later  writers. 

That  Hesiod  was,  during  part  of  his 
life,  an  inmate  in  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
seems  more  probable,  than  that  he  was 
initiated  into  the  priestly  office.  We 
have  an  instance  by  which  this  distinction 
may  be  illustrated,  in  the  Ion  of  Euri- 
pides, who  was  notproptrly  a  priest,  but 
describes  himself  as  an  attendant  on  the 
Temple;  lonmight  have  acquired  learn- 
ing equal  to  that  of  Hesiod;  but  in 
what  other  station  the  bard  should  have 
collected  so  much  as  bis  remains  demon- 
strate, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  If  letters 
did  not  really  exist  in  Greece,  a*  the 
time,  he  roust  have  attended  with  un- 
varied diligence  to  repetition  long 
continued:  and  this  repetition  was  the 
office—not  of  the  laity,  but  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

But,  if  the  tales  told  by  Hesiod  be 
closely  investigated,  they  will  justify  the 
suspicion  of  a  foreign  origin.  The  war 
of  the  Titans  against  heaven,  was  not 
Grecian,  either  as  a  history,  or  as  a 
fable.  The  hundred-handed  Briareus  is 
aBrahminicalidea;  and  the  confinement 
of  the  Giants  beneath  the  earth,  is  not 
unlike  the  import  of  a  passage  in  Job, 
chap.  xxiv.  5»  0,  which  Scott  trans- 
lates, 

God  rules  above,  beneath  ;  yea,  far  below 
The  deep  abyss,  in  dark  abodes  of  woe : 
Hades  apd  regions  of  perdition  lie 
VnwnVd  and  nafced  to  his  flaming  eye  * 
There  the  eld  Giants  feel  bis  wrath ;  and  there 
AU  wicked  ghosts  are  trembling  in  despair. 


[40S 


Who  and  what  the  Rephaim  [Giants) 
of  Job  were,  historically,  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  enquire :  but,  that  they 
were  wicked  wretches  enduring  punish- 
ment in  the  unseen  world,  is  highly 
credible.  And  here  we  must  be  allowed 
to  think  it  somewhat  singular,  that  al* 
though  Mr.  E.  deduces  illustrations 
from-  various  parts  of  Scripture,  not  one 
is  from  the  book  of  Job  ;  although,  were 
it  necessary,  we  could  point  out  many 
precepts  and  observations,  with  divers 
antique  sayings  and  saws,  so  closely 
similar,  that,  in  perusal,  one  seems  to 
be  almost  a  translation  of  the  other. 
This  is,  in  our  opinion,  favourable  to  • 
the  greater  antiquity  of  Hesiod;  but 
whence  could  the  coincidence  arise,, 
unless  such  propositions  were  in  circu* 
lation  )  and,  why  not,  if  Job  were  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  in  Arabia,  and  known  in 
Egypt,  and  Phenecia  ? — why  should 
the  sources  whence  he  drew  these  pro- 
verbial truisms  be  unknown  among  any 
people  deserving  the  name  of  civilized  I 

These  hints  partly  answer  Mr  E.'# 
objections  against  acknowledging  any 
authority  in  the  ancient  Sybils'  books* 
Whether  the  Sybil  drew  from  the  pro* 
phet  Isaiah,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the- 
Paradisaical  state,  of  Isaiah,  greatly 
resembles  a  Hindoo  representation  m 
Maurice ;  nor  are  other  similarities  un- 
known.* But,  if  so,  why  might  not  both 
the  Sybil  and  Virgil  adopt  conceptions  and 
expectations,  which  were  little  short  of 
general  among  the  nations  they  were 
best  acquainted  with  ? 

We  might  also  insist,  that  the  mode* 
of  personal  decoration— of  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  hair,  the  eyes, — described* 
by  Hesiod,  were  Indian,  equally  as  they 
were  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew.  We  need 
go  no  further  back  than  the  second 
volume  of  our  New  Series,  p.  742,  in 
proof  of  the  dyeing  of  the  hands  aad 
the  feet,  by  the  women  of  Asia  ;  with  a 
reference  for  its  antiquity  to  Dent. 
xxi.  12.  The  extract  from  Mr.  Atkinson, 
proves  also,  the  custom  of  perfuming 
the  hair  : 
Her  waring  earls  the  heart  resistless  drew-* 
Aad  (ales  of  heavenly  fragrance  JtyTd  the 


Compare  Pan,  Vol.  ES.  p.  1050. 
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t.  Having  said  *  sjnod  word*  for  the 
fyhils,  whp  probably  never  existed,  as 
sutk*  we  shall  observe,  oo  behalf  of  the 
"Cyclops  brethren," 

■  Cyclop*  was  their  name, 
jfrotn  that  round  eye-ball  in  their  brow  InfixM : 
And  strength,  and  force,  and  manual  craft 

were  theirs, 
that  sundry  of  their  works  are  remaining, 
to  which  Mr.  E.  might  have  appealed. 
The  most  perfect,  perhaps,  are  the  walls 
erf  Tirynthns,  with  a  piece  of  sculpture 
over  the  gateway  ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Gell.  Bryant  was  certainly  right, 
therefore,  in  describing  them  as  a  peo- 
i&e  "  particularly  famous  for  Architec- 
ture ;  and  in  all  parts  whither  they 
came,  they  erected  noble  structures, 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  height, 
[strength]  and  beauty."  As  to  the 
ujngle  eye  in  their  forehead,  it  might 
refer  to  some  imperfection  in  their  cha- 
racter :  they  mignt  have  their  blind  side, 
as  other  Artists  have :  they  might  be 
active  labourers,  but  deficient  in  other 
joints  of  policy  or  wisdom. 

We  merely  suggest  these  thoughts  in 
support  of  our  opinion  that  these  an- 
cient poems  are  susceptible  of  much 
additional  illustration  ;  but,  for  this  we 
moat  look  out  of  Greece.  We  even 
doubt,  whether  some  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral precepts  may  not  be  found  quite  as 
applicable  to  other  countries  as  to  that 
iavwbich  the  poet  resided ;  and  possibly, 
among  these,  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  *stars  ; — which  completely  invali- 
dates all  dependence  on  them  taken  as 
marks  of  Chronology. 

Mr.  E.  has  executed  bis  translation 
with  spirit,  and  with  very  commendable 
fidelity  ;  though  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  in  one  place  where  fperUalo 
ana)  he  differs  from  the  learned  who 
preceded  him,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a 
Saistaken  view  of  the  passage.  The 
author  advises,  after  the  grain  is  threshed 
—  consequently,  immediately  before 
winter, 

Thy  hireling  twain 


Jem:  and Schreveltoa explains the pasnuga 
to  mean  that  "you  should  seek  out  a  aer* 
vant  who,  having  no  house  of  his  own  to* 
look  after,  could  direct  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  your  concerns.'*  So  when  the  hart 
vest  is  over,  and  the  corn  laid  up  in  the 
granaries,  he  is  to  look  out  for  a  labourer  r 
Was  there  ever  a  direction  so  unmeaning 
as  this  i  I  translate  the  words,  {moo  pert* 
c*/ff )  "  servum  operarium  c  domo  dimiUere*" 

Surely,  it  seems  hard  to  turn  away  at 
the  approach  of  winter  a  labourer  who 
has  faithfully  endured  the  toils  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn ;  and  rather  than  this, wet 
would  venture  to  take  aoikon  for  having 
no family ;  by  which  it  agrees  with  the 
following  verses.  "  Let  the  man-servant 
whom  you  take  into  your  house  for  the 
winter,  be  one  who  has  no  family  of 
his  own : 

And  to  tby  aerrice  let  a  female  come ; 

But  childless,  for  a  child  were  burdensome* 
And  to  this  sense  Chapman  has  inclined, 
in  his  "  old  racy  Version": 

Make  thus  tby  Man-awaine,  one  that  hath  bo 

house;  [spouse; 

Tby  Handmaid  one,  that  hath  no  child  nor 
Handmaids  that  children  have,-  are  ravenous. 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  extract  a 
specimen,  and  close  our  account  of  this* 
very  respectable  performance:  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  clearly  emulous  of 
Miltonic  power  and  grandeur : 

He  said :  the  gods,  the  givevtfW  all  good, 
Heard  with  acclaim;  nor  even  till  that  hour 
So  burn'd  each  breast  with  ardour  to  destroy. 
All  on  that  day  sttrr'd  up  the  mighty  strife, 
Female  and  male ;  Titanic  gods,  and  sons 
And  daughters  of  eld  Saturn  5  and  that  band 
Of  giant  brethren,  whom,  from  forth  th'abye* 
Of  darkness  under  earth,  deliverer  Jove  [force 
Sent  up  to  light;  grim  forms  and  strong,  with 
Gigantic ;  arms  of  handre4-handed  gripe 
Burst  from  their  shoulders;  fifty   heads  up- 

sprang,  [opposed 

Cresting  their  muscular  limbs.    They  thus 
In  dreadful  conflict  'gainst  the  Titans  stood, 
In  all  their  sinewy  hands  wielding  aloft 
Precipitous  rocks.    On  th*  other  side,  alert 
The  Titan   phalanx  closed;  then  hands   of 

strength  [war. 

JoiuM  prowess,  and  show'd  forth  the  works  of 
Th'  immeasurable  sea  tremendous  desVd 
With   roaring^  earth  re-echoed)    the  broad 

heaven  [throughout 


From  forth  thy  house  dismiss,  when  all  the 

store 
Of  kindly  rood  is  laid  within  thy  door  ; 
Says  Mr.  £.  in  a  note, 

Onra  sjoncot  sxoiho*3sm   is  rendered  by  v 

Graevius  oompararg  siki  t$rvum  domo  CMren-  I.Green'd   shattering;    vast    Olympus  reaVeV 
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flow*  tea*  footed  Jase  beneath  the  roth 
Of those  immortals;  the  dark  chum  of  bell 
Wu  shaken   with  the  trembling*  with  the 

tramp 
Of  hollow  footsteps  and  strong  battle.strokes* 
And  meaaiirelem  uproar  of  wild  pursuit. 
$o  they  against  each  other  through  tbe  air 
Uarrd  intermixM  their  weapons,  scattering 


Where'er  they  fell.    The  voice  of  armies  rose 
With  rallying  about  through  the  starrM  fir* 

mament, 
And  with  a  mighty  warrcry  both  tbe  hosts 
Encountering  closed.    Nor ,  longer  then   did 

Jove 
Carb  down  his  force ;  but  sudden  in  his  noul 
There  grew  dilated  strength,  and  it  was  fill'd 
With  his  omnipotence ;  his  whole  of  might 
Broke  from  him,   and    the   godhead   ruah'd 

abroad. 
Tbe  ▼aulled  sky,  tbe  mount  Olympus,  flash'd 
With  bis  continual  presence ;  lor  he  pass'd 
lacessant  forth,  and  lightened  where  be  trod. 
Thrown  from  bis  nervous  grasp  the  lightnings 

new 
Reiterated  swift ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell.    Then  on  every  side  tbe  fbodful  earth 
Roar*d  in  the  burning  flame,  and  far  and  near 
The  trackless  depth  of  forests  crash'd  with  fire. 
Yes— tbe  broad  earth  buru'd  red,  the  floods  of 

Nile 
GlcVd,  and  tbe  desert  waters  of  the  sea. 
Round  and  around  the  Titans9  earthy  forms 
RoJPd  tbe  hot  vapour,  and  on  fiery  surge 
StreamM  upward,  swathing  in  one  boundless 

hhue  [light 

The  purer  air  of  heaven.    Keen  rush'd  tbe 
Is  quivering  splendour  from  the  writhen  flash ; 
Strong  though  they  were,  intolerable  smote 
Heir  orbs  of  sight,  aad  with  bedimmiag  glare 
Seorch'd  up  their  blasted  vision.    Through. 

tbe  void 
Of  Erebus,  tbe  preternatural  flame  [see 

Spread,  mingling  fire  with  darkness.    But  to 
With  human  eye  and  bear  with  ear  of  mau 
H«4  been,  as  on  a  time  the  heaven  and  earth 
Met  hurtling  in  mid-air  j  as  nether  earth 
CraabM  from  the  centre,  and  the   wreck  of 

heaven 
Fell  ruining  from  high*    Not  less,  when  gods 
Grappled  with  gods,  tbe  shout  and  clang  of 


<k>amiogled,  and  the  tumult  essr'd  irons 
heaven.  [throughout 

Shrill  rush'd  the-  hollow  winds,  and  rouse, 
A  snaking  and  a  gathering  dark  of  dust } 
Crushing  the  thunders  from  the  clouds  of  air", 
Hot  thunderbolts  and  flames,  the  fiery  datfe  \ 
Of  Jove  5  and  in  tbe  midst  of  either  host        # 
They  bore  upon  their  blast  the  cry.  confused   • 
Of  battle,  and  the  shooting.    For  the  din 
Tumultuous  of  that  eight-appalling  strife 
Rose  without  bound.    Stern  strength  of  hardy 
proof  [fight. 

Wreak'd  there  its  deeds,  till  wenry  sank  Urn 
But  first,  arrey'd  in  battle,  front  to  front,  <• 
Full  long  they  stood,  and  bore  tbe  brunt  of 

war. 
Amid  the  foremost,  towering  in  the  von, 
Tbe  war-nnaated  Gyges,  Briareus, 
And  Coitus,  bitterest  conflict  waged ;  for  they 
Successive  thrice  a  hundred  rocks  in  air 
Hurt'd  from  their  sinewy  grasp  j  with  missile 
storm  [drove, 

The  Titan  host  overshadowing,  them  they 
Vain-glorious  as  they  were,  with  bands   of 

strength  ' 
O'ercoming  them,  beneath  th*  expanse  of  earth 
And  bound  with  galling  chains;  so  far.  be- 
neath 
This  earth,  as  earth  is  distant  from  tbe  sky  j    • 
So  deep  the  space  to  darksome  Tartarus. 
A  brazen  anvil  rushing  from  the  sky 
Through  thrice  three  days  would  ton  in  aisf 

whirl, 
Nor  touch  this  earth,  till  the  .tenth  sun  arose  ^ 
Or  down  earth's  chasm  precipitate  revolve,     , 
Nor  till  tbe  tenth  sun  rose  attain  the  verge 
Of  Tartarus.    A  fence  of  inasmve  bran 
Is  forged  around  j  around  the  pass  is  rollM     * 
A  night  of  triple  darkness ;  and  above 
Impend  the  roots  of  earth  and  barren  sea. 
There  the  Titanic  gods  in  murkiest  gloom 
lie  bidden  ;  such  the  cloud-assembler's  wit! ; 
There  in  a  place  of  darkness,  where  vast  earth 
Has  end  ;  from  thence  no  egress  open  lies; 
Neptune's  huge  hand  has  closed  with  brazen 
The  mouth ;  a  wall  enrirods  every  side  [gates 

Mr.  £*8.  versification  is  equally  ex- 
pressive, in  rhyme. 

Beware  the  January  month ;  beware 
Those  hurtful  days,  that  keenly  piercing  air 
Which  flays  the  herds ;  those  frosts  that  bitter 

sheathe 
The,  nipping  air  and  glaze  tbe  ground  beneath. 
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From  Tbraeia,  trorse  of  Steeds,  comes  rushing 

*  forth, 
C*«V  the  broad  sea;  the  whirlwind  of  the  north, 
And  mores  it  With  Us  breath  5  then  howl  the 

shores  %  /,• 

Of  earth,  and  long  and  hrad  the  forest  roars. 
Be  lays  the  oaks  of  lofty  foliage  low,  «j 

Tears  the  thick  piue-trces  from  the  raoun-  f 

tain*s  brow  '  C 

And  strews  the  Tallies  with  their  overthrow.  * 
He  stoops  to  earth ;  shrill  swells  the  storm 

around,  [sound. 

And  all  the  rast  wood  rolls  a  deeper  roar  of 
The  beasts  their  eoweiing  tails  with  trembling 

fold, 
And  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  gusty  cold. 
Thick  is  the  hairy  coat,  the  shaggy  skin, 
Bat  that  all-chilling  breath  shall  pierce  within. 
Not  Iris  rongh  hide  can  then  the  ox  avail; 
The  loug-hair'd  goat  defenceless  feels  the  gale  5 
-  Yet  vain  the  northVwind's  rushing  strength 

to  wound  [around. 

The  flock,    whti    thickening    fleeces  fenced 
Br  bows  the  old  man,  crook'd  beneath  the 

storm ;  [form. 

But  spares  the  smooth-skin'd  virgin's  tender 
Yet  from  bland  Venus*  mystic  rites  aloof, 
She  safe  abides  beneath  her  mother's  roof: 
The  suppling  waters  of  the  bath  she  swims, 
With  shining  ointment  sleeks  her  dainty  limbs; 
In  her  soft  chamber  pillowM  to  repose. 
.  While  through  the  wintry  nights  the  tempest 

blows. 

Institutes  of  Christian  Perfection* 
Of  Macarius  the  Egyptian,  called  the 
Great.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  by 
Granville  Penn,  Esq.  12mo.  Murray 
London,  18 16. 

This  Macarius,  the  Saint,  is  called 
the  Great,  to  distinguish  him  among 
the  fifty  who  bore  the  same  name  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church.  In  fact, 
the  name  was  as  common  as  Felix  among 
the  Latins,  and  was,  like  that,  esteemed 
a  name  of  good  omen.  He  was  born 
A.  D.  301,  in  the  province  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  was  a  pupil  of  An- 
tony, the  founder,  say  some,-r-of  the 
Hermit  life  in  Lower  fegypt.  But,  we 
rather  think,  that  seclusion  -  had  long 
been  a  practice  in  that  country;  and 
that  the  violent  persecutions  directed 
against  Christianity  did  no  more  than 
revive,  and  perhaps,  for  the  moment, 


Institutes  of  ^Christian  Perfection.  [40& 

justify  that  disposition*  The  history  of 
the  Therapeutoe  strongly  favours  this 
hypothesis. 

An  Egyptian  speaking  in  Greek,  was 
no  great  wonder,  in  those  days ;  bat  in 
examining  his,  works,  it  is  a  particular 
that  demands  attention  ;  especially, 
since  Theologians  have  been  intent  on 
affixing  certain  ideas,  only,  to  certain 
expressions. 

If  we  mistake  not,  a  disposition  is 
reviving  to  look  back  to  the  early  wri- 
ters of  the  Christian  Church ;  and   we 

commend  it always  supposing,  that 

due  allowances  will  be  made  for  the 
probable  imperfections  inseparable  from 
such  antient  remains.  The  work,  be- 
fore us,  for  instance,  does  not  appear 
to  be  one  regular  discourse  or  treatise, 
compacted  by  that  continued  connexion 
of  argument,  which  leads  to  a  final  and 
forcible  result.  It  rather  seems  to  be 
a  number  of  detached  paragraphs,  of 
various,  character,  judicious  or  mixed, 
as  if  preparatory  to  discourses  intended 
for  delivery,  or  as  if  selected  by  some 
pious  pupil  from  discourses  he  had 
heard  with  pleasure.  The  illustrations 
are  usnally  simple ;  the  author  hajl 
studied  scripture  carefully ;  and  his 
quotations  are  useful  in  more  than  the 
mere  senses  in  which  they  are  applied. 
Mr.  Penn  has  taken  occasion  from  them 
to  add  ingenious  notes,  which  do  him 
credit.  iThe  following,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  consideration  of  some  among  us 
whose  labours  have  been  directed  to  en- 
quiries after  predictions  of  future  events. 
It  meets  an  opinion,  that  we  have  ac- 
knowledged, —  which,  nevertheless,  we 
refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 

God,  forasmuch  as  He  is  gracious  and 
loving  to  mankind,  is  long-suffering,  and 
patiently  awaits  the  repentance  of  every 
sinner ;  and  accounts  the  con  version  of  every 
one  that  repents  as  a  joy  and  festivity  in 
heaven  :  for  He  Himself  said,  "  there  it  jay 
u  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  V 

But  if  any  one,  sensible  of  that  goodness 
and  long  suffering  through  which  God  ab- 
stains from  visiting  upon  him  his  sins,  shall 
at  the  same  time  slight  his  commandments, 
and  only  use  that  mercy  as  a  motive  to  dis- 
regard them ;  that  man, '  adding  sin  to 
sin,  and  heaping  up  transgression  upon 
transgression,  and  audacity  upon  audacity. 


'     •  Luke,  xv.  10.— Horn.  iv.  ti,  dec. 
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fills  up  the  measure  of  guilt,  and  remains 
thenceforth  so  fallen  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
covered :  but,  having  lived  his  life  in  vain, 
and  being  united  to  the  Evil  One  unto  the 
end,  he  finally  perishes.  Thus  it  befel  So- 
dom ;  for  the  bounds  of  sin  being  filled  up 
and  overflowing,  and  no  spark  of  repent- 
suce  remaining  among  theih,  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  destruction  of  firefrom 
the  Divine  Judgment.  And  so  in  the  days 
of  Noah;  for  mankind  having  yielded  them- 
selves with  unbridled  liceutiousness  to  all 
the  impulses  of  evil,  and  manifesting  no 
evidence  of  repentance,  they  raised  up 
such  a  pile  of  sins  upon  themselves  as  drew 
down  the  destruction  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  same  also  befel  the  Egyptians,  for  their 
transgressions  against  God,  and  their  cruel- 
ty towards  his  people.  Yet  He  was  mer- 
ciful, and  did  not  send  destruction  upon 
them  at  once,  but  strove  by  successive 
chastisements  to  convert  them  to  repent- 
ance. But  when,  after  all  those  gracious 
endeavours  to  reclaim  them,  they  still  de- 
voted themselves  to  evil,  and  persisted  in 
their  unbelief,  and  pursued  and  persecuted 
the  people  of  God,  which  He  Himself  had 
led  forth;  then  the  divine  vengeance  over- 
took them,  and  destroyed  them  all.  The 
same  method  of  long-suffering  was  exer- 
cised towards  Israel,  when  they  likewise 
bad  sinned  against  God,  and  had  slain 
His  servants  the  prophets  ;  but  when  they 
proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  of  wicked- 
ness as  to  fee)  no  reverential  awe  for  the 
Majesty  of  the  Master  Himself,  they 
were  then,  once  and  for  ever,  cast 
cut  aad  overthrown ;  and  prophecy,  priest- 
hood, and  worship,  were  taken  away  from 
them*  and  given  to  other  nations  which 
believed  iu  Him. 

We  add  Mr.  P.**  note  on  this  pas- 


KA0AX1AB  airij9Xu0ii<ra»  *eu  x*rt- 
|Mw«.  The  meaning  of  this  eminent  Fa- 
ther in  this  place,  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  his 
own  words  in  two  passages  of  his  Fourth 
Homily,  where  he  speaks  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject :  c.  xx.  p.  62.  "  Thus  their  Temple  is 
"delivered  up  to  the  nations  unto  the 
••  end;- -eie  TEAOZ— and  they  have  been 
*•  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth  by  the 
M  princes  who  have  made  them  captive; 
«*  being  commanded  never    to    return    to 

«*  THEIR    OWN     PLACES." p^MTt     US     T8S 

tbtvs  enatMMy^on  to*t«j  xiXsua-Qtvrts.  And 
at  p.  66,  M  Having  filled  up  and  exceeded 
-  the  ftillest  measure  of  sin,  by  laying  their 
**  bands  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Master, 
*•  they  are  abandoned  by  God  unto  the 
fwd."— EH  TEAOI  KanXuf  Oitrts.  In  all 
these  passages,  Macarius  only  speaks  after 


the    express   declaration    of    St    Paid*' 

in  1  Thess.  ii.  l6,t<pQa<jt  Si  sv%  auras  n  »pyn 
EI2  TJEAOI. — "  Wherefore  wrath  is  com* 
upon  them  unto  the  end."  This  declara- 
tion of 'the  Apostle  was  never  misappre- 
hended in  the  primitive  Church,  and  the 
truth  which  it  conveyed  was  received  and 
embraced  without  repugnance  or  diversity 
by  the  primitive.  Fathers.  Thus  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Vulgate  reads :  "  pervenit  cnim 
ira  Dei  super  illos  in  fin  em;"  and,  ac- 
cordingly, St.  Jerom,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  c.  i.,  thus  propounds  the  truth 
therein  divinely  revealed:  "  usque  ad 
"  finem  perseverabit  vastitas  Judaorum-~ . 
"  the  devastation  of  the  Jems  miU  continue  - 
unto  the  end."  And  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  Homilies  against  the  Jews,  declares, 
upon  the  same  apostolical  authority,  £?.#  * 
'EHX  2YNTEAE1A2  xafo%u  avras  «  $«to« 
awm — the  present  captivity,  u ill  attend  the 
Jews  unto  the  consummation;"  Adv. 
Jud.  Horn.  vi.  Why  our  English  version  has 
obscured  and  frustrated  this  great  and  ias* 
portant  truth,  by  rendering  the  text 
"  Wherefore  wrath  hath  come  upon  then 
"  to  tlu  uttermost?  it  would  noWbe  easy 
to  conjecture;  but  certainly,  there  is 
scarcely  a  truth  of  Scripture  which  needs) 
more  to  be  exposed  and  enforced  in  the 
present  fanciful  age,  when  the  most  un- 
supported fictions  are  embraced,  with  an 
avidity  suited  to  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
re-assembling  of  the  Jews,  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  in  Palestine,  as  a  sepa- 
rate nation  5  although  it  was  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel  '•  to  break  down  the  middle- 
"  wall  of  partition  between  us  and  tbem, 
"  and  to  make  of  the  two  one  new  man— 
and  to  make  no  difference  between  Jew 
"  and  Greek :"  and  although  St  Paul  has 
pointedly  declared,  that  "  the  salvation  of 
Israel,"  prefigured  in  the  prophecies  as 
"  their  restoration,"  is  u  a  mystery,"  that  . 
is,  a  thing  concealed  from  the  comprehen- 
sion and  penetration  of  man  until  it  shall 
be  revealed;  which  would  not  be  the  case, 
if  it  was  such  as  is  familiarly  described  by 
some  writers  amongst  us.  And  the  Apos- 
tle concludes  upon  this  subject  with  an 
exclamation,  testifying,  that "  Govs  judg- 
ments" in  this  ipystery, "  are.uusearchabie, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out.*'  Horn. 
xi.  26,  33. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  P. 
had,  at  least,  glauced  pt  the  implied 
reservation  in  our  Lord's  expression, 
"  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by 
the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  be  fulfilled.  This  has  the 
air  of  intending  a  restoration,  after-  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 
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W*  Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  Inca+naUtm,  considered    aud 
maintained    on    the    Principles  of  Ju- 
daism. By  Rev.  J.  Oxlee.  8vo.  price  12s. 
Hatchard,  London.   1845. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  very  la- 
borious   undertaking,    which,    on    the 
present  occasion,  we  shall  do  no  more 
than  notice.  The  Reverend  author  seeks 
in*  the  writings  of  Jewish  expositors  for 
expressions  and  sentiments  to  prove  his 
proposition,  that  their  nation  formerly 
acknowledged    a   Trinity,     We  believe 
tKey  did :  we  believe  also,  that  so  did  most 
of  the  literate  nations  of  the  earth.  This 

Sriume  is  particularly  addressed  to  the 
ouse  of  Israel ;  and  we  could  earnestly 
wish,  that  its  effect  on  their  minds 
mjight  be  answerable  to  the  solicitude 
and  diligence  of  the  learned  writer.  So 
far  as  our  observation  has  extended, 
there  is  a  principle  distinct  from  that  t>f 
aaxiety  t<i» discover  truth,  at  present  in 
powerful  operation  among  those  to  whom 
Mr  Oxlee  directs  this  benevolence  :— 
Though  Truth  be,  in  itself,  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  diamonds,  yet  we 
conjecture  that  were  both  offered  to  this 
people,  at  the  same  instant, — the  dia- 
monds would  meet  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic votaries,  andffnd  the  most  favour- 
able reception  among  by  far  the  greatest 
majority. 


Metrology :  or  an  Exposition  of  Weigh  Is 
and  Measures,  chiefly  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  By  P.  Kelly,  LL.  D. 
Svo.  pp.  150.  Lackiogiou,  London. 
1816V 

By  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  together  with  the  public  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  it,  we  are  induced  to 
give  this  work  the  earliest  possible  no- 
tice. We  wish  the  public  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity for  regulating  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  the  United  Kingdom  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  extent,  by  the  same 
standard.  It  is  the  only  way  to  do  jus- 
tice between  buyer  and  seller;  both 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this 
mutual  convenience.  We  include  Ire- 
lajtd  in  this  wish ;  because,  there  are 


certain  points  of  general  sovereignty 
which  cannot  be  too  universally  aequies* 
ced  in,  and  which,  while  unadopted,  are 
standing  indications  of  differences  where 
no  difference  ought  to  exist.  (Such  are 
the  circulation  of  the  same  coin,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  same  weights  and  mea- 
sures. On  this  subject,  the  following 
distich  of  Budeus  is  strictly  applica- 
ble :— 

Una  Jides,  paadws,  meitsura,  mmeta  sit  una. 

Et  status  itiouus  totms  orbis  erit. 
One  faith,  one  weight,  one  measure,  sod  one ' 

coin, 
Would  toon  the  jarring  world  in  friendship 
join. 

Dm  Re  Xumnuurw.  L.  i,  e.  8. 

In   treating   a   practical  '  subject,   it ' 
should  be  recollected  that  it  falls  much 
more  to  the  lot  of  the  commonalty  than 
of  the  learned  in  daily  and  constant  use,  ^ 
We    have    known  very    ingenious  in*-* 
ventions  completely  ruined  by  a  single* 
remark:  "  Yes,  very  pretty;  but  myt 
servants  are  no  philosophers"     '■ 

It  is  probably  from  this  canse  that* 
the  metrical  division  is  not  thoroughly 
settled  in  France.  The  learned  adopt 
it;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not 
learned  ;  and  having  with  great  trouble 
acquired  another  mode  of  operation, 
they  will  hardly  quit  that  to  adopt  this. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  on  a  subject* 
on  which  our  opinion  has  been  already.* 
stated.     Water   has  received  our  suf- 
frage; as  the  roost  facile   and  simple  of 
all  standards.*    The  history  of  the  new  * 
system  in  France,,  is  described  in  a  very 
instructive  manner,  by  a  correspondent* 
of  Dr.  Kelly, 

"  The  introduction  of  the  new  system  or 
weights  and  measures  into' France,  has  ex- 
perienced, as  might  be  expected,  the  great- 
est and  most  general  opposition.  There 
were  two  enemies  to  be  contended  with, 
hard  indeed  to  be  conquered;  first,  habit, 
which  particularly  with  the  common  peo- 
ple is  second  nature,  and  which  has  made 
them  always  distrust  the  use  that  the  mer- 
chants might  make  of  these  new  weights 
and  measures  to  their  detriment ;  and  they 
were  the  more  suspicious,  as  all  the  new* 
Greek  denominations  were  foreigu  to  theis 
ears.  It  was  found  too  late,  that  it  was 
wrong  not  to  preserve,  at  least  for  some. 


•   Compare  Panorama,  Vol.  L  N.  S. 
}>.  193,  &c. 
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time,  or  perhaps  for  ever,  the  old  denomi- 
nations, applying  them  to  the  new  mea- 
sures. There  waa  an  endeavour  made  af- 
terwards to  remedy  it,  by  an  attempt  at 
conciliation,  which  1  shall  mention  pre- 
sently, which  has  not  had  all  the  good  ef~ 
feet  that  was  expected,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  prodnced  new  inconveniences. 

"  Secondly,  private  interest,  that  wilful 
blindness  whose  eyes  it  is  so  hard  to  open. 
The  generality  of  shopkeepers  thought  er- 
roneously, that  their  profits  depended  ex- 
clusively, on  the  study  that  they  had  made 
of  the  relations  between  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  country  of  production, 
with  those  of  the  places  of  consumption. 
Hiey  thought  their  trade  would  be  de- 
stroyed, when  the  consumer  could  easily 
calculate  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  j  and 
from  that  time  they  used  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  oppose  the  admission  of  this  new 
system. 

M  These  various  oppositions,  however, 
began  to  give  way,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  been  at  last  entirely  sur- 
mounted, if  the  government  had  persisted 
in  refusing  any  concession. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
Imperial  Government,  about  the  year  1812, 
with  a  view  to  join  the  respect  due  to  old 
habits,  with  the  preservation  of  the  new 
system,  allowed,  for  a  limited  time,  that, 
instead  of  different  fractions  of  the  new 
weights  and  measures,  others  called  usutlle 
shook!  be  formed,  bringing  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  value  of  those  anciently 
in  use  j  thus  for  example  a  half  kilogram- 
me forms  at  present  a  new  measure  called 
the  livre  usuetle  j  it  is  not  exactly  the  old 
livre,  poid$  de  marc,  but  nearly  3  gros 
(grains)  more. 

M  Thus  then  the  new  system  is  still  pre- 
served, since  this  new  weight  is  exactly 
half  of  the  kilogramme;  but  by  a  conces- 
sion, much  to  be  regretted,  it  has  been 
permitted  to  divide  this  half  kilogramme, 
not  by  decimals,  but,  like  the  old-  livre, 
into  id  ounces,  and  the  other  divisions  as 
in  the  ancient  poids  de  marc  In  a  word, 
this  new  ounce  and  its  divisions  depart  so 
widely  from  the  gramme,  that  the  propor- 
tion cannot  be  discovered  without  the  aid 
of  calculation.  Similar  concessions  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  divisions  of 
measures  of  extent  and  capacity,  and  to 
these  changes  people  very  naturally,  bend, 
because  they  come  near  their  old  habits j 
but  tbey  remove  them  farther  from  the  new 
decimal  system,  which  it  is  still  intended 
to  preserve,  and  to  establish  in  the  end.1' 

These  facts  afford  valuable  bints  to 
ear  Government ;  and  to  those  scientific 


mm,  into  wbeee^  hands- otnrGereanroetrt 
may  commit  the  enquiry.  i 

The  work  answers  its  title,  and' we 
recommend  it  to  those  who  are  active  It 
interested  in  the  subject.  t 


Catechism  of  Political  Economy,  o j 
Familiar  Conversations  ou  the.  &f  anne? 
in  which  Wealth  is  produced*  distributed^ 
and  consumed  in  Society.  By  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  J.  Richter*  8yo.  price  6a. 
Sherwood  and  Co.  Loodon.  1810. 

The  French  nation  has  rarely  shone 
with  continued  and  steady  brilliancy  on 
the  subject  of  Politics!  Economy ;  and 
perhaps  our  countrymen  are  somewhat 
•  too  ready  to  conclude— therefore  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  fact 
is  not  so:  for  those  Frenchmen  who 
have  reasoned  well,  have  occasionally 
reasoned  very  well,  and  much  may  be 
learned  from  them.  The  work  before 
us  was  intended  for  the  writer's  country- 
men ;  the  subject  is  not  so  new  in  Eng- 
land as  it  was  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
;it  may  happen,  that  some  among  us  who 
have  little  acqaintance  with  Sir  James 
Stewart,  or  Adam  Smith,  may  derive, 
advantage  from  this  compendium.  Mr* 
Say  is,  certainly,  an  observant  man* 
though,  perhaps,  sometimes  too  theore- 
tical, with  a  disposition  to  fine-draw  a: 
proposition.  This  work  contains  truths, 
which  it  would  well  become  politicians, 
to  consider,  and  to  meditate  with  ear- 
nestness ;  but,  we  shall  prefer  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  its  manner  and  execution  a 
more  private  example :— Our  readers  who 
duly  profit  by  it,  will  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  author,  and  with  us ;  and  more 
than  equally  with  themselves. 

WHAT  difference  is  there  between  the 
words  Expence  and  Consumption. 

Expence  is  the  purchase  of  a  thing  to  be 
consumed,  and  as,  in  general,  one  only: 
buys  what  one  intends  to  consume,  the 
words  expence  and  consumption  are  often 
used  for  one  another.  It  is,  however,  pro* 
per  to  remark,  that  when  one  buys  a  pro-, 
duct,  we  exchange  the  value  we  are  wil- 
ling to  give  up  for  one  of  which  we  are  in 
want :  the  value  of  a  crown,  for  instance* 
for  the  value  of  a  handkerchief. .  We  are 
still  as  rich  when  we  have  made  the  put-,. 
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chase  as  wfe  were  before,  only  we  possess 
in  the  form  of  a  handkerchief  what  we  be- 
fore had  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  We  do 
not  begin  to  lose  this  value  until  we  begin 
to  use  the  handkerchief,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  consumption  is  finished  that  we 
are  poorer  by  a  crown.  It  is  not  then  in 
buying,  but  in  consuming,  that  we  dissi- 
pate our  property.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  the  cha- 
racter and  economical  talents  of  the  wo- 
man, who  directs  the  greater  part  of  the 
consumption  of  the  family,  assists  mate- 
rially to  preserve  fortunes. 

What  do  you  understand  by  economical 
talents } 

It  is  the  talent  of  deciding  judiciously 
what  consumption  may  be  permitted,  and 
what  must  be  prohibited,  in  that  state  of 
fortune  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  income  we  hare. 

What  do  you  understand  by  avarice  ? 
We  are  avaricious  When  we  deprive 
ourselves,  or  those  dependent  upon  us,  of 
those  consumptions  which  we  might  permit 
according  to  our  incomes. 

Is  H  avaricious  not  to  expend  the  whole 
of  one's  income  f 

No;  for  it  is  only  by  the  savings  which 
are  made  from  i reproductive  consumption, 
that  we  can  hope  to  enjoy  repose  in  our 
old  days,  and  to  procure  an  establishment 
for  our  families. 

Do  we  do  any  wrong  to  society  hy  thus 
amassing  a  productive  capital,  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  ourselves,  or  suffering  those  be- 
wtging  to  us  to  enjoy,  the  profits  it  will 
produce? 

On  the  contrary,  capitals,  accumulated 
by  individuals,  add  so  much  to  the  total 
capital  of  society  j  and  as  a  capita]  placed, 
that  is,  employed  reproductiveiy,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  give  activity  to  in- 
dustry, every  person  who  spares  from  bis 
revenue  to  and  to  his  capital,  procures,  to 
a  certain  number  of  persons  who  have  no- 
thing but 'their  industry,  the  means  of  de- 
riving a  revenue  from  their  talents. 

Are  not  some  consumptions  belter  mana- 
ged than  others  ? 

Yes:  they  are  those  which  procure 
greater  satisfaction,  in  proportion  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  values  which  they  occasion. 
Such  are  the  consumptions  which  satisfy 
the  real,  rather  than  fictitious,  wants. — 
Wholesome  food,  decent  clothing,  conve- 
nient lodgings,  are  consumptions  more 
fitting  and  better  regulated  than  luxurious 
food,  foppish  clothing,  and  stately  habita- 
tions. More  true  satisfaction  results  from 
the  first  than  the  last 

What  do  you  consider  besides,  as  well  re- 
gulated consumptions  f 

The  consumption  of  products  of  the  best 


quality  of  every  sort,  although  they  may 
cost  more. 

For  o,hal  reason  do  you  consider  them  as 
well  regulated  consumptions  f 

Because  the  workmanship  employed  on 
a  bad  article  will  be  more  quickly  con- 
sumed than  that  on  a  good  one.  When  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  made  with  bad  leather, 
the  work  of  the  shoemaker,  which  is  used 
up  in  the  same  time  as  the  shoes,  does  not 
cost  less,  and  is  consumed  in  fifteen  days 
instead  of  lasting  two  or  three  months, 
which  it  would  have  done  if  the  leather 
bad  been  good*  The  carriage  of  bad  mer- 
chandize costs  as  much  as  that  of  good, 
which  is  more  advantageous.  Wot  ua- 
tions  have,  consequently,  beside  the  disad- 
vantage of  consuming  less  perfect  produc- 
tions, that  of  paying  dearer  for  them  in 
proportion. 

What  consumptions  do  you  consider  at 
the  worst  regulated  f 

Those  which  procure  more  chagrin  and 
mischief  than  satisfaction:  such  as  the  ex- 
cess of  intemperance,  and  expences  which 
excite  contempt,  or  are  followed  by  pu- 
nishment 


Bardouc  ;  or  the  Goat-herd  of  Mount 
Taurus:  an  Eastern  Tale.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Adrien  de  Samoa. 
Sherwood  and  Co.  London.     1815. 

A  lively  and  specious  jeu  <T  esprit, 
not  without  instruction  and  a  mora). 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  sprightly  ante- 
lope, which  leads  him  into  mischief,  and 
a  graver  goat,  which  remonstrates  against 
his  aberrations,  Bardouc  experiences  a 
variety  of  adventures.  They  are  usually 
treated  in  an  ingenious  manner ;  never- 
theless, our  better  judgment  acknow- 
ledges a  kind  of  reluctance  in  the  tole- 
ration of  speaking  animals,  whether 
goats  or  antelopes.  The  same  caution 
against  vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  migfit 
be  inculcated  by  more  appropriate  per- 
sonages; and  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
might  be  uttered  by  a  superior  profes- 
sor, with  a  beard  of  better  cut.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  suffer  in  a  short  fable  or 
taler  what  we  dislike  in  a  continued  se- 
ries of  adventures,  in  a  history  suffici- 
ently long  to  allow  the  rational  powers 
to  resume  their  proper  superiority  over 
those  of  the  imagination  The  writer 
has  well  studied  the  character  of  his 
countrymen  ;  the  work  has  many  plea- 
cant  strokes  in  it ;  and  it  must  be  placed 
among  the  ingenious  and  amusing. 
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come  delusion,  while  it  has  raised"  up 
others,  under  which  the  honest  magic, 
included  in  the  names  of  husband  and, 
father  has  proved  of  feeble  spell  This* 
must  be  regretted,  whether  or  not  it  be 
wondered  at.  The  town  is  pestered  with 
editions  of  .poems  unworthy  to  see  the 
light-;  and  the  caricature  shops  assign 
reasons-foT  these  '"  Farewells/'  pro  and" 
cea,  with' which  we  shall  not  disgrace 
our  pages.  We  repeat  our  first  observa- 
tion, that  the  noble  writer's  mind  is  ex- 
cited only  by  something  desperate,  or 
dreadful ;  by  storms  of  war,  or  by  con- 
flicting passions  raging  with  uncontrol-i 
lable  vehemence. 

The  story  of  Parisina  includes  adul- 
tery not  to  be  named  :  that  of  the  Siege 
of  Corinth,  is  an  example  of  self  dostruc- 
Hon,  cbmbined  wjth  vengeance  on  ene-^ 
mies,  the  last  resource  of  desperation, 
the  fatal  consequences  of  a  city.takeftf 
byt  storm.  The  tale  is  more  striking«tban 
pleasing;  it  macks  the  character  of  a  rene- 
gado,  who  from  having  been  a  Venetian  of 
promise,  becomes  a  Turkish  commander ;, 
having  been  enamoured  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  -  Mi  not  ti,   Governor  of   Corinth,, 
which  city  is  besieged,  he  would  willing- 
ly have  saved  his  intended  father-in  law, 
tor  the  sake  of  his  troth-plighted  bride. 
Events  disappoint  his  hopes :   the  lady* 
dies  the  evening  before  Corinth  is  as- 
saulted, and  her  father,  after  retreating 
like  a   lion,  to  the  altar  of  the   great 
Church,  fires  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and 
blows    up,   together   with    himself,    the' 
whole  host  of  enemies,  rushing  to  attack  ' 
him.      The  most  striking   part  of  the. 
poem,  is  an  appearance,  for  which  the^ 
renegado,  then  sitting  in  retirement  on' 
the  shore,  cannot  account. 


The  Cottagers  of  the  Lakes.     12mo.  ppl 
235.     Harris,  London. 

'When  the  venerable  Mrs.  Trimmer 
'  established  a  literary  review  of  ele- 
mentary works,  and  books  generally 
intended  for  the  rising  generation,  she 
rendered  ao  important  service  to  society ; 
—she  performed  a  noble  act  4>f  benefi- 
cence, the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt; 
acknowledged,  and  enjoyed,  by  our  chil- 
dren, ajid  our  children's  children.  To 
her  exertions  may  we  fairly  ascribe :  a 
large  portion  of  jbe  judicious  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  early 
education— a  large  portion  of  the  supe- 
rior attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  culture  of  the  youthful  mind.  Thanks 
to  that  good  old  lady,  whose  memory 
will  yet  be  honoured  with  many  a  bles- 
sing, silly  stories,  destitute  equally  of 
rational  amusement  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, are  now  much  less  numerous  than 
formerly.  ,  Even  the  humblest  labours 
of  literature,  appropriated  to  lisping  /in- 
fancy, beam,  not  unfrequently,  with  su 
perior  intelligence. — The  little  tale  which 
has  elicited  these  remarks  affords  a  pleas- 
ing specimen  of  laudable  and  useful  ex  • 
ertion,  in  a  young  female.  Its  object, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  "  is  to  excite 
an  enjoyment  of  the  simple  and  cheer- 
ful pleasures  which  are  invariably  found 
to  arise. from  an  interchange  of  social 
amotion.* —  The  exposition  of  moral 
truths,  the  elucidations  of  general  and 
natural  history,  the  arts,  commerce,  &c. 
contained  in  this  performance,  render  it 
a  desirable  and  unobjectionable  present 
to.  that  class  of  readers  for  which  it. is 
particularly  designed. 

,    i.  i  ■■  i  '  ■         ■  i 

The  Siege  of  Corinth :  a  poem.  Parisina : 

a  poem.    8vo.  pp.  90.    Price  5s.  6d. 

Murray,  London.     1816. 

The  mind  of  the  nohle  writer,  Lord 
-  Byron,  is  not  of  that  temper  to  be  moved' 
by  ordinary  occurrences.  The  placidi- 
ties of  fife  have  not  yet  occupied  his 
vigorous  muse ;  and  though  it  was  hoped, 
that  bis  new  connection  would  have  en- 
twined around  his  heart,  and  closely, 
-  tot,  yet  time  has  dissipated  that  wel- 
ToLI.  Liff.PaM.  No,  20.  tf.S*  JuheI. 


JThere  he  sate  all  heavily, 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  It  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stems, 

Sent  that  soft  and,  tender  moan  ? 

He  lifted  his  head  and  he  looked  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrip  pled  as  &lass  may  be ; 

He  looked  on  the  long  grass — it  waved- not ' 

a  blade; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  conveyed  ? 
He  looked  to  thehanners— each  flig  lay  still, 
So  did  the  leaves  on  Cit heron's  hilt, 
And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 
He  turnedto  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  f 
There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 
Q 
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He,  started  op  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  anned  foe  were  pear. 

'"  God  of  my  fathers !  what  is,  here  ? 

tf  Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

*  So  near  a  hostile  armament  !*' 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deemed  no  more  divine : 

Be  bad  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

Be  g***d,  he  saw :  he,  knew  the  face. 

of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

A  was  Franceses  by  fads  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride !  , 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellowed  with  a  tenderer  streak  • 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  Jips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 
Beside  her  eye  bad  less,  of*  blue ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  itsfiopd,su)l* 
And  its  a laoce,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe,  twining, 
Nought  concealed  her  bosom  shining; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 
Bloating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  showed  whit*  and  bare ; 
And  ere  yet  she.,  made  reply, 
Once  she  railed  her  band  on  high; 
'ft  was  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue* 
Tou  might  ha? e,  seen  the  moon  *}jme  through. 

*    ».,  •    •.   *-  •    *,    * 
Upon  bis  hand  she  laid  her  awn- 
Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilled  to  the 
And  shot  a  chill hess  to  his  heart,        [bone, 
Which  fixed  "him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 
Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 
Be  cooid  not  loose  him  from  its  held; 
Kit  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 
Stake  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 
4s  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white* 
Froze  through  his  bloocj  by  thejr  touch  that 

night. 
The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 
And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like 

stone, 
As  he  looked  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 
So  deeply  changed  from  what  be  knew  i 
Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sanny  day ; 
Apd  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 
And  berwords  came  forth  without ber  breath, 
Apri  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's 

swell,  [dwell. 

And  tliere  seemed  not  a  pulse  in  ber  veins  to 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were 

fired,  {mixed 

dd  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  uo» 
/ith  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
0{  the  restless  who' walk  in  a  troubled  dream. 

•    *%»*•* 
<*  If  nof  for  lore  of  me  be  given 
11  Thus  ranch!  then,  for  the  lave  of  heaveni— 
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M  Again  I  say —that  turban  tear 
u  From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  iwcat 
"  Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  ipsre, 
"  Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shslt  ice 
"  Not  earth— tint's  past — but  heaven,  or  nc. 
a  If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
"  A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 
"  That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 
"  And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within: 
u  But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
"  The  curse  of  him  thou. didst  fonmke; 
"  And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  asd  let 
"  Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 
"  There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon— 
"  Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  fall  sodn— 
'••If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
"  Hath  ceased  ber  shaded  orb  to  veil, 
"  Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
".  Then  God  and  men  are  both s wired; 
"  Dark  will  thy  doom,  be,  darker  still 
"  i;hine  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  looked  to  heaven,  and  saw  oo  high 
The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky  i 
Bift  bis  bearj  was  swollen,  and  tumed,siule} 
,JrJv  deep  interminable  pride. 
'This,  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 
Rolled  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 
He  sue  for  mercy !    He  dismayed 
Be  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  1 
2k,  wronged  by  Venice,  vow,  to  save 
Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave! 
No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder?*  wont, 
And  charged  to  crush  him— let  it  bunt! 
He  looked  upon  it  earnestly, 
Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 
He  watched  it  passing;  it  is  flown: 
Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 
And  thus  he  spake — "  Whate'er  my  fate, 
"  I  am  no  changelieg— >'tid  too  late  '• 
•'The  reed  in  storms  roay  bow  and  inHwr, 
"  Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  mast  saner. 
"  What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 
"  Her  foe  J  n  all,  save  love  to.  thee  * 
"  But  thou  art  safe  :  oh,  fly  with  me  P 
He  turned,  but  abe  is  gone  \ 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  (Ik 
air?  Ifb*> 

He^sawnqt,  he  knew  not j  but  nothing » 

U    V**       1"  m  " 

Illustrations  of  Hogarth;  i. 1.  Hogsrt* 
Illustrated  from  passages  in  Auibon 
he  never  read,  and  could*  not  under* 
stand,  pp.  55.  Nkhelft,  tad* 
1616.  . 

The  Illustrations  are  in  general  exactat* 
tationsfrom  the  respective  Authors :  «**» 
they  are  not  so,  the.  devjatkms  or  molds' 
tiona;,are  nptice^.  For  t^ese,  if  ef5?ff' 
should  see  the  .light?  some  •PP^fl'J 
neceeaary.  thelelfrnetf  fiaufe^wj* 
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iH  perhaps  disgusted,  the  candid  Reader 
annoyed,  and  the  geaf  fe  Reader  Surprised, 
to  6m  the  liberties  Interpolation  has  some- 
timee  Ukeo — Verses  long  or  thort,  muti- 
lated or  barbarously  extended,  like  victims 
on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  or  at  least  like  the 
trookle-bed  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  pigging  toge- 
ther, beads  and  points,"  hitched  iuto  rbjme 
without  reason ,  and,  as  Pope  says, 

*  Wondering  bow  the  devil  they  got  there* 

Such  is  the  author's  account  of  his 
jeu  fcsprit,  in  which,  Hogarth  is  made 
LmUnt  or  Latin  is  made  Hogarth,  by  the 
force  of  words— or,  rather  by  force  put 
upon  words  [tfojecta  membra   potict]— 
greater  in  power  and  spell,  than  that  with 
which  necromancers  formerly  raised' the 
dead.     That  the  vices  of  humanity  are 
much  the  same  in  all  ages,  is  correctly 
true}  and  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age  s«gy  tart*  be  quoted  as*  witnesses  in 
proof  of  this.     We  say  fairly — and  we 
gtvfe  this  learned  tndagator  leave  to  make 
them  the  amende  honorable  by  rendering 
Ms  talent  at  faceiia  by  their  means  ser- 
viceable to  morals.     He  may  take  the 
hint  from  his  own  illustration  of  the  last 
plate  of  the  "  Harlot's  Progress/9 
Cmtattrophe : 
Plate  VI.  Thirteen  Figures  t 
Vivil  Onatus ; 
Hatrem  ipsam,  es  ssgritodine  Hat, 
MwenuB,  Mors  consteuta  est> 

Scene : 
Meerenteis,  fienteis,  lacrumanteis,  et  mite- 

lafttetsf. 

Epilogut ; 
Et  awf|  hen !  qoanti  et  quants  sua  funera 


ttJt  Flos  in  septis  secretis  nascitnr  hortia, 
Jgootus  pecori,  nnllo  coavulsis  aratro; 
Quern  mulcent  auras,  firraat  sol,  educat  i  ruber, 
Muitt  ilium  pueriy.  molts  optavere  puellss. 
Idem,  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungue, 
NaOi  Ulnm  pueri,  nulla  optavere  puellas. 
Sic  Virgo,  dam  iutacta  manet,  ■  ■<   ■* 


*Ter.  frform.  Act  V.  S.  t.  -  Vide  Donatum 

in  verbum  Hac* 
footer  Ednii  Fragment.    Vide  Prescoh  on 

Horace,  b\i. 

(Juvenal,  VIIJ.  I0g.  JCatullus,  IX 
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oronarcr  Han  at  aaiTisn  couwties. 
The  circumstances  which  were  thought 
to  redder  'expedient  the  suspension  of  the 
publication  6t'  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  Qrj-  ' 
tish  Cdunties  being  now  removed,  the  publi- 
cation of  them  is  resumed,  and  they  may  Be 
obtained,  as  formerly,  at  the  Drawing  Room 
in  the  Tower,  or  of  Mr.  Fadeo,  Charing 
Cross.  As  the  suspension  was  only  intended 
to  be  temporary,  not  merely  the  operations 
of  tHe  Trigonometrical  Survey*  but  those  oV 
the  Mapping  and  Engraving,  have  been  rei 
gularly  carried  on  during  that  period  undA 
the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Murige;  so 
that  several  County  Maps  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  almost  immediately.  The  Maps  of 
Com Wa(l,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire;  Hamp- 
shire (Including  the  Isle  of  Wight);  Sussex, 
and  that  ]part  of  Kent  which  Squares  in  oh 
the  Sussex  side  with  the  general  work,  will 
he  published  in  a  very  few  weeks :  and  k 
separate  map  of  the  Isle  df  Wight  Is  now  on 
sale.  The  maps  of  all  the  contiguous  coiln* 
tiel  north  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
engravers:  and  that  of  the  whole  County  or 
Kent  is  re-en  graving  and  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness. When  the  several  plats  and  jidr* 
tions  now  planning  by  the  surveyors  are 
finished,  at  least  three-fifths  of  England  ana; 
Wales  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  successive^ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers ;  and  the 
whole  will  be  carried  On  with  all  possible 
expedition  consistent  with  accuracy.  These 
mapB  are  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  a 
scale  that  admits  of  an  attention  to  minutis) 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  disregarded  la 
maps  of  smaller  size.  Hence,  it  may  not 
only  be  expected  tliat  the  general  outline 
and  the  prominent  physical  circumstanced 
shall  be  correctly  delineated, '  but  that  the 
minuter  points  and  peculiarities  which  are* 
interesting  to  the  topographer  and  the  antk 
quarian  shall  be  perssinently  marked  and 
readily  traced,  in  these  maps. 
•    •«••• 

works  anhofcwced  por  publication.. 

aoriculturr  and  rural  ecoromy.  •' 
Speedily  will  be  published,  The  Florist's 
Manual ;  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a 
gay  Flower  Garden:  with  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  Flowers  frdm  Insects,  &d. 
By  the  Author  of  Botanical  Dialogues,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Vegetable 
life. 

RISUCAL   LITERATURE.       .  . 

Mr.  Bagster  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  Poiyglott  Bible,  which  is  to  comprise  um 
Hebrew  teat  of  Vander  Hoogut;  the,&&S- 
ritan  Pentateuch ;  the  Greek  Version  of  the 
JLXX,  from  the  text  of  Cardinal  Qufefta 
(which  Bos  follows^  with  an  Index  coV* 
tatsnog  such  parts  as  are  found  to  differ  to 
«VlSftioilofO|^)  iaei«lir.Vttl|a«al 
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.Clement  VIII. ;  the  Text  us  receptus  of  tee 
Greek  Testament,  with  an  Index  exhibiting 
^the  select  various  readings  of  Griesbach's 
edition;  »u  improved  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Pesheeto  Nt-w  Testament;  and  the  English 
Version,  with  a  copious  and  origmal  coUec- 
tion  of  references.  .  Every  separate  depart- 
ment has  its  distinct  Editor.  The  Pros- 
pectus, which  is  now  before  the  Public,  is 
delivered  gratis,  and  consists  of  32  pages, 
printed  with  the  type  and  on  the  same  pa^er 
as  the  Worjc  itself,  and  exhibits  the  plan 
'and  form,  with  specimens  of  the  respective 
texts,  and  the  prefaces  to  each  particular 
"part.  -*     - 

The  Work  is  to  be  completed  in  one. 
quarto  volume;  it  will  also  appear  in  four 
pocket  volumes,  which  are  arranged  in  such 
a  manner,  tliat  any  combination  may  be 
fornieu  of  the  aboveineutioned  texts  as  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  may  require.  It 
will  be  published  in  five  successive  parts. 
"Part  I.  containing  the  Pentateuch,  will  be 
ready  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  to  which  will 
be  prefixed  concise  Latin  Prolegomena  de- 
tailing the  information  considered  essential 
to  a  work  of  this  nature. 

A  Work  of  gceat  utility  is  also  in  forward- 
ness, entitled  Scripture  Harmony,  or  "  Con- 
cordance of  Parallel  Passages,  being  a  Com- 
mentary ou  the  Bible,  from  its  own  resour- 
ces," consisting  of  500,00t>  references,  fro  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  Blayney,  Canue,  Brown, 
Scott,   and   other  approved   Authors,   who 
have  devoted  their  valuable  services  to  this 
useful  way  of  illustrating  the  pages  of  Inspi- 
ration.   This  body  of  references  is  correctly 
arranged  in  the  usual  order  of  the  books, 
and  printed  on  a  plan  especially  adapted  to 
each  pocket  volume  of  the  Polyglot t  Bible 
about  to  be  published,  bur  equally  useful,  as 
a  separate  work,  for  every  edition  of  the 
sacred  text.    The  convenient  portability  and 
*beauty  of  this  volume  will  strongly  recoin-  . 
mend  its  general  use  to  Ministers  and  others, 
for,  even  when  in  boards,  it  will  not  exceed 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
consequently,  as  it  is  printed  page  for  page 
,with  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  Polyglolt 
Bible,  it  may  be  interleaved  with  either  of 
them  without  increasing  the  size  beyond  that 
of  a  common  Pocket  Bible. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  the  late  William  Hutton,  of 
Birmingham,  including  a  history  of  his  family, 
and  an  account  of  the  riots  at  Birmingham 
in  1791,  is  preparing  for  publication  under 
the  auspices  of  his  daughter.     . 

BOTANY. 

On  the  First  of  June' will  be  published, 
.Part  J.  of  the  Pomona  Britaqnica,  being  a  - 
collection  of  Specimens  of  the  most  esteemed  i 
; .Fruits  at  present. cultivated  in  this  Country.! 


ByG.Brook»baw,Esa.  The  abject  of  this* 
work  is,  by  a  series  or  correct  delineations, 
to  afford  gentlemen' an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  most  choice  and 
valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  which  wilt  enable 
them  to  plant  gardens  and  orchards  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner ;  it  will  also  in- 
troduce to  their  notice  several  sorts  of  supe- 
rior value,  which  are  at  present  but  Itttltf 
known  ;  it  will  also-  contain  actable  -of  the 
comparative  value  of  fruits,  enabling;  them  ** 
one  view  to  select  ,tbe  most  desirable  sorts 
requisite  to  stock  a  garden,  in  proportion  to  * 
its  size"  and  to  tlie 'extent  of  walling  it  may 
contain.  Each  plate  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  letter-press  description. of  the  pentr 
liar  character  a,nd  habits  of  each  fruit.  Part 
ticular  care  will  be  taken  in  pointing  out  the 
sorts  proper  for  forcing  or  open  walls.  The 
leaves  and'  blossoms,  when  they  assist  in* 
marking  the  varieties,  will  be  given;  and 
nothmg'wihVbe  omitted  which  can  m  any 
manner  tend  to  make  the  work  complete.    ; 

DRAfcA. 

The  First  Tweuty-one  Volumes  of'Dib- 
din's  London  Theatre*  with  upwards  of  40* 
Embellishments,  .will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  this  mouth.     . 

flKt    ARTS.  1 

In  the  press;  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
lished,  in  imperial  quarto,  engraved  on  sixty 
double  plates,  price  Five  Guineas  in  boards, 
The  Elgin  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
at  Athens:  selected  from  the  second. and 
fourth  volumes  of  Stuart  and  Revelt's  Anti- 

Suities  of  Athens.  •  To  which  will  be  pre- 
xed,  the  interesting  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
specting the  Ear)  of  Elgin's  Collection  of 
Sculptured  Marbles;  also  a  Historical.  Ac* 
count  of  the  Temple.  As  the  Plates  of  this 
Work  are  already  engraved,  the  Volume 
will  be  readv  for  delivery  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  at  Mr.  Taylor's  Architectural  L^ 
brary. 

Now  in  the  course  of  publication,  Rjzypt, 
a  Series  of  Engravings  exhibiting  the  Sce- 
nery, Antiquities,  Architecture,  Costume, 
Inhabitants,  Animals,  &c.  of  that  country, 
selected  from  the  celebrated  work  by  Baron 
Vivant  Denon,  Directeur  General  des  Mu- 
sees,  &c. — This  Work  will  comprise  One 
Hundred  Rod  Ten  Engravings  by  the  first 
Artists,  with  Descriptions  and  Explanations, 
in  French  and  English.  It  will  be  completed 
in  Twenty  Parts,  extra  large  folio,  price 
Five  Sinking!  each,  in  the  course  of  1816. 
Xhe  unprecedented  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages possessed  and  ..industriously  un- 
proved by  Baron  Denon  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  French,  have  conferred 
•gn  his  designs,  aud  writings  an  unparalleled 
but  well  merited  celebrity,     The tbriUbncj 
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of  ns  ttylfc,  the  anmtatkm  of  bit  descripi 
tiorre,  the  justness  of  his  observations,  the 
fidelity  of  his  details,  supported  and  com- 
pleted by  the  exqoisite  prod  act  J  01  is  of  his 
pencil,  unite  to  confer  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest on  his  work.  An  everit  so  remarkable 
as' the  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  a  powerful 
army,  accompanied  by  a  subsidiary  troop  of 
artists,  and  learned  men,  enables  the  public 
ta  possess  faithful  representations  aud  cor- 
rect descripiioas  of  those  objects  of  ancient 
Aft  which  equally  interest  the  Architect  and 
the  Scholar  the  Artist  and  the  Patron.  Dr. 
B«  D.Jp$rke,  whose  truveh  are  id  a  course 
uf  publication,  bavuig  passed  through  the 
same  districts  as  Baron  Denon,  refers  per-, 
petuajly  to  the, pl»tes, contained  in  this  work 
as  illustrative  of  his  volumes.  This  series  of 
Engravings,  therefore,  forms  a  valuable  and 
necessary  supplement  to  the.  works  of  that 
learned  traveller 

.  Mr.  James  Dallaway  will  soon  publish,  in 
imperial  octavo,  Statuary  and  Sculpture 
among  the  Ancients  ;  with  some  account  of 
specimens  preserved  iu  .England ;  einbel- 
\  iisned  with  numerous  etchings. 

'     .       .     BISfOftY. 

Sir  George  Buck's  History  of  Richard  the 
Tbird  is  printing  from  the  original  MS.  in 
the  possession  of  the  editor,  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  notes  aud  documents,  by  Charles. 
Yarnold,  Esq.  in  a  quarto  volume. 

MEDICINE    AND   CHIRUROERT. 

Dr.  Alex.  Marcet,  one  of  the  physicians 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  will  soon  publish  an 
Essay  on  the  Chemical  tyistory  and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi,  with  plates. 

Dr  John  Reed,  formerly  physician  to  the 
Finsbury  Dispensary,  has  iu  the  press,  Essays 
on  Nervous  and  Hypochondriacal  Diseases, 
'and  other  subjects. 

DK  W.  R.  Clanny  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Gilsland, 
in  wbrch  is  given  an  account  of  their  che- 
mical composition  and  medicinal  qualities. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr.  Berry,  late  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
and  Author  of  a  History  of  Guernsey,  has  in 
the-press  a  Series  ot  Tables  entitled,  "  The 
Geutalogical  Mythology,"  intended  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  classical  students. 
The:  work  has  received  the  sanction  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  kingdom, 
to  whom  the  MS  lias  been  submitted. 
-  The  Third  Volume  of  the- Pulpit;  being 
a  Biographical  and  Literary  Account  of  Emi- 
nent Popular  Preachers,  by  Gnesiinus,  wiH 
appear  early  iu  the  present  month. 

£)r.  Hughson,  the  historian,  is  engaged,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  .JLc-rd  Mayor,  on  a 
work  relative  to.  the  Privileges  of  London 
aod^ontawatk^  as  specified  and  continued 


by  various  charters,  statuses,  customs,  Sec, 
Since  the  commencement  of  l3r.  H's.  labo- 
rious investigation  of  these  subjects,  the  in«-  • 
habitants  ot  Southwark  have  been  extremely 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  validity  of  those 
privileges  which  the  Corporation  of  Loudon 
claim  to  exercise  in  that  district,  as  13  evinced 
•by  their  re-establishing  various  Courts  of 
Record  in  that  Borough.  Of  this  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  which  ought  to  be  in* 
the  hands  of  every  Freeman  of  London, 
only  a  limited  number  will  be  printed. 

Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  missionary  in  Mysore, 
•  has  in  the  press,  in  a  quarto  volume,  a  De- 
scription of  the  People  of  India,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  their  separation  into  casts. 

A  Historical  Account,  interspersed  with 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Saxony,  will  soon  appear  in  a> 
crown  octavo  volume,  embellished  with  por- 
traits. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland, containing  accounts  of  the 
fatal  explosions,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  means  proposed  for  their  remedy.    • 

novels. 
A  Novel,  entitled  '  Adolphe'  will  shortly 
"appear  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  ftf.' 
Benjamin  de  Constant,  author  of  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Wallstein,  &c. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Colin  St. 
Clyde,  a  Novel,  in  Three  Volumes. 

POETRY. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe,  in  four  volumes,  -with  a  portrait, 
will  soon  appear. 

A  new  satirical  poem,  entitled,  The  Ta- 
lents Run  Mad;  or,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Sixteen,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  by 
the  well  knowu  author  of  All  the  Talents. 

POLITICAL   CCONOMY. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  by 
the  Author  of  Conversations  on  Chymistry, 
are  printing  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

THEOLOGY. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  one  thick  vol. 
12rao  price  6s.  in  boards,  Theological  and 
Literary  Essays'  on  a  great  variety  of  Expe- 
rimental and  interesting  Subjects.  ,  By  the 
Rev.  George.  Glyu  Scruggs,  A.M.  of  Buck* 
i  ogham. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Sermons  oa 
Various  Subjects  aud  Occasions. .  By  G.  S. 
Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long  Newton,  Dur- 
ham.   8vo. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Beachcroft  has  in  the 
press  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 

The  Rev.  John  Hewlett  has  in  the  press, 
in  five  octavo  volumes,  Commentaries  and  . 
Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Translations  of  Sacred 
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SongV  with  mH*s,  by  the  la*  Bishop  Ito*- 
ley,  art  preparing  for  publication. 

The  Works  of  the  Her.  Oliver  Heywood 
are  printing,  id  foar  octavo  volumes. 

Mrs.  West,  Authorof  Letters  to  %  Young 
Van,  &c.  has  in  the^rest,  Scriptural  Es- 
says adapted  to  the  Holidays  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Mrs.  Cappe  has  iu  the  press  a  second 
edition  of  Discourses,  obiefly  on  devotional 
subjects,  by  the  late  Rev*  Newcotne  Cappe. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Bev.  John  Venn's 
Sermons,  in  two  volumes,  will  appear  ia  a 
few  days. 

Ao  edition  of  Stack  house's  History  of 
(be  Bible,  corrected  and  improved  by  Dr. 
©eorge  Gteig,*one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  and 
will  appear  in  Ptfts. 

A  work  on  Scripture  Genealogy  is  in  toe 
neves,  hi  a  royal  quarto  volume,  consisting 
uf  thirty-five  engraved  tables,  exhibiting  the 
genealegY  from  Adam  to  Christ,  eccoav 
panled  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and 
some  curious  vignettes. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  OrmerooYs  His- 
tory af  Cheshire  is  now  in  a  coarse  of  deb- 
very  from  the  publishers,  Messrs*  Ijtcking- 
ton  and  Co.  The  number  of  copies  is  limit- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  fifty*  upon  crown 
folio. 

Mr.  Aston,  Author  of  the  Manchester 
Guide,  has  m  a  state  of  forwardness,  A  Fie- 
ture  of  Manchester  embellished  with  woud- 
cuts  of  the  principal  buildings. 

4ir-Cothbert  Sharp  will  eoon  publish,  A 
History  af  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 


Mr.  Benjamin  Holdich  has  in  the  press, 
A  History  of  Crowlabd  Abbey,  digested 
from  the  materials  of  Mr.  Gough,  including 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Essex's  Observations  on 
the  Abbey. 


WORKS   PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE  AMD   RURAL  BCOMUMT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiolbgy  and  Patho- 
logy of  Trees ;  with  observations  on  the  bar-' 
fenness  and  canker  of  fruit  trees,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure.  By  R.  Lyon, 
Qbmely  Garden,  Edinburgh.  With  an  en- 
graving.   8vo.  K)s.  fid. 

R1BUOORAPHT. 

Dibdin*s  Ames,  Volume  >the  Third ;  con- 
taining engraved  portraits  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
George  Steevens,  and  Isaac  Reed,  with  nu- 
merous wood-cuts  and  typographical  embel- 
lishments. 4to.  3*.  I3s%  6o\ 
atoonupsrr. 

Jsfesaoirtr  af  she  late  Thorns*  HolwwA, 


written  by  fatuueK  mA  continued  to  the) 
•  time  of  his  death,  from  bis  diary,  notes,  and 
other  papers.  With  an  original  portrait^ 
after  Opie.    3  vols.  ISmo.  Ij.  la. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary;  Volume* 
XXVII.  Edited  by  Alex.  Chalmers,  fr.S.A* 
8vo.  Us.  Volume  XXVI1L  will  be  puU 
lisbed  on  the  1st  of  July  next, 

OUOaUAPBT. 

A  System  of  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  on  a  new  and  perfectly  easy  a4a*f 
in  which  the  European  boundaries  are  stated 
as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Parts,  November; 
1816.  By  John  Bigland,  Author  of  Letters 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  History  af 
England.  Geographical  and  Historical  Viesr 
of  the  World,  Itc*  Illustrated  by  six  maps. 
19tno.  fs.  6d.  bound. 

The  Oriental  Navigator :  or  Objections 
for  sailing  to,  from,  and  upon  the  Coasts  of 
the  East-Indies  China,  Australia,  Arc.  TtUd 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions ;  newly 
corrected  and  revised,  by  John  Stevens,,  at 
the  Honorable  Company's  Service'.  To  this 
edition  are  prefixed  a  Series  of  Tables,  &c% 
By  John  Purdy*  Also  two  Charts  of  N#* 
coveries.    ato.  half-bound*  2l.  14s.  6d. 

HisroRr, 

The  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloos  comprehending  a  circumstanmH 
narrative  of  the  whole  evena  of  the  warof 
1815.  By  William  Mud  ford,  Esq.  Accou* 
panied  by  a  series  of  coloured  engravings, 
plans,  &c.  from  drawings  by  James  Rouse, 
Esq.    Pert  I.  imp.  4to.  11.  lis.  64. 

The  History  of  the  Inquisition,  as  iflifti. 
subsisted  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  «Vc, 
abrtnged  from  the  elaborate  wora  of  Phifin" 
Limborch,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Amster- 
dam.   With  engravings.    Svo.  13s. 

PI  WE   AfcTS. 

The  Report.from  the  select  Committee  <4 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Earl  of  El* 
gin's  Collection  of  Sculptured  Marbles.  VVit^ 
a  copious  index.    8vo.  Os.  6d.  ^ 

A  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  Antonio 
Canova;  and  Two  Memoirs  descriptive  nl 
the  Sculptured  Marbles  collected  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin.  By  the  Chevalier  E.  Q.  Vis* 
coutij  Translated  from  the  Preach.  8vo; 
9s.  ad. 

MEDICI  ME   AND   CHIRURUtAY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medicinal  Leech  ;Jsh-% 
eluding  its  medical  and  natural  bistocy,  with 
a  description  of  its  anatomical  Structure} 
also,  remarks  upon  the  diseases,  preserva- 
tion, and  management  of  leeches.  ByJaniea 
Rawlius  Johnson,  M.D.  P.L.S.  Mensbut, 
Extraordinary  of  the  Royal  Medical  8c* 
oiet)r,  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by  tfcio  en* 
aravtnajs*    8vo.  8s.  . 

Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Pbyssa- 
h||  af  the  Home*  0ody ;, 
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cWcemattsd  for  (ft*  use  of  students 
of  those  sciences  beginning' their  researches. 
By  T.  J.  Armiger,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Snrgeon 
Satraordinery  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Pake  of  Rent  and  Strathern,  Surgeon  so  the 
!£•■»»«*  Dispensary,  &c.  Ac.  The  first  part. 
8vo.4s. 

BIISCBLLaVtBS. 


The  Russian  Prisoner  of  War  among  the 
Frenoh.  By  Morris  Von.  Korzebue,  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Imperial 


Army,  Knight  of  the  Older  of  St. 
Wiadanic.    Translated  from  the  German 


Edited,  with  the  addition  of  a  preface  and 
postscript,  by.  the  antbnva  rather,  A;  Von 
fcotieboe.    8vo,  9s. 

A  Friend  to  the  Sick  and  Afflicted :  in- 
teeided  tor  the  Use  of  the  Poor.  4d.  or  9s. 
6L  per  dozen. 

Walton  and  Cottons  Complete  Angler; 
or,  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation :  with 
notes  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt.  and  the 
present  Editor.  A  new  edition;  with  fifty 
emjyftishments,  of  whiob  tbirty^nine*  are 
newly,  engraved,  11;  4s. ;  royal.  papery  SL  8s. 

letters  so  a  Nobleman,  proving  a-  late 
Prime.  Minister  to  bare  been  Junius;  and 
developing  the  secret  motives  w(ucb  in-% 
4nce4  torn  to  write,  under  that  and  .other 
signatures.  With  an  appenait,.coatainjng.a 
celebrated  case,  published  by  Almon,  in 
17«8.     dvo.  8s. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Burns; 
ned  by  an  intended. republication  of 


tjie  Account  of  the,  Life* of  Burns,  by  Dr. 
Currie;  and  of  the  selection  made  by  him 
fan*  sis  letters.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
*.6d.  . 

The  Flower  Basket,  a  Fairy  Tale.  With- 
a  rVoqeisaaece.    18mo.  2s.  66.  half-bound. 

Observations  oo  England  ;  of  its  laws, 
nnmnfnctnres,  commercial  and  civil  polity, 
manners,  customs,  and  vices.  .Translated 
from  the.  original  manuscript  Letters  of  Oloff 
Napea,  formerly  Officer  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Bdaun  service.    8vo.  3s. 

Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Chil- 
dren. Supposed  to  be  written  by  Himself. 
9-vois*  l4mo.  18s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and  Tra- 
vels in  the  Interior  of  Africa  of  Robert 
Adams*  a  Sailor,  who  was  detained  three 
years  in  slavery  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  resided  several  months  at 
Tombucto.    4to.  11.5s. 

Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing 
Cards  t  with  illustrations  of  the  origin  of 
printing  and  engraving  on  wood.  By  S.  W. 
Singer.  Bmbellrsbetr  with  numerous  en- 
gmviogft.    4te.  41. 4s. 

Amusements  in  Retirement;  or,  the  In- 
stance of  Gteratere,  Science,  and  the  Libe- 
ral Arts,  on  the  Conduct  and  Be? pines*  of 


Private  lire.    By  Ae  Aamor  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature.    |vo.  10s.  tfd, 
hovels. 

Fortitude;  or,  Eupbemia,  By  B»  Taylor, 
Esq.    f  vols.  IS  mo.  10s.  6d. 

Owen  Castle;  or,  Which,  is  the  Heroine* 
a  novel.  By  Mary  Ann  Sullivan,  late  of  the) 
Theatres  Royal,  Norwich,  Liverpool,  Ike* 
4  vols.  13mo.  11. 

Glennrvoa  :  a  novel.  3  vols*  lSino. 
11.  Is. 

Jane  of  France.  By  Mad.  De  GenKs* 
S:  vols.  I9mn.  12s.  lie  same-  in  French, 
t  vols.  lftmo  8s. 

FBILOLOOT. 

Italian  Phteseology,  a  Companion  to  the. 
Grammas:  comprising  a  selection  of  nisei' 
liar  phrases,  with  their  various  constroorione 
eaplataed  on  a  new  plan ;  a  series-  of  que**   „ 
tions  and  answers  on  a  variety  of  subjects; 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  wain  literal  tren*. 
stations,  and  significations;  and  a  copious, 
vocabulary  of  words  that  frequently  occur  in - 
conversation,  etc..    By  M.  Sentagneilo,  Ami, 
thor  of  a  new  and   compendious  Italian* 
Grammar,  &c.    12mo.  7s. 
poetst.  . 

Thanksgiving  Ode,  January  48,  ISIfe 
with  other  short  pieces,  chiefly  refemafetm 
receut  public  events.  By  William  Woads* 
worth. .  6>0.  4s.  sewed.  •  •  ♦ 

The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel :  a  poem.  By, 
Edward  Quillioan,i  Eso^.    lfcno*  3s,  6d» 

Poems:  dedicated  to  Mr.  Xeigh  HiiaW 
By  Alfred  Bonn,    8vo.  4s.  . 

An  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  Her  Royal; 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.** 
His  Serene*.  Hkhness  Prince  Leopold  o& 
Saxe-Cobourg,  May  3d, 1816.  By  M.  Mon». 
tagnf.,   3s* 

•    Illustrations  of  a  Poetical  Character,  mi 
four  tales ;  with  other  poems.  ISmo.  6*  6d« 

Christabeb  &*  By  S.  T.  Colerideef) 
Esq,    8vo.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Margaret  of  Aujou ;  a  poem.  By  Miss* 
Holford,  Author  of  Wallace.    4to.  Si.  2s. 

Mador  of  the  Moor :  a  poem.  By  the- 
Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake.    8vo.  9s.  Go* 

An  Inquiry  info  the  literary  and  «Politr- 
cal  Character  of  James  I.    By  the,  Author^ 
of  Curiosities  of  literature,  &c»>  Orown£vo* 
8s.  6d.  • .: 

The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.    By- 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poe(  JLauraate,  Mem-, 
ber  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  and  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History. .  Il- 
lustrated by  eight  Engravings.  1  too.  10s.  6o\ 

POLITICAL  BCOHOMT. 

Remedies  Proposed  as  Certain,  Speedy, 
and  Effectual,  for  the  Relief  of  our  Present' 
Embarrassments.     By  J.  Symmons,  Esq. 
2s«  6d. 

Ail  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of ( the*  Church 
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of  England ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  tBe* neces- 
sity, justice,  and  policy  of  an  abolition  or 
commutation  of  tithes.-  By  the  Itev.  Mor- 
gan Cove,"  ITC.L.  Prebendary  of  Hereford, 
and  Rector  of  Eaton  Bishop,  Herefordshire. 
A  new  edition,  considerably  augmented, 
•vo.   18s. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  which  en- 
ter into  the  Commerce  in  Grain,  and  into 
the  Measures  for  supplying  Food  to  the 
People;  being  the  substance  of  an  Essay 
read  to  the'Literarynnd Commercial  Society 
of  Glasgow.  By  Dugald  Bannatyne,  Esq. 
8vo.  2s. 

politics. 

A  Supplement  to  Political  Portraits*  in 
this  New  Era;  with  explanatory  notes,  his- 
torical and  biographical.  By  W  jlliara  Play; 
iair,  Author  of  the  Two  Former  Volumes. 
Vol.  Ill   8vo.  18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Few  Plain  Prayers;  intended  to  be 
tent  with  each  set  of  baby  linen  lent  to 
poor  women.     3d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Six  Letters  to  a  Lady  of  Quality,  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hook, 
Esq.  Author|  of  the  Roman  History,  upon 
the  Subject  of  Religious  Peace,  and  the  true 
foundation  of  it.  2s. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme 
Creator,  possessed  of  Infinite  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness;  containing  also  the're- 
futation,  from  reason  and  revelation,  of  the 
objections  urged  against  his  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  and  deducing  from  the  whole  sub- 
ject the  most  important  practical  inferences. 
[To  which  Mr.  Burnett's  first  prixe  of  12001. 
*ras  adjudged  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  4th  day 
of  August,  1815.]  By  William  Laurence 
Brown,  D.D.  Principal  of  Marischal- Col- 
lege and  University  of  Aberdeen,  &C.  To. 
which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  relating  to  the 
founder  of  the  prizes.     2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is. 

Thesaurus  Theologicus ;  or,  a  Complete 
System  of  Divinity:  summed  up  in  brief 
notes  upon  select  places  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  wherein  the  sacred  text  is 
reduced  under  proper  heads,  explained,  and 
illustrated  with  the  opinions  and  authorities 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  councils,  cVc.  By 
W.  Beveridge,  D.D.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
ft  vols.  8vo.  11.  4s.  The  remainder  of  Bishop 
.Beveridge**  works  are  in  the  press,  aud  will 
thortly  be  completed,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 

God  the  Author  of  Peace:  a  Sermon* 
preached  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  at  Mill- 
hill,  in  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  January  18, 
1816,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  public 
thanksgiving  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis,  Minis- 
ter of  Mill- hill  Chapel.     Is.  6d. 

Academical  Sermons:  containing,  1.  A 
defence  of  the  Liturgy  pf  the  Church  of 


England,  against  the  innovations  of  modern 
Socinians ;  2.  die  necessity  of  a  guide  to 
thet understanding  of  Holy  Scripture;  S.  the 
necessity  and  nature  of  a  call  to  the:  minis* 
try ;  in  several  discourses,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  «t  Sr.  Mary's, 
principally  in  Hie  years  J 8;  4,  1815,  and 
1816.  To  which  is  added  the  second  edi- 
tion of  a  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Colchester  National  Schools,  July  29, 
1813;  and  published  ;by  request  of  ibe*  Rev. 
the  Archdean  of  Colchester,  and  the  School 
Committee.  .  fey  -Richard  ,Manr,  D.D. 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  .his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  and  late  Fellow. of 
Oriel  College.    8vo.  Ts.  6d.      , 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  in -Europe  and  Africa.  Compris- 
ing .a  journey  through  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  to  Morocco;  with  a  particular 
account  of  that  empire.  Also  a  second' 
journey  through  France,  in  1814,  in  which 
a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  present 
and  former  state  of  that  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. By  Colonel  Maurice  Keatioge,' 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Meiico,  &c.  Illustrated  by  thirty-four 
plates  of  scenery,  antiquity,  and  costume, 
from .  drawings  made '  on  the  spot  by  the 
author.    4to.  41. 4S.    * 


.  LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE, 

Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby  will  submit 
the  following  libraries,  &c.  for  public  sale, 
during  the  present  season  :  — 
.  The  musical  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Harington,  of  Bath,  together  with  some 
curious  tracts  and  manuscripts. 

Part  of  the  library  of  a  Gentleman,  near » 
resident  on  ihe  continent. 

The  entire  library,  astronomical  and  phi- 
losophical instruments,  of.  the  late  William 
Walker,  Esq.  removed  from  his  house  at 
Hayes,  Middlesex*  The  library  consists  of 
many  scarce  and  valuable  books  lelative  to 
every  description  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature,  and  a  great  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  instruments.  Minute  and  descrip- 
tive catalogues  are  preparing. 

The  entire,  extensive,  and  very  rare  ma- 
thematical Library  of  Charles  Hutton,  JJLD. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies -of*  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Societies  of  Haarlem. and  America,  and 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,:  pre- 
paratory to  bis  intended  retiring  into  ihe 
country.  Likewise  some  very  curious  mathe- 
matical instruments,  formerly  the  property  . 
of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Franklin. 

The  library  of  the  late  Jltv.  John  Dew- 
hufajtj  of  Hackney, 
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AUSTRIA.  . 

Erfindung,kc.-~Notice  of  a  Man  in,  the 
ftmn  of  a  Paste,  which,  when  it  is  per- 
fectly dried,  exceeds  in  solidity  the  most 
compact  wood,  and  when  coated  with  a 
aaitable  varnish,  completely  resists  humi- 
dity." This  is  announced  in  a  single  vo- 
lume, with  three  plates,  published  at 
Vienna,  1S15,  at  the  price  of  one  florin. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  it ;  but,  if  it 
answers  the  description  and  the  idea  we 
Jwve  formed  of  it,  it  might  prove  benefi- 
cial to  oertaiu  artiaans  among  us,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  to  those  connected  with 
building :  to  say  the  least,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to .  throw  a  single  florin  on  the 
chance. 

VRjUCOE. 

3*fce  &i*tory  of  m  ?&ct  of  Wood,  presents, 
at  first  sight,  nothing  better  than  a  very 
ary  subject  5  but  under  the  hands  and  in- 
tellect of  a  philosopher  it  becomes-  truly 
interesting  -  and  instructive.  It  leads  in 
the  first  place,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
general  principles  and  powers  of  vegetation, 
considered  iu  the  reproductive  energy  dis- 
played in  the  shooting  or  propulsion  of 
an  embryo  bud,  and  the  embryo  itself,  or 
vital  grain,  contained  in  that  bud. 

The  sap  on  which  the  nascent  branch 
depends  for  its  existence  and  increase, 
next  demands  attention,  and  at  length  the 
conformation  of  the  constituent  parts. 
This  has'  been  lately  exemplified  in  a 
Work  under  this  title  by  M.  Aubert  du 
Petit  Thouars,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Shrubberies,  &c.  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared at  Paris.  The  sap  of  vegeta- 
bles has  been  the  subject  of  this  gentle- 
man^ particular  examination,  which  he 
extends  also  to  the  etiology  of  layers,  and 
off-sets.- '  After  a  variety  of  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  nerves  in 
leaves,  and  In  the  parts  of  certain  flowers, 
on  the  growth,  &c.  of  plants,  the  learned 
writer  comes  to  the  main  object  of  his 
volume,  and  traces  the*  History  of  a  piece 
-of  wood,  from  the  first  burgeon,  or  shoot, 
through  its  subsequent  increase  in  sub- 
stance, diameter,  properties,  &c.  till  it  ac- 
quires the  characters  of  icoitrl,  and  answers 
to  the  description  oft  lint  article  which  the 
author  had  in  view,  and  submits  to  his  rea- 
der. 

Hebrew  Language  retrieved. 

The  encreased  study  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew language,  with  the  number  of  He- 
brew Bibles,  &c.  now  publishing  among  us, 
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will,  we  presume,  attach  mere  than  usaal 
importance  to  a  work  lately  announced  at 
Paris,  in  two  volumes,  large  quarto  j  but  of 
which  the  first  only  is  published,  under  the 
title  of  La  Langue  Hebraiquc  restitute,  &c- 
"  The  Hebrew  language  restored,  ami  the 
true  seuse  of  Hebrew  Words  established 
and  proved  by  their  Analytical  Analysis  ;** 
By  Fabre  d'Olivet. 

All  the  learned  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  who 
have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  princi- 
ples and  genius  of  that  antient  ana  cele* 
brated  language,  have  unanimously  agreed, 
vwhatever  was  their  previous  country  or  re- 
ligious profession,  that  it  has  been  long  lost ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  true  sense  aud  im- 
port of  its  terms  is  no  longer  understood, 
and  that  grammars  and  dictionaries,  endea- 
voured to  be  grounded  on  the  only  authen* 
tic  version  of  the  only  book  remaining  in 
the  language,  are  founded  on  erroneous 
principles.  The  famous  Richard  Simon,  to 
whom  we  are  beholden  for  a  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  collected  all  the  opinions 
and  researches  which  had  been  made  on 
this  matter.  His  conclusion  was,  that  the 
language  was  lost  as  early  as  the  Babylonish 
captivity;  insomuch,  that  nearly  six  centu- 
ries before  our  era,  the  Jews  no  longer  un* 
derstood  the  language  of  their  ancestor** 
but  spake  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Chaldee, 
Persian,  Syriac,  &c:  so  that  in  reading  the 
Law  in  their  synagogues  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  it  was,  .of  necessity,  para- 
phrased, and  interpreted.  In  this  jargon, 
ill  denominated  Hebrew,  enriched  in  later 
ages  with  various  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  theTalmuds  are  written,  < 
with  the  greater  part  of  those  books  which 
the  Jews  call  antient ;  such  as  Zohar9 
aud  certain  Cabalistic  works  known  among 
the  Rabbins. 

This  loss  of  a  language  essentially  com- 
bined with  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  on 
which  rests  the  credibility  of  many  me* 
morable  events,  has  exercised  the  sagacity 
of  a  great  number  of  very  laborious  men, 
at  different  periods,  and  among  all  sects. 
Not  only  Christians,  but  Jews  and  Maho- 
metans, have  rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  on 
this  subject;  but  in  vain  have  they  consumed 
their  lives  (many  of  them ).  The  author 
was  led  to  this  object  by  particular  circum- 
stances, and  almost  unknown  to  himsefC 
His  studies  had  other  purposes  in  view. 
He  was  employed  on  an  Archaiologic  His- 
tory qf  the  Earth;  when,  engaging  deeply1 
in  researches  on  the  principal  languages 
of  Asia  and  Africa  j  such  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Arab,  the  Coptic,  8ctt 
he  was  Jed  to  examiue  the  Hebrew* 
with  which  he  bad  been  acquainted 
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in  hi*  youth;  after  the  usual  manner; 
that  is  to  say,  very  imperfectly.  This  lan- 
guage, highly  valuable  on  many  accounts, 
now  occupied  him  closely,  and  the  more  so 
as  he  did  not  arrive  at  it,  as  heretofore,  by 
means  of  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  but  by 
.means  of  languages  much  more  analogous 
to  itself,  and  much  nearer  to  its  origin. 
This  difference  in  the  quarter  from  which 
he  approached  it,  gave  him  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  structure;  and  he  was 
\ow  able  to  do,  what  no  linguist  had  before 
done ;— without  labour  he  penetrated  into 
the  principles  of  the  Hebrew,  and  readily 
ascertained  the  meaning  of  its  terms. 
Looking  at  the  Sepher  of  Moses,  com- 
monly called  the  Genesis,  with  the  accuracy 
of  scrutinizing  inquiry,  be  discovered  many 
things,  which  considered  only  as  moral  or 
.  philosophical  propositions,  are  highly  inte- 
resting to  mankind;  and  his  opinion  is, 
that  in  this  book,  derived  from  the  sanctua- 
ries of  Thebes  and  of  Memphis,  we  pos- 
sess, without  any  reasonable  doubt,  the 
whole  antient  science  of  Egypt 

This  discovery  became  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  induce  the  Author  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  Hebrew,  which  might  greatly 
facilitate  this  knowledge,  to  us.  But,  this 
was  not  his  only  motive;  for  being  of  the 
same  mind  as  most  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Phenecian,  as  to  its  radical 
form,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
.greatly  the  \ possession  of  this  language 
might  contribute  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  idioms  which  have  been 
successively  formed  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  .  Every  body  knows  that  the  Phe- 
,  necians  were  formerly  to  Europe,  what 
Europe  has  been  lately  to  America ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  colonized  the  whole  coast, 
that  it  civilized  the  people  which  it  found 
savages,  gave  them  laws,  religion,  arts, 
architecture,  and  organized  society,  by 
which  means  it  laid  the  foundations  of 
whatever  was  illustrious  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  languages  of  those  countries 
supply  .the  means  of  public  education  to 
this  day  ;  and  they  even  compose  a  part 
of  it  h  it  will  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  become  acquainted  with  the 
root  of  these  languages;  and  the  motives 
by  which  M.  Fabre  d'Olivet  has  been  in- 
fluenced cannot  but  be  applauded  by  the 
Scholar. 

The  first  volume,  which  is  now  before 
the  Public,  contains,  an  introductory  dis- 
sertation on  the  origin  of  speech,  on  the 
study  of  languages  which  may  afford  as- 
sistance in  this  enquiry,  and  on  the  purposes 
of  the  author. — A  Hebrew  Grammar, 
founded  on  new  principles,  and  rtaderwl 
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useful  to  the  general  study  of  languages:- 
a  aeries  of  Hebrew  roots,  considered  under 
new  references,  and  intended  to  faclnUte 
correct  understanding  of  the  language, 
and  the  science  of  Etymology,  at  large.-. 
A  translation  into  French  of  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  the  Sepher ;  containing  the 
Cosmology  of  Moses:  this  translation,  in. 
tended  to  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  troth  of 
principles  adopted  in  the  grammar  and  die* 
tionary,  is  preceded  by  a  literal  rerun 
into  French  and  English,  formed  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  it  originally  stood,  with 
a  transcription  into  modern  characters,  a* 
compsnied  by  notes  grammatical  andcri 
tical,  in  which  the  interpretation  gi?en  to 
each  word,  is  determined  by  the  analywi 
of  its  roots,  and  comparison  with  the  ani- 
logous  term  in  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabtg 
or  Greek. 

We  have  not  ourselves  seen  this  work, 
but,  presuming  that  it  is  the  result  of  re. 
search,  by  an  unusual  course,  we  ban 
given  the  earliest  notice  of  it  that  hn 
reached  us;  and  shall  have  occasion,  u 
doubt,  to  resume  the  subject 

Germany. 

Exertions  m  Arts,  ft.  $*. 

It  is  proper  that  our  countrymen  should 
be  reminded  at  this  time,  in  strong  tennv 
of  the  exertions  made  on  the  Continent,  to 
circulate  information  of  every  nature,  br 
which  industry,  and  the  arts  of  life  and 
labour,  may  be  facilitated.  A  new  work, 
of  which  this  is  the  object,  has  recently 
been  instituted  at  Halle,  under  the  tioY 
of  Der  Deutsche  Gewerbfround,  kc.  The 
Friend  of  Industry.  It  is  destined  to  con- 
tain accounts  of  all  discoveries,  and  in- 
ventions, in  mechanic  proceedings,  in  na* 
nutactures,  in  rural  and  domestic  economy, 
whether  originating  in  Germany,  w  a 
foreign  parts:  in  short,  selections froai fo- 
reign journals,  with  additions  and  iw 
provements,  as  well  aa  original  piece*  by 
the  Editor. 

By  way  of  rendering  this  •  more  im- 
pressive, we  add  one  quarters  Cootou 
of  the  Museum  de*  Neue$trtn,  &c  Muse* 
of  Inventions  and  Discoveries  made  in  Nt 
tural  History,  the  Arts,  Manufactures, Ma 
nual  Operations,  Trades,  and  Rural  art 
Domestic  Economy.  Published  at  Bcrlis 
1815. 

Februaryj~-M edical  and  Chemical  Ob 
nervations,  by  Professor  Drieasen.— M< 
moir  on  Toxicology,  by  Leitner.— On  tj 
Graphite  of  Bohemia,  by  Scbmii-Tli 
actual  State  of  the  Fisheries  on  the  C* 
pian  Sea,— Thomson  on  Dew.— On  tl 
Growth  and  Maturity  of  Leaves,  by  Bfc 
son— on  the  Ferfectioa  of  Printing  Pre* 
bxKonig, 
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JfercA.— Method  employed  to  unroll  the 
1HSS.  of  Herculaneum. — On  the  Compo- 
sition of  Iron,  by  Blesson. — Method  of  ob- 
taining Sulphuric  Acid,  by  Bart. — New 
Composition  for  Coating  Copper,  Iron, 
Arms,  &c.  as  security  against  Rust,  by 
Richardais. 

April* — A  stove  for  Drying  Fruits,  by 
Graschopt— On  employing  Oxen  to  move 
Cylindrical  Machines  — The  method  of 
proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  Carboniz- 
ing Peat,  perfected. — Method  of  Tanning, 
practised  at  Poudicherry. — Paul's  Appa- 
ratus for  Filtering  Water. — On  the  Use  of 
Potatoes  in  the  Distillation  of  Brandy,  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark. — On  Wind-Mills, 
having  Sails,  instead  of  those  commonly 
employed;  which  are  called  Wings. 

Artkh  Potrbtiichfr  Wunsche,  &c—  Ar- 
chives of  Patriotic  Wishes  and  Projects, 
suggested  on  occasion  of  the  revision  and 
renovation  of  the  Constitution  of  Ham- 
burgh, by  Ph.  A.  Nehmnich.  This  work 
opens  with  an  historic  notice  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Hamburgh,  while  that 
town  was  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
Author  directs  his  attention  to  the  be- 
nevolent establishments  of  the  town,  espe- 
cially to  the  Orphan- House,  to  the  direct 
taxes,  to  the  beariug  arms  by  the  citizens 
in  a  free  and  commercial  state,  and  to  pa- 
triotic opinions.  As  a  citizen  of  Hamburgh, 
he  complains  of  the  rivalship  of  the  town 
of  Altona,  the  commerce  of  which  injures 
that  of  Hamburgh.  The  author  insists, 
that  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  is  the  only 
person  authorised  to  transact  the  com- 
merce of  that  city.  He  enlarges  also  on 
ameliorations  demanded  by  the  present 
«ta*e  at  things;  in  particular,  he  com- 
plains of  the  clandestine  traffic  carried  on 
by  the  Jews — of  the  sale  of  manufactured 
articles  in  smell  quantities  around  the  Ex- 
change, and  fn  private  bouses— which,  if 
we  rightly  understand,  is  principally  sup- 
ported by  the  Jewish  smugglers,  <and 
private  accommodations  of  entry,  from 
Alton**  As  to  other  matters,  such  as  the 
vices  introduced  by  the  French,  from 
which  the  city  was  previously  free,  we 
believe  that  in  this  respect  Hamburgh  is 
a  sufferer  in  common  with  almost  all  Eu- 
rope; but,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  that 
they  are  acknowledged,  censured,  and 
condemned  iu  their  true  character,  as 
Vices. 

Denkaurdigkeitcn,  &c.  —  Memoirs  of 
my  own  time,  intended  to  promote  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,— from  1778  to 
IW&    Bj  G  a  e>  Stum.  Vol.  IL  pp. 


490.  Works' of  this  description  are  useful 
or  otherwise,  according  to  their  correct- 
ness and  veracity,  which  usually  depend 
on  the  opportunities  of  the  writer  to  know 
the  facts  he  relates.  We  have  seeu  some 
in  our  own  country  which,  by  collecting  re* 
ports,  have  furnished  no  real  assistance  td 
history ;—  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  private  transac- 
tions of  courts  and  high  personages,  are 
often  revealed  by  means  of  reports,  only, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  which  may 
be  founded  on  truth,  as  time  afterwards 
proves. 

This  work  is  described  as  important, 
and  a  translation  of  it  into  French  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  under  the  authors  in- 
spection. The  pieces  it  contains  refer  to*  * 
the  history  of  the  last  years  of  Frederic  IT. 
of  Prussia  \  and  to  the  intention  ,of  the  Em*' 
press  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  to  establish  a 
new  Empire  in  Greece,  or  in  Western 
Asia,  by  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe. 
— The  squabbles  of  Frederic  with  the  city 
of  Dantzic,  which  did*  not  become  Prussian 
till  the  reign  of  his  successor.— The  pro-, 
ject  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  the  work  of 
Count  Pan  in,  opposed  by  Potemkin,  at  the 
instigation  of  England.— The  pretentions 
of  Joseph  II.  and  the  opposition  of  Hol- 
land, which  ended  in  the  alliance  between 
Holland  and  France,  in  1785.— The  inte* 
rior  troubles  of  Holland,  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  Frederic  II.  to  which  is  added  a 
sketch  of  the  reign  of  Jeseph  II,  with 
remarks  on  his  system  of  Toleration. 

The  reader  perceives  that  these  are 
leading  articles  to  the  history  of  subse- 
quent events.  The  French  Revolution* 
with  the  eventual  punishments  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  were  little  more  than  natural 
consequences,  in  a  political  sense,  of  these 
plans  and  proceedings.  The  work  cannot 
but  be  interesting. 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the*  late 
changes  in  the  Political  World,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  number  of  works,  treating  on 
the  most  desirable  Constitution  for  Ger- 
many; among  others  was  Deutchlandt 
Zukunst,  &c.  The  Future  of  Germany, 
in  six  discourses,  by  Dr.  Kohlrausch, 
of  Elbcrfeld.  The  author  enquires  whe- 
ther Germany  would  obtain  by  means 
of  this  great  crisis,  a  stronger  political 
unity,  if  it  were  formed  into  thrte  or  four 
great  states.  From  this  subject  may  easily 
be  inferred  what  were  the  ideas  afloat  iif 
Germany,  at  the  time.  After  discussing 
the  question,  not  without  much  hesitation? 
the  writer  decides  in  the  negative/The  four  1  If 
discourse  seems  to  deserve  attention:  th* 
question  is,  whether  a  whole  nation  sbauJd 
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not  be  (rained  to  arms  under  the  direction  i 
of  its  Government.    It  should  seem  tint,  in 
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such  a  cnse,  neighbouring  countries  would 
have   little   inducement   to  attack  one  the 
other  under  an  expectation  of  conquest,  or 
even  of  decisive  advantages. 
Ntw  Journal. 
In   January    1816,    was    published    at 
Stuttgard,  the  first  part  of  an  Astronomical 
and  Mathematical   Journal,    iuteuded  to 
promote  (lie  study  of  the  higher  branches 
of  science.    It  bears  the  title  of  "  Cora- 
pientarii  inquibus  de  rebus  ad  Astronomiam 
et  cognatas  cum  ealiteras  spectantibus  ex- 
ponituri"  and  seeks  to  compensate  for  the 
discontinuance  of  a  former  work  on  the 
same  plan,  designated  "Mutu*  Literse  ad 
accuratiorera  terrse  ct   ccsli  cognitionem 
evulgatse,  &c." 

It  will  receive  the  contributions  of  many 
distinguished  students,  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  have  pledged 
their  support  to  the  work.  J 

Prussia. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  from  the  year  1804  to 
1811,  accompanied  by  the  History  of  the 
Academy,  during  the  same   period,    was 
published  at  Berlin,  from  the  Library  of 
"the  Schools,  in  1815.  The  history  includes 
the  Eulogia  of  eminent  men,  M.M.  Zoell- 
oer,    de  Burgsdorff,  Teller,   and  Merian, 
and  the  work  itself  is  divided  into  classes, 
as  usual.  The  re-appearance  of  this  learned 
work  induces  us  to   trust,  that    the  dis- 
tresses of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the 
tvar,  are    rapidly    vanishing,    white    the 
blessings  of  peace  are  diffusing  themselves 
throughout  the  nation. 
Russia. 
Professor  Graefe  has  published  at  Pe- 
tersburg!], the  Hymns  of  Nonnus  and  Ni- 
caia,  in    Greek,  pp.    50.   Quarto.    This 
fragment  is  accompanied  by  observations, 
critical,  philological,  &c.  The  Author  is 
already  known  by  the  Duplication  of  two 
other  Greek  poems,  and  by  an  Edition  of 
the  Fragments  of  Meleager. 
Saxony. 
House  of  Cobowr$. 
M.  Schulles  has  just  published  "  A  His- 
tory of  Coburg  iu  the  Middle  Ages,"  and 
has  added  to  it  several  charters ;  among 
them  is  one  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII, 
dated  Worms,   1231.    The  Emperor  re- 
plies in  it  to  the  questions  that  had  been 
put  to  him  conceruing  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects.   According   to    his   decision — "No 
Prince  or   Lord  can  establish  new  laws  or 
new  constitutions  without  the  consent  of 
his  priucipal   rassals." — The  rights  of  the 
people  were,  therefore,  not  every  where 
disregarded  in  the  middle  ages,  as  has 
qfteo  been  affirmed. 


Report  or  the  Committm  q*  tub 
ELGIN  MARBLES. 
[Second  Pari.] 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  oo  tha 
question  of  purchasing  the  ancient  Scnlp- 
tures,  brought  from  Athena,  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  may  be  considered  as  being  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  first  referring  to  the 
acquisition  and  the  value  of  these  remains 
of  Ancient  Art,  the  second  to  their  history,  j 
As  it  is  not  convenient  for  us,  yet,  to  allot 
to  this  Report  its  due  place,  we  anticipate 
that  duty  by  giving  this  division  separate^, 
and  the  rather,  as  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  public  prints;  which  have   contented 
themselves   with   publishing  1be  forme/, 
j  or  first  Part. 


It  may  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  this  sub- 
ject, if  Your  Committee  venture  to  extend 
their  observations  somewhat  beyond  the 
strict  limit  of  their  immediate  inquiry,  and 
lay  before  the  House  what  occura.to  then 
as  not  unimportant  with  regard  to  the  age 
and  authenticity  of  these  Sculptures.    The 
great  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned,! 
and  strengthened  Athens,  were  all  carried osj 
under  the  direction  and  superiutendance  of 
Phidias  j  for  this,  there  is  the  authority  d 
various  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  d 
Plutarch  j  but  he  distinctly  asserts  in  the| 
same  passage,  that  CalUcrates  and  Ictiniti 
executed  the    work  of  the    Parthenon  i 
which  is  confirmed  also  by  Pausanias,  «j 
far  as  relates  to  Ictinus,  who  likewise  ores 
mented  and  constructed  the    temple  o 
Apollo  at  Phiaalia*;  from  whence,  by  i 
singular  coincidence,  the  Sculptures  in  hilt 
relief  lately  purchased  for  the  British  Mb 
seum,  and  frequently  referred  totn  the  evi- 
dence were  transported. 

The  style  of  this  work,  In  the  opinion  e 
Artists,  indicates,  that  it  belongs  to  th 
same  period,  though  the  execution  is  rat© 
as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Elgin  Marble 
In  the  fabulousstories  which  are  represetf 
ed  upon  both,  there  is  a  very  striking  si 
milarity  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  p* 
sing,  that  the  subjects!  of  the  Metopes,  an 
of  the  smaller  Prize,  which  is  sculpture 
with  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  correspos 

•  The  penultimate  syllable  should  1 
pronounced  long:  Phigalia  closes  t* 
hexameter  verses,  one  of  which  is  quoti 
by  Pausanias,  and  the  other  by  Stephana 
Byzantinus,  from  Rhianus  a  poet  of  CreJ 

t  Compare  J-jt.  Pax.  N.  S.VoL  111.  p.  7i 
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With  two  out  of  the  four  subjects  mentioned 
by  PKny,  as  adorning  the  shield  and  dress 
of  the  Minerva ;  bo  that  there  was  a  gene- 
ral uniformity  of  design  in  the  stories 
which  were  selected  for  the  internal,  and 
externa)  decoration  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
taste  of  the  same  artist,  Ictinus,  probably 
led  him  to  repeat  the  same  ideas,  which 
abound  in  graceful  forms,  and  variety  of 
composition,  when  he  was  employed  upon 
the  temple  of  another  divinity,  at  a  distance 
from  Athens. 

The  statue  of  Minerva  within  the  tem- 
ple, was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and, 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jupiter  which 
ie  made  at  Elis,  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
productions.  It  was  composed  of  ivory, 
and  gold  ;  with  regard  to  which,  some 
very  curious  anecdotes  relating  to  the  poli- 
tical history  of  that  time,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  writers:  the  earliest  of  which, 
from  a  passage  in  a  contemporary  poet, 
Aristophanes,  proves  that  the  value  of 
these  materials  involved  both  Pericles  and 
the  director  of  his  works  in  great  trouble, 
and  jeopardy;  upon  which  account  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  to  Elis, 
and  to  have  ended  his  days  there,  leaving 
it  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  natural, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence ; 
t>ut  Plutarch  places  his  death  at  Athens, 
and  in  prison,  either  by  disease,  or  by 
poison. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Phidias 
himself  ever  wrought  in  Marble:  but,  al- 
though, when  he  did  not  use  ivory,  his 
•chief  material  was  unquestionably  bronze; 
there  are  authorities  sufficient  to  establish, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  he  sometimes 
applied  his  hand  to  Marble.  Pliny,  for 
Instance,  asserts  that  he  did  so,  and  men- 
tions a  Venus  ascribed  to  him,  existing  in 
bis  own  time  in  the  collection  (or  in  the 
portion)  of  Octavia.  Phidias  is  called  by 
Aristotle  a  skilful  worker  in  stone;  and 
Pauaanis*  enumerates  a  Celestial  Venus  of 
Parian  Marble,  undoubtedly  of  his  hand ; 
and  the.  Rhamnusian  Nemesis,  also  of  the 
*ame  material.  -Some  of  his  statues  in 
bronze,  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Paul  us 
^Emiliu*,  and  by  Catulus. 

His  great  reputation,  however,  was 
sounded  upon  bis  representations  of  the 
Gods,  in  which  he  was  supposed  more  ex- 
cellent than  in  hnman  forms,  and  especially 
upon  his  works  in  ivory,  in  which  he  stood 
unrivalled.* 

Elidai  the  Argive  is  mentioned  as  the 
piaster  of  Phidias ;  which  honour  is  also 
•bared  by  Hippias.  His  two  most  cele- 
brated scholars  were  A I  cameo  es  an  Athe- 

*  Quiotilliao  12,  «.  10. 


nian  of  noble  birth,  and  Agoracritus  of 
Paros;  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  fa- 
vourite ;  aud  it  was  reported,  that  out  of 
affection  to  him,  Phidias  put  his  scholar's 
uame  upon  several  of  his  own  works: 
among  which  the  statue  of  Rhamnusian 
Nemesis  is  particularized  by  Pliny,  and 
Suidas. 

In  another  passage  of  Pliny,  Alcamenes 
is  classed  with  Critias,  Nestocles,  and 
Hegias,  who  are  called  the  rivals  of  Phi- 
dias, The  name  of  Colotes  is  preserved  as 
another  of  his  scholars. 

The  other  great  Sculptors,  who  were 
living  at  the  same  time  with  Phidias,  and 
flourished  very  soon  after  him,  were  Age- 
lades,  Gallon,  Polycletus,  Phragmon,  Gor- 
gias,  Lacon,  Myron,  Pythagoras  Scopas, 
and  Perelius. 

The  passage  in  which  Pausanias  men- 
tions the  Sculptures  on  the  pediments  is 
extremely  short,  and  to  this  effect;  "  As  you 
enter  the  temple,  which  they  call  Parthenon, 
all  that  is  contained  in  what  in  termed 
the  (Eagles)  Pediments,  relates  in  every 
particular  to  the  birth  of  Minerva ;  but  on 
the  opposite  or  back  front  is  the  contest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  land ; — but 
the  statue  itself  is  formed  of  ivory  and 
gold."  The  state  of  dilapidation  into 
which  this  temple  was  fallen,  when  Stuart 
Visited  it  in  1751,  and  made  most  correct 
drawings  for  his  valuable  work,  left  little 
opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing 
what  remained  upon  that  part  of  the  tem- 
ple with  the  passage  referred  to:  but  an 
account  is  preserved  by  travellers,  who 
about  80  years  earlier  found  one  of  these 
pediments  in  tolerable  preservation,  before 
the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians, 
in  1687,  had  done  so  much  damage  to  this 
admirable  structure.  The  observation  of 
one  of  these  (Dr.Spon,  a  French  physician*) 
may  be  literally  translated  thus: 

"The  highest  part  of  the  front  which  the 
Greeks  called  "  the  Eagle,"  and  our  ar- 
chitects "  the  Fronton,'*. is  enriched  with  a 
groupe  of  beautiful  figures  in  marble, 
which  appear  from  below  as  large  as  life. 
They  are  of  entire  relief,  and  wonderfully 
well  worked.  Pausanias  says  nothing 
more,  than  that  this  Sculpture  related  to 
the  birth  of  Minerva.  The  general  design 
is  this : 

"  Jupiter,  who  is  under  the  highest 
angle  of  the  pediment  (fronton)  has  the 
right  arm  brokeu,  in  which,  probably,  lie 
held  bis  thunderbolt ;  his  let's  are  thrown 
wide. from  each  other,  without  doubt  to 
make  room  for  his  eagle.  Although  these 
two  characteristics  are  wanting,  que  cau- 
uot  avoid  recoguizing  him  by  his  bcara*» 
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and  by  tike  majesty  with  which  the  sculptor 
has  invested  him.     He  is  naked,  as  they 
usually  represented,  him,  and  particularly 
the  Greeks,  who  for  the  most  part  made 
their  figures  naked  j    on  his  right  is  a 
statue  which  has  its  head  and  arms  muti- 
lated, draped  to  about  half  the  leg,  which 
one  may  judge  to  be  a  Victory,  which  pre- 
cedes the  car  of  Minerva,  whose  horses 
she  leads.     They  arc  tfie  work  of  some 
hand  as  bold  as  it  was  delicate,  which 
would  not  perhaps  have  yielded  to  Phidias, 
or  Praxiteles,  so  renowned  for  (represent- 
ing) horses.    Minerva  is  sitting  upon  the 
car,  rather  in  the  habit  of  goddess  of  the 
sciences,  than  of  war ;  for  she  is  not  dressed 
as  a  warrior,  having  neither  helmet,  nor 
shield,  nor  head  of   Medusa   upon    her 
breast:  she  has  the  air  of  youth,  and  her 
bead  dress  is  not  different  from  that  of 
Venus.    Another  female  figure  without  a 
head  is  sitting  behiud  her  with  a  child, 
which  she  holds  upon  her  knees,  I  caunot 
say  who  she  is ;  but  I  had  no  trouble  in 
making  out  or  recognising  the  two  next, 
which  are  the  last  on  that  side ;  it  is  the 
emperor  Hadrian  sitting,  and  half  naked, 
ana,  next  to  him,  his  wife  Sabina.  It  seems 
that  they  are  both  looking  on  with  plea- 
sure at  the  triumph  of  the  goddess.     1  do 
not  believe  that  before  me,  any  person  ob- 
served this  particularity,  which  deserves  to 
be  remarked.    M  On  the  left  of  Jupiter  are 
five  or  six  figures,  of  which  some  have  lost 
the  head ;  it  is,  probably,  the  circle  of  the 
gods,  where  Jupiter  is  about  to  introduce 
Minerva,  and  to  make  her  be  acknow- 
ledged for  his  daughter.     The  pediment 
behind,  represented,  according  to  the  same 
.author,  the  dispute  which  Minerva  and 
Neptune  had  for  naming  the  city,  but  all 
the  figures  are  fallen  from  them,  except 
one  head  of  a  sea-horse,  which  was  the 
usual  accompaniment  qf  this  god;  these 
figures  of  the  two  pediments  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  body  of  the  temple  built  by 
]Pericles,  for  which  there  wants  no  other 
argument  than  that  of  the  statue  of  Ha- 
drian, which  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  the 
Marble  which  is  whiter  than  the    rest 
All  the  rest  has  nr>t  been  touched.    The 
Marquis  de  Nointel  had  designs  made  of 
the  whole,  when  he  went  to  Athens;*  his 
painter  worked  there  for  two  months,  and 
almost   lost    bis    eyes,    because    he   was 
.  obliged  to  draw  every  thing  from  below, 
without  a  scaffold." — (Voyage  par  Jacob 
Spon  ;  Lyons,  l67p  j  2  torn,  p.  144). 

Wheler,  who  travelled  with  Spon,  and 
published  his  work  at  London  (four  years 
later)  in  1682,  says,  "  But  my  companion 
made  me   observe  the  two  next  figures 


sitting  in  the  corner  to  be  of  the  emperor 
Hadnan  and  his  empress  Sabina,  whom  I 
easily  knew  to  be  so,  by  the  many  medals.' 
and  statues  I  have  seen  of  them.**  And 
again,  *  But  the  emperor  Hadrian  most 
probably  repaired  it,  and  adorned  it 
with  those  figures  at  each  front  For 
the  wbiteness  of  the  Marble,  and  his  own 
statue  joined  with  them,  apparently  show 
them  to  be  of  a  later  age  than  the  first, 
and  done  by  that  Emperor's  command.— 
Within  the  portico  on  high,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  cella  of  the  temple  itself,  is 
another  border  of  basso  relievo  round 
about  it,  or  at  least  on  the  North  and 
South  sides,  which,  without  doubt  is  a* 
ancient  as  the  temple,  and  of  admirable 
work,  but  not  so  high  a  relievo  as  the  other. 
Thereon  are  represented  sacrifices,  proces- 
sions, and  other  ceremonies  of  the  heathens* 
worship;  most  of  them  were  designed  by 
the  M.  de  Nointel,  who  employed  a  painter 
to  do  it  two  months  together,  and  showed 
them  to  us  when  we  waited  on  him  at  Con- 
stantinople." 

Another  French  author,  who  published 
three  years  earlier  than  Spon,  a  work  called 
"Athenes  Ancienne  &  Nouvelle,  par  le 
Sr.  de  la  Guilletiere:  a  Paris,  1675'%-says, 
M  Pericles  employed  upon  the  Parthenon 
the  celebrated  architects  Callicrates  and 
Ictinus.  The  last,  who  had  more  reputa- 
tion than  theformer,  wrote  a  description  of 
it  in  a  book*,  which  he  composed  on  pur- 
pose, and  which  has  been  lost;  and  wa 
should  probably  not  now  have  die  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  building  itselfc  if 
the  emperor  Hadrian  had  not  preserved  if 
to  us,  by  the  repairs  which  he  caused  to  be 
done.  It  is  to  his  care  that  we  owe-  the 
few  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  still 
entire  at  Athens." 

In  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  by  Stuart, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4,  it  is  said,  "  Pausanias  gives 
but  a  transient  account  of  this  Temple, 
nor  does  he  say  whether  Hadrian  repaired 
it,  though  his  statue,  and  that  of  his  Em- 
press Sabina  in  the  western  pediment, 
have  occasioned  a  doubt  whether  to* 
sculptures,  in  both,  were  not  put  up  by 
him.  Wheler  and  Spon  were  of  this 
opinion,  and  say  they  were  whiter  than 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  statue  of 
Antinous,  now  remaining  at  Rome,  may  be 
thought  a  proof  that  there  were  Artists  in 
his  time  capable  of  executing  them,  but 
this  whiteness  is  no  proof  that  they  were 
more  modern  than  the  Temple,  for  they 


•  Ictinus  and  Carpkm  were  jointly  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  for  which  we  hav^ 
the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  lib.  7.  prafefc 
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night  fee  made  of  a  whiter  marble;  and 
the  beads  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina  might  be 
pat  on  two  of  the  ancient  figures,  which 
-was  no  uncommon  practice  among 
tbe  Romans  ;  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  Plutarch,  the  buildings  of  Pericles 
were  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  age  in  his 
time;  therefore,  this  temple  coold  not 
want  any  material  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian:' 

With  regard  to  the  works  of  Hadrian  at 
Athens*  Spartan  says, M  that  he  did  much  for 
the  Athenians*;"  and  a  little  after  on  his 
second  risit  to  Athens,  M  going  to  the  East 
lie  made  his  journey  through  Athens,  and 
dedicated  the  works  which  he  had  begun 
there :  and  particularly  a  temple  to  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  and  an  altar  to  himself.*' 

The  account  given  By  Dion  Cassius,  is 
nearly  to  the  same  effect,  adding,  that  he 
placed  his  own  statue  within  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  he  erectedf. 

He  called  some  other  cities  after  his  own 
name,  and  directed  a  part  of  Athens  to  be 
styled  HadrianopolisJ :  but  no  mention  is 
made  by  any  ancient  author,  of  his  touch- 
ing, or  repairing  the  Parthenon  Pausa- 
aiss  who  wrote  in  his  reign,  says,  that 
*  the  temples  which  Hadrian  either  erected 
•from  the  foundation,  or  adorned  with  de- 
dicated gifts  and  decorations,  or  whatever 
donations  he  made  to  the  cities  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  Barbarians  a)sc>  who 
made  application  to  him,  were  all  recorded 
at  Athens  in  the  temple  common  to  all  the 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  the  statue  which  Hadrian  ac- 
tually placed  at  Athens,  may  hare  led  one 
of  the  earliest  travellers  into  a  mistake, 
which  has  been  repeated,  and  counte- 
nanced by  subsequent  writers:  but  Mr. 
Tauvel,  who  will  be  quoted  presently, 
speaks  as  from  his  own  examination  and 
observation,  when  he  mentions  the  two 
statues  in  question ;  which,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, still  remain  (without  their  heads) 
upon  the  pediment  of  the  entrance,  and 
have  not  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin. 

An  exact  copy  of  these  drawings,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Nointel's  painter,  is  given 
in  Mr.  Barry's  works ;  which  are  rendered 
more  valuable  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Temple 
in  the  Turkish  war  by  the  falling  of  a 


•  Folio  edit  Paris  1020,  p.  6. 

t  b.  69.  c.  16. 

X  Spartian,  p.  10. 

§  Paus.Att.p.o.Ed.Xyl. 


Venetian  bomb,  within  a  short  time  after 
the  year  in  which  they  were  made ;  which, 
however,  must  have  been  prior  to  the  date 
of  1683,  affixed  to  the  plate  in  Barry's 
works  (SI  vol.  p.  16S.  London,  1*09.) 

Some  notes  of  Mr.  Fauve),  a  painter  and 
antiquarian,  who  moulded  ana  took  casts 
from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sculptures, 
and  remained  fifteen  years  at  Athens,  are 
given  with  the  tracings  of  these  drawings ; 
in  which  it  is  said,  with  regard  to  these 
pediments,  "  These  figures  were  adorned 
with  bronze,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  head  of  Sabina,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  that  remain,  and  which,  having  fallen, 
and  being  much  mutilated,  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fauvel.  The  traces  are  visible  of  the 
little  cramps  which  probably  fixed  the 
crown  to  the  head.  The  head  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  still  exists.  Probably  this 
group  has  been  inserted  to  do  honour  to 
that  emperor,  for  it  is  of  a  workmanship 
different  from  the  rest  of  this  Sculpture." 

Your  Committee  cannot  dismiss  this 
interesting  subject,  without  submitting  to 
the  attentive  reflection  of  the  House,  bow 
highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  baa 
contributed  to  the  reputation,  character, 
and  dignity  of  every  Government  by 
which  they  have  been  encouraged,  and 
how  intimately  they  are  connected  with 
the,  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable 
in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  In 
contemplating  the  importance  and  splendor 
to  which  so  small  a  republic  as  Athens 
rose,  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  ci- 
tizens, exerted  iu  the  path  of  such  studies, 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  how  transient 
the  memory  and  fame  of  extended  em- 
pires, and  of  mighty  conquerors  are,  in 
comparison  of  those  who  have  rendered 
inconsiderable  states  eraiueut,  and  im- 
mortalized their  own  names  by  these  pur- 
suits. But  if  it  be  true,  as  we  learn  from 
history  and  experience,  that  free  govern- 
ments afford  a  soil  most  suitable  to  the 
production  of  native  talent,  to  the  matur- 
ing of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  the  growth  of  every  species  of  excel- 
lence, by  opening  to  merit  the  prospect  of 
reward  ana  distinction,  no  country  can  be 
better  adapted  than  our  own  to  afford  an 
honourable  asylum  to  these  monuments  of 
the  school  of  Phidias,  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles;  where,  secure  from  fur- 
ther injury  and  degradation,  they  may  re- 
ceive that  admiration  and  homage  to 
which  they  are  eu titled,  aud  serve,  in  re- 
turn, as  models  and  examples  to  those,  who 
by  knowing  bow  to  revere  and  appreciate 
them,  maylearo  first  to  imitate,  and  ulti- 
mately to  rival  them. 

March  95,  i»16. 
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65,121+ 
108,446+ 
101,550+ 
224,152+ 

9(>,848+ 
1*2,671  f 
118,6!  5+ 
210,760+ 

*.'M51+ 
152.0^84- 
160*17+ 

83.250+ 


12,094 

7,806 

15,792 

13,160 

13,355 

26,919 

12,236 

14,471 

6  3«0 

13  P«5 

12,7  8 

9,373 


1,586.498  f    150,255 
29,47^,652+2.353,249 


Resident 

PtftUatim 

1811. 


No.  of 
Persons 

i*a 
Sq.N. 


£. 
619 
611 
713 
571 
684 
470 
327 
6>4 
616 
538 
500 
698 
680 
585 
734 
574 
651 
718 
891 
604 
1,385 
436 
509 
702 
529 
650 
709 
692 
610 
876 
435 
693 
537 
550 
445 
744 
290 
652 
772 
541 


595 


2K8 
154 
173 
214 
11  2 
331 
.vo 

2"4 

i:<7 

Irs 
2v4 

2C" 


2:.5 


540 


Persons. 
70,213 
118,277 
117,650 
101,109 
227,031 
216,667 
133,744 
185,487 
383,308 
154,693 
177625 
252,473 
285.514 

94,07:i 
111,654 

42,208 
373.095 
828,309 
150,419 
337,801 
053,276 

62,127 
291,999 
141,353 
172,161 
162,900 
119,191 

16,380 
194.896 
330,180 
245,080 
295,153 
234,211 
323,851 
190,083 
828,735 

45,922 
193,828 
160,^36 
973,113 


9,538,827. 


37,045 
37,735 
50,260 
77.217 
49.336 
64,240 
46.518 
85,067 
30,924 
51,931 
60,615 
20,900 

611,788 


10,150,615 


152 
157 
150 
118 
216 
163 

90 
181 
149 
124 
167 
165 
227 
109 
211 
114 
843 
458 
189 

87 

3,380 

125 

140 

139 

92 
195 
158 
110 
146 
185 
151 
257 
155 
427 
130 
854 

00 
141 
880 
163 


rror 


tit 

Awrir  |    Net 

Popular     per 
Family 


turn. 


1&9 


136 

50 

74 

79 

91 

101 

191 

107 

47 

62 

99 

49 


82 


175 


.63 
.54 
.06 

.61 

.37 
.40 
.38 
.38 
.41 
.48 
.26 
.55 
.33 
.63 
.52 
.61 
.36 
.14 
J37 
.50 
.04 
.46 
.50 
.40 
.29 
.37 
,55 
.57 
.42 
.44 
.42 
.20 
.55 
.17 
.54 
.31 
.49 
54 
.40 
.30 


.35 


.70 
.59 
.58 
.61 
.65 
.58 
.42 
.44 
.53 
62 
•55 
67 


.56 

36 
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COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR 
AREA. 


tertfnl  Cnnties  of  England  and  ffkles.  (43* 

Comparative    VIEW   ©v   mi    AREA, 

'FERTILITY,  and  AGRICULTURAL 

POPULATION,  of  THE  SEVERAL 

COUNTIES   OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALES. 

Explanation  of  the  Columns,  with  Observatiakw.- 

CoLuwf  L— -  AREA  of  England  and 
Wales,  iu  Square  Statute  Miles,  as  mea- 
sured upon  Arrowsmith's  Large  Map 
(date  1315-16)  which  being  founded  on  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  is  little  liable  to 
future  alteration ;  and  the  Measurement  of 
it  having  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
an  actual  Division  of  the  Surface  into 
Square  Miles,  scarcely  admits  of  error  a* 
to  the  Area  of  England  and  Wales ;  not1 
would  the  Area  of  each  County  be  less  ac- 
curate supposing  its  detached  parts  to  be 
all  known.  Of  such  irregularities  Fifty^ 
three  have  been  taken,  into  account  in 
these  Calculations,  and  those  which  remain 
undiscovered  are  presumed  to  be  of  inconsi- 
derable dimensions,  though  perhaps  not  few 
in  number*  Most  of  the  detached  parts  are 
assessed  in  the  County  wherein  they  are 
locally  situate. 

To  convert  the  English  Square  Mile  into 
a  measure  applicable  to  the  Maps  of  all  cir 
viiized  Nations  (for  the  purposes  of  compa- 
rison) it  is  only  requisite  to  reckon  it  as 
Three- fourths  of  the  Area  of  a  Geogrs* 
phical  Mile;  or.  that  Four  Square  English 
Miles  are  equal  to  Three  Geographical. 
This  proportion  may  he  deemed  exact  j  for 
supposing  a  Degree  of  Latitude  (between 
51*  and  52°)  to  measure  60,664  Fathonia 
(ou  the  authority  of  General  Mudge)  the 
Area  of  an  English  Square  Mile  compared 
to  that  of  the  Geographical  Square  Milfe 
is  as  300  to  S98  6-10ths. 

11.— RENTAL  of  Land  as  returned 
liable  to  the  Tenant's  Tax,  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1911.  See  p..  63  of  the  Account* 
relative  to  the  Property-Tax,  printed  by 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  26  Fe- 
bruary 1813. 

111.— AMOUNT  of  TITHES  (from  p.  71 
of  the  same  Account)  being  £2,353,249 
per  Annum,  upon  a  Rental  of  £  3<M76,859» 
or  Is.  7*'.  hi  the  £. ;  but  a  comparison  of 
Columns  II.  and  III.  will  shew  how  aauch 
this  iwrden  varies  in  the  several  Couutie*.*, 
Hampshire  paying  3a.  lOd.  in  the  £,  and 
Sussex  Ss.  8d. ;  Lancashire  no  more  than 
ftfd.  About  Half  the  Tithes  belong  to  the 
Parochial  Clergy. 

The  Columns  II.  and  IU.  added  toge- 
ther, shew  the  Aichual  Valve  of  the 
Land  as  compared  with  the  Area  of  th* 
several  Connties,  supposing  the  Rental  and 


cownrss. 

Square 
Statute 
Mile* 

1.  Vork 

6.961 

9,748 

9,579 

2,099 

1,871 

1,831 

1.649 

1,628 

1,537 

1,532 

1,512 

1,478 

1,463 

1,379 

1,341 

1,327 

1.256 

1,148 

1,061 

1,052 

1,026 

1,017 

1,005 

902 

860 

859 

637 

804 

763 

758 

756 

752 

740 

720 

526 

498 

463 

370 

282 

149 

3,815,040 

2.  Lincoln 

1,758.720 

3.  "Devon 

4.  tto.fblk 

5.  Ntftthutnberlanri  .. 

*.  Utotirter 

9.  Sowersat 

B.  Southampton   .... 
0   feat 

1,650,560 
1,838,880 
1,197,440 
1,171,940 
1.050,880 
1,041,920 
983,680 

VX  Esc*x    

980,480 

11   Suffolk a. 

IS.  Cumberland 

13.  Sussex    

967,680 
945,920 
936,320 

14.  Wilts.... 

882,560 

15.  Salop 

858,240 

W.  Cornwall   

17.  Gloucester    ....... 

18.  Stafford... 

849,280 
803,840 
734,720 

19.  Durham    

SO.   Chester 

679,040 
673,260 

SI.  Derby    

656,640 

SS.  Northampton  .... 
S3-  Dorset 

650,880 
643,200 

Si-  Warwick   

So.  Hereford 

26  Cambridge    

S7.  Nottingham  ...... 

26-  Leicester 

29.  Westmorland    .... 

30.  Surrey    

31.  Berks     

577,<>80 
550.400 
549,120 
535.680 
514,660 
488,320 

485,  rao 

483,840 

32.  Oxford 

481.280 

33.  Bucks 

473.600 

34.  Worcester... 

35.  Hertford    

36.  Monmouth   

37.  Bedfori     

38.  Huntingdon 

39.  Middlesex 

40.  Rutland     

466,560 
337,920 
318,720 
296,320 
236^800 
180,490 
95,360 

BSQ  LJL0D  .... 

50,535 

32,342,400 

1.  Carmarthen  ...... 

S.  Montgomery    .... 

3.  Glamorgan    

4.  Breeou , . . 

974 
839 
702' 
754 
675 
663 
633 
610 
544 
•426 
271 
244 

623,360 
536,960 
506,880 
482,560 

5.  Cardigan   

V>  sleiionern     ...... 

7    Denbigh    . ;-. 

«.  rYoiarnfce  ....... 

9.  Caru*rr*Q     ...... 

19.  Radnor 

432,000 
424,320 
405,120 
390.400 
34*.  H30 
-272,040 

11.  Anglesey 

It,  flint.* 

173  440 
156,160 

Wales 1 

7,425 

4,752,000 

TOTAL 

57,900 

37,094,400 

.: 

}               < 
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Tithe  to  bare  been  assessed  to  the  full 
Value.  Several  of  the  Counties  are  liable 
to  some  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  this  Com- 
putation, not  only  from  the  detached  parts 
before-mentioned,  but  also  from  certain 
Parishes  extending  into  Two  Counties/  in 
both  which  cases  the  Assessment  is  made 
«id  the  Tax  levied  wholly  in  whatever 
County  may  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Annual  Land  Tax  Ads,  many  of  which 
contain  Clauses  of  this  kind ;  a  different 
Rule,  depending  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Parish  Church,  is  prescribed  by  the  Militia 
Acts,  while  as  to  County  Rates  and  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
Civil  Jurisdiction,  the  ancient  limit  of  the 
Two  Counties  is  decisive,  and  attendances 
lor  Parish  business  are  doubly  expensive. 
"No  fewer  than  1S4  Parishes  are  known  to 
labour  under  this  complicated  inconve- 
nience, which,  as  well  as  the  irregular  li- 
mits of  Counties  (before  mentioned)  ob- 
viously requires  rectification,  and  at  the 
tame  time  all  Extra  Parochial  places 
should  be  subjected  to  the  otherways  ge- 
neral Laws  of  the  Realm. 

IV.— Annual  Value  of  Land  per 
Square  Mile;  and  such  Mile  being  640 
Statute  Acres,  the  Annual  Value  of  the 
Acre  may  thence  be  deduced.  In  this  view 
the  Counties  of  Leicester  and  Somerset  are 
the  most  fertile  (Middlesex  always  ex- 
cepted) their  whole  Surface  averaging  at 
38s.  and  27s.  per  Acre.  The  whole  Sur- 
face of  England  and  Wales  averages  at 
I7s.  *d.  per  Acre. 

V.— Population  according  to  the  Re- 
turns of  1811,  exclusive  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

VI.— Density  of  Population,  or  num- 
ber of  Persons  on  a  Square  Mile. 

'  VII.— Proportion  of  Agricultural 
Population,  expressed  in  Centesimal  parts 
The  Counties  of  Bedford  and  Hereford 
rank  highest  in  this  respect  among  the 
'English  Counties,  as  shewing  <JS  families 
in  100  to  be  "employed  in  snd  main- 
tained by  Agriculture;*'  in  Wales,  where 
the  Division  of  Labour  is  not  carried  so  far, 
Rod  the  Artisans  aud  Tradesmen  subsidiary 
Xo  Agriculture  are  consequently  less  nu- 
merous, some  of  the  Counties  exhibit  a 
.higher  proportion, 

VIII. — Amount  of  the  net  product, 
in  the  form  of  Rent  and  Tithe  arising  from 
each  Family  employed  in  Agriculture.  The 
most  obvious  causes  of  great  Surplus  Pro- 
duce of  this  kind  are,  a  large  proportion  of 
Pasture,  Fertility  of  Soil,  and  abundance  of 
^  Capital  judiciously. spplied.  The  County 
of  Northumberland  is  very  remarkable,  as 
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producing  £89  from  each  Agricultural 
Family,  which  is  above  double  the  average 
of  the  other  counties.  Some  part  of  the 
County  of  Durham  is,  indeed,  reckoned  to. 
the  Northumberland  Assessment,  from  the 
cause  of  inaccuracy  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding Observations  L  and  III. ;  but,  thia 
circumstance  allowed  for  to  the  utmost, 
Northumberland  would  exhibit  a  Surplus 
Produce  of  £80  per  Agricultural  Family, 
Durham  being  thereby  raised  to  £58.  But 
the  high  Rents  of  Northumberland  are  said 
to  have  required  Abatement  earlier  and  in 
a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  when  the 
depreciation  of  Agricultural  Produce  took 
place.  All  the  Calculations  herein  made 
refer  to  the  year  1811,  as  being  the  most 
recent  in  which  both  the  Population  and 
Rental  were  ascertained.  If  it  were  desir- 
able to  institute  a  similar  Comparison  for 
any  subsequent  year  of  which  the  Rental 
is  procurable  at  the  Tax  Office,  One  and 
a  Half  per  Cent,  per  Annum  might  bo 
added  to  the  Population  of  181 1,  that  hav- 
ing been  the  Rate  of  Increase  in  the  pre- 
ceding Ten  Years. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  are  nearly  equal 
to  each  other  in  Area,  and  together  are 
equal  to  England  and  Wales.  The  As- 
sessed Rental  of  Scotland  in  1811  was 
£3,899,364. 

J.  R.  1816. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM   THE 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS  IN  INMA, 

AND   THE 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  EAST, 

Of  the  Jews  in  Cochin. 

(From  the  Journals  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hall, 
American  Missionaries  to  India.  J 

*  We  several  times  visited  the  Jews 
at  Muttoncherry,  near  Cochin,  went  into 
their  synagogues,  and  conversed  with  their 
priest  and  most  intelligent  men. 

"  The  White  Jews  have  but  one  Syna- 

S>goe  in  this  part  of  the  country..  Tbe 
lack  Jews  have  eight  Of  the  White 
Jews  there  are  forty-two  families,  and 
eighty  males  above  thirteen  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  according  to  their  custom 
they  are  no  longer  minors.  .Their  whole 
number  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
souls.  The  whole  number  of  Black  Jews 
in  this  part  of  the  country  amounts,  accord* 
ing  to  their  estimate,  to  five  or  six  hundred. 
Some  intelligent  European  gentlemen 
thought  that  their  number  was  much 
greater,  but  they  gave  no  reasons  far  dif- 
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fering  from  the  estimate  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. The  most  interesting  things  about 
these  Jews  are  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  arriving  iu  this  country.  We  saw 
the  copper  plates  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Jews  were  here  as  early  as  490 
of  tbe  Christiau  era.  But  beyond  this 
all  is  darkness  and  uncertainty.  They 
differ  widely  among  themselves,  and  seem 
to  possess  no  authentic  accounts  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  their  coming  to  In- 
dim.  It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the 
White  Jews  understand  Hebrew,  though 
they  all  read  printed  Hebrew  in  their  Sy- 
nagogue. We  were  told  that  none  of  the 
Black  Jews  understood  Hebrew,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed men.  The  White  Jews  all  agree 
in  saying  that  the  Black  Jews  are  not  of 
Jewish  descent  They  say,  that  when 
the  Jews  first  came  to  this  country,  they 
bought  Hindoo  slaves,  and  that  they  cir- 
cumcised them,  and  educated  them  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  Eventually  these  Black 
Jews  became  numerous,  and  the  White 
Jews  judging  it  expedient  for  several 
reasons,  began  to  release  tbe  former,  and  to 
allow  them  to  build  separate  synagogues, 
but  they  were  not  considered  as  qualified  to 
perform  the  synagogue  worship  without 
the  superintendance  of  a  White  Jew, 
which  as  we  were  informed,  is  tbe  case  to 
this  day. 

*'  The  White  Jews  still  hold  slaves  whom 
they  pointed  out  to  us,  and  they  certainly 
had  the  very  likeness  of  the  Black  Jews. 
They  allow  the  Black  Jews  no  terms  of 
equality,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  sit  in 
the  Synagogue,  except  on  the  floor.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Black  Jews  claim  to 
themselves  the  most  remote  residence  in 
tbe  country,  but  we  saw  no  evidence  to 
support  such  a  claim.  They  certainly 
seem  to  have  the  exact  countenance  of  the 
natives,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  them,  as  all  other  religious  sects  in 
India,  are  distinguished,  by  their  dress,  some 
mark  on  tbefr  face,  or  by  somethiog  in  the 
cut  of  the  hair  or  beard ;  all  of  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  their  religion.  So 
fur  from  this  are  the  White  Jews,  that  by 
their  features  and  complexion,  they  are 
known  aa  readily  as  the  Englishman. 
Indeed,  by  common  consent,  a  great  part 
at  the  White  Jews,  (some  say  three- 
fourths)  have  emigrated  from  European 
Slates  within  two  or  three  centuries  past. 

EXTRACTS 

from  tjie  Cochin  Register  made  in  1781* 
under  the  direction  of  Arrian  Moeas,  the 
Pfrtclp  Governor  at  that  time. 


JEWS. 


"  The  Jews  are  the  first  foreign  inhabi* 
tanta.  Their  origin  and  the  period  at 
which  they  arrived  at  this  place  is  buried 
in  obscurity,  at  least  we  have,  not  hitherto 
found  among  them  any  notable  memorials 
or  memorandums,  which  could  properly 
elucidate  their  arrival  on  this  Coast,  and 
thereby  remove  every  doubt  on  that  score.*9 

On  the  Islam n  or  Madagascar: 
(From  Mr.  NewelTs  JounaLJ 

"  The  population  of  Madagascar  is  rated 
at  a  million  and  a  naif;  whether  this  esti- 
mate be  correct  or  not,  I  was  not  able  to 
ascertain.  I  conversed  with  a  gentleman, 
who  had  resided  some  time  on  tbe  island  j 
and  with  another  who  had  been  cast  away 
there,  and  had  seen  different  parts  of  it,  and 
with  several,  who  had  touched  at  different 
places  on  tbe  coast  From  the  information 
of  these  persons  I  collected  tbe  following 
particulars,  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

M  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  separate  and  independent  tribes, 
which  are  subject  to  their  respective  chiefs ; 
there  is  no  union 'among  them,  no  common 
chief  j  tbev  are  generally  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  tbe  prisoners,  which  are  taken 
in  battle  are  either  sold  to  slavery,  or  potto 
death.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  they  are  generally  put  to  death ;  five 
hundred  have  been  known  to  be  executed 
at  ouce. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  law  or  jus- 
tice among  these  people.  The  stronger 
bears  rule.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  make- 
prisoners  of  all  white  meu  who  go  among 
them.  Several  instances  of  this  have  re> 
cently  occurred. 

**  The  Madagascar*  are  evidently  of  the 
negro  race.  They  are  not  quite  so  black 
as  the  negroes  in  'America,  but  have  neartjr 
the  same  features,  and  their  heads  ass> 
covered  with  wool  instead  of  hair.  I  have 
seen  them  frequently  in  the  Isle  of  France* 

M  There  is  no  written  language  in  Mada* 
gascar,  and  no  language  that  i»  common 
to  different  tribes.  There  is  a  vast 
variety  pf  dialects  there,  as  in  most  savage 
countries. 

44  The  climate,  in  all  parts  of  the  island 
which  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is 
extremely  unwholesome.  Of  one  hundred 
English  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  seat 
to  Fort  Dauphin,  in  tbe  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  were  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  said  to  be 
healthy,  but  the  sea  coast  is  almost  fatal  tt> 
Europeans. 
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AFRICA :  SUPERSTITION. 
The  following  article  is  extracted  from 
Tbe  Missionary  Register  for  April  last 
It  describes  a  proceeding  that  combines 
Superstition  with  Politics,  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  the  country,  and 
is  rendered  more  complete  by  a  delineation ; 
for  the  use  of  which,  we  are  obliged  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  conduct  the  work  in  which 
*t  originally  appeared.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  of  our  bearing  of  Africans,  who 
„    .     .    .    painting  from  mere  spite  J 

^eir  country  deril  paint  him  devilish  white  : 

and  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  however 
imperfect,  or  immoral,  any  nation  may  be, 
it  never  approves  of  a  Devil  in  its  own 
likeness,  or  of  the  same  colour,  or,  even,  ap- 
'proadjing  resemblance.  White  men  paint 
black  devils:  black  men  paint  white  de- 
vils j  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  ter- 
ror attendant  on  this  simple  idea  of  change 
of  colour.  Parke  tells  us  in  his  first  Tra- 
vels in  Africa,  that,  in  some  places,  when 
jie  entered  a  tent,  the  women  and  children 
ran  away  crying,  and  hid  themselves.  For 
this  they  had  sufficient  cause,  if  they  had 
DCen  taught  to  endow  the  Devil  with 
ivhiteness,  as  his,peculiar  distinction.  In 
a  different  quarter  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  relate,  that  the  North  American 
Indian  Chiefs,  would  scarcely  believe  that 
the  Negro  Servant  of  Capt.  Clarke  was  of 
a  truly  natural  colour,  and  not  painted  black. 


The  political  purposes  of  this  *  perturbed 
spirit**  are  very  evident.  He  and  his  ad- 
herents disturb  the  public  security,  till  a 
proper  officer  is  appointed:  hence  the 
King  is  rouzed  to  his  duty,  without  hazard- 
ing a  political  commotion. 

We  presume  that  the  Kolloh,  also,  oc- 
casionally, punishes  the  lesser  Crimea  of 
the  vicinity ;  much  the  same  as  the  Mimfto 
Jumbo  of  another  part  of  this  country. 
What  barbarous  institutions,  resorted  to 
for  purposes  intentionally  salutary  U 
Yongroo  Pom  on. 
Tfce  Kolloh,  or  Devil,  oftU  BnUomt. 

The  accounts  of  Yongroo  Pomoh  (says 
Mr.  Nylander)  begin  this  year  with  the 
burying  of  Nensukoh. 

The  Builom  Country  is  divided  into  a 
great  many  parts,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  Sukoh,  or  Head-man.  The  head  of 
all  these  Sukohs  is  Bay,  the  King.  On  his 
acceptance  of  the  title  and  authority  of  the 
King  of  the  Country,  he  chooses  a  Nensu- 
koh and  a  Nengbaunah,  as  his  assistants  in 
ruling  the  country.  All  three  are  respected 
by  the  people  as  Kings:  they  sometime* 
call  them  the  first,  secoud,  and  third  King. 
They  are  stationed  in  different  places ; 
yet  at  such  a  distance,  that,  in  two  or  three 
days' time,  they  may  all  meet  at  the  Jem g*s 
place.  All  the  Sukohs,  or  Headmien,  are 
accountable  to  them  for  any  Palavers,  and 
they  report  it  to  the  King.  If  there  be  any 
great  Palaver,  such  as  respecting  murder 
or  withcrsft,  these  must  be  settled  before 
the  King,  at  Yongroo.  _ 

Should  any  of  these  three  Kings  die,  tbc 
inhabitants  of  his  residence  are  permitted 
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to  plunder  in  every  place  they  choose,  till 
another  Mead-man  is  appointed  in  the  place 
of  the  deceased.  Sometimes  they  cannot 
immediately  fill  up  his  place  with  a  good 
roan :  then  the  widow,  or  the  eldest 
daughter,  puts  on  men's  clothes,  and  is 
considered  as  Head-man  of  the  vacant 
place:  yet  the  plundering  goes  on.  I  was 
eye-witness  myself  to  their  destroying  a 
number  of  plantain-trees,  and  catching  of 
fowls,  &c.  where  they  passed  through.  To 
prevent  such  mischief  being  done  at  the; 
Settlement*  I  applied  to  the  King  for  pro- 
tection. During  the  time,  from  the  death 
to  the  burial  of  Nensukoh,  the  inhabitants 
from  the  neighbouring  places  brought  their 
fowls  and  sheep  to  me  for  protection.  At 
the  same  time*  another  Head-man  died: 
and  two  great  Head-men  being  now  killed, 
as  was  supposed,  by  some  witches,  the 
kolloh  was  very  much  grieved  at  it,  and 
came  out  of  his  recess  to  dance  and  cry 
for  the  loss  of  the  Heads  of  the  country,  and 
to  drive  out  all  young  people  to  dance  at 
nights  and  to  cry  with*  him,  or  to  lament 
the  loss  of  these  Head-men  by  drinking 
palm-wine  and  honey-wine,  which  is  pre- 
pared almost  through  the  Whole  country, 
and  brought  together  to  the  place  of  the 
cry,  which  lasted  here  about  two  months. 

Kolloh  is  the  name  of  a  great  spirit, 
who  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yongroo.  He  never  comes  out 
of  the  woods,  except  on  such  mournful 
occasions  as  these:  or,  if  a  person  has  been 
buried  without  his  relations  making  a  cry 
for  him,  then  the  kolloh,  who  has  inter- 
course with  the  departed  spirits,  feels  him- 
self so  much  hurt,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  his  abode  at  nights,  and  to  go  to  the 
houses  of  those  relations,  to  rouse  them  and 
to  trouble  them  every  night,  till  they  pro- 
cure rum  and  palm-wine,  &c.  and  have  a 
good  drink,  and  dance  publickly,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  departed  friend. 

The  kolloh  is  made  of  bamboo-sticks, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval  basket,  about  three 
feet  long,  and  so  deep  that  it  goes  over 
the  man's  shoulders.  It  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  net,  and  stuck  all  round  with  por- 
cupine-quills on  the  nose.  The  mouth  and 
nostrils  stand  wide  open.  It  is  frightful  te 
look  at.  Children,  women,  and  old  people, 
ran  and  scream  at  its  appearance. 

A  certain  man  pretends  to  have  some 
very  intimate  intercourse  with  this  Beel- 
zebub ;  and  therefore  is  called  by  the  spi- 
rit to  take  the  kolloh  on  his  head,  and  to 
go  about  with  it,  to  see  that  the  dances; 
drinkitigs,  and  bowlings,  are  carried  on 
regularly  through  the  whole  night;  and 
that  all  tha  young  people,  who  are  at  work 


through  the  day,  are  at  the  dance  at  night. 
If  any  are  missed,  he  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  houses,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  force ; 
and  he  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Devil. 
Some  people  stay  ont  in  the  fields  through 
the  night,  to  ewjoy  a  utile  rest  after  their 
daily  fatigue* 

The  Kolloh -man  is  naked,  has  washed 
himself  over  with  white  clay,  and  has 
fringes  of  packing-mats  or  plantain- leaves* 
ronnd  his  waist,  knees,  anil  ancles.  To 
gire  notice  of  his  coming,  he  rings  a  bell, 
which  is  fixed  inside  of  the  cap  or  basket. 
He  has  a  switch  in  his  hand,  to  shew  his 
authority.  If  any  person  pass  by  bis  abode, 
which  is  near  the  public  road ,  he  sings  bat, 
"  Be  f  with  one  tone.  If  people  meet  him 
in  the  road,  they  must  either  hide  them- 
selves, or  else  go  back ;  otherwise  he  catches 
them,  and  carries  them  -to  nil  place,  and 
keeps  them  there  fur  a  few  days,  teaching 
them  something  of  his  arts,  which  the  peo- 
ple keep  very  secret.  He  makes  them 
swear ;  and  tells  them,  if  they  discover  the 
secrets,  the  kolloh  knows  it,  and  makes 
their  bellies  swell,  and  they  are  dead  to* 
moment  they  divulge  any  thing  of  the 
secresy. 

After  any  of  the  people  (chiefly  children 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  sometimes  young 
men)  have  been  taught  m  the  mysteries  of 
kolloh,  they  engage  in  his  service,  and  go 
about  with  their  teacher,  healing  on  a 
small  turtle-shell,  and  singing. 

He  came  also  to  visit  me,  standing  before 
the  door,  and  sang  out  his  long  "  EeT 
the  children  all  running  to  hide  themselves. 
I  asked  what  it  meant ;  and  was  told  thai 
this  was  the  Devil,  and,  as  the  great 
Head-men  of  the  country  were  dead,  ha 
was  much  troubled  about  it,  and  came  out 
of  the  woods  to  make  cry  for  thcin ;  nw\ 
now  he  came  to  give  me  service.  I  said, 
"  I  accept  of  no  Devils  services:  I  am 
come  to  drive  him  out  of  this  country." 

These  Kolloh-peaple  are  a  set  of  plun- 
derers, who  used  to  disturb  the  natives 
very  much.  When  the  Sierra-Leone 
Company  had  people  here,  they  have  plun- 
dered them  of  every  thing. 

It  shall  be  my  labour  to  banish,  not  only 
this  representative  of  the  Devil,  but  the 
Devil  himself,  from  the  Bullom  Shore.  He 
has  great  power  in  this  benighted  spot ; 
and  resists  our  labours,  both  in  private  and 
in  public.  May  we  be  enabled  to  conquer, 
through  Hkn  who  has  all  powtr  in  heuvtif 
and  in  earth  ! 

Mr.  Nyliinder  accompanied  this  Narra- 
tive with  a  sketch  of  the  kollou,  from 
which  the  annexed  representation  has  bee» 
designed. 
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AMERICANA. 

No.  n. 

In  our  last  Number  we  inserted  a  portion 
of  our  Intelligence  from  America :  we  now 
add  other  documents,  political  and  moral. 
We  are  extremely  sorry  to  observe  that 
Morals  and  Religion  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  The  subject  is  partly 
introduced  in  the  present  article.  The 
view  taken  of  it,  by  some  of  the  more  in- 
telligent among  the  Americans,  is  unu- 
sually perplexing,  and  painful.  We  shall 
give  further  extracts  from  our  correspond- 
ence in  following  numbers. 

RETORT  Of'THX  COMMITTEE  OF  COMMERCE 
AND   MANUFACTURES. 

Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States, 
Feb.  13,  1816. 

-, . .  Prior  to  the  years  1 806  and  1 807,  esta- 
blishments for  manufacturing  cotton  wool 
had  not  been  attempted,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  on  a  limited  scale.  Their 
rise  and  progress  are  attributable  to  em- 
barrassments to  which  commerce  was  sub 
jected,  which  embarrassments  originated 
in  causes  not  within  the  controul  of  human 
.prudence. 

While  commerce  flourished,  the  trade 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  with  the  East  Indies, 
and  with  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  France, 
enriched  our  enterprising  merchants;  the 
benefits  of  which  were  sensibly  felt  by  the 
agriculturists,  whose  wealth  and  industry 
were  increased  and  extended!  When  ex- 
ternal commerce  was  suspended,  the  ca- 
pitalists throughout  the  Union  became 
solicitous  to  give  activity  to  their  capital. 
A  portion  of  it,  it  is  believed,  was  directed 
to  the  improvement'of  agriculture ;  and 
not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it,  as  it 
appears,  was  likewise  employed  in  erecting 
establishments  for  manufacturing  cotton 
woo).  To  make  this  statement  as  satisfac- 
tory as  possible— to  give  it  all  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  susceptible  of  attaining, 
the  following  facts  are  respectfully  sub- 
.  milted  to  the  consideration  of  the  f  louse. 
They  show  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  a  few  years,  and  evidently 
the  ability  to  carry  them  ou  with  certainty 
of  success,  should  a  just  and  liberal  policy 
regard  them  as  objects  deserving  encou- 
ragement. 

Bales  of  cotton,  manufactured  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  :— 


10,000 
66,000 
£4,000 


15,000,000  dollar* 


In  the  year  1800  .    ...      500 
1805    ....     1,000 
1810    ....  10,000 
1815    ....  90,000 
This  statement  the  committee  have  n» 
reason  to  doubt ;  nor  have  they  any  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  following  sue* 
cinct  statement  of  the  capita)  which  is  em- 
ployed, of  the  labour  which  it  commands, 
and  of  the  products  of  that  labour:— 

Capital    .    .  40,000,000  dollars. 

Males  employed,  from 

the  age  of  17  and 

upwards    .... 

Women    and    female 

children    .... 

Boys  under  17  years  of 

age 

Wages  of  one  hundred 
thousand    persous, 
averaging    150  dol- 
lars each    .    . 
Cotton  woo)  manufac- 
tured, 90,000  bales, 
amounting  to.    .    .  27,000,000lbs. 
Number  of  yards    of 
cotton   of    various 

kinds 81,000,000 

Cost,  per  yard,  averag- 
ing 30  cents  •    .    .  24,000*000  dollars. 

Hie  rise  and  progress  of  such  establish* 
ments  can  excite  no  wonder.  The  induce- 
ments of  industry  in  a  free  government 
are  numerous  and  inviting.  Effects  are 
always  in  unison  with  their  causes.  These 
inducements  consist  in  the  certainty  and 
security  which  every  citiaen  enjoys  of  ex- 
ercising exclusive  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tions of  his  genius,  and  the  products  of 
his  labour;  tn  procuring  from  his  native 
soil,  at  all  times,  with  facility,  the  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  required ;  and  in  the  libe- 
ral encouragement  that  will  be  accorded 
by  agriculturists  to  those  who,  by  their 
labour,  keep  up  a  constant  and  increasing 
demand  for  the  produce  of  agriculture. 

Every  State  will  participate  in  those  ad- 
vantagea.  The  resources  of  each  will  be 
explored,  opened,  and  enlarged.  Different 
sections  of  the  union  will,  according  to 
their  position,  tlie  climate,  the  population, 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  strike  into  that  line  of  industry 
which  is  best  adapted  to  their  iuterest  and 
the  good  of  the  whole;  an  active  and  free 
intercourse,  promoted  and  facilitated  by 
roads  and  canals  will  ensue;  prejudices* 
which  are  generated  by  distance,  and  the 
want  of  inducements  to  approach  each 
other,  and  reciprocate  benefits,  will  be  re- 
moved; information  will  be  extended;  the 
union  will  acquire  strength  and  solidity  y 
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and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  each  State,  will  be  regarded  as 
fountains  from  which  flow  uumernus 
streams  of  public  and  private  prosperity. 

Each  Government  moving  in  its  appro- 
priate orbit,  performing  with  ability  its 
separate  functions,  will  be  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  a  good  and  grateful  people. 

The  States  that  are  most  disposed  to  ma- 
nufactures as  regular  occupations  will  draw 
from  the  agricultural  states  all  the  raw 
materials  which  they  want,  and  not  an  in- 
considerable portion  also  of  the  necessaries 
of*  life;  while  the  latter  will,  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  they  already  enjoy,  always 
command,  in  peace  or  in  war,  at  moderate 
prices,  every  species  of  manufacture  that 
their  wants  may  require.  Should  they  be 
inclined  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
they  can  do  so  with  success,  because  they 
have  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  erect 
and  to  extend,  at  pleasure,  manufacturing 
establishments .  Our  wants  being  supplied 
by  our  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  expor- 
tation of  specie,  to  pay  for  foreign  manufac- 
tures, will  cease. 

The  value  of  American  produce  at  this 
time  exported  will  not  enable  the  importers 
to  pay  for  the  foreign  manufacture  im- 
ported:. Whenever  the  two  accounts  shall 
be  fairly  stated,  the  balance  against  the 
United  States  will  be  found  to  be  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  is  the  state  of 
things,  that  the  change  must  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  The  pre- 
cious metals  will  be  attracted  to  them ;  the 
diffusion  of  Which,  in  a  regular  and  uni- 
form current,  through  the  great  arteries  and 
veins  af  the  body  politic,  will  give  to  each 
member  health  and  vigour. 

In  proportion  as  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  agriculture  snd 
manufactures  as  a  common  basis,  will  it 
increase,  and  become  independent  of  those 
revolutions  and  fluctuations  which  the  am- 
bition and  jealousy  of  foreign  governments 
are  too  apt  to  produce.  Our  navigation 
will  be  quickened ;  and,  supported  as  it 
wilt  be  by  internal  resources,  never  before 
at  the  command  of  any  nation,  will  ad- 
vance to  the  extent  of  those  resources. 

New  channels  of  trade  to  enterprise,  no 
less  important  than  productive,  are  open- 
ing, which  can  be  secured  only  by  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy,  appreciating  their  ad 
vantages. 

If  want  of  foresight  should  neglect  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  them, 
the  opportune  moment  may  be  lost,  per- 
haps for  centuries,  and  the  energies  of  the 
nation  be  thereby  prevented  from  deve- 
loping themselves,  and  from  making  the 
boon  which  is  proffered  our  own . 
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By  trading  on  our  own  capita!,  collisions 
with  other  nations,  if  they  be  not  entirely 
done  away,  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

This  natural  order  of  things  exhibits  the 
commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  which 
promises  peace,  security,  and  repose,  by  a 
firm  and  steady  reliance  on  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  on  the  treasures  that  are  em* 
bosomed  in  the  earth,  on  the  genius  and 
ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics, and  on  the  intelligence  and  ent 
ferprise  of  our  merchants. 

The  government,  possessing  the  intellU 
gence  and  the  art  of  improving  the  resources, 
of  the  nation,  will  increase  its  efficient  pow- 
ers, snd,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  it  has  made  happy,  will  oppose  to  the 
assailant  of  the  nation's  rights  the  true,  the 
only  invincible  aegis— the  unity  of  will 
and  strength.  Causes  producing  war  will 
be  few.  Should  war  take  place,  its  cala- 
mitous consequences  will  be  mitigated,  and 
the  expenses  and  burdens  of  such  a  state 
of  things  will  fall  with  a  weight  less  op* 
pressive  and  injurious  on  the  uation.  Th# 
expenditures  of  the  last  war  were  greatly" 
increased  by  a  dependence  on  foreign  sup* 
plies.  The  prices  incident  to  such  a  de» 
pendence  will  always  be  high. 

Had  not  our  nascent  manufacturing  es» 
tablishmeuts  increased  the  quantity  of 
commodities  at  that  time  in  demand,  the 
expenditures  would  have  freeu  much 
greater,  aud  consequences  the  most  fatal 
ami  disastrous,  alarming  even  in  contem- 
plation, would  have  been  the  fate  of  this 
nation.  The  experience  of  the  past 
teaches  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
points  emphatically  to  the  remedy.  A 
wise  government  should  heed  its  admor 
nitions,  or  the  independence  of  this  nation 
will  be  exposed  to  the  ™  shafts  of  fortune.* 

The  committee  keeping  in  view  the  in* 
terests  of  the  nation,  cannot  refrain  from 
stating,  that  cotton  fabrics  imported  from 
India,  interfere  not  less  with  that  encou- 
ragement to  which  agriculture  is  justly 
entitled,  than  they  do  with  that  which 
ought  reasonably  to  be  accorded  to  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  wool  The  raw* 
material  of  which  they  are  made  is  the 
growth  of  India,  and  of  a  quality  inferior 
to  our  own. 

The  fabrics  themselves,  in  point  of  do* 
ration  and  use,  are  likewise  inferior  to  the 
substantial  fabrics  of  American  manufae* 
ture.  Although  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics, 
can  be  sold  for  a  lower  price  than  the 
American,  yet  the  difference  in  the  tex- 
ture is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  American, 
that  the  latter  may  be  safely  considered  as 
the  cheapest. 
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The  distance  of  most  of  the  Western 
States  from  the  ocean,  the  exuberant  riches 
of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products, 
forcibly  impress  the  mind  of  the  committee 
with  a  belief,  that  all  these  causes  conspire 
to  encourage  manufacturers,  and  to  give 
an  impetus  and  direction  to  such  a  dispo- 
sition. Although  the  Western  States  may 
Jtesaid  to  be  in  the  gristle,  in  contempla- 
tion of  that  destiny  to  which  they  are 
hastening,  yet  the  products  of  manufactures 
In  these  states  are  beyond  every  calculation 
that  could  reasonably  be  made ;  contrary 
to  the  opiniou  of  many  enlightened  and 
virtuous  men,  who  have  supposed  that  the 
inducements  of  agriculture,  and  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  that  life,  would  sup- 
press any  disposition  to  that  sort  of  indus- 
try. But  theories*  how  ingeniously  soever 
they  may  be  constructed,  how  much  soever 
they  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  laws 
•f  symmetry  and  beauty,  are  no  sooner 
brought  into  conflict  with  facts  than  they 
fall  into  ruins.  In  viewing  their  fragments, 
the  mind  is  Irresistibly  led  to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the 
architects,  but  cannot  refrain  from  regret- 
ting the  waste,  to  no  purpose,  of  superior 
intellects.  The  Western  States  prove  the 
fallacy  of  such  theories ;  they  appear  in 
their  growth  and  expansion  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  thought :  while  the  political 
economist  is  drawing  their  portraits,  their 
features  change  and  enlarge  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  his  pencil  hi  vain  endeavours 
to  catch  their  expressions,  and  to  fix  their 
physiognomy. 

It  is  to  their  advantage  to  mannfacture  ; 
tacause,  by  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  ar- 
ticles, they  at  the  same  time  iucrease  their 
value  by  labour,  bring  them  to  market 
with  less  expense,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  the  best  prices. 

Those  States,  understanding  their  inte- 
rest, will  not  be  diverted  from  its  pursuit. 
In  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
they  find  a  stimulus  for  agriculture.  The 
manufacturers  of  cotton,  in  making  appli- 
cation to  the  national  government  for  en- 
couragement, have  been  induced  to  do  so 
for  many  reasons.  They  know  that  their 
establishments  are  new,  and  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  aud  they  have  to  encounter  a  com- 
petition with  foreign  establishments, 
.that  have  arrived  at  maturity,  that  are 
.supported  by  a  large  capital,  and  that  have 
.from  the  government  every  protection  that 
can  be  required.' 

The  American  manufacturers  expect  to 
meet  with  all  the  embarrassments  which  a 
sealous  and  monopolizing  policy  cau  sug. 
gest.  The  committee  are  sensible  of  the 
force  of  such  considerations:,  they  are  con- 


vinced that  old  practices  and  maxima  will 
not  be  abandoned  to  favour  the  United 
States.  The  foreign  manufacturers  and 
merchants  will  put  in  requisition  all  the 
powers  of  ingenuity,  will  practise  what* 
ever  art  can  devise,  and  capital  can  accom- 
plish, to  prevent  the  American  manufac- 
turing establishments  from  taking  root, 
and  flourishing  in  their  rich  and  native 
soil.  By  the  allowance  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks,  the  foreign  manufacturers  and ' 
merchants  will  be  furnished  with  additional 
means  of  carrying  on  the  conflict,  and  of 
ensuring  success.  The  American  maim* 
facturers  have  good  reason  for  their  appre- 
hensions ;  they  hava  much  at  stake.  They 
have  a  large  capital  employed,  aud  ax* 
feelingly  alive  for  its  fate.  Should  the  na- 
tional government  not  afford  them  protec- 
tion, the  dangers  which  invest  and  threaten 
them  will  destroy  all  their  hopes,  and  wiM 
close  prospects  of  utility  to  their  country. 
A  reasonable  encouragement  will  sustain 
and  keep  them  erect  j  but  if  they  £tU,  they 
fall  never  to  rise  again. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  and  man/ 
chants  know  this,  and  will  double  with 
renovated  zeal  the  stroke  to  prostrate  them* 
They  also  know,  that  should  the  American 
manufacturing  establishments  fall,  their 
moulderuig  piles-^the  visible  ruins  of  a 
legislative  breath  —  will  warn  all  who 
tread  in  the  same  footsteps,  of  the  doom, 
the  inevitable  destiny,  of  their  establish- 
ments. 

The  national  government,  in  viewing 
the  disastrous  effects  of  a  short-sighted 
policy,  may  relent ;  but  what  will  relent- 
ing avail  ?  Can  it  rai»e  the  dead  to  life.? 
Can  it  give,  for  injuries  inflicted,  the  rela- 
tion that  is  due  ?  Industry,  in  every  rami- 
fication of  society,  will  feel  the  shock*  and 
generations  will,  as  they  succeed  eacji 
other,  feel  the  effect*  of  its  uudujatjous. 
Dissatisfaction  will  be  visible  every  wharf, 
and  the  lost  confidence  and  affections  of 
the  citizens  will  not  be  the  least  of  tl%e 
evils  the  government  will  have  to  depfote. 
But  should  the  national  government,  pur- 
suing an  enlightened  and  liberal  pojicy, 
sustain  and  foster  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, a  few  years  would  place 
them  iu  a  condition  to .  bid  defiance  to  fo- 
reign competition,  and  would  enable  them 
to  increase  the  industry,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  natiou;  and  to  afford  to  go- 
vernment, in  times  of  difficulty  aad  dis-. 
treat,  whatever  it  may  require  to  support 
the  public  credit,  while  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  nation. 

Providence,  in  bountifully  piecing  within 
onr  reach  whatever  can  minister  to  happi-, 
ness  and .  comfort,  indicates  plainly  to  *# 
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ear  duty,  and  what  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
Our  resources  are  abuudaot  and  inexhausti- 
ble 

Toe  stand  that  Arcliimedes  wanted  is 
given  to  the  natioual  and  state  govern- 
ments, sad  labour-saving  machinery  lends 
the  levers— -the  power  of  bringing  their 
resources  into  use. 

This  power  imparts  incalculable  advan- 
tages to  a  nation  whose  population  is  not 
full.  The  United  States  require  the  use 
of  this  power,  because  they  do  not  abound 
in  population.  The  diminution  of  manual 
labour  by  means  of  machinery,  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  was  in 
the  vear  1810  as  300  to  one. 

Our  manufacturers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  this  power,  and  have  profited 
by  it  A  little  more  experience  m  making 
machines,  and  in  managing  them  with 
skill,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  sup- 
ply umre  fabrics  than  are  necessary  for  the 
home  demand. 

Competition  will  make  the  prices  of  the 
articles  low,  and  the  extension  of  Hie  cot- 
ton manufactories  will  produce  that  com- 
petition. 

One  striking  and  important  advantage, 
which  labour-saving  machines  bestow,  is 
this — that  in  all  their  operations  they  re- 
quire few  men,  as  a  reference  to  another 
part  of  this  Report  will  show.  No  appre- 
hensions can  then  be  seriously  entertained 
that  agriculture  will  be  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing its  efficient  labours  withdrawn  from  its 
service. 

On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, increasing  the  demand  for  raw 
materials,  will  give  to  agriculture  new  life 
and  expansion. 

The  committee,  after  having  with  great 
deference  and  respect  presented  to  the 
house  this  important  subject  in  various 
points  of  view,  feel  themselves  constrained, 
before  concluding  this  Report,  to  offer  a 
few  moreobaervationa,  which  they  consider 
as  not  less  so,  with  regard  to  the  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  this  nation. 

The  prospects  of  a  large  commerce  are 
not  flattering. 

Every  nation  in  times  of  peace  will  sup- 
ply its  own  wants,  from  its  own  resources, 
or  from  those  of  other  nations. 

When  supplies  are  drawn  from  foreign 
countries,  the  intercourse  which  will  ensue 
will  furnish  employment  to  the  navigation 
only  of  the  countries  connected  by  their 
reciprocal  wants. 

Our  concern  does  not  arise  from9nor  can 
it  be  increased  by,  the  limitation  which 
•Or  navigation  and  trade  will  have  pre- 
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scribed  to  them  by  the  peace  and  apparent 
repose  of  Europe.  % 

Our  apprehensions  arise  from  causes  that 
cannot  auimate  by  their  effects.      Look 
wheresoever  the  eye  can  glance,  and  what*, 
are  the  objects  that  strike  the  virion  ?     On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  industry,  deprived, 
of  its  motive  and  incitement,  is  paralyzed^, 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  seized  by 
the  hand  of  military  despotism,   is  appro* 
priated  to,   and  squandered  on,  objects  of, 
ambition  ;  the  order  of  things  is  unsettled, 
and  confidence  between  man  and  man  an- 
nihilated.    Every   moment  is  looked  fot 
with  tremulous,  anxious,  and  increased  so- 
licitude; hope  languishes;  and  commercial 
enterprise  stiffens  with  fear.    The  political, 
horizon  appears  to  be  calm,  but  many,  of' 
no  ordinary  sagacity,  think  they  behold 
signs  portentous  of  a  violent  tempeat,  which 
will  again  rage  and  desolate  that  devoted 
region. 

Should  this  prediction  fail,  no  change  for 
the  better,  under  exisjiug  circumstances, 
can  take  place.  Where  despotism— mili- 
tary despotism— reigns,  silence  and  fearful 
stillness  must  prevail. 

Such  is  the  prospect  which  continental* 
Europe  exhibits  to  the  enterprise  of  Awe* 
rican  merchants. 

Can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  find  in 
that  region  sources  which  will  supply  them' 
with  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  dol- ' 
lars,  the  balance  due  for  British  manufac- 
tures imported;  this  balance  being  over 
and  above  the  value  of  all  the  exports  to ' 
foreign  countries  from  the  United  States  ? 
This  View,  which  is  given  of  the  dreary 
prospect  of  commercial   advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  by  an  inter- 
course with  continental  Europe,  is  believed  * 
to  be  just.     The  statement  made  of  the 
great  balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
due  from  the  United  States,  is  founded  on 
matter  of  fact. 

In  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  are  gather- 
ed together,  and  held,  many  powers  that 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  hitherto  to 
feel  and  to  exercise. 

No  improper  motives  are  intended  to  be 
imputed  to  that  government ;  but  does  not  ' 
experience  teach  a  lesson  that  should  never 
be  forgotten— that  governments,  like  indi- 
vidaala,  are  apt  *•  to  feel  power,  and  forget 
right  ?M  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  national 
decorum  to  become  circumspect  and  pru- 
dent. May  not  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  be  inclined,  in  analysing  the  basis, 
of  lier  political  power,  to  consider  and  re- 
gard the  United  States  as  her  rival,  and  to 
indulge  an  improper  jealousy,  the  enemy  ojf 
proband  repose? 
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Can  it  be  politic,  in  any  point  of  view, 
to  make  the  United  State*  dependeut  on 
any  nation  for  supplies  absolutely  necessary 
for  defence,  for  comfort,  and  for  accommo- 
dation ? 

Will  not  the  strength,  the  political  ener- 
gies of  this  nation  be  materially  impaired 
at  any  time,  but  fatally  so  in  those  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  by  such  defence  i 

Do  not  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  plainly 
, allow,  that  the  security,  the  peace,  and  the 
happiness  of  this  nation  depend  on  opening 
and  enlarging  all  our  resources,  and  draw- 
ing from  them  whatever  shall  be  required 
for  public  use  or  private  accommodation  ? 

The  committee,  from  the  views  which 
they  have  taken,  consider  the  situation  of 
manufacturing  establishments  to  be  pe- 
rilous. Some  have  decreased,  and  others 
have  suspended  business.  A  liberal  en- 
couragement will  put  them  again  in  opera- 
tion with  increased  powers}  but  should  it 
be  withheld  they  will  be  prostrated.— 
Thousands  will  be*  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchedness.  A  capital  of  near  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  will  become  inactive, 
the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  a  dead 
loss  to  the  manufacturers.  Our  improvi- 
dence may  lead  to  fatal  consequences ;  the 
powers,  jealous  of  our  growth  and  prospe- 
rity, will  acquire  the  resources  andstrength 
which  this  government  neglects  to  im- 
prove. It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretel  the 
use  that  foreign  powers  will  make  of  them. 
The  committee,  from  the  consideration 
which  they  have  given  to  this  subject,  are 
deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton 
wool  are  of  real  utility  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  that  they  contribute  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conviction,  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  tender,  respectfully,  with  this 
Report,  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved—That  from  and  after  the  80th 
day  of  June  next,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now 
authorised  by  law,  there  be  laid,  levied, 
and  collected  on  cotton  goods,  imported 
tntb  the  United  States  and  territories 
thereof,  from  any  foreign  country  what- 
ever,   per  centum  ad  valorem,  being 

not  less  than cents  per  square  yard. 

System  of  Duties. 
Several  merchants  in  Boston  have  re- 
ceived circulars  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  requesting  from  them  information 
on  the  following  inquiries:  1.  What  ar- 
ticles of  importation  into  the  United  States 
admit  of  being  charged  with  higher  duty, 
and  to  what  amount?  2.  What  articles 
require  a  reduction  tu  the  duty  now  charged, 
and  te  what  amort?    9.  What  arUcles 


now  free  may  be  advantageously  charged 
with  a  duty,  to  what  amouut,  and  in  what 
manner  ?  4.  What  articles,  classed  under 
general  descriptions,  admit  of  a  mote  de- 
finite and  specific  arrangement?  5.  What 
articles,  now  charged  with  duties  ad  valorem, 
may  be  advantageously  charged  with  spe- 
cific duties,  to  what  amount,  and  in  what 
manner?  6.  What  non-enumerated  ar- 
ticles of  importation  may  be  advanta- 
geously specified,  and  charged  with  a  spe- 
cific duty :  in  wh%t  manner,  and  to  what 
amount? 

Treasury  Notes. 

Mr.  Dallas's  circular  to  the  Collectors 
has  this  beginning — "  You  will  perceive 
that  fuuds  have  been  assigned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  Treasury  Notes,  and  that 
consequently,  the  interest  on  those  Notes 
will,  pursuant  to  the  7th  section  of  the  act 
of  the  3d  of  March  last,  cease  on  the  days," 
lee.  &t*.  The  following  is  the  section  al- 
luded to:  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be 
paid,  the  interest  on  Treasury  Notes  that 
have  become  due,  and  remain  unpaid,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  time  elapsed  be- 
fore they  become  due,  as  with  respect  to 
the  time  that  shall  elapse  after  they  become 
due;  and  until  funds  shall  be  assigned  for 
the  payment  of  the  Treasury  Notes,  and 
notice  shall  be  given  thereof  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury."  These  funds  the 
Secretary  states  to  be  bills  of  Baltimore  and 
other  Southern  Banks :  a  mode  of  payment 
and  a  species  of  funds  utterly  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  at  the  time  he 
provides  them  at  a  discount  of  from  15  to 
SO  per  cent,  in  Boston  U  I— (Boston  Paper.) 

Religious  Instruction  :  Paucity  or. 

The  following  statements  are  from  an 
Address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  to  a  So- 
ciety, formed  in  Counecticut,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  most 
lamentable  evil,  this  disease  that  preys  on 
the  vitals  of  individuals,  and  of  society  at 
large.  The  population  of  the  Union  is- so 
scattered,  that  seldom  can  a  Public  Instruc- 
tor embody  under  his  charge  so  many  as 
Jive  hundred  persons ;  but,  to  avoid  cavil, 
the  Speaker  accepts  the  calculation  of  one 
thousand,  to  each  Minister.  He  then  pro* 
ceeds— 

Take  this  rule,  then*  and  the  8,000,000 
of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  need 
8,000  ministers.  The  number  of  our  edu- 
cated ministers  is  not  more  than  3,000;  of 
course  #>0W  are  at  present  fended,  and 
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5,000,000  people  are  destitute  of  competent 
religious  instruction.  There  may  be,  per- 
napa,  1,500  besides,  who  are  nominally 
ministers.  These  Mr.  B.  strikes  off  the  list. 
His  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  that  they  are 
extremely  illiterate,  despising  learning,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  exerting  that  religious, 
and  moral,  and  literary  influence  which 
belongs  to  the  ministry. 

*•  Illiterate  pastors,"  Mr.  B.  justly  ob- 
serves,* cannot  be  the  patrons  of  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges.  They  cannot,  and 
if  they  can  they  will  uot,  exalt  society 
above  their  own  level.  Education,  reli- 
gious and  literary,  will  be  neglected  in 
their  hands;  civilization  will  decline,  and 
immoralities  multiply.  If  the  influence  of 
such  men  be  better  than  nothing,  if  it  do 
not  help  on  the  decline  caused  by  human 
depravity,  it  is  totally  incompetent  to  ar- 
rest ttM 

M  Illiterate  men  have  ne-er  been  the 
chosen  instruments  of  God  to  build  up  his 
cause.  The  disciples  of  our  Lord,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  an  educatioo,  were 
-instructed  by  himself  for  three  years;  and 
the*,  were  miraculously  taught  languages, 
mud  clothed  with  the  power  of  miracles, 
•ad  were  guided  beside  by  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit    .    .    . 

The  question  fflen  arises  whether  these 
5,000,000  will  ever  receive  competent  re- 
ligious instructors.  A  short  calculation 
will  shew,  that  without  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, they  never  will.  The  population 
pf  the  country  in  past  years  has  far  outrun 
the  increase  of  ministers.  M  From  the  year 
*  1700  to  1753,  there  were  1998  students 
graduated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges, 
(at  that  time  the  only  Colleges  in  New- 
England.)  Of  this  number,  804  were 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Of  these  804, 
•there  were  living  in  1758,  according  to  the 
best  estimate,  691.  The  population  of 
New-England,  in  1753,  was  390,000.  Of 
course  there  was,  at  that  time,  on  an 
average,  one  liberally  educated  mi- 
nister for  every  628  souls  in  New- En  gland. 

"  From  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
necessary  documents,  it  is  presumed,  that 
previous  to  this  period,  back  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  supply  was 
even  greater  than  this  proportion. 

44  Compare  this  result  with  the  present 
supply  of  ministers  from  these  colleges. 
Let  it  be  6  rst  remembered,  however,  that 
since  175S  the  population  of  New  England 
has  increased  nearly  tenfold^  and  has  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  western  country  j  snd 
though  Colleges  have  multiplied,  yet  Har- 
vard and  Yale  still  educate  owe  third  of 
•ill  who  receive  a  collegiate  education  in 
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the  United  States :  that  of  course  one  third 
of  the  population,  or  nearly  three  millions 
of  people,  look  to  them  for  religious 
teachers.  To  supply  this  population,  as 
New-England  was  supplied  for  more  than  , 
ISO  years  after  its  settlement,  (that  is,  till 
within  the  memory -of  many  now  upon 
the  stage,)  would  require  4,250  ministers. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  now  living 
only  760  ministers  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  leaving  an  arrearage  of  3,490. 
44  To  speak  more  particularly  of  Yale- 
College.  Probably  one  sixth  of  all  who 
receive  a  collegiate  education  in  the 
United  States  are  graduates  of  this  semi- 
nary— Allotting  then  to  Yale-College  ong 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  her  portion,  to  supply,  if  this  portion 
were  now  fully  supplied,  with  oue  minister 
for  every  1,000  souls ;  yet,  barely  to  till  the 
yacaucies  by  death,  and  to  meet  the  annual 
increase  of  population,  the  College  would 
be  called  on  to  furnish  eighty  ministers 
annually;  and  this  number  to  be  increased 
in  future,  in  proportion  as  the  population 
should  increase.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  for 
the  last  forty  years,  there  has  not  been  an 
average  of  nine  ministers  annually  from 
this  institution." 

We  are  brought  then  to  this  conclusion, 
that;  "an  immediate,  universal,  vigorous 
effort  must  be  made  to  provide  religious 
instruction  for  the  nation 

It  is  indispensable,  to  prevent  the  great 
body  of  thf  nation  from  sinking  down  to  a 
state  of  absolute  heathenism.  Let  the  tide 
of  population  roll  on  for  seventy  years  as  it 
has  done  for  the  seventy  that  are  past,  and 
let  no  extraordinary  exertion  be  made  to 
meet  the  vastly  increasing  demand  for  min- 
isters, but  let  them  increase  only  in  the  slow 
proportion  that  they  have  done,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  There  will  be  within 
the  United  States  seventy  million  Souls 
—and  there  will  be  only  six  thousand  com- 
petent religious  teachers ;  that  is,,  sixty- 
four   MILLION,  OUt   Of  the   SEVENTY,   Will 

be  wholly  destitute  of  proper  religious 
instruction.  They  may  uot  become  the 
worshippers  of  idols  j  but  there  is  a  bruta- 
lity and  ignorance,  and  profligacy  always 
prevalent  where  the  Gospel  does  not 
enlighten  and  restrain,  as  decisively  ruinous 
to  the  sou)  as  Idolatry  itself. 

M  If  knowledge  and  virtue  be  the  basis 
of  republican  institutions,  our  foundations 
will  soon  rest  upou  the  sand,  unless  a 
more  effectual  and  all-pervading  system 
of  religious  aud*  moral  instruction  can 
be  provided.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  „ 
the  hands  of  an  ignoraul  and  vicious 
papulation,  such  as  will  always  exist  in  a 
S2 
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land  where  the  Gospel  does  not  restrtriit  and 
civilize,  will  be  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a 
maniac;  to  make  desolate  around  him,  and 
finally  to  destroy  himself.  Jt  is  no  party  in 
politics  that  can  save  this  nation  from 
.political  death,  by  political  wisdom  merely. 

The  expense  of  crimes  and  of  their 
punishment,  beside  all  the  woes  of  wicked- 
ness, is  four  times  as  great,  as  the  expense 
of  their  prevention,  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  religions  instruction." 
Number  o*  Indians  unbkr  th*  Do- 
minion or  America. 

ff  Hie  population  in  Connecticut  be  no  j 
better  provided  with  Teachers  than  we 
have  already  seen,  there  can  be  little  won- 
der that  their  Brethren,  the  red  men,  the 
Aborigines  of  the  country,  should  be  almost 
forgotten.  We  have  heretofore  mentioned 
several  Societies  active  in  their  favour,  in 
some  parts;  but,  we  presume*  that  they 
have  either  failed  in  tbeir  efforts,  or  have 
directed  them  elsewhere.  The  real  state 
of  the  Back  Settlements  in  reference  to 
Religion,  is  much  worse  than  can  be  con- 
ceived of  in  Britain. 

Within  the  United  States  and  their 
Territories,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Indians,  divided  and 
subdivided  into  about  seventy  tribes  and 
clans.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of 
these  Indians  are  on  this  side  the  Missi- 
sippi;  aod  of  these  the  four  Southern 
tribes,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickesawt, 
and  Cherokees,  comprise  about  seventy 
thousand  j  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the 
number  of  Aborigines  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  These  four 
tribes  seem  to  claim  very  particular  atten- 
tion, on  account  not  only  of  their  compa- 
rative numerical  importance;  but  also  of 
tbeir  geographical  situation,  in  a  fine 
country  and  climate,  and  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  rapidly  increasing  white 
population ;  and  moreover  of  their  disposi- 
tion and  habits,  especially  of  the  Che- 
rokees, Chickesaws,  and  Choctaws,  ten- 
ding towards  a  state  of  civilization,  and 
favourable  to  the  reception  among  them  of 
missionaries  and  other  instructors.  In  1804 
the  Key.  Gideon  Blackburn,  whose  praise 
should  be  in  all  the  churches,  instituted, 
liudcr  the  auspices  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  mis- 
siou  among  the  Cherokees,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person,  and  with  very  inade- 
quate assistance  and  support;  and  within 
about  five  years,  between  four  or  five  hun- 
dred young  persous  of  both  sexes  were  so 


instructed,  as  to  b«  able  *o  re*d  wtb  • 
good  degree  of, facility  in  the  English 
Bible ;  were  proportionably  advanced  in 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  at 
the  same  time  were  taught  the  principlea 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Many  Bibles  and 
religious  Tracts  were  distributed,  and  se- 
veral individuals,  some  young,  and  some  of 
mature  age,  became  hopeful  and  exem- 
plary Christians.  The  Cherokee  trihe  M 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  souls.  If  we 
suppose  four  thousand  of  them  to  be  of  an 
age,  suitable  for  attending  schools;  and 
four  or  Ave  hundred  of  these,  nearly  an 
eighth  part,  were  brought  forward  to  th* 
state  of  improvement  now  described,  in  the 
short  period  of  five  years,  by  the  exertions 
of  one  man  :  what  might  not  be  effected, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  by  a  combined, 
well  supported, and  well  conducted  effort? 
Important  Law  Decision:  Slave. 
Providence  Nov.  4.  Tuesday  last,  upon 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  issued  by  Judg* 
Brayton,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Abolition  Society,  directed  to 
a  Southern  Gentleman,  who  was  about  U> 
convey  to  Charleston  S.  C.  a  domestic  slaw 
whom  he  had  purchased  many  year*  since, 
and  who  has  served  in  his  family  in  this 
town  for  about  five  years  last  pant,  th* 
Judge  decided  that,  wider  a  law  of  this 
State,  which  permits  the  citizens  of  other 
States  to  retain  slaves  in  their  service,  the 
said  slave  should  continue  in  the  custody  of 
his  master  as  bis  property.  The  ground  of 
the  decision,  we  understand,  was,  that  the 
owner,  although  his  family  resided  here, 
was  in  fact,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
being  in  that  state  on  commercial  business 
upwards  of  nine  months  in  each  year. 
Bingrampton  (Chtnango  Cnmtff)  Oat.  *#* 
A  salt  spring  has  recently  been  disco- 
vered on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Beardslee,  si- 
tuated on  the  west  branch  of  the  Wya- 
Jusing  Creek,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
about  20  miles  from  this  village.  Satisfac- 
tory experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
water  of  ttus  spring,  which,  we  understand, 
prove  conclusively,  that  ninety  gallons  of 
the  water  will  make  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one 
bushel  of  salt  A  pump  has  been  con- 
structed, which  throws  a  stream  of  water 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  pump  i§ 
incapable  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  well.  We  understand  that  ar- 
rangements are  making  to  set  one  hundred 
kettles  this  fall. 

From  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
cane  in  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  and  Louisiana,  Sugar  pro- 
prises  to  rival  or  excel  the  cotton  and  tt- 
bacco  plants  in  importance. 
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EXHIBITION     Or     THE    RoYAL    AcAOEMY. 

75*  Forty-eighth.   ' 

That  the  Institutions  of  Art  should  re- 
tain  their  attractions,  after  so  long  a  time, 
cannot  bat  be  pleasing  to  admirer*  of  the 

Li***    if  we  may  J0***  ftrottl  *"« 
crowded  rooms  at  Somerset-house,  which 

we  have  witnessed  this  season,  there  is  not 
ontyno.  diminution  in  popular  feeling  and 
iotasest  in  behalf  of  Art;  tmt,  an  encrease. 
The  number  of  Artists  is  not  diminished; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  pro- 
portion of  merit,  as  somewhat  more  equally 
distributed  among  them,  than  we  have  seen 
tt  It  is  trae,  that  In  the  department  of 
HimnicAc.  Pat *tifro*  there  is  this  year 
no  great  display;  The  Great  Room  dae» 
irt  beaatrof  so  mvttr  asa  centre  piece,  of 
(^description ;  but,  the  picture,  intended 
arwegaesay  to  have  occupied  that  dlstin- 
ginsfaed'situatiou,  is  placed  in  the  smaller 
*g*ta**ki  where  it  Alls  the  whole  end. 
Toe  story  u,  the  raismg>  of  Lasarus;  and 
It  sdds  to  the  meritorious  works  of  its 
same*  Mr.  Miuroir.  Rut,  Mr.  H.  will 
excuse  u*  if  we  think  be  has  erred— not  in 
the  action  of  bis  Lazarus,  but— in  the  cha- 
ncier and  age  he  has  given  him.  It  is  not 
powwe,  at  this:  distance  of  time  to  disco- 
rer what  authorities  the  Ancient  Christian 
Artists  had,  ibr  representing  Lazarus  as  a 
young  man;  but  it  is* certain  that  in  some 
instances  he>  is  represented'  very  young. 
As  teveral  of  these  date  from  the  time 
f  Conrtsuittne,  allcj  M  ^  agree  in  thf 

fact,  it  is  very  possible,  that  tradition  had 
pestrved'tbiat  to  their  days,  as  part  of  the 
itory,tM*is  tliere  any  thing  in  the  Gospel 
to  contradict  it.  It  might  have  been  as 
well,  also,  if  Mr.  H.  had  introduced  that 
particular  manner  of  swathing  the  dead, 
which,  is  expressed  in  the  original,  and 
constantly  observed  in  the  ancient  pictures 
we  refer  to;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Ciampini,  Arinshi,  Buonarotti,  and 
other  antiquaries.  Theshrond  was  wound 
uwmd  inakindof/ftjcfo,  or  what  Ter- 
tulhan  calls  Ltnea  vinculo ;  which  bound 

*  £V1  lhe  8an,e  wor<*  »  »PP«ed  to  the 
•warning  olothea  of  infants;  which,  as 
^^  bZWiukelman,  were  sufficiently 
**««g.  Ther  narrative  certainly  loses  no- 
«nog,  considered  as  a  subject  for  a  picture, 
ty  mfrodncing  the  age  of  blooming  youth, 
cabined  wttb  beauty  of  form,  in  the  re- 
J™8  Laaaroa :  it  commits  to  the  bands  of 


hollow,  wrought  in  the  rock :  for  so  says  the 
author  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  written 
in  the  fourth  ceiitury,speaking  of  Bethany : 
Est  Hi  Crypta  ubi  Lazarus  positus  fait, 
quern  Dominus  suscitavit.  Mr.  H.  has  not 
made  the  most  of  this  circumstance:  it 
would  haveadded  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
scene  had  he  narrowed  the  opening,  for  the 
purpose  of  encreasing  the  gloom  and  sha- 
dow ;  while  he  spread  a  tender  and  affect- 
ing light  on  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  young 
Lazarus. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  deny  the 
merits  of  this  pictere;  it  has  happy  parts, 
and  is  further  recommended  by  novelty. 

Mr.  Weitall's  «  Presentation  in  theTem- 
ple,"  sins  against  propriety  and  possibility, 
too  grossly  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  time 
that  Artists  among  us  should  learn  to  sift 
their  subjects  from  the  bran  and  refuse  de- 
livered down  by  the  old  masters,  who 
knew  no  better.  Not  that  we  mean  to 
despise  or  to  condemn,  the  Old  Mattel*. 
We  are  aware  that  they  might  plead  au* 
thorities,  which  are  now  too  little  studied. 
But,  this  picture  displays,  for  instance,  the 
Ark  and  the  Qolden  Candlestick  of  the 
Jewish  Temple,  most  offensively.  If  the 
painter  were  aakedt-r«  Why  this  indmun 
rum  9"  be  might  answer,—"  It  is  the  c««- 
tom,  Sir" — Then  might  he  run  over  a  long 
list  of  names,  from  the  days  of  Tintoretto 

to  those  of  Mignard : but,  the  question 

returns— "  Wat  the  Ark  visible,  from  any 
part  of  the  outer  Temple  f  Wat  it  not  **> 
eluded  within  the  Temple,  properly  so  called, 
which  woe  a-crott  a  courtyard  f — and  this 
Temple  had  its  porch,  with  closed  doors, 
the  Holy  Place,  and  the  most  Holy  Place, 
shut  up  by  curtains,  or  veils,  as  thick  as 
carpets:  in  this  the  ark  stood:  how,  then, 
could  it  be  seen  ?  As  to  the  Candlestick, 
it  may  be  tolerated,  as  a  liberty,  in  any 
part:  as  there  are  many  instances  of  a 
Candlestick  somewhat  like  it,  i,  e.  with 
seven  branches,  being  common  among  the 
Jews,  even  in  countries  distant  from  Judea  : 
the  ancient  lamps,  yet  existing,  shew  this. 
We  would  fain  induce  our  artists  to 
think,  to  study,  to  examine:  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  make  good  paintings, 
they  must  also  conform  to  propriety  and 
costume,  or  be  set  down — not  always  very 
gently— on  the  second  form  of  masters; 
They  trot  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  one  after 
another;  it  is  time,  that  truth  were  their 
guide,  in  the  genuine,  and  proper  track. 

Mr.  Wiucremust  also,  this  year,  sdfler 
a  reprimand:  this  ingenious  artist's  picture 
of  a  man  making  a  rabbit  on  the  wait,  by 


,     *  ~, ■-'» ;  ■»  vvoiuhw  10  we  nanus  or 

<!1m**2*W  POWer»  *ctins;  directly  and  I  or  a  man  matting  a  raMit  on  the  wait,  in 
lorcwiyontbe  eye  and  heart  of  a  spectator,    candle  light,  by  placing  his  fingers  in  a  cer- 
W'stpeJfchreof  I»zarorwasa  cave,  or   tain  attitodeforthe  amusement  of children* 
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is  pleasing ;— bat,  unluckily,  the  light  is 
placed  so  near  the  hand*,  cpmpared  with 
the  distance  from  the  wall  on  which  the 
shadow  falls,  that  the  shadow  would  ocfti- 
jy  four  or  five  times  the  extent  Mr.  W. 
jius  allotted  to  it !  Now,  what  becomes  of 
nature*  which  in  this  instance  conforms  to 
mathematical  strictness? — and  if  nature 
be  violated,  the  illusion  fails,  of  course. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Allan  has  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, after  many  years  of  absence  from  it  He 
is  distinguished  by  a  picture  of  a  Circassian 
Chief  selling,  to  a  Turkish  Pacha,  captives 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe  taken  in  war. 

The  practice  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this,  picture,  prevails  all  over  Circas&ia, 
Georgia,  and  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Turkish  provinces  ;  many  instances  of 
which  the  Artist  witnessed  during  a  resi- 
dence of  several  yea 9  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

We  have  every  reason  to  accept  this  as 
a  faithful  copy  of  nature;  including  the 
place,  the  people,  the  action,  the  expres- 
sion, and  the  accessaries.  It  leads  us  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Allan's  portfolio  is  enriched 
with  representations,  in  due  time  to  be 
given  to  the  public,  for  general  information. 
A  Portrait  of  this  gentleman,  in  his  Cir- 
cassian habiliments,  is  in  the  Exhibition  : 
bat,  will  not,  we  apprehend  be  so  much 
noticed  as  the  picture  under  report. 

We  have  always  inspected  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's pictures  with  pleasure:  his  "  Mauri- 
tania," however,  does  not  satisfy  us,  be- 
cause it  is  not  nature.  To  obtain  the  suf- 
frages of  the  uninformed,  Mr.  T.  has  given 
his  woman  and  children,  who  ^should  be 
swarthy  moors,  and  almost  biack ;  the  hue 
jpf  Europeans.  This  part  of  the  picture 
'will  improve  by  time,  but  then  what  will 
become  of  the  other  parts  ? 

Mr.  Phillips  has  selected  a  new  and 
noble  subject:  the  Arch-Angel  Michael 
jeaving  Adam  and  Eve,  after  haying  con- 
ducted them  out  of  Paradise.  We  guess, 
^however,  that  he  has  rather  mistaken  the 
idea  of  his  author,  whose  expression, 
**  gliding  meteoroua*"  rather  implies  a 
gentle,  than  a  splendid  disappearance. 

As  might  be  expected/  there  are  not 
wanting  pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  j 
but,  here  Art  is  foiled.  The  principal,  by 
Mr.  Dighton,  is  thus  described  : 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo.— General  ad- 
vance  of  the  British  lines,  driving  in  the 
Jbrokeo  columns  of  the  French  army,  after 
Buonaparte's  last  desperate  effort  tp  break 
through  our  right  centre  with  his  Imperial 
guards,  a  square  of  the  grenadiers  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  right  of  the  picture*  which 
gave  way  to4  he  charge  of  the  Foot  Guards. 


The  hussar  brigades  of  Generals  Sir  H. 
Vivian  and  Sir  C.  Grant,  (on  the  left  of 
the  picture)  are  dashing  in  among  the 
broken  cavalry,  led  on  by  the  Marquis  of 
Angleaea.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Staff  are  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  The 
Observatory  is  seen  in  the  distance  on 
the  left,  and  La  Belle  Alliance  on  the 
right,  in  front  of  which  Buonaparte  and 
his  Staff  are  seen.— Painted  from  Sketches 
made  on  the  ground  a  few  days  after  the 
Action  ;  and  from  information  from  the- 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marquis  of  An- 
glesea'a  Staffs,  Royal  Engineer  Department, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Dighton  has  done,  perhaps,  ail  that 
could  be  done;  but  the  extent  of  the  ac* 
tioo,  to  right  and  left,  demands  a  Pano- 
rama.   His  Picture  is  painted  with  spirit 

Mr.  Howard's  m  Punishment  of  Dirce," 
has  good  parts :  the  composition  tsken  ge- 
nerally, however,  appears  to  us,  to  want 
that  power  which  raises  sympathetic  feel* 
ings,  and  sways  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stothard,  Mr.  Sisglkton,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Bona,  and  a  few  others,  have 
furnished  pieces:  but,  generally  speaking 
there  is  a  great  want  of  Historical  effort:  we 
must  not,  however,  overlook  Mrs.  Ansliy's 
"  Death  of  Abel;"  this  lady  has  unproved  j 
and  will,  no  doubt,  still  farther  improve  by 
perseverance. 

The  Portraits,  this  year,  are  extreme- 
ly numerous ;  and  mostly  to  their  authors' 
honour.  There  is,  in  this  branch  of  art,  a 
general  feeling,  of  what  is  excellent,  and  a 
general  desire  to  attain  itj  the  consequence 
is,  a  more  equable  degree  of  merit  Some 
of  the  whole-lengths  are  managed  with 
great  skill.  There  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  large  proportion  of  officers:  and 
of  gentlemen  in  official  habiliments.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  think,  that  the  pencil 
revives  heroes  who  have  served,  and  saved, 
their  country,  though  at  the  ex  pence  of 
their  lives;  as  General  Sir  T.  Picton,  and 
others,' whose  memory  can  never  be  ex- 
tinct. 

Lawrences  Portrait  of  Canova,  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  probably  will  be  found  from 
choice  of  colours,  to  wear  ott  together,  equal 
to  any  he  ever  painted. 

The  Portraits  of  Ladies  are,  as  usual, 
numerous,  and  mapy  of  them,  very  pleas* 
ing. 

Many  of  the  Landscapes  are  hi  the 
grand  style.  Mr.  Turner's  two  views  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  PaneUenius,  in  the 
jalapd  pf  Egina,  are  fine  pictures  j  much 
embellished  by  the  introduction  of  appro- 
priate figures.  Mr.  Dan iell's  views,  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  views  of  Culzean,  the  seat  of 
t}»e  Earl  of  CaasUis,  Mr.  Rbim a«lm  riew 
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of  Gedro  in  Portugal,  and  many  more, 
have  specific  merit  Calcott'i  "  Pool  of 
London",  would  be  thought  extremely 
fine,  were  it  announced  ai  a  scene  in  Hol- 
land, and  imported  from  that  country:  it 
bespeaks  the  master.  Arnald's  "  Scene 
in  Babylon,  with  the  Jews  io  captivity 
hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows,"  might 
be  commended ;  but,  unluckily,  the  trees 
on  which  a  tingle  harp  is  hung,  by  these 
despondent  captives,  on  a  peg  made  on  pwr- 
pose,  is  not  a  Babylonian  willow.  With- 
out affecting  to  identify  the  species  of  tree 
referred  to  by  the  psalmist,  we  may  never- 
theless be  allowed  to  wish  that  the  Artist 
had  chosen  a  less  stately  kind,  that  loves  a 
stream,  and  adorns  the  banks  of  canals  in  the 
East :  for,  these  rivers  of  Babylon  were, 
undoubtedly,  artificial  canals,  conducted 
among  gardens,  by  ho  man  labour.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  trees  of  great- 
er bulk,  in  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
were  brought  from  distant  provinces ;  be- 
cause the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  did  not 
furnish  any  such. 

There  are  in  the  rooms  several  animated 
pictures  of  Sbippiug:  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, because  a  lively,  as  well  as  correct 
representation  of  the  scene,  is  Chalons 
▼lew  of  Plymouth  Sound,  in  August  1813: 
It  brings  under  the  eye  the  crowded  multi- 
tude of  boats  and  people  tbst  surrounded 
the  BeHerophon,  when  Buonaparte  was  on 
board.  The*  point  of  time  is  half  past  six 
in  the  evening,  when  the  ci-devant  Empe- 
ror and  King  usually  made  his  appearance, 
Jbr  the  gratification  of  John  BuH.  The 
incident  deserved  commemoratiop ;  and  we 
trust  that  this  picture  will  find  its  place  in 
the  Admiralty ;  as  an  instance  of  the  sin- 
golar  duty  performed  by  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  k  the  days  of  George  ILL 

To  connect  the  cause  of  humanity  with 
the  Arts,  we  give  at  large  Capt.  Man  by  a 
account  of  the  following  incidents,  as 
stated  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  that  con- 
cerns our  brave  seamen  can  possibly  be  in: 
different  to  us,  or  to  the  public,  and  every 
invention  for  their  benefit  deserves  the 
strongest  approbation,  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Saving  the  crew  of  the  brig  Leipzig, 
wrecked  on  Yarmouth-bar  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1815.    By  M.Francia. 

Alter  an  attempt  with  one  of  the  largest 
pilot- boats,  to  effect  a  communication  with 
the  stranded  vessel  having  foiled,  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  heavy  sea,  and  no 
probability  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew, 
Lieutenant  Woody er  instantly  came  down 
to  the  Pier  with  the  mortar,  and  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  line  over  the  vessel's  maiu 
topsail-yard,  to  which,  by  great  exertion  of 


the  crew,  they  nude  the  Hue  fast  to  a 
hawser,  in  doing  which,  one  man  was 
washed  overboard  and  drowned  ;  which 
bawter  was  hauled  on  shore  to  the  Pier- 
head. Lieutenant  Woodyer  fired  another 
shot,  and  threw  the  second  line  over  the 
same  topsail-yard,  to  which  he  made  fast  a 
saddle  made  of  plaited  rope,  with  a  large 
leaden  thimble  in  it,  potting  on  the  hawser 
with  a  tail-block,  and  rove  a  line  as  a  whip, 
to  haul  the  saddle  backward  and  forward 
on  the  hawser,  having  first  attached  a 
tallev  to  it,  on  which  were  directions 
for  tne  crew,  (who  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  main-top  from  the  fury  of 
the  storm) ;  on  their  bawling  the  saddle  to 
them,  and  agreeably  to  directions,  they 
made  the  hawser  and  tail-block  fast  to  the 
mast-bead,  When  one  man  got  into  the 
saddle  at  a  time,  and  was  safely  hauled  on 
shore,  by  which  meaos  the  master,  two  . 
mates,  and  seven  men,  were  saved. 

Saving  the  crew  and  passengers  from  the 
brig  Providence,  wrecked  off  Wintertoo* 
on  the  15th  April,  1815*    By  the  same 

On  the  rope  being  projected  over  the  . 
vessel,  (which  was  150  yards  from  the 
shore),  the  master,  Wm.  Field,  secured  it, 
aud  immediately  bawled  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity on  board  for  the  bit  to  return  to  shore, 
and  with  it  enclosed  himself  and  daugh- 
ter by  a  clove-hitch  j  and  while  in  the  act 
of  handing  it  to  bis  crew  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  tremendous  sea  broke  over  the  vet* 
sel,  carrying  him  with  the  girl  overboard : 
the  people  on  shore  instantly  hawled  them 
through  the  surf  in  safety  to  land,  without 
the  slightest  injury.  The  rope  was  after* 
wards  hawled  back  by  the  persons  on 
board :  who,  consisting  of  four  men  and 
one  boy,  came  io  the  same  way  by  it,  just . 
before  the  vessel  went  to  pieces. 

To  speak  of  the  miniatures  were  almost 
endless;  and  although  it  roust  be  confessed 
that  merit  is  not  confined  to  dimensions, 
yet  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
ledged tRa>  the  greater  attractions  are*'in 
the  rooms  above. 

Architecture  presents  a  considerable 
variety  of  ingenious  designs;  among  them, 
several  intended  to  form  national  monu- 
ments. Some  of  these  being  placed  by  the 
side  of  restorations  of  Grecian  temples,  suf- 
fer by  comparison  j  for  the  British  pat- 
riot exclaims  on  seeing  t(iem,  Why  mutt  we 
repeat  what  was  proper  to  that  country  nn» 
tienily  t  Is  there  not,  teat  there  never,  a  style 
of  Art  truly  British  f — Why  not  adopt  one 
that  shall  be  strictly  our  own  f 
The  busts  produced  by  sculpture  have 

treat  merit  j  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
ranch  of  art  meet  with  encouragement 
The  figures  are  not  in  general,  superior  to 
criticism. 
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MfirMTIOW   0*  D*AWHte*  tK  WATffc  co- 
COfTlBf  AT  SPRING   GARDEN* 

This  branch  das  produced  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  that  caa  well  be 
imagined,  it  has  also,  on  former  occa- 
sions, presented  a  variety  truly  pleasing  and 
popular.  We  are  somewhat  surprised, 
that  professors  in  this  department  do  not  see 
their  interest  in  combining  their  efforts 
zealously.  As  a  body,  their  labours  afford 
high  gratification  to  the  public;  when  se- 
parated,  they  suffer  from  that  state  of  chV 
persion.  We  cannot  but  heartily  recom- 
mend unanimity  to  all  whom  it  concerns. 
There  are  certainly  many  works  of  men* 
in  this  Exhibition  \  and  we  perceive  with 
pleasure  a  progress  made  in  talent  and  abi- 
lity 5  nevertheless,  we  miss  some  old  friends, 
and  the  merit  lies  in  a  smaller  number  of 
hands  than  might  be  wnhed 

The  number  of  Exhibitions  announced 
/or  public  inspection,  this  season,  is  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  mention  them  all. 
The  British  Institution  is  closed,  with  re- 
spect to  British  Arts ;  and  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, the  works  of  old  masters  has  taken 
its  place. 

But,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  large 
picture  by  M.  Thiere  exhibiting,  as  the 
chief  object  of  attraction,  in  the  same  house, 
with  Buonaparte's  Carriage,  in  Picca- 
dilly. It  represents  the  firmness  of  Bru- 
tus, in  passing  judgement  on  his  son,  for  a 
murder  committed  by  him.  It  is  a  grand 
picture;  superior  in  manner  and  colour- 
ing  to  what  we  had  expected.  It  is 
truly  honourable  to  the  Artist,  who  is, 
we  believe,  President  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Painting ;  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  M.  Ts 
pencil;  or  rather  to  his  judgment,  and 
powers  of  conception. 

Having  mentioned  Buonaparte's  Car- 
riage, which  stands  in  an  adjacent  apart- 
ment, and  has  been  the  object  of  visitation 
by  all  the  world,  we*  ought  to  add,  that  it 
completely  supports  our  repeated  observa- 
tions that  the  Emperor  and  King  took 
good  care  ofhimvlf.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  curi- 
ous, and  certainly  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
mechanism ;  adapted  to  various  uses,  per- 
sonal and  political. 

In  the  front  there  is  a  great  projection ; 
the  utility  of  which  is  very  considerable, 
beyond  this  projection,  and  nearer  to  the 
horses,  is  a  seat  for  the  coachman.  This  is 
ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  prevent  the 
driver  from  viewing  the  interior  of  the  car- 
riage; and  it  is  also  placed  so  as  to  afford 


The  pannels  of  the  carriage  are  bullet 
proof:  at  the  hinder  part  is  a  projecting 
sword  case ;  and  the  panne!  at  the  lower 

rart  of  the  back  is  so  contrived,  that  it  easy 
e  let  down,  and*  thereby  facilitate  the  aoV 
dition  or  removal  of  conveniences,  without 
disturbing  the  traveller. 

The  under-carriage,  which  has  swan- 
neck  iron  cranes,  is  of  prodigious  strength ; 
the  springs  are  semi-circular,  and  each  of 
them  seems  capable  of  bearing  half  a  too ; 
the  wheels,  ana  more  particularly  the  tire* 
are  also  of  great  strength.  The  pole  ia 
contrived  to  act  as  a  lever,  by  which  the 
carriage  is  kept  on  a  level  in  every  kind  of 
road.  The  under-carriage  and  wheela  are 
painted  in  vermilion,  edged  with  the  colour 
of  the  body,  and  heightened  with  gold. 
The  harness  is  very  little  worthy  an  Im- 
perial equipage  ;  it  bears  strong  marlfs  of 
its  service  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
its  former  uses  are  to  be  recognized  only  by 
the  bees,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  several 
places. 

The  interior  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion ;  for  it  is  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  a  kitchen,  a  bed-room,  a  dressing- 
room,  an  office,  and  an  eating-room* 

The  seat  has  a.  separation  \  but  whetbet 
for  pride  or  convenience  can  only,  bo  con* 
jectured. 

to  front  of  the  seat  are  coaepaatmeata  fee 
every  utensil  of  probable  utility :  of  anas* 
there  are  two  sets,  one  of  gold,  the  othew  of 
silver.  Among  the  gold  articles  ase  a  tea* 
pot,  coflfee-pot,  sugar-bason,  cream-ewer, 
coffee-cup  and  saueeiy  stop-bason,  candle- 
sticks, wtish-lmnd-basoo,  plates  tor  break- 
fast, &e.  each  article  iasaperhlyemboased 
with  the  imperial  aims*  and  engraved  with 
his  favourite  N:  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
lamp,  any  thing  could  be  heated  in  the  car- 
riage. 

Beneath  the  coachman's  seat  is  a  small 
box  about  two  met  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  four  inches  square:  this  contains  a 
bedstead  of  polished  steal,  which  could  be 
fitted  up  in  one  or  two  minutes:  the  car- 
riage contained  mattiesssa  and  the  other 
requisites  for  bedding,  of  very  exquisite  qua- 
lity ;  all  of  them  commodiously  arranged 
There  are  also  articles  tor  strict  personal 
convenience,  made  of  silver,  fitted  into  the 
carriage* 

A  small  mahogany  case,  about '  ton.  in- 
ches square  by  eighteen  lon&  contain  the 
peculiar  necasaire  of  the  Ex-Emperor.  It 
is  somewhat,  in  appearance,  like  an,  Eng- 
lish writing-desk;    having  the  Imperial 


the  horses,  and  of  the  surrounding  country 
there  are  two  cuts,  which  were  aimed  at 
toe  coaebmau  when  the  carriage  was  taken. 


to  those  who  are  within,  a  clear  sight  of  'arms  most  beautifully  engraved  on  the  co- 


ver.   It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  ar- 
ticles, almost  all  of  them  of  solid  gold. 
The  liquor-cast,  like  the  necessaire,  k 
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made  of  mahogany :  it  contain*  two  bot- 
tles j  one  of  them  still  bat  the  rum  which 
was  found  in  it  at  the  time;  the  other  con- 
tains some  extremely  fine  old  Malaga 
wine.  Various  articles  of  perfumery  are 
among  the  luxuries  which  remain ;  and 
notwithstanding  Napoteou'a  wish  to  dis- 
courage British  manufactures,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  Windsor-soap,  and  some 
English  court-plaiater>  eau  de  Cologne,  eau 
de  lavandcx  salt  spirit,  &c.  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  perfumeries  were  not 
disregarded. 

These  is  a  writing-desk,  which  may  be 
drawn  out  so  as  to  write  while  the  carri- 
age is  proceeding;  an  inkstand,  pens.  fee. 
were  found  in  it :  and  here  was  found  the 
Ex-Emperor's  celebrated  port-folia 

In  the  front  there  are  also  many  smaller 
compartments,  for  maps  and  telescopes; 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  carriage  is  a  net-work 
for  carrying  small  travelling  requisites. 

On  one  of  the  doors  of  the  carriage  are 
two  pistol  holsters,  in  which  were  fouud 
pistols,  that  had  been  manufactured  at 
Versailles ;  and  in  a  bolster,  close  to  the 
seat,  a  double  barrelled  pistol  also  was 
found :  all  the  pistols  were  found  loaded. 
On  the  side  there  hung  a  large  silver  chro- 
nometer with  a  silver  chain :  it  is  of  the 
most  elaborate  workmanship. 

The  doors  of  the  carriage  have  lacks 
and  bolts:  the  blinds,  behind  the  windows, 
shut  and  open  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
may  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  al- 
most impenetrable. 

On  the  outside  of  the  front  windows  is  a 
roller-blind  made  of  strong  painted  can- 
vass: when  pulled  down,  this  will  exclude 
rain  or  snow,  and  therefore  secure  the 
windows  and  blinds  from  being  blocked 
up,  as  well  as  prevent  the  damp  from  pe- 
netrating. 

All  the  articles  which  have  been  enu- 
merated still  remain  with  the  carriage: 
bat  vbes  it  was  taken  thane  were  a  great 
number  efdisni>os»ds,  and  treasure  in-  mo- 
sey, cto.  of  immense  sake* 

ftss^of  the  horsssw4skb  drew  the  Ex- 
EatpassjiV  stHfc  seats**  wish  the  carriage', 
they  awe  suppose* to  be  of  Norman  breed: 
they  see  of  a  brows  colour;  of  good  siie  ; 
and  each* appowstocsmbibe m*re  strength, 
speed,  sad  spirit,  than  are  generally  found 
together  »  so*  animal. 

The  coachman  who  drove  this  carriage; 
and- was  supposed  to  be  killed,  has  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  and  now  attends 
his  former  <rhafge»  in.  bis  fulL  dsess  Impe- 
rial hvesy  of  green  covered  with.  gold. 
His.  present,  situation  is- awkward  enough ; 
and  Wis  not  forward  to  speak  -y  but  a  few 
anecdotes  are  picked  up  from  bin),  from 
time  to  time. 
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CovsmcauTfoxa  on   the  OMuh  firm  sjf 
MaaujiBjre**  CaiofiitaMna*  * 

dromm  vp  sis  occasion  of  the 

WELUVGTO*  TESTIMONIAL. 


Mat fnt  from  m»  Ufpsrf  oft  km  Cm 
in  Jfeftlm. 

Your  Committee  proceed  in  the  next 
place,  to  consider  the  Obelisk  of  Antiquity  j 
and  they  feel  this  to  be  the  more  necessary 
as  no  less  than  five  of  the  proposed  designs* 
have  assumed  this  form.  The  obelisk  was 
the  peculiar  monument  of  Egypt  It  possessed 
in  that  country  no  military  character.  In 
some  instances  it  represented  the  Deity  of 
the  Sun,  and  became  the-  object  c# 
idolatrous  worship ;  in  others  U  amweresl 
the  humbler  purpose  of  a  gnomon,  and 
pointed  out  the  successive  hours  of  tss» 
day.  It  smiftsvmly  consisted  of  a  nnglm 
Mock  of  the  red  granite  of  Tbebais,  covered 
with  an  infinity  of  hieroglyphic  seoiptsma 
The  great  object  of  the  Egyptia*  artists 
ia  this,  as  in  all  their  works,  seems  to  harm 
been  to  mrcite  the  astonishment  ef  the  be* 
holder,  by  the  display  ef  a  vast  accummtm* 
Hon  of  human  labour.  The  difficulty  of 
hewing  oat,  and  covering  with  scuiptuffv 
the  hardest  of  all  rocks,  aad  the  labour  of 
afterwards  removing  a  weight  of  to  ssswa 
hundreds  of  fo«*  constituted  in  their  eyes 
the  chief  glory  of  ttie  mottumeat ;  and  ex- 
traordinary  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  ad- 
roit these  achievements  to  have  been,  alt 
faith  in  history  gives  way  before  the  rela- 
tions of  the  extent  of  patient  kiduslry,  at 
the  expense  of  which  they  are  said  to* 
hate  been  actually  aceempli'sbed. 

When  the  Rowans  couquered  Egypt;' 
their  vanity  was  tempted  to  transport  tat 
Rome  these  monuments  of  singular  geniua. 
!  of  the  people  whom  they  bad  subdued. 
f  At  Rome  they  were  placed  in  the  centres 
of  its  circuses,  but  were  not  regarded  as 
commemorations  of  victory  in  any  other 
sense,  than  as  the  spoils  of  a  conquered 
country.  We  suspect,  howeyer,  that  in 
succeeding  ages  they  have  excited  more 
of  wonder  than  ef  admiration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  impossible  tocQutempJate* without  a 
feeling  of  strong  interest,  these  enormous* 
blacks,  covered  with  such  strange  and  in* 
numerable  figures,  which,  though  from 
the  freshness  of  their  preservation  they 
might  be  taken  for  the  work  of  yesterday, 
we  know  to  be  by  far  the  most  ancient  or 
all  specimens  of  human  art.  But  when  it 
becomes  a  question  to  reproduce  their  form 
in  these  days,  simply  by  laying  .tone  •  po/s 
stone,  divested  not  merely  of  tie  figures* 
but  of  every  circumstance  of  historical 
interest  attending  the  originals,  it  becomes 
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*>  v«ry  necessary  inquiry,  whether  tbetr 
mere  form  is  in  itself  indeed  so  beautiful  as 
to  justify  the  selection ;  on  this  subject  we 
nust  be  permitted  to  express  more  than 
Stn/bt.  The  great  obelisk  now  standing 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Joan  de  Latecao, 
the  same  which  Constantius  transported  to 
Borne,  and  the  same  which  Cambyses  had 
spared  at  Heliopolis,  in  height  rather  ex* 
ceedrng  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  An-., 
tooine,  has,  we  believe,  altogether  Jailed 
to  produce  in  tlie  minds  of  spectators,  the 
same  admiration  which  they  have  felt  on 
the  view  of  either  of  those  other  monu- 
ments* 

It  seems  to  be, a  principle  of  Classic  Ar- 
chitecture, to  suppose  that  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  would  naturally  be  carried  to  the 
summit-  Hence  the  principal  decoration 
of  the  column  was  the  capital.  The  enta- 
blature, for  the  same  reason,  became  more 
ornamented  than  the  column,  and  the 
pediment  was  crowded  with  all  the  embel- 
lishments which  Sculpture  and  Architec- 
ture could  unite.  Adopting  this  princi- 
ple, we  should  feel  disposed  to  look  rather 
to  the  summit  than  the  base  0/  the  in- 
tended Trophy,  for  a  declaration  of  its 
character,  and  to  reject  a  species  of  monu- 
ment, which  proposes,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  its  adoption,  that  every  thing 
connected  with  the  Hero  should  be  placed 
in  a  subordiiiste  situation  j  and  which, 
inverting  the  principle  alluded  to,  loses  in 
significance  exactly  as  it  increases  in  ele- 
vation, and  becomes,  at  its  apex,  inca- 
pable  of  possessing  any  character  what- 
soever.  Even  on  the  score  of  duration,  it 
seems  liable  to  no  less  serious  objections. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  on  the  re* 
Tivsl  of  the  Arts  in  Italy,  every  obelisk  in 
Borne  was  found  prostrate. 
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AMERICA:   UN1TSD   STATES. 
DISHONEST    TRADERS. 

( From  American  paper*.) 
We  are  truly  sorry  to  find  that  instances 
•f  fraud  in  the  packing  of  cotton,  continue 
to  occur,  but  when  they  do  happen,  it  is 
le*t  that  a  detection  should  take  place  as 
near  home  ai  possible,  and  before  any 
shipping  charges  are  incurred,  or  be- 
fore the  character  of  our  citizens  is  injured 
abroad,  by  such  practices.  The  following 
rommuiiiratiou  00  tlsis  subject  is  just 
fci&dedus  -      _  *;*.,; 


Messrs.  Hobbv  and  Buncr—A  load  of 
cotton  was  sold  in  towu  on  Tuesday  last,  by 
a  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Green  County,  to  Messrs. 
Lafitte  and  W.  Brux,  and  was  seut  to  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Brux  and  Scurry,  for 
storage.  The  weight  of  oue  of  the  bales  led 
to  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  packing,  aud  on 
its  being  opened,  in  this  single  bale  were 
found  195  pounds  of  stone,  and  about 
these  was  a  pack  of  trash  and  seed  cotton  ; 
and  about  the  outside  of  the  bale  was  a 
thin  layer  of  prime  cotton.  In  five  other 
bales  50  pouuds  of  rock  were  also  found* 
It  js  proper  this  circumstance  should  be 
known,  as  a  caution  to  others.  To  ex* 
plain  the  deception  in  this  instance,  be- 
longs to  the  person  offering  the  cotton  for 
sale — (Augusta  Herald,  of  Feb.  15.  J 

Reciprocal  Roguery. — Our  readers  may 
recollect,  some  time  ago,  that  there  was 
published  an  account  of  a  very  villainous 
transaction,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  several  bales  of  cotton,  imported  front 
Savannah  to  New  York,  and  thence  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  contained  about  six  hun- 
dred weight  of  stones,  concealed  in  some 
of  the  bales  1— The  cheat  was  not  detected 
until  the  cotton  was  opened  in  France. 

The  example,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lost  upon  the  French 
merchants.  Several  pipes  of  brandy  were 
lately  imported  into  New  York,  per  the 
Maria  Theresa,  from  Bourdeaux. — Eight 
pipes  of  brandy  were  sent  by  a  merchant 
of  the  first  respectability  and  honour  to  hia 
friend  in  this  city.  In  drawing  off  one  of 
the  pipes,  it  was  found  that  the  actual 
quantity  run  ahort  of  the  guage,  by  eight 
gallons.  The  pipe  was  accordingly  ODened, 
and  at  the  heads  were  found,  nailed,  two 
reasonably  large  pieces  of  wood ! 

We  understand  the  other  seven  pipes 
have  not  been  opened  ;  but  we  doubt  not 
the  same  imposition  will  be  discovered,-— 
(Souths  Pat.) 

The  Consumption  has  for  several  years 
past  formed  a  frightful  proportion  of  our 
Weekly  Obituary — a  proportion  not  to  bo 
charged  to  our  climate  solely.  Among  its 
victims  at  least  two- thirds  are  females,  and 
we  are  authorised  by  one  of  tbomost  intel- 
ligent Physicians  of  New  York,  to  state  that 
in  very  many  of  the  cases  of  female  con* 
sumption  that  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, the  disease  has  been  induced  by  the 
wearing  of  Corsets. — Such  an  intimation 
from  a  respectable  source  should  not  bs 
lost  upon  Parents. — City  Inspectors  report. 

SJap%$  Bottom  Composition. 
The  French  ship  Marys,  now  in  this 
port,  has  a  composition  bottom,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  are  iron,  lead,  pewter. 
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copper*  fcc.  mixed  and  tempered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perfectly  malleable.  It 
is  in  sheets  about  the  size  and  thickness  of 
copper*  and  is  said  to  be  as  durable,  in 
warm  climates.  In  climates  more  severe 
and  frosty,  it  is  rather  brittle,  and  apt  to 
crack.  In  France  it  is  much  used,  add  ii 
infinitely  cheaper  than  copper.  This  com- 
position was  invented  by  Buonaparte,  and 
ia  known  only  by  the  name  of  M  Buona- 
parte's copper.**  For  iron-fastened  ships, 
this  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  copper. 
-Charleston  Cky  Gazette  of  March  5.) 

The  imports  into  New  York  for  one 
year,  from  April  1815,  to  April  J8l6,  are 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  56  millions  of 
dollars,  or  14  millions  sterling. 

AUSTRIA. 
JttwtGtpkeriical  rMMMMt 

Salmthal,  in  the  circle  of  Marborgh : 
"  On  the  4th  of  March,  this  year,  at  nine 
ia  the  evening,  we  had  in  this  neighbour- 
hood an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  on  two 
estates  of  Count  Kueuburg:  a  violent 
storm,  accompanied  with  snow  and  some 
rain,  passed  from  the  westward  towards 
the  south  east,  thst  is,  from  the  Schwan- 
bergAlpt,  towards  the  vineyards  of  Ge- 
ritb,  over  the  mountain-castle  of  Hohle- 
oecb,  within  which  is  the  parish  church; 
when  suddenly  the  gilded  cross  on  .the 
steeple  of  this  church  seemed  to  be  in 
flames,  which  lighted  the  country  all 
round,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  crack- 
ling or  hissing  noise  was  heard  from  the 
steeple  as  when  water  is  poured  ujxm  red 
hot  iron.  This  lasted  for  a  whole  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  left  rather  an  unpleasant 
smell.  The  next  day  the  cross*  was  almost 
quite  black,  but  it  now  begins  to  resume 
its  former  brightness. 

With  a  telescope  one  can  perceive,  that 
something  inflammable  fixed  itself  on  the 
iron.    At  the  same  time,  a  similar  phe- 

stee- 
;the 
duration. 
It  it  strange,  that  these  electrical  flames 
appeared  only  on  these  twosteeples,  which 
are  almost  a  German  mile  fflve  English 
miles]  distant  from  esch  other,  though 
there  are  other  steeples  in  the  line  between 
them,  some  of  them  of  the  same  height,  on 
which  nothing  similar  was  perceived. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  phe- 
nomenon, oa  account  of  its  novelty,  fur- 
nishes fc>e  peasants  with  matter  for  various 
conjectures.  It  hsd  most  resemblance  to 
the  flame  often  seen  on  the  masts  of  ships, 
called  by  the  Italians,  Tucco  di  St.  Elmo, 
which  is  also  accompanied  by  a  crackling 
and  is  considered  by  mariners  at  a 


noasenon  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  at 

C  of  the  church  of  Welsbergh  :  only 
was  smaller,  and  of  shorter  durati 


presage  of  favourable  weather.    (Kenan) 
Court  Gazette,.  April  5.) 

Belgium. 
Brussels,  May  5.— An  English  frigate 
has  just  arrived  at  Antwerp,  to  take  on 
board  and  convey  to  Civita  Veocbia  the, 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art, 
which  sacrilegious  hands  had  dared  to  ra- 
vish from  the  capital  of  the  Christian, 
world. 

FRAJtCB. 

ttBRIfTIAlf    SLATS*. 

(From  the  MonUeurJ 

Paris,  M«rv7—M  Messieurs  the  Cheva- 
liers subscribers  for  the  abolition  of  sis  very, 
in  whites  as  weil  as  blacks,  and  other  per- 
sons invited  by  them,  met  in  the  Roe 
George  Bateliere,  the  15th  April,  1816. 

M  M.  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  on  his  ar- 
rival, delivered  to  M.  the  President  copies 
of  his  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  Messrs   the  Chevaliers  present 

"  M.  the  President,  opening  the  Sitting; 
read  several  extracts  from  his  Report 
which  wilkbe  printed  and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers, and  communicated  all  the  justifi- 
catory papers  of  his  very  extensive  corres- 
pondence, of  which  some  are  iu  the  Arabic 
language,  from  Kiban  even  to  Alias,  from 
Jaffa  to  Taugier,  with  the  translation  j  and 
that  of  all  the  interesting  documents  which, 
are  in  his  bauds 

M  After  dinner,  the  President  contiriuetf 
the  reading  of  the  principal  pieces,  and 
among  others  of  some  letters  from  Algiers 
itself,  particularly  a  letter  from  an  Officer 
of  the  British  navy,  addressed  tea  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  of  bis  own  nation,  and 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Presleent,  con- 
taining very  distinct  details  of  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunate  Europeans,  suffering  ia 
irons  at  Algiers  of  which  be  was  very  re- 
cently an  eye  witness,  and  some  very  judi- 
cious reflexions  ori  the  impolitic  measures 
of  the  nations  which,  having  been,  and  be* 
ing  still  able  to  annihilate  the  naval  power 
of  the  Algerines,  have  made  ephemeral 
truces,  for  they  cannot  be  considered  at 
solid  treaties  of  peace,  stipulating  merely 
for  their  commercial  interests,  without  re- 
gard to  their  glory,  or  to  the  rights  of  ha- 
manity,  aud  leaving  to  the  Algerines  the 
means  of  begining  again,  as  is  doubtless 
their  intention. 

M  Sardinia  having  no  military  marine* 
could  not  perhaps  hare  acted  otherwise; 
but  it  is  expected  of  the  great  Powers  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  stipulate  for  the 
smaller,  the  protection  of  alt  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  inhabited,  according  to  the  ex>* 
pfsssiso  mi  the  Mustulmaus,  by  the  Naze* 
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rfte  nation.  The  Ambassador  of  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty  to  the  Court/of  France,  har 
notified  to  the  President  under  date  of 
A$ri\  20#»  the  conclusion  of%peace  between 
bis-  Majesty  and  the  Regency  of  Algiers, 
through  thaau pportand  mediation  of  G reat 
Italian, 

«  The  President  having  had  the  honour 
to  be«dtnitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King 
the  day  after  thin  meeting,  to  make  his're- 
port  to  his  Majesty,  aaa  subscriber  to  the 
charitable  fundi,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
correspondence  and  documents,  directed 
hit  Majesty's  attention  to  the  energetic  and 
impresstvn  conclusion  of  the  Address  of  the 
English* Mouse  of  Lords  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent*  on  the  15th  May, 
1814t .*  imploring  him  earnestly  to  use  all 
the  influence  of  the  British  Crown  in  the 
negotiations,  and  to  solicit  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  the  total  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa^  to  sti- 
pulate for  a  general  and  irrevocable  renun- 
ciation of  these  barbarous  practices,  and  to 
procurethe  promulgation,  under  the  united 
authority  of  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  of  a  solemn  declaration,  that  to 
drag  into  slavery  the  inhabitants  of  peaceful 
countries. is  a  violation  of  the  universal  law 
4jf  not  ions*,  founded,  as  it  ought  tobe9  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  Justice  and  Hel'gion 
—soliciting  also  the  acknowledgment  and 
performance  of  those  important  duties  by 
which  we  have  engaged  to  pay  that  ho- 
mage to  the  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness 
of  our  fellow  creatures.*  The  President 
observed  to  his  Majesty  that,  as  the  Blacks 
were  not  specified,  the  Whites  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  wishes 
expressed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Africa. 

.  *  The  President  on  this  occasion,  laid 
before- his  Majesty*  a  copy  of  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  the  Vicomte  do  Chateaubriand 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  remarking*  that;  from  the  senti- 
ments thus  expressed  by  the  Houses  of 
Bears  of  both  nations*  the  Sovereigns 
might  perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  consider- 
ation; and  if  in  their  wisdom  they  admit 
the  principle,  they  might*  proceed  to  its  apt- 
plication*  and  do  good  by  their  supreme 
authority,  without  waiting  for  a  formal 
suggestion,,  which  could  not  ba  presented 
this  Session,  nor  earlier  than  next  Septem- 
ber,, which  would  leave  the  defenceless 
coasts  of  Italy  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
pirates,  st  least  during:  the  whole  summer. 

•  «  His  Majesty  readily  admitted' the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasonings  and  admitted 
the  justice  of  this  cause.  Be  evidently 
felt  the  same  indignation  thai .  was.  nmns* 


fested  bv  the  President;  when 
to  his  Majesty  the  documents,  proving  that 
several  inhabitants  had  very  recently  been 
carried  off  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  that  SO  men-  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  their  corpses  (bond  upon  the 
shore. 

«  The  President  had  the  honour,  on  fc 
same  day,   to*  make  similar  cxannaiiiira- 
tions  to  bis  Royal  Higfane*  Monsieur, 
to  receive  from  mm  the  like  i 


Trkktng  Titles  Sm 

A  Paris  paper  observes,,  that  the  '. 
in  that  city,  contrary  to  their  nan 
torn,  spend  very  little  money,  in 
quence  of  which,  the  Parisians  have  < 
to  give  the  title  «4  My  Lord"  to  every 
stranger  who  has  the  appearance  of  an 
Englishman".  It  add*  beJbfe  the  Bevotn- 
tioo  the  English  travelled  from  curiosity: 
they  now  travel  from  economy. 

The  Surgeons  of  Paris*  in  an  sddiess  to 
Louis  XVUI.  say*  that  their  society  was 
incorporated  so  long  back  aa  l«5nV   * 

The  Paris  Papers  of  the  8th  coatsai 
the  trial,  conviction,  and  coudemsnrfioa  te 
death,  of  General  Bertrand,  who  in*  how- 
ever, luckily  enough*  at  St  Helena,  out  of 
the  way  of  betngeaecoted,  except  an  e£ee> 

Italy. 
Scarcity. 

Private  letters  from  Italy,  and  the  ac- 
counts given  by  travellers,  fully  agree  in 
the  statements  of  public  papers,  respecting 
the  scarcity  of  corn  in  that  country. 
There  is  no  recollection  of  such  a  dearth, 
extending  over  the  whole  country,  front 
Calabria  to  the  Tyrol*  since  176S  and 
1764,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity,  es- 
pecially in  the  Roman  States ;  the  more 
one  approaches  the  North,  the  nanne  it  in- 
creases>.so  that  in  distant  rallies*  between 
the  mountains,  some  peraona  have  already 
died  of  hunger.  To  this  is  added  want 
of  employment*,  in  parts  which  smsneriy 
gained  something  by  nvmsrfactnvea.  To 
meet  the  first  want,  all  the  Goeerunients 
make  such  regulations  aa  they  judge  snaV 
able*  to  hinder  particularly  Use  iisnrium 
speculations  which  these  dtstmssea  alssaii 
occasion*  The  Pope  baa  done  it  fiat 
became  bis  States  suffer  terycansidfushiy, 
which  is  also  one  cause  that  there  ate  so 
many  robberies*  At  Bologna  ail  pur- 
chases of  corn  most  be  notioediand  regar* 
tared.  In  the  Said  miau  States  every  body 
must  give  an  account,  in  writing*,  of  bar 
stack  in- corn,  flour*  Ike*  aa  well  as  what  he 
wants  till  next  August 

In  the  kingdm  of  Lombaidy*  whsftr  the* 
Emperor  was  preset  there  4 
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towns  a  distribution  of  .corn,  &c.  to  *he 
poor,  to  prevent  commotions,  which  might 
easily  have  been  occasioned  by  the  con- 
trust  of  their  distress  with  the  profusion  of 
the  rich.  For  in  Lombardy,  where  a  dearth 
of  corn  is  a  thing  almost  unheard  of,  it  is 
the  most  oppressive.  The  total  failure  of 
the  maize  has  caused  this  dearth.  People, 
iodeed,  place  their  hopes  in  importation 
from  foreign  countries, to  which  the  specu- 
lators are  very  much  tempted  5  large  car- 
goes have  arrived  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa, 
others  are  on  the  way  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
poorer  class  will  not  receive  .uracil  relief 
from  these  supplies. 

Rons  April,  10.— The  want  of  money 
becomes  every  day  move  sensible.  The 
concourse  of  strangers  increases  the  con- 
sumption and  the  dearness  of  provisions/The 
bread  known  under  the  name  of  paniotta 
weigh*  now  only  three  ounces.  Several 
bakers  have  been  arrested. 

Veiicbv— April  17  th,  the  day  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  famous  Lion,  recently  ar- 
med with  the  Corinthian  Hor$4st9  to  its  ori- 
ginal tcite,  in  Venire,  from  Paris,  a  sum  of 
MOO  ducats  wa*  distributed  in  prizes,  to 
be  drawn  by  loft,  by  forty  Venetian  girls, 
forthar  marriage  portions,  in  honour  of 
the  occasion. 

A  Venetian  engineer  has  discovered  a 
node  of  perfecting  the  compass,  The  dis- 
covery has  been  submitted  to  the  Italian 
hatitatton,  which  has  acknowledged  its 
importance. 

The  ship  in  which  the  Duke  of  Hoi  stein 
(fHfewro*  King  of  Sweden)  arrived  at  An- 
cons,  carried  the  white  flag.  It  was  under 
this  flag  that  the  Prince  wished  to  enter 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he  was  furnished  with 
passports  by  Louis  XVllL  wheu  at  Ghent. 


Natlis— Many  effects  stolen  from  the 
apartments  of  the  Palace  c^  Naples,  when 
the  Theatre  of  St.  Charles  was  on  fire,  have 
been  recovered ;  among  Others,  the  casket 
tf  the  wife  of  Murat,  enriched  with  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
atones:  it  waa  a  present  from  the  Grand 
Seignior  to  a  General  of  Bonaparte,  who 
parted  with  it  to  the  Ex-Priucess :  it  is. 
valued  at  nearly  £34,000. 

Prussia. 

Dreadful  Inundation. 
By  letters  from  Marienburg,  in  East 
Prussia,  s  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  we  have  accounts  of  a  most  dread- 
ful and  extensive  inundation  of  that  river, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  owing  to  a 
jal*  of  wind  impelling  the  masses  of  float- 


ing ice  against  the  Dykes;  which, gave  waj 
in  the  night  of  the  2 1st  of  March,  and  laid 
an  extent  of  country,  equal  to  430  Eugliih 
square  miles,  under  water,  carrying  house?, 
cattle,  and  every-  thing  before  it.  The 
calamity  was  so  sudden  and  universal,  that 
many  hundreds  were  instantly  drowned ; 
when  dayolijgbt  came,  and  boats  could  ho 
procured,  about  .7.  or  800  were  taken, 
naked  and  perishing  with  cold,  from  the 
tops  of  such  dwellings  as  had  resisted  the 
first  d-ush  of  the  water.  The  .recital  of  suf- 
ferings is  heart  rending.  The  land  was -ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  in  a  state  ofbigh  cul- 
tivation, Six  thousand  head -of  cattle,  be- 
sidea  vast  flocks  of  sheep  have  heen  drown- 
ed ;  several  churches,  and  many  buildings 
have  been  undermined  and  fallen  to  cuius* 
The  Dyke  at  Marienburg  likewise  hnnft, 
and  laid  one  of  the  suburbs  18  Act  under 
water,  ,78  live*  were  lost,  and  the  aJavtn 
was  so  great  in  the  town,  though  not  over* 
flowed,  that  numbers  were  tnodden  to 
death  in  the  streets,  in  attempting  to  es« 
cape.  In  short,  so  sudden,  and  so  great  a 
calamity  has  seldom  happened,  except  from 
earthquake  or  volcano. 


Russian  Tar(ffl 
No.  I — Silk  goods  of  one  colour,  and 
plain,  without  gold  and  silver,  velvets, 
gros  de  tours,  satin,  taffetas,  levantine,  and 
serge,  to  be  imported  to  Peterahurgb  only, 
25  per  cent ;  ribbands  (except  for  Orders) 
to  be  imported  to  Petersburg!]  odly,«5  per 
cent;  cassimere  of  all  colours,  25  per  cent; 
spectacle*,  10  per  cent;  white  crockery 
ware,  25  per  cent.;  strings  for  musical 
instruments,  5  "per  cent.  ;  blankets  and 
coverlits,  white,  to  be  imported  to  Peters- 
burgh  only*  25  per  cent;  mahogany  10 
per  cent ;  Beech  wood,  2  per  ceot ;  dia- 
monds and  pearls,  one  per  cent;  prints 
and  paintings  25  per  cent. 

No.  2. — Carpets,  gold  ami  silver  to  be 
imported  to  Petersburgb  only,  25  per  cen  t; 
razors,  knives  and  forks,  scissors,  snuffe  rs 
penknives,  &c  25  per  cent.  ;  files,  saw  a, 
and  other  iron  instruments,  5  per 
cent;  beaver  and  otter  skins,  and  other, 
foreign  furs,  25  per  cent;  French  cam- 
brics to  be  imported  to  Petersburgb  only, 
25  per  cent.;  twist,  dyed  and  white,  7J 
silver  rubles,  perpo. ;  white  kindacks  25 
percent;  paper,  alt  sorts,  while,  25  per 
cent:  ostrich  feathers  20  per  cent,  ap- 
ples, 125  co.  per  2  ankers ;  brandy,  arrack, 
shrub,  10  ro.  s.  per  anker;  perfumery,  50 
co.  per  bottle ;  porter,  20  co.  per  barrel. 

No.  $.— Cocoa,  125  co.  silver  per  po; 
chesnuts,'  ?5  do.;  fruits  in  liquor,  1$  ro. 
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'  sflv.;  esgo,  It5  co,  si!v.;  rice,#  15  co.  per 
po. ;  hops,  1 25  co.  ditto  ;  dyed  woollen 
yarn,  875  co.  per  po.  *,  quicksilver,  25  co. 
s.  j  soot,  f5  co.  silver;  salt,  to  be  im- 
im ported  to  the  Baltic  only,  15  co.  s. ; 
cheese,  15  ro.  s.;  whalebone,  850  co. ; 
coffee,  S.  ro. ;  indigo.  850  co. ;  cochineal, 
750 ;  wire  50.  vo ;  vitriol  oil,  150  co ;  Ve- 
netian soap,  1  ro* ;  nuts,  1  ro.  pe/  p& ; 
coals,  50  co.  per  be.}  logwood,  50  co 
liicaragua,  lro.  perbq  ;  watches  (except 
what  *re  prohibited)  15  per  ro.;  stockings, 
ditto,  ditto,  80  ro. 

No.  4.  Cider,  35  co.  per  bottle ;  sogat  50  co. 
ditto;  French  wine,  80  ro.s.per  bhd. ;  ditto 
in  bottles,  85  co.  per  bottle ;  herrings,  Swed, 
fO  co,  per  barrel ;  ditto,  English  and  Dutch, 
150.30  ;  vinegar,  685  co.  per  hhd. ;  cloth, 
(except  what  is  prohibited),  135  co.  s,  per 
arsh  ^  birds,  85  co.  per  piece ;  oranges  and 
lemons,  50  co.  per  800;  mares  and  stal- 
lions, 85.  ro.  each ;  tin-plate,  685  ro.  per 
450  sheets ;  cocoa  nuts,  185  co.  per  10 
pds ;  titles,  1  ro.  per  1,000  p. 

Refined  sugar*  of  all  kinds  pay  SJ  silver 
tobies  per  pood :  raw  sugars  l£ :  rum  is 
prohibited ;  white  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds 
85  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cloth,  except 
black,   1}  rubles  per  arse  hint. 

The  duties  in  roubles  are  understood 
silver,  a  4  ro.  B.  N. — The  per  cent,  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  value,  according  to  the 
exchange. 

Switzerland,  Mar.  19.— Last  year  died 
Pastor  Sauge,  of  Mautran,  near  Fribourg, 
well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. His  heirs  having  renounced  the 
inheritance,  his  property  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Insol- 
vency, who  found  among  the  books  of  the 
deceased  86  volumes  of  the  works  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  These  were  laid  by 
themselves ;  and  application  made  to  the 
Council  of  State  for  permission  to  burn 
$he$e  immoral  and  dangerous  books,  which 
was  immediately  granted. —  {Allgemeine 
Zietung,  6(h  April—Supplement.) 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  German  paper,  that 
between  two  and  three  hundred  Swiss 
were  preparing  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to 
North  America.  They  intended  to  proceed 
down  the  Rhine  from  Basle,  and  take  ship- 
ping in  some  of  the  ports  of  Holland. 


BBCLAftATIOK   OF  THE    8XT 
8LAVXRV. 


AGAINST 


The  Florence  Gazelle,  of  the  27th  April, 
contains  the  following  article  ;— 
Copy  of  an  important  document  received 
by  his  Excellency  Lord  Burghersh,  Am- 
bassador of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the 
Court  of  Tuscany:— 


M  Declaration  of  his  Highness  Mahmoud 
Bashaw,  Bey  of  Tunis,  the  well-protected 
city,  and  the  abode  of  felicity,  made  with 
the  Most  Honourable  Edward  Baron 
Exmouth,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
illustrious  Order  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  of 
the  Blue  Flag  of  the  Fleet  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  vessels  of  his  said  Majesty  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  great  interest 
manifested  by    his  Royal    Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  to  put  an  end  to 
the  slavery  of  Christians,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Bey  of  Tunis,  willing  to  give  a 
proof  of  his  sincere  desireto  maintain  invio- 
lably the  amicable  relations  which  exist 
between  hi  in  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  his 
pacific  dispositions  towards  alT  the  powers 
of  Europe,  with  which  be  desires  to  esta- 
blish a  perpetual  peace,  declares  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  future  war  with  any  one  of 
these  Powers  (Which  may  it  please  God  to 
prevent !)  all  the  prisoners  made  by  the  two 
parties  shall  no  more  be  reduced  to  slavery, 
but  shall  be  treated  with  all  possible  huma- 
nity, ss  prisoners  of  war,  until  a  regular 
exchange,  and  in  the  form  which  is  prac- 
tised in  such  cases  in  Europe,  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  hostilities,  such  prisoners  shall 
be  returned  to  their  respective  country, 
without  ransom. 
M  Done  in  Duplicate,  in  the  Palace  of 
Bardo,  near  Tunis,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  the  17th  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  Jesus  Christ,  18 1&  and  of  the 
Hegira  1371,  the  19th  day  of  the  Moon 
Jumed  Anell.     Furnished  with  the 
seal  of  the  Bey. 

(Signed)  -  EXMOUTH. 
"  Admiral  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.** 
The  same  Journal  announces,  that  hh 
Majesty  the  King  of  Naples  has  concluded 
atreaty  with  the  Regency  of  Algiers.  By 
this  treaty,  the  King  of  Naples  is  to  psy 
every  year  to  the  Regency  of  Algiers  the 
sum  of  24,000  Spanish  piastres. 

NEW  SOUTH  WAT.ES. 
Discoveries  and  Adventurers. 
The  Hope,  a  country  ship,  has  arrived 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  New  South 
Wales,  Batavia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
St.  Helena.  A  gentleman,  who  came  home 
passenger  in  her,  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation : — 

"  The  Indefatigable,  a  ship  of  about  550 
tons,  which  sailed  from  England,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1814,  with  male  convicts  for  New 
South  Wales,  arrived  at  that  .Colony,  in 
April,  1815,  after  a  good  voyage.  She  left 
Port  Jackson,  in  June,  1815,  for  Batavia; 
and,  as  that  is  a  season  of  the  year  when. 
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there  is  great  difficulty  in  doubling  the 
South  West  Cape  of  Van  Die  men's  Land 
the  Master  of  her  determined  to  navigate 
her  through  Torre's  Straits,  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  passage  in  the  world,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  reefs  and  rocks 
scattered  qver  it  The  Indefatigable  fell  in 
with  a  small  ship  called  the  Cochin)  bound 
to  Amboyna,  and  a  brig  going  to  Bengal, 
which  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  and  made  the  reefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal barrier,  in  1 1.  50.  S.  latitude,  oppo- 
site Hardy's  Islands,  on  the  3d  of  August ; 
and,  having  found  a  passage  through  them 
in  that  latitude  (about  20  miles  south  of  the 
place  where  the  Pandora  frigate  was  lost) 
■be  sailed  among  them  for  two  days,  an- 
choring at  night,  and  passed  the  most  dan- 
§erous  part  of  the  Strait  without  acci- 
ent,  by  a  passage  that  had  not  been  at- 
tempted before.  In  doubling  the  northern- 
most island  of  Jhe  Duke  of  York's  groupe, 
abe  struck  in  thirteen  feet  water,  and  re- 
mained fixed  for  ten  hours,  when,  by  the 
rise  of  the  tide,  she  floated  into  deep  water 
without  injury.  The  masters  of  two  ves- 
sels in  company  went  on  shore  on  Posses- 
sion Island  in  hopes  of  finding  turtles;  but 
had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  some  bushes,  than  a  party 
of  Savages  in  ambush  threw  a  volley  of 
spears  at  them,  and  nearly  cut  them  off: 
the  Captain  of  the  Cochin  received  a  spear 
through  his  hand,  and  his  mate  another 
through  his  shoulder*  but  no  lives  were 
lost  These  Savages,  fearless  of  fire-arms, 
followed  the  party  to  the  beach,  aud  waded 
ioto  the  sea  after  them  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  throwing  spears  into  the  boat.  The 
natives  of  these  Islands,  and  the  North 
Coast  of  New  Holland,  are  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  people  in  the  world,  and  uni- 
formly endeavour  to  destroy  every  person 
that  unwarily  lands  on  their  shore.  They 
are  numerous ;  and  to  give  notice  of  stran- 
gers being  near,  light  fires  in  all  directions. 
The  Indefatigable  arrived  at  Batavia  by 
the  way  of  Alias1  Straits,  August  the  3 1st 
She  there  received  a  freight  of  coffee,  sapan 
wood,  and  pepper,  and  was  ready  to  sail 
for  England,  the  passengers,  and  every 
thing  being  on  board,  when,  on  the  2Sd  of 
October,  she  took  fire  in  the  after-gun 
room,  occasioned  by  a  man  drawing  off 
arrack  by  candle-light,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  burnt  to  the  waters  edge.** 

\*  This  information  may  prove  of  great 
importance  to  our  Colony  at  Port  Jack- 
son : — it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  all  Charts,  fcc.  of 
dsa  passage  were  consumed. 


Rational  ftqgitter* 

BRITISH. 

King's  Health. 

«'  Windsor  Castle,  May  5.— His  Majesty 
passed  the  last  month  in  good  bodily 
health,  and  in  uniform  tranquillity,  but  his 
Majesty's  disorder  is  not  diminished,**— - 
Signed  as  usual. 

Carlton*  House,  Thursday,  May  9,  1816. 

This  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  marriage  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter 
of  his  Royal  Highness  George  Augustus 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  his  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Mar- 
grave of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuringuen, 
Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfeld,  was  per* 
formed  in  the  Great  Crimson  Room  a| 
Carlton-House  by  his  Grace  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Priuce  Regeut,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and  Kent, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Au- 
gusta-Sophia, Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  her 
Hoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  her 
Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  of  GJou-t 
cester,  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Mademoiselle  D  Orleans,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  foreiga 
States,  the  Officers  of  the  Household  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  of  the  younger, 
brauches  of  the  Royal  Family,  assisting  at' 
the  ceremony. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  ser? 
vice,  the  registry  of  the  marriage  was  at* 
tested  with  the  usual  formalities,  after 
which  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom,  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family  retired  to  the  Royal  Closet. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  soon  after 
left  Carlton  House  for  Oatlands,  the  seat 
of  his  Royaf  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  his  Royal  High* 
neas  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,  passed  into  the  Great 
Council  Chamber,  where  the  Great  Offi- 
cers, Nobility,  Foreign  Ministers,  aud  other 
persons  of  distinction  present,  paid  their 
compliments  on  the  occasion. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  were 
fired,   and  the  evening  concluded   with 
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other  public  demonstrations  of  joy  through- 
out the  metropolis. 

WktoMli  M*?M,  1816. 
His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  Regent 
has  been  pleated,  in  the  uame  and  on  the 
behalf  of  bis  Majesty,  to  declare  and  or* 
daiit,  that  his  Serene  Highness  Leopolcf 
George  Frederick  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave 
of  Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuriuguen,  Prince 
pf  Cobonrg  of  Saalfeld,  consort  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta, shall  take,  hold,  and  enjoy,  during 
tbe  term  of  his  natural  life,  in  all  assem- 
blies or  meetings  whatsoever,  the  prece- 
dence aud  rank  following,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
i)ury»  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ail  other 
Great  Officers,  and  before  the  Dukes  (other 
than  and  except  the  Dokes  of  the  Blood 
Royal)  and  all  other  Peers  of  tbe  Realm. 

German  genealogists  trace  the  origin  of 
tbe  present  Saxon  Princes  to  Witikind, 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Saxons,  who, 
lor  30  years,  contended  against  all  the 
power  of  Charlemagne,  and  who,  after  bis 
final  submission  to  that  conqueror,  still  re- 
tained large  territorial  possessions,  together 
with  the  Ducal  title.  From  him  were  de- 
scended the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  of  whom 
Bernard,  in  1275,  was  the  first  that  was 
raised  to  the  Electoral  dtgnity.  The  elec- 
torate was  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of 
this  Prince  until  1422,  when,  on  the  failure 
of  his  line*  it  was  conferred  on  Frederick 
"  the  Warlike,"  Margrave  of  Thuringia, 
also  a  descendant  of  Witikind.  The 
grand-sons  of  this  latter  were  Ernest  and 
Albert,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Er- 
nestine and  Alberrme  branches  of  the 
House  of  Saxony.  The  Ernestine,  which 
was  the  elder  .branch,  continued  to  enjoy 
the  electorate  until  1547,  when  John,  "the 
Magnanimous*1  was  deprived  of  that  dig- 
nity by  Charles  V.  who  conferred  it  on 
Maurice,  the  patriarch  of  the  Albertine 
branch,  to  which  the  present  King  be- 
longs, "The  Protestant  religion,*'  says  a 
learned  writer  of  the  present  day,  ••  has 
the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Princes  of 
the  Ernestine  line.  Frederick,  the  eldest 
spn  of  Ernest,  was  Luther's  first  patron 
and  defender.  John,  the  second  son  of 
Ernest,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
protestation  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
from  which  the  Protest  an  tt  have  derived 
their  appellation. '*  This  John  was  sur- 
ttamed  "  the  Constant."-  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  above  mentioned  Johu  "  the 
Magnanimous,**  and  grandfather  of  John 
Frederick,  the  fouuder  of  the  House  of 
Saxe  Coliourg.  Of  this  illustrious  House 
the  late  bead  was  tbe  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 


boo  rg,  who,  as  our  readers  must  remem- 
ber, commanded  the  Allied  Armies  at  an 
early  period  of  the  French  Revolutiou  j 
and  Prince  Leopold,  united  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  is  the  youngest  son  of  that  emi- 
nent Commander. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  .marriage  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,  all 
the  magnificent  articles  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  wardrobe  were  of  British  manufac- 
ture, and  that  of  the  best  and  rkhest  kind, 
except  the  Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Vaiea- 
cieuoes  laces. 

There  were  not  less  than  700  licenses 
issued  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  for 
marriages,  to  be  celebrated  on  Thursday 
May  3. 

Orders  have  been  issued  from  the  T>ord 
Chamberlain  s  Office  for  the  Court's  going 
into  mourning,  on  Sunday  the  lMi,  for  the 
late  Empress  of  Austria;'  to  change  on  the 
96th,  and  go  out  of  mourning  on *  the  2d  of 
June. 

A  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  states  the  net  produce  of  tbe  Re* 
venue,  in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1815, 
at  £65,803,470;  and  in  the  year  ending 
the  5th  April,  1 8 16,  at  £66,29^,135,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  £465,665,  in  favour  of 
the  latter  year. 

CIRCULATING  MTUItJM. 

It  appears  by  a  paper  presented  to  the     j 
House  of  Commons,  that   the  price*  of 
gold  in  May  last  were  £5  6«.  and  £5  5s.     ' 
per  jmnce;  those  of  standard  silver  6s.  9|<f. 
and  6*.  6W. ;  from  which  they   are  gra- 
dually declined  to  £4  for  gold,  and  5s.  for 
silver.    According  to  the  present  price  of     j 
dollar  stiver,  the  three-shilling  tokens  of  tbe 
Bank  are  intrinsically  worth  2s.  4{<f.  each ; 
their  average  value,  accord) ug  to  the  prices     j 
of  the  whole  interval  between  February, 
1815,  and  the  26th  of    April  last,  was 
8s.  Bd. 

An  account  has  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament of  the  amount  of  Bank-notes  in 
circulation,  on  every  Saturday  night,  be- 
tween February,  1815,  and  tbe  SGtti  of 
April  last  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  tow-  ! 
est  amount  of  those  of  £5  and  upwards, 
which  was  £14,447*300,  was  on  the  6th  of 
January  last,  and  the  highest,  which  was 
£17,850,600,  was  on  the  ensuing  Saturday. 
The  amount  of  these  notes,  on  the  37th  of 
April  last,  was  £t6,777,650;  that  of  the 
smaller  notes  £9,193,000. 

During  the  last  year  the  amount  of 
forged  notes  refused  by  the  Bank  amount- 
ed to  £29,000. 

"  Total  nominal  value  of  bank  notes  pre- 
sented at  the  Bank,  ami  refused  payment* 
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on  account  of  their  being  forged,  for  the 
last  four  years,  to  the  latest  period  to 
which  the  same  can  be  made  up,  specifying 
the  total  nominal  value  ao  presented,  and 
refused  payment  in  each  year  respective- 
ly: In  the*  year  1812,  £28,136;  in  1813, 
£20,868;  in  1814,  £22,154;  in  J815, 
£21,954;  to  the  27lh  April,  1816,  *9,368. 
Total,  £10*,480. 

NEW   COINAGE. 

The  New  Coinage,  which  is  proceeding 
at  the  Mint,  is  said  to.include  both  Sil- 
ver and  Gold.      The  gold  pieces  are  of 
20  Shilling*,  which  is  certainly  a  great 
convenience  to  trade.   The  Silver  includes 
what  has  long  been  much  wanted— a  Shil- 
ling of  a  new  die.    Both  these  Coins  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  neat  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  hoped  (but  of  that  ot*r  ex- 
pectations are  not  very  sanguine)  that  i\e 
accuracy  of  the  fabrication  will  render  the 
pieces    difficult    to    be   counterfeited.— 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
a  degradation  of  the  coin;  and  yet  few 
tainn  appear  to  be  less  generally  under- 
stood.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
hsve  a  well  executed  coinage,  especially 
of  Silver.      Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
ring  of  the    metal   easily   detects    the 
counterfeit,— Secondly,  there  should  be  a 
strict  role    against   disfiguring    the  coin 
with  pouches  and  other  tools.   The  coiners 
adopt  this  method  in  order  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  ringing,  and  thus  to  get  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  their  own  forged 
ware.     All  money,  therefore,  which  had 
been    pouched,  hammered  together,  cut, 
or  otherwise  disfigured,  should  be  declared 
not  current— Thirdly,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  new  coinage  should  be  issued 
to  meet  at  once  all  the  demands  of  com- 
merce :  and  lastly,  which  is  the  key -stone 
of  the  system,  all  base  or  inferior  money 
should  be  entirely  cried  down,  and  the 
tender  of  it,  after  a  short  time,  subjected 
to  a  penalty. 

WOOL  REPORT. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  Seeds  and  Wool,  &c.  have 
made  their  First  Report ;— The  following 
is  a  copy:— "The  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  die  policy  of  im- 
posing ao  increased  Duty  on  the  import  of 
Foreign  Seeds,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  House  5  and  who  were 
instructed  to  consider  of  the  Laws  relative 
to  Woollen  Goods  ;  and  the  trade  in 
Wool;  and  also  to  consider  of  the  Laws 
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prohibiting  the  growth   of  Tobacco  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  were  empowered  tore- 
port,   from  time  to  time,  to  the  House, 
VWIV.  JKn  91,  Lit  Pan.  N.  S.Junt  1. 


together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence 
taken  before  them ; 

"  Have  examined  the  matters  to  them 
referred ;  and  agreed  to  the  following  Re- 
solution : 

u  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  founded  upon  the  examination 
of  evidence  relative  to  the  prices  of  British 
Wool,  that  no  part  of  the  present  Agricul- 
tural Distress  arises  from  the  inadequacy 
of  those  prices ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  hi 
tbciAW8'  re,atinS  to  Woollen  Goods,  »nd 
the  Trade  in  Wool. «S9th  April,  1816." 

EXPENSE  OP  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

(1.)- Estimate  tf  the  probable  Annual  Expenm. 

Military  Charge:— 

Pay  of  a  battalion  of  1,000 
rank  and  file,  according 
to  the  rates  established 
for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  at  St  He- 
ten* 34,789  il  10 

Pat  of  the  Staff;  vix. 
£.    *. 

SAides-de-Camp    S47  14 

1  Secretary     .     .  695    8 

1  Brigadier-Gen.  1,043    % 

1  Dep.  Adj.-Gen. .  695    8 

1  Deputy  Inspector 
of  Hospitals  .  .  869    5 

1  Apothecary   .  .  347  14 

£3,998  11— 3*788    t  10 

Ordnance  :— 

Pay  of  a  company  of  Royal 
Artillery,  according  to 
the  rates  above  specified      44 17  19,    6 

Civil:— 

Salary  of  the  Governor, 
including  all  his  civil 
and  military  allowances, 
table  money, &c.  .    .    .      1&V00O    q    0 

Estimated  annual  expense 
of  Bonaparte  ana  his 
Suite 8,000    0    0 

Probable  expense  of  provi- 
sions for  the  troops  at 
2i.  £<f.  for -each  ration  .     54,750    0    0 

Total,  Charge    117*855  15    4 
Deduct  average  annual  ex- 

gense  of  the  garrison  of 
L  Helena,  previous  to 
its  becoming  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte ......     80,384    0  . 0 

37.471  15    4 
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Pnbabte  Sxpetne  of  the  Naval  Toree.  1 

Kxtract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to 

Mr.  Goulburn,  dated  Admiralty  Office, 

11th  April,  1816.      * 

"  As  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  precise 
disposition  which  the.  Admiral  commanding 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station  may  make, 
of  the  squadron  under  his  orders,  it  cannot 
be  exactly  calculated  how  much  of  the 
whole  expense  is  attributable  to  the  service 
of  St.  Helena;  but  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense on  this  latter  accouut  may  be  thus 
formed :— The  whole  expense  of  the  squad- 
ron on  the  station  is  131,275/.  9s.  per  an- 
num;— the  expense  of  that  part  which 
would,  if  there  were  no  St  Helena  squad* 
rou,  be  restored  to  the  Indian  station,  and 
employed  in  performing  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  includ- 
ing the  Mauritius,  &c.  is  76,71*/.  IS*.  Id. 
which  being  deducted  from  the  first  sum, 
leaves  54,5621.  15*.  lid.  as  the  expense  of 
the  St.  Helena  squadron,  contra  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  whole  force  of  the  sta- 
tion ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Admiral 
may  find  that  the  service  can  be  carried  on 
with  a  less  amount  offeree,  in  which  event 
a  further  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
above  stated  expense/' 

«Iom,&c. 
(Signed.)        «  J.  W.  CROKER." 

Sir  R.  Wilton  and  Copt  Hutchinson. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 
"  Ifone-Guards,  May  10,  18|6. 

"  So  long  as  Major-General  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson  dnd  Capt  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  of 
the  1st,  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot. 
Guards,  were  under  trial,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  abstained  from  making  any  ob* 
servation  on  their  conduct. 

"  The  proceedings  having  now  termi* 
nated,  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  re- 
ceived the  Prince  Regents  commands,  to 
declare  his  Royal  Hrgbness's  sentiments 
on  the  transactions  which  have  led  to  the 
trial  and  convictions  of  those  Officers. 

**  In  the  instance  of  Major-General  Sir 
R.  Wilson,  the  Prince  Regent  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  express  his  high  displeasure,  that 
an  Officer  of  his  standing  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  holding  the  commission  and  receiv- 
ing the  pay  of  a  Major-Genera],  should 
have  been  so  unmindful  of  what  was  due 
to  his  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, under  whose  protection  he  had  vo- 
luntary placed  himself,  as  to  have  engaged 
in  a  measure,  the  declared  object  of  which 
was  to  counteract  the  laws  and  defeat  the 
public  justice  of  that  country. 

"  Nor  doe's  his  Royal  Highness  consider 
the  means  by  which  this  measure  was 


accomplished  as  less  reprehensible  than 
the  act  itself.      For  his  Royal  Highness 
cannot  admit  that  any  circumstance  could 
justify  a  British  Officer  in  having  obtain- 
ed, under    false   pretences,  passports    in 
feigned  names  from  the  Representative  of 
his  own  Sovereign,  and  in  having  made 
use  of  such  passports  for  himself  and  a  sub- 
ject of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  under 
sentence  for  high  treason,  disguised  in  a 
British  uniform,  not  only  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  French  Government,  but  to 
carry  him  in  such  disguise  through  the 
British  lines.    While  the  Prince  Regent 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  materiel  ag- 
gravation of  Sir  R.  Wilson's  offence,  that 
holding  so  high  a  rank  in  the  army,  he 
should    have   countenanced    and  encou- 
raged  an  inferior  officer  to    counait  a 
decided  and  serious  breach  of  military 
duty,   his  Royal    Highness   aewtbcless 
thinks  it  equally  necessary  to  express  his 
high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Captain 
J.  H.  Hutchinson,  for  having  been  himself 
an  active  instrument  in  a  transact!**  of  so 
culpable  a  nature,  more  esnecsaJtar  m  s 
country     in    amity    with    bis    Majesty, 
where  the    regiment,  with  which  he  was 
serving  in  the  course  of  his  military  duty, 
formed  part  of  an  army  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns   under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  WeJlmgtsn, 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  upon  every  Officer  of  that 
army  to  abstain  from  any  conduct  which 
might  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

"  His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent being  unwilling  to  visit  these  Oaacers 
with  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure, 
which  the  complexion  of  their  offence 
might  have  warranted,  and  also  taking 
into  consideration  the  degree  of  pemith- 
ment  to  which  they  have  subjected  them- 
selves,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  has 
signified  to  the  Commander-iu-Ctrief these 
his  sentiments,  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  Army  at  large,  in  order  to 
record,  in  the  most  public  manner,  the 
strong  sense  which  his  Royal  Highness  en- 
tertains of  the  flagrant  misconduct, of  these 
Officers,  and  of  the  danger  which  would 
accrue  to  the  reputation  and  discipline  of 
the  British  Army,  if  such  an  offence  were 
to  pass  without  a  decided  expression  of 
bis  Royal  Ilighnesss  mast  severe  repre- 
hension. 

"  By  Order  of  his  Royal  Highaesv 
"  THE  COMMAND  BR4N*CHIKF.W 
Among  the  many  experiments  fbr  stop- 
ping the  dry  tot  fa  tmrbcr, that  which  is 
now  in  use**  Ryntoufli  parti  in,  a  Mas 
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h**A*o  the  depth  of nine  or  ten  incheein 
toe  head  of  each  timber,  and  filled  with 
train  oil}  the  hole  is  then  plugged  uo>  and 
the  oil  left  to  penetrate  into  the  tknber. 
caption. 

,The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Spitaf fields 
weavers,  as  Intel)  exposed  before  a  Pub- 
lic Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  ought 
certainly  to  induce  British  females  to  ab- 
stain from  weariug  foreign  manufactures, 
to  the  injury  of  our  jioor  countrymen. 
Smuggling  especially,  ig  a  moral  evil, 
which  is  greatly  aggravated  when  it  in- 
creases the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  po- 

Mr.  Jritwv  at  the  meeting  referred  to, 
JMrt^1  obe^red,  that  there  were  many 
hundred*  of  our  brave  soldiers  aud  sailors, 
who  had  bees  to  fight  for  their  country, 
and  had.  returned  into  Spitaifield*  j  but 
now  were  sinking  under  the  extreme  of 
disteas;  while  they  had  to  lament  that 
cue  cause  *i  their  want  of  employment 
vwvthetnsany  English  ladies  wore  sUks, 
'    *  wore   the  production  of  foreign 

*>    This  remark  deeply  isapresaed  the 

ably ;  and  we  wish  it  maybe  duly  re- 
gatta! by  onr  hit  country-women.  We 
wemttfcepe,  after  this  hint,  at  least,  says 
on  Evangelical  preacher,  to  see  no  exhibi- 
tion of  contraband  goods  in  our  places  0/ 


[S«: 


A  inp*t  scrupulous  search  and  corre- 
sponding activity  prevail  among  the  Cus- 
tom-house Officers,  at  Brighton,  and  other 
stations,  to  put  a  more  effectual  stop  to  the 
introduction  of  contraband  spirit*  along 
the  coast. '  This  is  become  more  necessary 
from  the  equipment  of  several  boats  at  Fe- 
camp for  the  express  purpose  of  smuggling. 
Tjieyare  built  very  strong,  and  being  40 
feet  lotto  aud  only  7  in  width,  make  an 
astonishing  progress  through  heavy  seas. 
One  of  them  run  a  cargo  of  igo  tutis  from 
Fecamp  in  six  hours.  At  that  port  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  formed  an  establish- 
ment, and  liberally  contribute  towards  a 
fond^for  the  support  of  those  men  who 
foil  in  their  clandestine  speculations.  An 
agent  at  Dieppe  facilitates  the  means  of 
engaging  many  sailors  to  embark  in  these 
dangerous  expeditions  across  the  channel. 

Phynruinafid  Surgeon  removed. 
A  Court  of  the  Governors  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  met  on  Wednesday  May  16,  and 
lairing  i ntoconaideration  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Mad-Houses,  before  the  House  of 
Comosoos,  they  refused  to  re-eject  Doctor 
Monro  and  Mr.  hfesjao,  an  Physician  and 
Jtnothecary  to  th t  UospUal.    JDtf  Monro 


*ns  removed  by  a  majority  of  49  against 
35.  Mr.  Haslam  had  but  fbor  hands  heM 
up  in  his  favour. 

<?&*xja**><fFisk  to  the  Inkmtl  Covntiis.        ' 

Oxford,  Ma#  5,  tflfr-Tbe  new  Fish 

»!1yL  m}Ul!  Clt?  waj  OP™**  yesterday. 
Eight  hundred  weight  of  fresh  sea-fish  were 
exhibited,  and  sold  at  very  moderate  pric  es. ' 
The  novelty  of  the  scene  attracted  such 
crowds,  that  the  place  became  a  complete 
Billingsgate     The  Constables   and  other 

.,eJ2»Acers  were  cailed  ""•  and  ,ia<*  no 
small  difficulty  iu  disjjersing  the  multitude, 
and  giving  the  purchasers  an  opportunity 

a?J*t!U|?  int0  the  ma^et.  Arrangements 
will  shortly  be  made  for  the  supply  to 
arrive  exactly  at  noon. 

Mr.  M.  Phillips,  who  has  writien  and 
said  so  much  on  the  fisheries,  is  here*  and 
n.a*  received  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Heads  of  the  University  to  his  Grand 
Survey.  Mr.  P.  asserts,  and  bis  assertion* 
appear  well  founded,  ihat  every  town  in 
England  might,  with  common  activity,  be 
supplied  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with 
abundance  of  fish  taken  from  the  sea  00 
the  preceding  evening.  This  neighbour- 
hood being  further  from  the  sea-coast  thea 
^roostany  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  af- 
fords sufficient  proof  of  the  practicabiUtf 
of  the  argument:  and,  as  thousands  of  per- 
sons might  find  employment,  it  is  hoped, 
every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  fed* 
litate  an  object  of  such  great  importance. 

Apple  Trees.— The  following  recipe  has 
been  used  many  years  with  success  by  an 
experienced  farmer  in  Somersetshire,  who 
says,  ••  that  for  the  last  seven  years  be  baa 
had  full  half  a  crop,  while  many  of  his 
neighbours,  although  with  the  same  pros- 
pect before  the  blossom  appeared,  hod 
scarcely  enough  to  make  a  pie.* 

Recipe.  To  every  acre  of  orchard  take 
a  load  of  mock-straw,  or  orts  raked  from 
the  grass  fields;  lay  it  in  about  six  or 
etebt  heaps,  into  which  divide  a  pound  of 
sulphur ;  endeavour  to  choose  a  clear  day 
to  burn  it,  with  a  brisk  air;  and  it  will  not 
only  destroy  the  insect  in  the  bud,  but  kill 
all  worms  and  other  insects  that  breed  un- 
der the  moss  of  the  trees  and  the  bark. 

The  late  Winter.— It  is  among  the  sin- 
gular proofs  of  the  late  continually  incle- 
ment season,  in  which  110  progress  what- 
ever was  made  in  vegetation,  that  the 
potatoes  which  were  buried  is  the  ground 
in  what  are  called  potato*  pies,  or  stacks  of 
potatoes,  none  of  them  had  sprouted,  but 
came  out  of  the  ground  iu  as  fresh  a  state 
as  when  they  were  pot  in  atthe  beginning 
of  the  winter. 
T  * 
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A  Provincial  Paper  states,  tBat  Mr.  At- 
kinson, near  Morpeth,  has  suffered  the 
amazing  loss  of  7000  sheep  from  his  flock 
by  the  severity  of  the  last  winter  season. 

Natural  History. 

There  is  now  to  be  seen  in  this  town 
the  singular  curiosity  of  a  young  living 
Alligator.  The  Egg  from  which  it  *vas 
hatched  was  brought  by  a  sailor  from 
South  America  to  Greenock,  and  the  person 
who  now  exhibits  it  procured  it  when  it 
was  so  small  that  it  could  be  easily  held  in 
a  person's  hand. .  Not  knowing  how  to 
treat  it,  he  kept  it  without  food  for  about 
six  months,  during  which  period  it  must 
have  procured  nourishment  from  the  wa- 
ter with  which  it  was  supplied.  As  soon 
as  it  was  advertised  in  Edinburgh,  it  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and, 
among  others,  it  was  visited  hy  an  emi- 
nent Naturalist,  who  suggested  a  different, 
and,  as  it  appears,  a  most  successful  mode 
of  treating  it. — Since  that  period  its  growth 
has  been  rapid;  its  length  at  present  is 
dbove  three  feet,  and  every  day  makes  a 
visible  difference  in  its  size.  It  is  thought 
that  it  will  grow  to  the  size  of  SO  feet,  and 
still  remain  tame.  It  feeds  upon  herrings, 
oysters,  or  generally  on  any  kind  of  flesh, 
and  is  kept  either  in  the  water,  or  in  a 

.  sort  of  box,  with  a  glass  top,  near  the  fire. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  and  if 
through  the  night  H  wants  water,  it  will 
leave  its  conch  and  make  its  way  to  the 
keeper's  bed,  when  it  will  moan,  and  if  by 
this  means  the  keeper  is  not  awakened,  it 
will  strike  him  with  its  tail  until  he  attends 
to  its  wants.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
grows  cold  from  the  fire  going  out,  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  keeper's  bed,  and  pulling 
aside  the    bed-clothes,  lies  down  beside 

'  him  in  order  to  procure  heat— "(Newcastle 
l>aper.) 

At  Coventry  fair,  an  extraordinary  large 
sheep  was  shewn  alive,  and  afterwards 
'slaughtered,  which  weighed,  when  dead, 
53lb0.  per  qr.  a  weight  seldom,  if  ever 
known,  for  a  ewe  sheep.  She  was  fed  and 
bred  by  Mr.  William .  Palfrey,  of  Upton 
Old  Farm,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  and 
was  allowed  by  judges  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete animal,  in  a  live  and  dead  state,  ever 
exhibited  there. 

N<m-ob$ervati*nof  dags. 

We  understand  that  a  conviction  under 

the  Game  Laws  took  place  last  week  at 

Godalmiiig,    on    the    following    curious 

grounds.     An    information   was  lodged 

'•  against  a  Qualified  gentleman  for  having 

,  shot  at,  and  killed,  after  the  5th  of  April,  a 

snipe,  not  having  a  licence)  and,  according 


to  the  literal  construction  of  fee  Act,  tint 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  were  compelled  to 
fine  him  in  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds, 
although  it  appeared  that  be  had  regularly 
applied  for  a  licence,  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sporting  with  a  license  for  some 
years.  The  infereoce  to  be  drawn  from 
this  conviction  therefore  is,  that  no  man, 
qualified  or  unqualified,  can,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  use  a  gun  upon  his  own  estate 
or  elsewhere,  between  the  5th  of  April  and 
the  30th  of  July  (the  earliest  day  aa  it  ap- 
pears ou  which  licences  are  issued)  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  a  similar  penalty. 
Extraordinary  Performance  of  Mamtmi  Lektm* 

On  one  of  the  pillars  of  an  ancient  bora 
lately  taken  down  at  Cbofoey,  in  Berk* 
shire,  there  was  fixed  a  marble  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription :— *  In  this  barn, 
James  Landsley  thrashed,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Hopkins,  five  quarters  seven  bnsheJs  and  a 
half  of  wheat  in  thirteen  hours,  on  15th 
March,  174?.**  Landsley  was*  native  of 
Chievely,  in  Berks.  He  died  at  work  in 
the  same  barn,  the  sosne  of  his  constant  la- 
bour for  more  than  sixty  years,  in  the 
spring  of  1808*  aged  95* 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  baa  submitted  * 
plan  to  Government  for  white-washing  the 
whole  City  of  London,  as  a  measure  el 
health  and  beauty  to  the  Metropolis,  end 
of  assistance  to  the  lime-burners,  whose 
trade  has  suffered  by  tne  great  stagnation 
in  building. 

In  carrying  on  the  works  for  the  isn* 
provement  of  the  river  Witham,  many 
sub-marine  articles  have  been  thrown  up ; 
lately,  near  Washiugborongh,  about  foe* 
miles  from  Lincoln,  a  complete  canoe  was 
found,  of  30  feet  8  inches  long,  9  feet  high  at 
the  sides,  and  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide* 
made  out  of  a  single  tree.  After  betnsj 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  remove  this  curiosity,  the  least 
movement  causing  it  to  break.  A  great 
number  of  trees,  several  yards  under 
ground,  deer's  horn%some  ofthem  very  large 
and  human  skulls,  &c.  have  been  found ; 
but  the  object  of  greatest  value  is  a  beau- 
tiful silver  cup  or  basin,  richly  ornamented 
with  wild  animals,  &c.  and  having  in  the 
centre  a  small  statue.  Thia  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh* 
Dourhood. 

Interesting  Sal*.— The  mansion  in 
-Streatham  Park,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  so  often  an  inmate,  has  been  sold  by 
auction,  with  all  its  furniture,  library,  ami 
pictures.  Friday  was  the  last  day  of  the 
sale,  when  the  collection  of  poctigsts*  i*» 
chtdingthose  of  nearly  all  the  <hsiksyuj8hed 
visitors  ef  Streets***  House,  was  tfnm 
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disponed  of  by  Mr.  Squlbb's  hammer  — 
The  Portrait  of  Lord  Sondes  for  35  gui- 
nea* Lord  Lyttleton  41,  Mr.  Murphy  98, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  127,  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds  m, 
Sir  Root  Chambers  80,  Mr.  Garrick  175, 
Mr.  Baretti  8S,  Dr.  Barney  8Q,  Mr.  Burke 
S40,  Dr.  Johnson  360.  — The  above  were 
all  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  We 
•re  glad  to  see*  that  the  portrait  of  the  ve- 
nerable and  mighty  teacher  of  morals  and 
aonnd  philosophy  far  exceeded  the  others 
in  the  estimation  of  the  company,  in  which 
were  many  of  the  surviving  friends  of  near- 
ly the  whole  school  j  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
•toed '.next  to  bun.  Indeed,  all  the  prices 
bore  more  proportion  to  the  learning  and 
-genius  of  the  persons  represented,  than  to 
the  various  merits  of  the  pictures,  as  works 
-of  art.  The  library  consisted  of  about 
3000  volumes  of  the  best  authors,  which 
sold  well,  but  none  of  them  being  scarce, 
there  were  uo  remarkable  prices. 

ras  lax  d. 
Catkblic  Frmxedmfs 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  in  Ireland,  held  at  Kilkenny  on 
the  87th  April,  a  principle  of  Domestic 
domination  was  agreed  to,  at  the  same 
"time  that  they  objected  to  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  ecclesiastical  concerns.  On 
tiie  latter  part  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
the  Pope  was  agreed  upon?  and  also  a 
Petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
lie  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore 
and  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  Bishops  on  those 
points. 

The  total  number  of  debtors  committed 
to  prison  in  Ireland,  within  the  last  five 
years,  wss  17,785. 

The  amount  of  fines  demanded  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Revenue,  for  illicit  distillation 
on  and  near  the  bauks  of  the  Shannon,  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  is  not  far  short  of 
14»900J.--(  Dubtin  Taper.) 

SCOTLAND.  , 
CMldrtn  s  Hmtn  of  Labour. 
At  a  General  Meeting  held  at  Glasgow 
by  the  operative  cotton-spinners  of  ulas-' 
gow  and  suburbs,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  for 
shortening  the  hoars  of  labour  for  chil- 
dren and  others  employed  in  public  works. 
The  petition,  in  the  short  time  of  one  day 
and  a  half,  was  subscribed  by  1,170,  and 
was  sent  off  on  the  Wtb,  to  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Rose. 

LosroavrrY.— Died,   lately,  At  Glen- 
calrie-  parish  af  Kincardine,  Ross-shire, 


Alexander  Campbell,  alias  lverach,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  117  years,  He  was  bom 
in  1608,  carried  arms  in  1715,  under  Wil- 
liam isord  Ross,  and,  till  his  death,  shewed 
the  characteristic  hardihood  of  a  High- 
lander, to  an  uncommon  degree.  In  the 
severest  weather  he  went  with  his  neck 
and  breast  bare,  and  to  the  last  walked 
perfectly  erect;  his  dress  the  short  coat, 
kilt,  and  plaid,  and  his  staff  generally 
across  his  breast.  Till  the  uncommon 
storms  of  snow  of  last  winter,  he  could 
walk  down  to  Gladfield  and  the  Manse, 
in  a  day,  the  distance  being  about  eleven 
miles.  He  entered  as  a  scholar,  lasK 
year,  in  one  of  the  Gaelic  Society  Schools 
in  the  parish,  actually  learned  the  alpha- 
bet, and  began  spelling,  when  his  father 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  his 
sight.  He  waited  last  harvest  on  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Ashburton,  at  Rosehall,  when 
his  Lordship,  with  his  wonted  benevo- 
lence, gave  him  a  shilling  for  every  year 
of  his  life,  and  a  farther  sum  to  buy  a  little 
of  his  favourite  usquebaugh,  to  keep  his 
old  age  comfortable,  in  all,  upwards  of 
six  guineas. 


HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 
or 

ftttttbolettce. 


Homo  sum  ? 


Humanum  nihil  a  me  alienutn  puto. 
LITERARY  FUND. 

INSTITUTION    or  THE  SOCIETY. 

In  the  infancy  of  all  Societies,  and  gene- 
rally in  their  progress,  if  there  be  any  pity, 
it  is  for  obvious  and  dreadful  sufferings. 
The  sentiment  of  compassion,  and  sympathy 
with  distress,  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization; the  impressions  of  misery  are 
gradually  combined  with  the  reflections  of 
the  mind,  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 
objects. 

Orphans,  therefore,  and  widows,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  all  objects 
of  obvious  misery,  produce  opulent  and 
splendid  charities— while  Authors,  who 
have  formed  our  understandings ;  taught 
us  the  art  of  reasoning;  and  directed  us  in 
the  best  modes  of  profiting  by  our  bodily 
exertions,  have  been  suffered  to  languish 
in  poverty,  and  to  perish  in  want. 

Presuming,  however,  that  the  distress 
and  misery  of  an  useful  writer  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  affixing  on  the  public  an 
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imputation  of  ingratitude  of  the  womt  do- I 
acription,  because  k  suffers  a  benefactor  to 
bo  punished  by  the  benefit  he  has  confer- 
fed ;  that  all  Sooietiet  which  authort  con- 
tribute to  instruct,  to  solace,  or  even  so 
amuse,  owe  them  protection  and  support  $ 
that  the  existence  of  political  bodies,  their 
strength,  security,  and  happiness,  depend 
on  the  circulation  of  real  knowledge, 
which  is  the  soul,  the  tutelar  genius  of  the 
State,  and  of  which  authors,  meriting  that 
honourable  appellation,  most  ever  be  the 
ministers ;  it  was  proposed  to  a  select  Club 
0t  Literati,  in  1773,  to  establish  a  Fund,  on 
which  writers  of  real  utility  in  distress 
■light  rely  for  assistance  and  relief. 

After  several  deliberations  the  proposal 
was  not  considered  practicable* 
<  In  the  year  1788,  the  idea  of  a  Literary 
Fund  was  revived  by  the  death  of  Floyer 
Sydenham,  a  learned  and  amiable  man,  in 
consequence  of  an  arrest  for  a  smalt  debt, 
and  in  most  distressful  circumstances. — 
The  author  of  the  proposal  determined  to 
make  his  8  ret  appeal,  not  to  the  justice  and 
gratitude  of  the  public,  but  to  the  hums* 
nity  of  individuals. 

At  toe  next  meeting  of  the  chin  he  od> 
fained  Eight  Guineas  to  insert  an  adver- 
tisement he  had  drawn  up;  which  during 
two  years,  produced  only  subscriptions  to 
defray  its  own  expeuce,  and  to  print  the 
Constitutions  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
form  the  Society. 

In  1 790,  the  Society  was  publicly  founded  j 
for  it  held  an  anniversary;  appointed  of- 
fleers,  and  bestowed  a  benefaction. 

In  1792,  a  gentleman*  associated  with 
him  several  private  performers  in  a  play,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  In  1794>  he 
recited  a  poem  at  the  anniversary— he  was 
joined  and  succeeded  by  several  gentlemenf 
of  considerable  talents  and  reputation,  who 
have  rendered  poetic  recitation  a  pleasing 
ind  advantageous  part  of  the  Festival. 
.  In  1795*  a  gcntlemant  proposed  to  sub* 
•scribe  £100,  which  he  afterwsrds  be- 
queathed, to  form  a  capital.  In  1797,  the 
ftoposal  was  made  in  a  different  manner, 
and  the  subscription  for  the  Permanent 
lFoud  was  opened. 

In  180&  a  Nobleman  §  of  high  rank  sad 
character,  became  a  Member  of  the  Institu- 
tion, declaring  it  to  be  bis  duty,  as  a 
Statesman,  and  a  Member  of  ma  Majesty's 
Cabinet,  to  encourage  a  Society,  whose 


*  Captain  Thomas  Morris, 
t  Mr.  Fiiz-GeraW,  Mr.  W.  ftoacawen, 
Dr.  Symmonst&c. 

J  Mr.  Samuel  Salte. 
§  Earl  of  Chichester. 
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deliberations  snd  proceedings  may  rfect 
important  sources  of  public  prosperity  and 
public  happiness. 

The  Noble  Karl  submitted  that  opinion 
to  bis  Royal  Highness  toe  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  adopted  it  in  the  mcotgracioesananner; 
accepted  the  Patronage  of  the  Society,  and 
assigned  a  house  for  the  meetings  of  its 
Committees,  sad  the  reception  of  .its  re* 
cords  and  books. 

Such,  however,  was  the  consideration: 
of  the  Society  for  the  humane  destination 
of  its  fonds,  that  m  providing  furniture, 
ice.  It  determined  to  shield  them,  by  a  spe- 
cial provision ;  and  a  subscription  for  Tan 
Housa  Fvvd  was  opened,  which  allows 
the  subscribers  the  same  rights  in  the  insoV- 
tution  with  the  other  members. 

The  PaiHca's  Patronage,  and  the  public 
notice  that  the  Literary  Fund  was  esta- 
blished in  a  house,  drew  the  attention  of 
Thomas  Nbwtoh,  Esq.  representative  of 
the  family  of  Sir  Isaac  Nawroa  ;  the  great 
philosopher  having  no  descendants.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-sis,  he  exclaimed,  with 
eutbusiasm,  ••This  is  the  Institution  for  the 
Representative  of  Newtomj*1  and  be  be- 
queathed his  property  to  the  literary 
Fund. 

To  obtain  pecuniary  contribution,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  obligation  on 
the  coutributor,  may  be  a  novel  apd  dif- 
pcultart:  but  it  is  that  of  the  pest  frieuds 
of  the  Society  $  and  several  have  adopted 
this  honourable  method  with  great  effect 
and  advantage :  instead  of  solicitation,  they 
have  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate, 
who  nave  presented  the  public  with  the 
fruits  of  their  experience,  and  of  the  stu- 
dies of  their  lives:  and  they  have  procured 
not  charity,  but  liberal  consideration  and 
justice. 

By  this  method  the  principal  contribu- 
tions to  the  Society  have  heen  obtained ; 
and  without  efforts  of  this  nature,  by  those 
who  understand  the  principles  of  the  Insti- 
tution, its  pecuniary  resources  may  remain 
inadequate  to  its  objecta,  and  inferior  to 
those  of  comtton  charities. 

The  Society  constant  of  Annual  Sub- 
scribers, and  of  Subscribers  for  Life.  An 
annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  a 
guinea,  continued  fee  three  sucoeediog 
years,  entities  the  subscriber  to  a  voice  m 
the  deliberations of  the  Society ;  and  a  do- 
nation often  guineas  end  upwards  consti- 
tutes the  donor  a  Subscriber  for  Life. 

The  General  Committee  transacts  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  Society,  and  meets 
for  that  purpose  on  the  Second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  —  It  determines  the  relief 
to  be  afforded  to  the  persona,  who  are  p«w- 
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w*ed  to  lb*  Society  for  the  objects  of  iU 
beneficence. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  rescue  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  from  a  workhouse :  to 
'foster  the  family  of  departed  genius,  and  of 
talents  languishing  beneath  a  foreign  chain: 
io  support  the  last  fainting  years  of  the 
t  writer,  whose  moral  narrative  had  supplied 
thousands  with  improving  entertainment ; 
to  carry  comfort  to  the  indigent  old  age  of 
tiie  dramatist,  who  had  often  bathed  the 
theatre  in  tears,  or  had  set  it  on  a  roar :  to 
hold  him  above  the  wave,  wno  nad  divecl 
,  fcr  the  pearl  of  eternal  truth,  and  had  hap. 
pily  recovered  it  in  the  depths  of  oriental 
mythology:  to  snatch  from  despair  the 
man,  who  had  instructed  our  legislators, 
and  whose  information  had  been  cited  with 
applause  in  our  senate-house.— In  some  in- 
stances, abo,  has  it  been  our  fortune  to 
throw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  prison- 
hours  of  the  author,  and  to  cherish,  for  a 
time,  the  literary  victim  of  neglect  and  his 
species. 

With  this  conviction  that  we  have  not 
'  existed  in  vain,  we  confidently  call  upon 
the  enlightened  and  the  liberal  to  aid  ut 
with  their  efficient  co-operation.  From 
the  inspiring  success,  with  which  we  have 
already  pleaded  ▲  great  common  cause, 
we  are  sanguine  in  our  expectations  that 
the  period  is  approaching  when  the  public 
wiH  be  feelingly  sensible  that  we  are  con- 
tending for  their  interests  tndSssofubly  con* 
nected  with  the  encouragement  of  fetters  5 
and  when,  on  the  fuH  display  of  the  power 
of  our  plan  in  its  maturity  to  redress  the 
effects  of  contemporary  injustice,  we  shall 
tie  hailed,  by  the  universal  voice,  as  tW 
genuine  friends  of  our  country.  The  seed 
Is  *own :  the  spirit  of  vegetation  is  in  vi- 
gorous activity:  the  furrows  are  green 
with  its  produce;  and  soon  will  our  ex- 
tended land  be  ornamented  and  enriched 
with  its  golden  and  profitable  increase. 
Chasu.es  Symmoxs,  p.  D.  1 
James  Anderson,  LL.  D.  >  Registers. 
John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A-  J 

AUtrod  of  Coth- Account,  tfthe  Fund. 
Received,  Donations,  life 
Subscriptions,  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions,  Dividends    and 

last  Balance 

Paid,  by  order.  Applications 
ferReliet  Purchase  of  8tockf 
and  incidents       .... 


Political  Ptristtpe. 

Paid  for  Purchase  0/  Stock  .  5795 
Balance 


f«0 
0.    7 


51  18  9 

Stock  (3  per  Cent  Consols)  .  950Q  0  0 
Executors  of  Thos.  Newton, . 

Esq.  in  Trust  for  the  So- 

ciety:  3  per  Cent  Consols  2160  0  0 

Bought  since   ......    900  0  0 

3  per  Ceut.  Reduced     .    .    .  1800  0  0 

4  per  Cents.- 1890  0  0 


1566  11     8 


907    5    0 


Balance,  May  10,1816 .   .    .   449    6    8 
silso  Three  India  Bonds  (cost  £JQ*.  lfagrf.) 

<  Total  Receipts   by   the  Per- 
snanent  Fund  from  Ma  con- 


Total  Receipts  on  the  House 

Fund  to  May  to,  1816  .    .  3191  14    0 
Total  Payments        ....  3231  17    f 


Due  to  Treasurer     .    .    .    •   *40    3    9 
Subscriptions  are  received  st  the  House  of 

toe  Society,  No.  S6>  Oerrard^street:  by 

Hammersleys  and  Co.  PaH-Mall. 

Morland,  Ransom,  and  Co.  Pall-Malfc 

Courts  and  Co.  Strand. 

Dtmsdale  and  Co.  CornhHf. 

Le  Ferre,  Curries,  .and  Raikes,  Cornhill 


=*=*= 
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POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  May  97 1  1816. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  give  his  Ho. 
lines*,  the  Pope,  the  place  of  honour  in  our 
Monthly  Lucubrations;  but,  this  month 
we  take  a  pleasure  in  announcing  a  notable 
improvement  in  his  manners  and  maxims. 
Be  has  issued  orders  for  the  Inquisition  h> 
aelf  to  become  tolerant!  Credat^Judeta. 
The  fact  speaks  tor  itself,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  instances  of  the  force  of 
pnWic  opinion  that  has  happened  in  our 
time. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome, 
after  invoking  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  has  annulled  the  proceedings  com- 
menced by  the  inquisitor  of  Ravenna, 
against  Solomon  Moses  Viviatri,  who,  after 
embracing  the  Roman  communion,  had 
relapsed  to  Judaism.  His  Holiness,  in  the 
decree  issued  upon  this  occasion,  thus  ex- 
presses himself.— "The  divine  law  is  not 
like  the  law  of  man :  it  carries  with  it  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.  Persecutions,  exile, 
prisons,  are  the  means  employed  by  false 
prophets  and  false  teachers.  Let  us  ptty 
the  man  who  is  deprived  of  the  light;  and 
who  even  wishes  to  be  deprived  of  it  j  for 
the  cause  of  his  blindness  may  serve  to 
promote  the  grand  designs  of  Providence, 

His  Holiness  has  ordered  that  no  future 
proceeding  of  the  kind  shall  be  attended 
with  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  the  culprit. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  one  result 
of  the  execration,  general  throughout  Eu- 
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rope,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  done 
to  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France. 

Ou  that  most  criminal  proceeding,  the 
voice  of  the  public  was  too  distinctly  heard 
to  be  mistaken.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  themselves  united  with 
Protestant  Powers  to  represent  to  his  Holi- 
ness the  danger  incurred  by  the  Catholic 
cause  while  such  means  of  supporting  it  were 
resorted  to ;  for,  every  body  would  draw  the 
tame  inference  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
—that  if  it  were  supportable  by  truth,  it 
would  not  need  recourse  to  violence."  Who 
'  knows  what  further  changes  of  opinion 
1  and  conduct  may  take  place  at  Rome? 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
has  lately  had  much  to  do  with  heretics 


enemies.  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  country 
which  last  year  was  considered  as  able  to 
overwhelm  us  with  its  products  is  now  un- 
able to  supply  itself!  What  prodiewut  im- 
portation*/ was  the  cry.  Why,  then,  are 
its  people,  in  some  places,  uow  wanting 
food?  In  Italy,  too,  the  population  is  in 
distress.— Did  those  who  complained  of  too 
plentiful  supplies  from  France  conceive 
that  its  produce  would  always  be  super- 
abundant ?  Let  them  now  learn  wisdom. 

Says  the  Farmer's  Journal,  "  Our  corres- 
pondent from  Normandy  states,  under  date 
the  7th  ^f  ay,  that  the  appearance,  of  tne 
whea| /rop  has  altered  very  much  for  the 
wocsjp,  having  lost  root  from  the  continued 
ba<£ weather,  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 


from  mere  Christian  charity  we  warn  him  rifen  to  7«.6</.  per  Winchester  bushel ;  and 
of  bis  danger.— should  he  prolong  his  in-  jfiat  towards  the  south  aud  the  east  it  Is 
discretion,  who  knows  how  soou  he  ma$J  *til1  dearer,  and  that  though  tbey  expect 


become    Evangelically   Methodistical,   or 
Methodistically  Evangelical  > 

It  passes  also  for  certain,  that  his  Holi- 
ness has  advised  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
lower  their  tone,  aud  return  to  Common 
Sense.  That  they  have  thwarted  their  own 
intention,  and  ruined  their  own  cause,  all 
the  world  knows.  But,  we  hope,  in  time 
to  see  that  great  tjue*tion  which  they 
have  so  utterly  mismanaged,  conducted  by 
cooler  heads  to  a  happy  arrangement. 

These  are  pleasing' prospects.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  the  only 
prosit  i>  favourable  to  our  country*  It  is 
understood  that  the  Minister's  Budget  will 
do  very  well  without  the  Property-Tax  5 
aud  that  the  additional  burdens  for  this 
year,  are  merely  nominal.  We  may,  there- 
fore, hope,  that  after  a  short  time,  a  circu- 
lation much  more  animated  than  of  late, 
will  produce  a  remedy  for  many  of  the 
Complaints,  which  have  lately  distressed 

t  the  public. 

Some  of  these  complaints  have  in  sundry 
places  iu  the  country  broke  out  into  tu- 
mult. We  are  heartily  sorry  that  any  of 
our  countrymen  should  be  such  fools.  We 
never  could  be  bi  ought  to  believe,  that 
burning  commodities  of  any  kind  is  the 
way  to  render  thiin  cheap.  If  all  the  corn 
iu  the  kingdom  were  under  a  progress  of 
burning,  surely  as  the  quantity  decreased, 
the  prices  would  rise.  Government  has 
taken  prompt  measures  to  suppress  these 
lawless  proceedings. 

The  past  month  has  been  devoted  to 
cowplimeuts:   it  was  natural  and  proper. 

'  May  the  Illustrious  Pair  enjoy  mutual  feli- 
city, aud  the  nation,  eventually  have  occa- 
sion for  unmingled  joy! 

France  has  und  its  troubles  too;  partly 
arising  from  a  scarcity  of  com,  partly  from 
the,  uiisuppreased  malignity  of  the  King's 


an  importation  of  flour  from  America,  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  market,  as  their  consump- 
tion of  bread  corn  is  so  great.  In  French 
Flanders,  and  through  the  north  of  France* 
a  disorder  has  prevailed  among  the  youiig 
cattle,  which  has  carried  off  many.  l\  be* 
gins  on  the  skin,  by  a  small  swelling  in  one 
spot,  which  spreads  rapidly  all  over  the 
body,  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days. 

The  Belgian  States  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  doctrine  of  moderation  taught  by 
the  Pope.  There  wanted  but  this  to  make 
that  country  happy.  It  is  now  the  peoples' 
own  fault,  if  they  suffer  any  thing  to  dis- 
turb their  tranquillity.  Their  trade  and 
commerce  is  reviviug;  their  safety  in  a 
political  and  military  sense  is  encreasing, 
and  their  possessions  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  intrinsic  value. 

The  army  stationed  on  the  Frontiers  of 
France  and  Belgium,  cannot  but  be  favour- 
able to  the  owners  of  land,  and  to  the 
dealers  in  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. That  it  answers  important  political 
purposes,  is  now  evident:  for  although, 
the  South  of  France  has  been  the  scene  of 
Jacobinical  movements  and  insurrection*, 
yet  those  who  affect  good  information, 
astert,  that  neither  the  North  nor  the  me- 
tropolis, was  without  its  secret  hordes  of 
banditti. 

The  councils  of  Spain  appear  to  be  un- 
settled. If  report  say  true,  the  intended 
marriages  with  the  family  of  Portugal  meet 
with  difficulties  —if  report  say  true,  the 
person  of  the  Monarch  has  been  the  object 
of  plots  and  machinations.  Whatever  our 
opinion  mmy  be  on  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, nothing  can  justify  such  disloyalty 
aud  violence.  That  the  King  is  not  impe* 
netrable  to  reason,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  release  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
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arrested,  and  given  up  "by  the  government 
of  Gibraltar:  be  is  again  released.  It  May 
be  hoped  that  this  is  a  gopd  omen;  bat  the 
fluctuation  of  court  measures,  forbid  us 
from  forming  any  clear  opinion,  or  proba- 
ble conjecture. 

Turk  »y,  which  government  said  nothing 
against  the  independence  of  the  Seven  Is- 
land* whple  they  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  affects  to  find  obstacles  now 
they  are  uuder  the  protection  of  Britain. 
As  if  me  Sovereignty,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, tonld  revert  to  Turkey.  Why  did 
she  pot  claim  them  against  France,  from 
whom' they  were  taken?  We  -suppose, 
that  some   rising  Ba&haw,    wishes  for    a 

eace  of  secure  retreat  for  his  llama i  and 
s  Harem,  iu  case  of  his  head  being  de- 
manded with  "  the  Grand  Seignior's  com- 
pliments**, by  a  courtly  CupigL  Such  are 
the  satisfactions  of  living  under  desfiotism  1 
.-  Our  readers  will  see  however,  that  even 
despots  may  sometimes  be  brought  to  rea- 
son The  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  Mahometan  States  in 
the  Mediterranean,  will  be  a  monument 
of  the  present  times,  to  future  ages.  They 
will,  indeed,  be  lost  in  wonder  why  it 
was  so  long  endured:  but,  that  will  al- 
ways be  connected  with  recollection  of  the 
period  at  winch  it  was  suppressed.  Nor 
•will  the  benefit  stop  at  this :  it  wilt  lead  to 
other,  not  inconsiderable,  advantages. 

*  If  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  north,  we  arc** 

Satifled  with  the  sight  of  mooarchs  no 
nger  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  war,  but 
attending  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
their  dominions.  This  is  the  proper  mode 
of  replenishing  exhausted  treasuries.  Ex- 
ports, and  imports,  not  spoil  and  rapine, 
are  the  true  source  of  honourable  wealth, 
both  to  nations  and  to  individuals.  It  is 
true,  that  variations  in  these,  by  public 
authority,  as  in  the  instance  of  established 
Tariffs,  produce  answerable  variations 
among  merchants,  but  these  are  easily 
solved,  and  bear  no  proportion  jn  their 

•  difficulties  to  those  consequent  on  capture 
of  vessels,  or  bombardment  of  towns. 

The  mention  of  Taritft,  reminds  us  of 
America.  The  United  States  have,  at 
length,  made  out  a  Tariff,  regulated  on 
the  principles  we  have  already  explained. 
Science  is  favoured  by  it;  which  is  hint 
enough  to  the  intelligent.  As  to  Politics, 
we  have  no  great  deal  to  say  about  Ame- 
rica ;  as  to  Morals,  we  learn  that  the  usual 
attendant  on  population  and  wealth,  licen- 
timisnesa,  encreases  rapidly,  and,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  will  eocrease  with  accelerated 
motion,'  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
Frenchmen  into  that  receptacle  for  the  dis- 


charges of  Europe  :-*aa  to  Religion,  oar 
readers  have  seen  some  causes  of  com- 
plaint :  there  are  others,  hot  to  be  over* 
looked. 


©omtroreial  Chronicle. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 

Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  May.  90,1816. 

The  most  striking  incident  in  the  Com- 
mercial  World,  for  the  month  of  May,  it, 
the  fluctuation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Corn  Trade.  How  is  it,  that  the  whole  of 
this  Trade  should  be  subject  to  such  sud- 
den changes  iu  the  value  of  the  article? 
One  day,  it  rises  ten  shillings;  another 
day,  without  any  assignable— or  at  least, 
any  adequate— cause,  it  lowers  ten  shil- 
lings. On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  kept 
advancing,  and  this  to  a  considerable 
difference. 

The  averages  have  stood  thus :— . 


April  90 
— r-  SI 
May     4 

11 

18 


s.  d. 
*9  I 
63  8 
6s  9 
70  10 
76    4 


These  taken  in  the  aggregate,  make 
a  difference  of  95  per  cent,  or  a  quarter  at 
the  original  value,  in  about  fonr  weeks, 
it  surely  is  impossible  that  any  rea/ change 
in  the  value  can  justify  this:  and  if  it  has 
beeu  effected  by  speculation,  then  the  inci- 
dent tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  reports- 
that  have  been  current  for  a  long  white 
past,  c^  the  undue  influence  of  Jobbers 
and  Middle  Men  in  Mark-lane  and  its  en- 
virons. *., 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  price  at 
which  the  ports  are  open,  generally,  is  80s. 
—so  that  a  few  shillings  advance  above  the 
averages  will  bring  the  market  to  that  level 
and  the  appointed  remedy.  The  circum- 
stance is  of  importance;  especially  in  con- 
nection with  public  feelings, 

Provisions,  in  general,  have  felt  some- 
what of  the  advance  of  corn.  Prime  mess 
Beef  is  becoming  scarce,  and  more  money 
is  asked  for  it.  Bacon  is  higher*  and  that 
of  prime  quality  is  in  brisk  demand.  But- 
ter is  low  j  very  low.  The  state  of  tins 
weather,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
was  very  unfavourable  to  agriculture;  and 
want  of  seed  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  high  price  of  the  markets,  as  it  is 
found  necessary  to  supply  the  cattle  with 
more  costly  provender  than  grass.  The 
lambing  season,  also,  has  been  in  some 
places  very  trying*  from  the  severities  of 
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the  season,  mod  the  fickleness,  of  the  few 
fine  days  we  have  had.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  cause  win  not  long  continue ;  the 
advance  of  summer  being  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  hopes  of  the  country,  and,  in- 
deed, to  its  peace,  now  interrupted  in  seve- 
ral places. 

?te  various  Tariffs  which  have  arrived 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  have  occasioned  much  agitation 
among  the  merchants : — Those  dealing  to 
Russia,  to  France,  and  to  America.  The 
Americans  are  not,  since  the  war,  admit- 
ted freely  into  our  West  India  Islands; 
bit  are  obliged  to  la  ad  their  cargoes  at  is- 
lands belonging  to  other  powers,  from 
which  they  are  fetched  by  those  who  want 
them*  In  return,  a  Committee  of  Congress 
Jhas  recommended,  that  no  imports  com- 
ing from  such  countries,  be  admitted,  ex- 
oept  in  American  vessels :  that  in  to  say, 
such  as  like  our  own,  have  fetched  car- 
goes from  where  they  had  beta  landed, 
from  the  first  owners. 

It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  by  the  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  Congress,  that  the 
promotion  of  their  home  manufactures  is  a 
■sain  object  with  the  people  of  America ; 
and  although  they  confess  that  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect-  of  directing  them  to 
profit,  or  eventually,  of  establishing  them 
on  an  extensive  scale,  yet  they  do  not  he- 
sitate to  avow  intentions,  which  plainly 
demonstrate  their  wishes,  and  correspond 
to  the  utmost  of  their  exertions. 
,  Besides  the  Cotton  Manufactories  known 
to  be  established  in  Rhode  Island,  princi- 
pally) they  have  also  established:  very 
extensive  plantations  of  the  Sugar  cane, 
' which,  they  report  aa  flourishing  luxuri- 
antly; with  what  intent,  needs  no  ex- 
planation to  commercial  men. 

Sugars  have  been  in  brisk  demand; 
occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  Russian 
orders.  That  demand  is  now,  considera- 
bly subsided ;  and  several  kinds  are  little 
enquired  after.  The  lower  and  inferior 
are  of  very  dull  sale :  the  good,  new,  and 
more  lively  Sugars  continue  to  be  pur- 
chased. Muscovadoes  exceedingly  heavy. 
The  refiners,  however,  are  working  freely. 
The  bounties  on  exportation,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  not  be  wbst  they  have  been; 
the  State  will,  therefore,  save  by  non- 
payment of  drawbacks ;  but,  whether  the 
article  will  be  able  to  meet  foreigners  in 
distant  markets,  remains  to  be  proved,  by 
Vie  event;  which  now  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant 

The  Cotton  market  has  experienced  a 
.slight  check.    The  demand  at  Liverpool 


was  slackened  by  arrivals  supposed  far 
contain  a  supply :  that  affected  the  Lon- 
dou  sale,  ana  now  the  disposition  of  the 
buyers  is,  to  wait  a  little.  In  consequence 
the  Trade  is  dull ;  but,  if  this  expected 
supply  should  prove  deficient,  either  In 
quantity  or  quality,  the  market  will  re- 
sume its  coarse,  probably  with  increased 
activity,  as  the  cause  of  the  late  lively  de- 
mand has  not  ceased,  nor  even  intermitted, 
though  the  actual  purchase  has.  Some 
refaction  has  really  taken  place  on  mid* 
dttag  and  inferior  samples. 

Cowsz-has  felt  the  effects  of  a  sate  at 
the  India  House  of  10,000  bags ;  wfth  ano- 
ther declaration  'from  the  same  place,  of 
18,000  bags.  These  large  quantities  have 
spread  a  heaviness  over  the  market,  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  private  holders  of 
tfceartkfe.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
sales,  or  rather  attempts  at  sales,  within  a 
few  days ;  but  they  promised  so  little,  that 
the  broken  took  in  a  great  proportion. 
Fine  qualities  continue  out  of  all  proportion 
in  value  above  the  inferior.  The  cause 
probably,  is,  that  the  supply  of  middling  is 
greater  than  formerly,  while  that  of  prime 
has  experienced  no  similar,  or  adequate 
increase* 

The  prices  of  Oil  are  fluctuating,  on  ac- 
count of  a  Bill  now  in  progress  through 
Parliament;  but  it  has  not  yet  passed.  Hemp 
is  little  other  than  standing  still ;  the  busi- 
ness doing  being  very  trivial.  Flax  ex- 
periences no  demand :  the  prices  are  nomi- 
nal. Tallow  has  declined;  and  probably 
may  continue  to  decline,  from  the  same 
causes  as  oil  had  done.  Greenland  Oil 
has  advanced  from  £25  to  £30. 

Tobacco  has  a  small  demand ;  bat  spa* 
culators  are  able  to  pick  up  a  tew  parcels 
at  reduced  prices.  Much  has  lately  been 
sold  at  manifest  weight. 

Rum  is  very  low,  the  market  without 
promptitude.  Brandy  has  fallen  Id  to  9d 
per  gallon. 

Indigo  has  been  sold  at  the  India- House 
in  the  late  great  aale  (l6£t£  chests)  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  under  the  last  salt, 
taking  the  average ;  but  the  inferior  de- 
scriptions from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  gd.  lower* 

The  price  of  Bullion  continues  as  it  was, 
Gold  at  £4  per  ox.  Silver  at  4s.  1  If  What 
difference  the  now  avowed  intention  of 
coining  a  fuH  supply  for  the  nation,  may 
have,  we  do  not  know.  For  many  weeks 
no  bullion  has  been  exported  $  but' that 
interval  appears  to  be  over. 

Certainly,  the  state  of  our  coinage,  or 
rather  currency— for  only  a  small  part  of 
it  has  been  coined— is  disgraceful  hi  no  or- 
dinary degree,  to  a  nation  like  our  own,  it 
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ooce  coametcial  •dentiHc,  and  political. 
1%M,we  trust,  is  near  its  clone:  and  after 
titter  SMUings  cone  golden  Guinea !! 


,At  Pontefract  Sessions,  the  annual  re- 
turn of  the  woolen  manufacture  wa»  made, 
J>y  which  it  appears  that  there  was  an  iu- 
#«reaae  of  604,487  yards  in  narrow  cloths 
milled,  and  decrease  of  20?,Oft>  yards  in 
7>road  cloths  miljed.  The  whole  ma- 
nufacture  produced   this   year  in  yards 


MwmhmpU  and  Certificate*  in  the  order  of 
their  dates,  with  the  AttomUs. 

lAfncROfTClta  superseded,  March*. 
Brown  Armhage  J.  of  If  icholRs-lane,  London, 


Bott  Jf.  lace  of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ansley  J.  of  Star-court,  Bread  street,  merchant. 

Sots.  Vandercom  and  Co.  Bush-lane. 
Alcock  J.  of  Temple  Guiting,  Gloucestershire. 
.    Sets.  LeW h  and  Co*  New  Bridge-street. 
Atkinson  K.of  Horningion,  York,  oil  manufac- 
turer.   Sol.  Crosley,  George-street,  Mansion 

House. 
GJyd  J.  of  Chard,  Somersetshire,  grocer.    Sol. 

Want,  New  Inn. 
Hoale  S.  of  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  spade  and 

shovel  manufacturer.    Sot.  Wilson,  Greville- 

street,  Hatton  Garden. 
Haddock  ft.  of  Sunderland,  Durham,  coal  fitter. 

Sot.  Wilson,  G  rev  ill  e-street,  Hatton  barden. 
Jenkins  J.    and    T.  Parsons,  of  Piccadilly, 

breeches   makers.     Sot.  A'Beckett,  Broad- 
street,  Golden-square. 
LangtonT.  of  Chesterfield,  grocer.    Sot.  Win- 

d us  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 
Newberry   J.    of  St.   Clement,   Oxfordshire, 

woollen  draper.    Sol.  Pownall,  Staple  Inn. 
Vhipp  Mary,   of  Little  Tower-street,  dealer. 

Sots.  Noy  and  Co.  Mincing-lane. 
Pilgrim  J.  of  Great  Wilbraham,  dmbridge- 
*   shire,  Victualler.    Mr.  Smith  and  Co.  Hatton 

(jeesen* 
BoonS.  of Thsmbleby,  Lincolnshire,  merchant. 

Met.  Spencer,  Lamb's  Conduit-street. 
Bhotter  G.    of  Reading,  Berks,  shopkeeper. 

Sols.  Bleasdaleand  Co.  New  Jnn. 
Stephens  Sarah,  of  Brutoaxstreet,  Middlesex, 

milliner.    Sol*.  Ellison  and  Oo.  Crescent. 

place,  New  Bridge-street. 
Smith  W.  late  of  Horton,  Northumberland, 

merchant.     Set  Atcheson,  Great  Winches- 


fiseward  T-  of  Brandon*  Suffolk,  grocer.    Sols. 

Isaacson  and  Co*  Gray's  Inn. 
Tidmarsh  B.  of  Monktpath-street,  Warwick- 
shire, dealer.    Sol  Piatt,  NewBoswett-court. 
TyndallJ.  of  Birmingham,  plater.    Sets,  Clarke 

and*  Co.  'Chancery*  lane. 
Wilson  J.  of  Orfoid  within  Warrington,  Lan- 
cashire, tanner.    Sol.  Santer,  Chancery-lane. 

CIVTinCATESj  March  93. 
W.  Williamson,  of  Gringley  on  the  Hill, 
Nottinghamshire,  corn  factor.  C.  Byrn,  of 
Waewsck,  tenner.  J.  Harris,  of  Langley  Mill, 
OxfbfiUhire.  corn  dealer.  JL  Hilton,  of  Wi- 
gan,  Laocatnire,  linen  draper.  *  J.  Doifin,  of 


Leamiagtoa  Prjpn,  Warwickshire,  "conrets 
tioner.  T.  W.  Basseley  and  W  Stapleton,  of 
Newport  Pagnetl,  Buckinghamshire,  brewers. 
G.  Abrahams,  of  Falmouth,  merchant.  J.  T. 
Fraser,  of  Sbane-sq  uare,  narseryman.  T.  Slat* 
ter,  of Umtoster,  Somersetshire,  clothier.  C.  L. 
Spitta,  A.  Spitta,  F.  and  G.  Moiling,  of  Law- 
rence Pountney-lane,  merchants.  B.  Boyes,of 
Tekenhouse-yard,  merchant.  E.  Richardson. Of 
Great  RusseUtreet,  Covent  Garden,  hnen  dra- 
per. 

bankruptcy  snlaror*,  March  s. 

Jones  T.  sen.  now  or  late  of  Grcencroft,  Dur- 
ham, banker. 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPRRItUBO. 

Clemsen  J.  of  Manchester,  dealer 

Sparkes  J.  late  of  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street,  and  since  of  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
coach  maker. 

BAHCRVPTS. 

Crager  Jane  and  P.  Crager,  of  Oxford-street, 

glass  sellers.    Set  Meymott,  Burrow Vbuttd- 

uigs,  Blackfriars-road. 
Davey  J.  of  Exeter,  timber  merchant.     Sotu 

Darke  and  Co.  Princes-street,  Bedford-row. 
Haswell  F.  T.  of  Peck  ham,  Surrey,  dealer. 

Sot.  Patetson,  Copt  hall-street,  Throgmortoa* 

street. 
How  J.  of  Brentford,  Middlesex,  rictoaUer. 

Sol.  Bousfield,  BouTerie-street. 
Hutchins  J.  of  Charlton,  Sou- hampton,  butcher. 

Sots.  Br  em  ridge  and  Son,  Dyer^s  buildings, 

Hoi  bora. 
Lob  Solomon  Isaac,  of  Windmiltetreet,  Fins- 

bttiy-aquare.  merchant.     Sol.   Isaacs,  Bury- 

street.  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Reynolds  W.  J.  of  George  street,  Tower-hill, 

ship  broker.     Sot  Paterson,  Copthall-court, 

Throgmorton-street. 
Rand  W.  of  Tredington,  Worcester,  butcher. 

Sols.  Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Richardson  W.  of  Landrcost,  Cumberland,  ale- 
house keeper.    Sols.  Bleatdale  and  Co.  New 

Inn. 
Smith  J.  of  Vere-street,  Clare-market,  tripeman. 

Sol.  Barnes,  Clifford's  Inn. 
Tucker  J.  of  Bath,  coal  merchant.    Sots.  Frowd 

and  Co  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Thorp  J.  late  of  Ely,  Cambridge,  merchant. 

Sols.  Pickering  and  Co,  Staple  Inn. 
Welshman  S  late  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon, 

builder.    Sols.  Sandys  and  Co.  Crane-court, 

Fleet-street. 

CERTif  icates,  March  96. 
W.  H.  Marks  the  younger,  of  Bath,  woollen 
draper.  T.  Hulden,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
butcher,  and  late  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Lancaster.  A  Cleland,  of  Chacles  street, 
St.  Mary-le-boae,  Middlesex,  cabinet  maker. 
W.  Hill,  of  Cock-hill,  near  Ratcliffe-highway, 
Middlesex,  grocer.  J.  Hdewell,  late  of  Ellaml, 
Halifax,  York,  woollen  manufacturer.  J.  Ciegg, 
of  Manchester,  cotton  merchant.  ,  T.  B.  Cos- 
sack, of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant.  W. 
Johnson, of  Leeds,  York,  innkeeper.  H.  Hum- 
phries, of  St.  Behnetfs-hill.  London,  wholesale 
druggist.  T.  Haynes,  of  Black  friars- road,  glass 
and  Staffordshire  warehouseman.  R.  Pugh,  of 
Kingston,  Hereford,  victualler.  J.  Walker,  of 
Nicholas-lane,  London,  and  of  Punderson's 
Place,  Bethnall  Green,  Middlesex,  insurance 
broker.  J.  Cooper,  now  or  late  of  Rothwett, 
otherwise  Row  ell,  Northampton,  fanner  T- 
Hall,  of  Leeds,  York,  merchant. 
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BANKRUPTCIES  EKLARGED,  ilfardig. 

Zarp  G»  of  St.  John-street,  Clorkenwell,  brush- 
manuracturer. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPERSEDED. 

Jeremiah  Terry,  late  of  Pigburn,  York,  broker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Atkinson  Ann,  of  Bath,  jeweller.    Sol*.  Frown 

and 'Co.  Serle-strcet,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Burgess  G.  late  of  Upper  Baker-street.  Mary-le- 

bone,  hawker.    Sol.  James,  Bucklersbury, 

Cheapsidc., 
Cox  £.  C.  of  the  Cecil  Coffee  House,  Strand, 

victualler.    Sol.  Eldred,jun.  Hall  Stair-case, 

Middle  Temple. 
Darwin  J.  late  of  Portsmouth,  Hants,  Middle- 
sex, tailor.    Sol.  Champneys,  Symond's  Inn. 
.Davies  T.  of  Carmarthen,  ironmonger.     Sol. 

Spencer  Newcombe  Meredith.  Lincoln**  Inn. 
Firth  J.  and  Firth  T.  Jate  of  Robert  Town, 

York*  cordwainers.      Sols.    Willis  and  Co. 

Warnford-court. 
Gibbon  W.  late  of  Pontefract,  woollen  draper. 

Sol.  Battey,  Chancery-lane. 
'Gilbert  £.  of  Lourti borough,  Leicester, timber 

merchant.    Sol.  Tebbutt.  Gray's  lnn-sq  uare. 
JIulton   W.   of  Ains worth    Mill.   Lancaster, 

bleacher.    Sols.  Milne  and  Co.  Temple. 
Howden  W.  of  cannon-street,  insurance  broker. 

Sols.    Kearsey    and    Co.    Bishopsgate-street 

Within. 
Jones  J.  of  Norwich^  hatter.    Sols.  De  Hague 

and  Co.  Norwich. 
Jeffs  J.   of  Burford,  Oxford,   saddler.    Sols. 

Blandfbrd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Xing  W.  late  of  Thorp,  Norwich,  miller.    Sol*. 

W.  and  G.  Taylor,  Featherstone-buildings, 

Holjborn 
King  W.  of  Staines,  Middlesex,  butcher.    Sols. 

Rijgge  and  Co.  Carey-street. 
Micke  J.  iate  of  King-street,  but  now  of  Bed- 

-ibrd-street,  Covent  Garden,  tailor.    Sol.  Par- 
ton,  Wal  brook. 
Nesbttt  W.   of  North-street,  City  Road,  tira- 

bridge  ware  manufacturer.      Sol.  Bennett, 

Tokenhouse-yat  d. 
Pearse  J.-  of   Aldersgate-street,    commission 

agent.    Sol.  Coates,  Paul-street,   Finsbury- 

square. 
Tatrord  W.  of  Banbury,  Oxford,  dealer.    Sols. 

Hurdand  Co.  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple. 
Raed  Mark,  now  or  late  of  Portsea,  haberdasher. 

Sol,  Harvey,  Cursitor-street,  Chancery-lane. 
Startin  J .  of  Birmingham,  wine  merchant.   Sols. 

Baxter  and  Co.  FurnivaTs  Inn. 
Tristram  J.  of  BUston,  Stafford,  coal  master. 

Sols.  Stephenson  and  Co.  North  Place,  Gray's 

Inn-lane,  London. 
Wood  G.  and  T.  Wood,  Oldswinford,  Wor- 
cester, shovel  makers.    Sol.  Constable,  Sy- 
mond's Ian. 
Warington  T.  of  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 

grocer.    Sol.  Briggs,  Essex-street. 

CERTIFICATES,  March  30. 

J.  Ramsay.  High-street,  Bloomsbnry,  vie* 
tualler.  J  Tuck,  Woodford,  Essex,  butcher. 
J.  SouthcOtt,  Bristol,  victualler.  R.  Sly, 
Chadworth,  Gloucestershire,  miller.  T.  Smith, 
Austin  Friars,  merchant.  J.  Bowser,  Broad- 
street,  Ratclifte,  ship  chandler.  J.  Brown  and 
A.  Geklie,  Depubrd,  coal  merchants.  J.  Foot, 
Plymouth  Dock,  boot  and  shoe  maker.  D. 
Baruh,  Frescot-streer,  Goodman's-nelds,  mer- 
chant. 8.  Warner,  milk-street,  wholesale  linen 
draper. 


,  Kirklinton,  Cum- 
Clennel,  Staple's 


BAHERtrrrs,  M«r*»i3.# 

Amos  R.  of  St.  Bartholomews,  Sandwich,  Kent, 
buyer  and  seller  of  cattle.  8ol,  Nethersole, 
Essex-street.  Strand. 

Berry  T.  of  Liverpool,  cooper.  Sdl.  Chester, 
Staple  Inn. 

Cruttenden  E.  of  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  sales- 
man.   Sol.  Nelson,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

Cooke  R.  and  S.  Robert,  of  Barton  upon  Hom- 
ber,  Lincoln,  corn  factors.  Sob.  Rosser  and 
Son,  BartlettVbuildings,  Hoi  born. 

Gooch  Edward  Woodcock,  late  of  Nayland,  but 
now  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  victualler.  Sal. 
Walker,  Chancery-lane. 

Hatch  J.  of  Liverpool,  merchant.  So/.  De- 
nison,  Liverpool. 

Hool  W.  late  of  Burton  in  Kendal,  Westmor- 
land, saddler.  Sols.  Bleasdale  and  Co.  New 
Inn,  London. 

Holt  T.  of  Godalming,  Surrey,  cabinetmaker. 
So/.  King,  Castle-street,  Hoi  born. 

Jones  S.  of Peterchurch,  Hereford,  grocer.  Sols. 
Hooper  and  Co.  George  street,  Mansion- 
house. 

Mayon  J.  now  or  late  of  Stoke  Golding,  Leices- 
ter, farmer.    Sols.  King  and  Co.  Hincklev. 

Milne  A.  G.  of  Mitre-court,  Fenchurehttreet, 
merchant.  Sols.  Kaye  and  Co.  New  Bank- 
buildings,  London. 

Oakley  w.  late  of  Church -street,  Bermondsey, 
woolstapler.    Sols.  Bridges  and  Co.  Red  Lion- 

Suare. 
en  D.  of  Spread  Eagle-court,  Threadneedle- 
street,  bill  broker.     Sol.   Bellamy,   Angel- 
court,  Throgmorton-street. 

Phillips  A.  oTSkitbrightby,  K 
berfand,  butter  factor. »  Sol.  < 

.    Inn. 

Roberts  Mary,  of  Shrewsbury,  widow,  dealer. 
Sols.  Tarrant  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 

Smethurst  J.  and  J.  Whitmoreu  both  of  Man- 
chester, merchants.  Sol.  Hampson,  Man- 
chester. 

Shaw  T.  late  of  Over  K el  let,  now  of  Skerton, 
near  Lancaster,  timber  merchant.  Sot  Tip- 
ping, Castle  Park,  Lancaster. 

Stocks  J.  of  Jamaica-row,  Bermondsey,  rope 
manufacturer.  Sols.  Fisher  and  Co,  uoogn. 
square,  Fleet-street. 

CIRTiriCATRS,  April 2, 

W.  Adams  and  J.Edwards,  of  Cumberland- 
street,  Fitsroy -square,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex, 
chair  makers.  G.  F.  Remmie,  of  Oxford-street, 
Middlesex,  confectioner.  T.  Pyne,  late  of 
Horselydown,  Surrey,  leather  seller.  R.  Wil- 
kinson, F.  F.  Lumley,  and  G.  Showden,  of 
Stockton,  Durham,  bankers.  J.  Newstead,  of 
Acle,  Norfolk,  spirit  merchant.  .  P.  Fearnhead, 
of  Oldham,  Lancashire,  money 'scrivener.  J. 
Cousen ,  of  Caister,  Lincolnshire,  victualler.  J . 
Ward,  late  of  Han  worth,  Middlesex,  dealer. 
W.  Oswald,  late  of  Newcastle  upon  Tvne,  mer- 
chant. G  Parker,  late  of  Bawdrip,  Somerset* 
shire,  merchant.  R.  Hill,  late  of  Maddresfieftd, 
Worcestershire,  farmer.  T.  Saul,  Manchester, 
woolstapler. 

RANKRUFTC1ES  SUPERSEDED,  Martk  t& 

Bulkeley  S.  otherwise  S.  Jones,  of  Worthing, 

Sussex,  dealer. 
Bunner  J.  late  of  Sculcoates.  York,  but  now 

of  My  ton,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  porter  ; 

chant. 
Inman  H.  of  Fairrbrd,  Gloucester,  corn  < 
Spence  W.  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Durham. 

coal  fitter. 
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Austin  T.  H.  H.  Mauride,  and  J.  Tilson,  of 
Henr^ta-street,  Covent  Garden,  bankers. 
SoL  Hefyer,  Paper-buildings,  Temple. 

Biddleeombe  Ann,  of  Stockport,  Chester,  vic- 
tualler.   Sol*.  Wright  and  Co.  Temple. 

BttHivamG.and  France  R.  of  Manchester,  cal- 

.     lenderers.    SoL  Ellis,  Chancer y-lane. 

BqP7*}?.I-  <*  Qnsl.ow,  Salop,  horse  dealer. 
Sol.  Griffiths.  Southampton-buildings. 

BeJl  H.  late  of  New  Fishbourn,  Sussex,  but- 
cher. SoU.  Few  and  Co.  Henrietta- street, 
CoTent  Garden. 

Cteaver  W.  and  E  Cleaver,  of  Denmark-street, 
St.  Giles's,  soap  manufacturers.  SoU.  Sweet 
andC  Basing-hall-street. 

Garter  W.  of  Sulgrave,  Northampton,  baker. 
JoU.  Ballachey  and  Co.  Angelrcourt,  Throe- 
morton-street. 

Gould  T.  of  Ashborne,  Derby,  mercer.  Sots. 
BleasdaleandCo.New  Inn. 

Hammond  H.  of  Carter-court,  Borough  -market, 
carpenter.  Sol.  Tag,  Spread  Eagle-court; 
Threadneedle-street7  * 

Xobler  J.  of  St.  Swithm's-tane,  Lombard-street, 
merchant*    Sol$.  Holt  and  Co.  Threadneedle- 


psr 


Moake  J.  now  or  late  of  Sheffield,  York,  file 
maker.    Sol.  Macduff,  Castle-st.  Holborn. 

Morgan  C*  of  Btshopsgate-street  Within,  mer- 
chant. Sol.  Gregson,  Angel-court,  Throg- 
morton-ftreet. 

Mears  J.  (otherwise  Mear)  of  Stourbridge,  Wor- 
cester, butcher.  SoU.  Long  and  Co.  Holborn 
court,  Gray*s  Inn. 

Heron  R.  now  or  late  of  Stoke  Golding,  Leices- 
ter, farmer.    SoU.  Kins  and  Co.  Hinckley. 

fbcock  G.  formerly  of  Leadenhall-street,  but 
now  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  auctioneer. 
Sols.  Russen  and  Son,  Crown-court,  Aldera- 
gate-street. 

Ktterson  W.  of  Leasegill,  Westmorland,  seeds- 
man.   Sol.  Beverly,  Suplelnn. 

ftofoW  E.  and  W.  M.  Penfold,  of  Maidstone, 
bankers.  80k.  Lebary  and  Co.  Gate-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Penn  J.  of  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  merchant. 
Sols.  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 

Bedford  J.  of  Manchester,  dyer.  Sol.  Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

BandoU  T  of  East-row,  City-road,  chymtst. 
Set  Mount.  Tokenhouse-yard. 

fceoke  R.  of  Halifax,  York,  merchant  Sol. 
Mettleford,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Raddtne  J.  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  grocer. 
SoU.  Bridges  and  Co.  Red  Lion-square. 

Spencer  E.  of  Wells,  Somerset,  dealer.  Sol. 
Pearson,  Pump-court,  Temple. 

Thiesen  H.  A.  of  Bernard-street,  Russel-sq uare, 
merchant.    SoU.  Swain  and  Co.  Old  Jewry. 

Thomas  B.  late  of  Newport.  Monmouth,  tallow 
chandler.  Sol.  Piatt,  New  BosweH-court, 
Lincoln**  Inn. 

Watkins  J.  of  Chapel-street,  May  Fair,  grocer. 

.  SoU.  Fielder  and  Co.  Duke-street,  Grosvenor- 
sqoare. 

Weightman  T.  of  Holton  le  Clay,  Lincoln, 
miller.  Sol.  Grey,  Hoi  bom-court,  Gray's 
Inn. 

CERTIFICATES,  April  6. 

T.  Toy.  of  Penryn,  Cornwall,  grocer.  G. 
Rogers,  or  South  Anston,  York,  maltster.  G. 
Hearder,  of  Torquay,  Devon,  upholder.  W. 
Lakeman,  of  Stancombe,  Devon,  maltster.  W. 
Berkeley,  of  Upton  upon  Severn,  Worcester, 
builder.  J.  Walton,*/  Coventry,  and  of  Noble- 


street,  London,  ribbon  maouJbctmer.  U.  G. 
Beasley,  of  Austin-friars,  London,  merchant. 
K.  Smith,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  hosier.  G. 
Gapton,  of  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  conch  master. 
W.  Newton,  of  Davenport,  Cheshire,  corn 
dealer.  W.  Woodward,  of  CuisitOMt*eet„ 
Chancery-lane,  London,  jeweller.  A.  Nelson, 
of  Plymouth  Dock)  Devon,  linen  draper.  W, 
Davis,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  upholsterer. 

bankruptcies  superseded,  March  19. 
Chapman  J.  late  of  Qculcoates,  Yorkshire,  but 
now  of  My  ton,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  porter 
merchant.    .  *^ 

^  •  BAMKftOPtS. 

Cooper  J.  late  of  Lidney,  Gloucester,  grocer? 

SoU.  Poole  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square. 
ElvinT.  of  Lvno,  Norfolk,  boot  maker.    Sot. 

A'Beckett,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 
Fox  It  of  Coningsby,.  Lincoln,  draper..  SoU. 

Lodmgton  and  Co.  Temple. 
Glenny  J.   of   Red  Lion-street,  ClerkeowelL 

J^^csse  maker.    Sol.  Seiby,  Charles-street* 

Henshaw  T.  of  Mincing-lane,  wine  broker.    SoL > 
Bumley,  Church  court,  Walbrook. 

Halford  T.  late  of  Finch-lane,  CornhiH,  stock 
broker.  Sol.  Hackett,  New-court,  SwkhiitV 
lane. 

KendkT.of  Great  YarmoiUh,Nbrrolk,  wooAe* 

dfa|>erVx.f,ft-    SwmUl  **  °>'   Frederick's- 
place,  Old  Jewry. 

Lunt  J.  laieof  Kirkdale,  Lancaster,  victualler. 

Sols.  Blackstockand  Co.  King's  Bench  Walk. 

Temple.  p 

Millichap  T.  of  Whistone*.  Claines,  Worcester* 

wheelwright.    SoU.  Cardale*  and  Co.  GravV 

Inn.  J 

MorrelJ.  of  Halifax,  grocer.     Sol.    Wteles- 

worth,  Gray's  Inn.  * 

Moore  M.  of  Marybone-street,  Goldea-souare.. 
•JS*!6^    Mi.  Hurd  ami  Co.  Temple. 
M'Neilie  W.  of  Liverpool,  and  T.  Wright,  of 

Aughton,  Lancaster,  soap  boilers.    SoU.  Kidd 

and  Co.  Liverpool. 
Mayon  R.  now  or  late  of  Stoke  Golding,  Letees* 

ter,  farmer.    SoU.  King  and  Co  Hinckley. 
Perves  J.  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  w  ne  me*. 

VlfPv.  8pU-   Setoa  aod  Co. George  street. 
Adelpbi.  ^ 

Roper  J.  of  Long  Melfbrd,  Suffolk,  cabinet 
maker.    Sol.  Bar ber,  Chancerv-Une. 

Sherley  R  W.  late  of  Sunning-hill,  BerJou 
com  dealer.  Sol.  Martin,  FitaroVstreeu 
Fitzroy-square.  -         • 

Williams  E.  of  Church-street,  Hacfcney,  hard, 
wareman.    Sol.  Pult,  Bucklersbary. 

certificates,  Aprils 
S.Joseph,  ofGosport,slopseller.     H.  fcchro-- 

der,  late  of  College-hill,  London,  and  of  Che*. 

sington,  Surrey,  sugar  refiner.    R.  Kirkham,  of 

Thornton,  Lancaster,  merchant.    W.  Windsor. 

i0f.^"!?.ul£'  ttavern  kW?-    G-  ^ieckhoefer! 
late  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  South  America,  but 
now  of  Islington,  Middlesex,  merchant.     W 
M.  Norris,  of  East  Stonehouse,  Devon,   rope 
maker.    M.  Solomon,  of  Birmingham,  jeweller 
A.  Brentnall  and  Wi  Cross,  of  Derby,  grocers' 
J.  Herbert,  of  Uckington,  Gloucester,  farmer* 
H.  F.  James,  of  Manchester,  picture  dealer"' 
a>ltlLe?Wt,i.of  C°ventrv>.streef,  Hayrnarket* 
Middlesex,  hatter.     T..  Clarke,  of  Iiroiruterr 
^merset,  druggist.     T.  Weaver,  late  of  High. 
Holborn,  Middlesex,  floor  cloth  manufacturer 
J.  Beck,  now  or  Ute  of  Braunston,  Northampton* 
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American  pot-ash,  percwj.  3  16 

Ditto       pearl 4    * 

Barilla    1  10 

Broady,Cognme,fo*<Lgal.  0  5 
Campbire,  refined  ..  lb.  0  6 
Ditto  unrefined  . .  cwt.lt  10 
Cocaines),  g Arb.  aoiwf.  lb.  1  10 
Ditto,  .Easi-lndia  ....  0  5 
Co&e,  tine  ootid....  cwt.  4  19 

Ditto  ordinary  , 9  16 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam, lb.  0    9 

Ditto  Jamaica ..  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0 

Ditto  £ast-Iadta  0 

Currants, Zaot..  ..cwt..  4 

Elephants1  Teeth 33 

>  Scrirellocs    24 


Flax,  Riga ton  62 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  46 
Galls,  Turkey....  cwt.  0 
Genera,  Holl.6on4.gal.    0 

Ditto,  English 0  13 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,cwt.  6 

Hemp,  Riga, ton  43 

Ditto  Petersburgb  ..  40 
Indigo,  Caraccas  ..lb.  0 
Ditto  Eattt-India ....  0 
IronBritiih  bam  ..ton  11 
DiltoSwedigbc.C.N.D.  22  10 
Ditto  Swed.  2nd  sort  12    0 

Lead  in  pigs ton  20 

.Ditto  red ton  23 

Lead  white ton  38 

Logwood  chips  ....  ton  14 
Madder,  Dutch  crop,cwt.    4 

Mahogany  ft.    0 

Oil,  Lucca.. 24  gal  jar  13  10 
Ditto  Florence,  |  chest  2    0 

Dittowhale 28 

Ditto  spermaceti  ..ton  52 
Pitch,  Stockholm  .  .cwt.    0 
Raisins,   bloom...  .cwt.    4 
Rke,  Carolina  6on«*  . .     2 
Rnm,  Jamaica  bond  gal.    0 
Ditto  Leeward  Island    0 
Saltpetre,  East-India,  cwt, 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb* 
Silk,    raw,  ..   Ditto  .. 
Tallow,  Russia,  white 

Ditto———,  yellow 
Tar,  Stockholm    . .  bar. 

Tin  in  blocks cwt. 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb. 


0 

0 

16 

4  15 

2    6 

0    3 

0  2 
2  19 
2    9 

1  12 

0  0 

2  11 

1  1 

6  9 
0 
0 

7  10 
70  0 


/.  #.   d. 

to4  IS    O 
0    6 
0    0 
0    6 

0  6 
14    5 

1  11 
0    6 

2 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10  10  0 
0  3  0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  6J 

1  2 
0 
0 


5 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
90 
33 
0 
0 


Ditto  Virginia 

Wax,  Guinea cwt. 

Whale-fins  (Greenl )  ton 

Wine: 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40    0    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 45    0    0 

Ditto  Madeira 50    0    0 

Ditto  Vidonia   ........     000 

Ditto  Calcavella 0    0    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0    0 

Ditto  Claret  ,....,.*..•  U    •    • 


0 
12 

0 
41 

0 

0  10 
12    0 

0    0 
12  10 

0    0 

0    0 


0 
15 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  10 
0    o 


5  10 
0  0 
0  4 
0    0 

0  0 
2  13 

1  15 
0    0 


6 
0 
0 

0  11 

1  3 
8  10  0 
0    0     0 


56  0  0 

55  0  0 

60  0  0 

0  0  0 

6  0  0 

55  0  0 

60  t  0 
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London  Premium  of  Insurance. 


At  15«.  Od.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  My-* 
mouth,  and  Falmouth. 

At  15f.  Til-mouth,     Hull,    and    NewcaiUe 

At  20f.  Dublin,  Cor*,  WaterJbrd,  Newry, 
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At  15a.  to  lfa  France, 
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■  3d  quality,  No.     40   4s.    2d. 
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JTATfOlQU.  and  PARlIAM^NTARY 
PROSPECTIVE  undi  RETROSPECTIVE. 

treaties, 

TBltVCIMMSTIAN  TREATY, 

Sfynetf  between 

TOk  EMPEROR  OF    AUSTRIA, 

TBE'fcING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

AND 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 

December  25, 18]  6. 


Or  all  the"feMinp  incident  to  huma-' 
nityv  the  most  painful,  the  roost  lamen- 
table; arc*  those  attendant  on  Atheism. 
To  the  treH-constittrted'  mind  nothing  is 
to  afflicting,  as  suspicion  of  the  possible 
abse&rceTof  a.poiver'by  which  the  world 
is  governed ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
absence^  a  remission  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  mankind— of  the  whole  race  of 
mankind— to  the  listless  indifference  of 
change.  The  atoms  of  Lucretius  might 
jumble  together  and  make  a  world; 
they  might  disperse,  after  having  united, 
am*  dissolve  the  world  they  had  made;, 
Chan**  might  dispose1  of  the  whole  :— 
wffat'a  miserable  consideration  for  weak' 
ajfti'  feftfote  mortals  J  What  a  gloomy 
pwvpeetive  for  to-day;'  for  to-morrow,' 
fsreneri 

It 'fewmere  plettmg'deltisroff,  evtenif 
it  fee's*  delusion,  to'  beKeve'thaVsonie 
rtttMM  pfftrer  interfere*  to  abate  the 
T«l.  1Y.  Ne.S&  XtlPsji.  N.  S.JulyX. 


misery  under  which  the  earth  acrffef* 
It  is  not  so  severe  as  it  might  be:  it  hi' 
not  so  extensive  as  it  might  be.   It  does 
net  inctoaV  that  number  of  individual* 
which  it  might;  it  does  net  oppress 
titan  so  heavily,   as   it  might.     The 
pestNenee    ravages  and   destroys— bat 
joniy  from   time  to  time,  from  age  to 
jage,  it  breaks  the  bounds  which  conn 
taonly  confine  it;  it  seems  to  await  «' 
commission  to  overpass  its  ordinary  sta* 
ties*  and  to  exert  an  influence  more  ex-* 
tensively  fatal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  - 
that  not  unequal  scourge  of  the  human 
rac*— the  Sword.    True  it  is,  that  the  * 
pestilence  depends  not  on  the  human  will  ;J  * 
nor  receives  its  commission  from  man  ; 
Whereas  man  draws  the'  sword  against 
his  fellow,  and  is  the  arbitrary  agent  in 
urging  its  destructive  powers,  with  in* 
furiate  animosity  and  skill,  and1  with*  the 
utmost  strength  of  his  arm. 

The  ambition*  of  one  man  covets 
the  dangerous  and  troublesome  office  of 
ruling  over  many.  We  have  lately  seen 
it  aspire  at  dominion  over  whole  nations; 
—nations  so'  distinct,  and  so  opposite,, 
in  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  their'1 
manners,  that  scarcely  had  they  any 
principle  in  common,  that  might  serve 
as  a  bond  to  the  whole.  Ambition  was, 
it*  this  instance,  more  extensive  than 
the  pestilence ;  it  refused  to  set  bounds 
to  its  avidity ;  the  whole  world  was  in-' 
eluded  in  its  glance.  The  powers  of  na- 
ture opposed  this  folly ;  and,  where  the1 ' 
pesHtafloe  must  have  stopped,  ambition 
met 'with  a  barrier.  The  same  causes  ' 
which  would  have  controuled  tki$,  con*' 
trooMtfoe  other  i'and  mankind  fottrtd  one 
reason  additional  for  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  an  Interposing  Deity,    The 
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instance  proved  that  appointments  of 
Providence  are  not  without  in6nite  fore- 
sight, and  that  their  application,  when 
opportunity  should  offer,  is  equally  the 
dispensation  of  Sovereignty,  Power,  and 
Beneficence. 

It  was  not,  then,  consistent  with  the  wise 
designs  of  Providence  that  a  single  poten- 
tate should  include  too  great  a  surface  of 
the  earth  under  his  rule  ?  that  a  single 
will  should  enforce  the  obedience  of  too 
greet  a  number  of  nations,  or  fix  the 
fate  of  individuals,  in  a  proportion  too 
considerable  of  the  population  of  the 
globe. 

The  earth  is  divided  among  the  hu- 
man race  ;  there  are,  uo  doubt,  impor- 
tant purposes  answered  by  this  division. 
It  is  not  Cor  a  mere  being  of  simple  hu- 
manity to  affect,  even,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of.  all  peoples,  and  kindreds,  and 
nations,  and  tongues.  Thai  is  the  alone 
prerogative  of  Him  who  made  them. 
He  reigns  over  all ;  nor  has  he  delegat- 
ed his  office  to  the  proudest  among 
mortals  who, ever  occupied  a  throne.  If 
Hb  reigns,  ^  were  well  to  acknowledge 
him  :  if  His  authority  be  supreme,  let 
all  bow  to  it:  if  His  will  be  known,  no- 
thing can  be  moie  prudent,  more  ho- 
nourable, more  becoming,  than  a  con- 
formity  to  bis  pleasure,  and  coincidence 
with  his  purposes. 

This  is  not  the  usual  voice  of  kings:  those 
vicegerents  of  God  upon  earth,  are  ordi- 
narily too  fond  of  the  symbols  of  divinity 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Accus- 
tomed to  flattery  from  their  earliest 
years,  they  know  not  how  to  live  with- 
out it  :  —  the  incense  is  fragrant, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  misapplied. 
History  records  a  few  who  have  bowed 
the  knee  with  earnest  devotion  to  the 
Power  that  rules  over  all :  and  our  nwn 
days  have  witnessed  the  combination  of 
sovereigns  after  the  gain  of  a  tremendous 
battle,  on  their  knees,  iq  pious  acknow- 
ledgement— "  0  God!  thine  arm  was 
here."  The  same  princes  have  entered 
into  a  treaty,  founded  on  similar  senti- 
ments, which  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  present  article.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  completion  of  ideas  caught  on  the 
field  of  Leipsic :  of  sentiments  cherished, 
and  resolutions  made,  amid  that  contem- 
plation of  the  waste  of  human  life  which 


unprincipled  ambition,  at  that  moment, 
presented. 

Exalted  station  is  continually  exposed 
to  the  shafts  of  jealousy,  and  to  the 
suspicions,  of  invidious  unbelief.  »Tbe 
same  action  that  would  be  admitted  aa 
credible,  and  applauded  as  becoming, 
in  a  private  individual,  shall  be  criticized 
and  scrutinized,  and  pronounced  incre- 
dible,, perhaps  unworthy,  in  a  sovereign. 
As  if  a  sovereign  were  necessarily  di- 
vested of  human  feelings ; — as  if  his 
miud  were  less  accessible  to  conviction 
than  that  of  his  meanest  subject ;  as  if 
all  his  actions  were  inseparable  from 
parade,  and  as  if  his  crown  prevented 
him  from  participating  in  the  duties, 
the  enjoyments,  the  impulses  of  uncon- 
strained and  ingenuous  humanity.  Hard 
fate  of  crowned  heads,  if  this  be  inevi- 
tably and  universally  true ! 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  intro- 
duce a  series  of  TREATIES,  not  a 
little  different  in  their  prevailing  fea- 
tures, from  former  examples.  The  point 
of  time  at  which  they  originated  was  ex- 
traordinary; the  opportunity  was  too- 
precious  to  be  neglected  :  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is, 
that  which  has  been  called,  par  em»- 
nbicey ' 

THE   CHRISTIAN   TREATY. 

The  first  suspicion  suggested  by  those 
who  affect  to  be  startled  at  an  appear- 
ance so  unusual,  is,  that  it  binds  the 
parties  to  obligations  understood, '  but 
not  expressed;  not  merely  friendly  to 
themselves,  but  inimical  to  others; — 
that  the  profession  of  desiring  to  esta- 
blish Christianity  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, implies  and  includes,  a  stipula- 
tion to  suppress  all  others : — that,  to 
support  Christianity  is  to  extirpate 
Judaism, and  Mohammedism,  as  well  as 
Paganism  : — that  to  bind  themselves  to 
obedience  to  maxims  established  by 
the  religion  of  Christ,  is  to  impugn  and 
stigmatize  all  other,  from  whatever  source 
derived.  Such  is  the  refinement*  of 
thorough  bred  politicians !  Words  have 
no  ordinary  meaning,  in  their  estimation* 
among  statesmen,  whatever  they  may 
have  among  the  world  at  large.  Nothing 
can_  be  done,  without  some  insidious 
motive,  some  bye  end  to  be  served,  by 
parties  concerned  in  .  the  most  simple 
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actkm  possible.  They  may  be  right ; — 
but,  the  perpetual  fever  of  suspicion  im- 
plied in  this  superabundant  penetration, 
is  abhorreut  from  the  feelings  of  the  Pa- 
noramic Corps;  and  we  persuade  our- 
selves, from  those  of  the  greater  mass 
of  the  British  nation. 

The  evils  consequent  on  the  destruc- 
tion and  annihilation  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples have  long  astonished  and  per- 
plexed mankind.  The  world  beheld 
what  miseries  accompanied  the  attempt 
to  improve  the  condition  of  a  people,  by 
banishing  those  commanding  precepts 
and  maxims  which  distinguish  the  most 
benevolent  of  celestial  dispensations.-— 
Can  any  body  blame  the  solicitude  which 
endeavonrs  to  avoid  those  miseries  by 
patronizing  and  avowing  principles  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  them  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  impugn  the  motives,  or  the  provi- 
sions, which  call  into  action  powers  and 
sentiments  in  the  highest  degree  inimi- 
cal to  what  experience  has  proved  to  be 
fraught  with  destruction  and  discord  ? 
— ruinous  to  the  peace  of  individuals,  to 
the  happiness  of  private  families,  to  the 
general'  prosperity  of  the  Common 
Weal,  and  fatal  to  the  real  honour  and 
glory  of  a  people  ? — We  have  bad 
enough  of  soi-disant  Philosophy  ! — 
enough,  of  Jacobinism  !— enough  of  hard- 
ened Infidelity  !  Let  us  now  try  Chris- 
tianity. Opposite  maxims  may  produce 
opposite  consequences.  Instead  of  war 
we  may  establish  peace :  instead  of  per- 
petual rivalship  and  bickerings,  we  may 
be  fast  friends ;  instead  of  envying  the 
advantages  of  others,  we  may  be  more 
than  ever  satisfied  with  our  own  ;  and 
ready  to  do  a  good  office,  rather  than  to 
thwart  whatever  might  be  beneficial  to  a 
neighbour.. 

For  it  appears,  evidently,  that  these 
-monarchs  have  insight  sufficient  into 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  perceive 
that  it  excites  not  merely  to  "GLOfcfFY 

GoD>     IN    THE    HIGHEST,"  but  also,  to 

promote   ".on  Earth   Peace,   and 

©OOD-WILL    TOWARDS    MEN."       "  It 

commands,"  say  the  three  contracting 
monarchs,  "  all  men  to  consider  each 
other  as  brethren."  A  truly  noble  de- 
scription of  Christian  precept !  What 
other  religion  lays  this  disposition  as 
its    basis  f— or  considers    the    whole 


race  as  one  great  family,  the  family  of 
one  Divine  Father?  In  general,  the; 
iiistHutors  of  new  religions  content 
themselves  with  devising  new  rites  and 
ceremonies,  with  reforming  ancient 
modes  fallen  into  desuetude,  with  pro* 
pagating  a  few  moral  maxims;  and 
there  terminates  their  intention.  Not 
such  is  the  Christian  scheme :  it  in* 
eludes  "  reciprocal  service9* — u  unab 
terable  good-will" — and  "  mutual  af* 
fection." — "  The  Princes  consider  them* 
selves  as  delegated  by  Providence  to 
govern  three  branches  of  one  /amity*" 
—They  confess  that  the  Christian  n*+ 
tion  of  which  they  and  their  people 
form ,  a  partt  has  in  reality  no  Sope* 
reign  ^nl  him  to  whom  really  all  power 
betongs^-atl  science,  power,  and  infinite 
taisdam." — Memorable  words  !  Had 
we  found  them  in  a  rescript  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  they  would  have 
commanded  our  admiration  and  revs* 
rence  :  bad  they  emanated  from  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  we  could  not  but. have  con* 
gratulated  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
on  the  change  of  their  ideas,  their  pro* 
fessions,  and  their  expressions. 

And  here  we  may  recollect,  that 
these  monarchs  are  chiefs  of  those  dif* 
ferent  persuasions  into  which  the  Chris* 
tian  world  is  divided.  No  recollection 
of  the  supremacy  of  his  ecclesiastical 
head,  the  Pope,  withholds  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  from  joining  in  Christian 
communion  with. a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  Patriarch,  should  be  at 
Antiocb,  or  at  Constantinople ;  a  sepa* 
ratist  from  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  !  aa 
Iconoclast  !  Neither  does  this  Sove- 
reign, hi  maelf  a  Greek,  refuse  to  pledge 
his  honour  and  conscience  to  a  supporter 
of  that  Universal  Hierarchy,  from  which 
bis  honour  awl  conscience  revolt.  Ik 
like  manner,  the  Protestant  unites  with 
the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  with  the* 
Protestant.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
attempt  is  liberal  and  noble. 

This  Treaty  binds  the  powers  as  men 
and  sovereigns,  as  heads  of  armies,  and 
as  fathers  of  families  :  it  stipulates  for 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  for  the 
support  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 
The  world  has  long  groaned  under  the 
consequences  of  bringing  politics  into 
religion  :  what  may  arise  from  bringing 
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religion  into  politics  remains  to  be  dis- 
closed by  time.  This  only  we  will  say, 
tb*t  whoever  accedes  to  a  Treaty  so 
founded,  should  detire  it,  sbouki  be 
stimulated  by  his  own  good-will,,  and 
should  HX  (row  his  personal  conviction, 
and  feeling,  But,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
Ibose  whp,4q  not  ratify  this  instrument, 
oppose  it.  They,  may  act  on  its  prin- 
ciples* though,  they  decline  this  form,  in 
wnich  those  principles  are  embodied  in 
language. 

.— —  Bat,  if  ibose  who  have  coo* 
ceived  attd  have  institated  this  solemn 
pact,  should  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
violating  it ;  if  their  momentary  interest 
should  beguile  them  to  abrogate  its  sti- 
pulations, and  to  contravene  its  profes- 
sions,— then  will  guilt  of  no  ordinary 
Stain   attach   to  their   proceedings,   to 
their  characters,  and  to  their  consciences. 
They  wUi  then  deserve  the  execration  of 
all  men,  and  every  upright  mind   will 
intensely  abhor  that  hypocrisy  which 
could  wear  this  mask  for  a  base  pur- 
pose.    We  will  not  foresee  such  painful 
possibility  :  we  will  not  debase  human 
nature  below  that  level  which  is  common 
to  man  ;  by  supposing  in  these  noble 
and    honourable  avowals,    any  import 
couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  or  any  ex- 
pressions susceptible  of  other  meaning 
that!  that  whicfc  Is  the  fair  and  literal 
tenor  of  the  language.     It  cannot  be 
forgot  that  this  appeal  to  Heaven  is 
more  than  usually  earnest,  explicit,  add 
direct ;  that  the  solemnity  or  an  oath 
knot,  cannot  be,  more  solemn;  and 
that  to  annul  a  stipulation  to  which  the 
Almighty  himself  isinvoked as  a  party, 
is  a  crime  of  no  common  magnitude, 
and  most  expect  no  common   punish- 
ment.   This,  must  be  ftk  by  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  and  to  that  feeling  we 
entrust  the  permanent  obligation,  with 
the  punctual  execution,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Teeaty. 

St.  Peteftburghj  Jan.  10,  18l6. 
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Yesterday  there  was  published  here,  at 
the  same  time  with  an  Imperial  Maui* 
fate,  the,  following  most  remarkable  Con- 
vention* in  the  Russian  and  French  lan- 
guages, concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of 
September  last,  between  our  Sovereign, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  "* 
ifirussia.  Cl  • 


Iff   THE   WAMfc  Of    THK    MOST    HOLT    A*» 
III  DIVISIBLE   TRIKITY. 

« Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  events  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years  in  Europe,  and 
especially  of  the  blessings  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  shower  down 
upon  those  States  which,  place  their  con- 
fidence and  their  hope  on  it  alone— ac- 
quired the  intimate  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  founding  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Powers,  in  their  reciprocal 
relations,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which 
the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour  teaches. 

*  They  solemnly  declare,  That  the  pre- 
seut  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  pub- 
lish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their 
fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  States,  and  in  their  po- 
litical relations  with  every  other  govern- 
ment, to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  pre- 
cepts of  that  holy  religion,  namely,  the 
precepts  of  justice,  Christian  charity,  and 
peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable 
Only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an 
immediate  influence  00  the  councils  of 
Princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being 
the  only  means  of  consolidating  human 
institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfec- 
tions. 

In  consequence,   their    Majesties  have 
agreed  on  the  following  articles  :-«- 

•  Article  I.  Conformably  to  the  words 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  command  all 
men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren, 
the  three  Contracting  Monarch*  will  re* 
main  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  fraternity.;  and  considering^ 
each  other  as  fellow-country meu,  they  will, 
on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  lend  each 
other  aid  and  assistance,  and  regarding 
themselves  towards  their  subjects  and 
armies,  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead 
them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with 
which  they  are  animate^  to  protect  religion, 
peace,  and  justice. 


lis  force, 


consequence,  the  salsvprincipln 
whether  between  the- said  Oo> 
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be  tb.t  of  doteg  «•«*.  other  reciprocal  *r-  [  The.  AWtiqvitibs.  of.  Atbbot.  me*. 
Vice,  and  nffrarfifoww  K«  Mh.Ui».M. j  ,        ^ 


vice,  and  of  testifying  by  unalterable  good 
will,  the  mutual  affection  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  animated,  to  consider  them- 
selves all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  nation  5  the  three  Allied  Princes 
looking  on  themselves  as  merely  delegated 
by  ProYideoce  to  govern  three  branches  of 
one  family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia:  thus  confessing  that  the  Christian 
nation,  of  which  they  and  their  people  form 
a  part;  has  in  reality  no  other  Sovereign 
than  him  to  whom  alone  power  really  be- 
longs, because  in  him  alone  are  found  all 
the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and  infinite 
wisdom— that  is  to  ssy,  God,  our  divine 
Saviour,  the  word  of  the  Most  High,  the 
*ord  of   Life.     Their  Majesties  conse- 
quently recommend  to  their  people,  with 
the  moat  tender   solicitude,  as  the   sole 
means  of  enjoying  that  peace  which  arises 
from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone 
is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every 
daj  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and 
exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  divine 
Saviour  has  taught  to  mankind. 


sured  aud  delineated  by  James  Stuart, 
F.  ft.  a  and  Nicholas  Revets  Painters 
and  Architects.  Volume  the  "Fourth. 
Imperial  Pbho.  Price  £7  7s.  Taylor, 
London.     18l6\ 

This  history  of  this  work  is  among 
the    most  singular  and  extraordinary; 
The  four  volumes  of   which  it  is  com* 
posed,  have  been  published  at  intervals 
so  distant,  thai  each  has  been  ushered 
into  the  world  by   a  separate  Editor* 
The  fire*  appeared  in  1762,.  edited  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  RevetL  The  second 
in  1768,  after  tj»e  death  of  Mr.  $,  by 
Mr.  Newton.   The   third   by   Mr.  Re- 
veJy,  in  1704,    and  the  present,  the 
fourth,  by  Mr.  Joseph.  Woods,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  vears  from  the.  fore- 
going.   So  that  after  sixty-five  years 
from  the  conception  of  the  pfan,  apd  the 
determination  to  execute  it,  tlje  cpncjn- 
sion  meets  us,  in  the  volume  before  us* 
edited  by   a  strauger,  not  having  $ie 
least  connection  with  the  original  au- 
thorsi :—  such  is  the.fate  of  literature  !-r- 
but,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  add — when 
literary  enterprises  are  conducted,  wholly 


0._. -.......„.  .  mC1ary  cuicrpru&esarc  coUQUCiea,  WUOily 

IIL  All  the  Powers  who  shall  choose  I  and  «rntirely>  h7  men  of  genius  and  skill* 

solemnlj  to  avow  the   sacred  principles    *h°  are  J??1' par  mitier>  mcil  of  bu" 
------  r        s        siuess.     We  have  seen  more  expensive, 

and  even  arduous  works,  than  the  pre- 
sent, completed  by  the  author;  those 
by  the  late  Mr.  Murphy — the  fiatalha 
—and  the  Moorish  Structures,  in  Spain, 
may  be  quoted  as  instances. 

Fortunately  for  himself  Mr.  Stuart 
bad  other  engagements  :  after  his  death, 
family  occurrences  locked  up  the  plates 
for  many  years ;  and  thus  a  work  intended 
to  occupy  four  years  only,  has  eventually 
crept  on  during  more  than  three-score* 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  con- 
cluding volume  has  met  with  an  editor* 
of  sufficient  skill,  and  a  publisher,  of 
sufficient  spirit,  to  bring  forward  this 
final  portion,  in  a  style  worthy  of  ifr 
predecessors  :  for,  though  circumstances 
prevented  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett  from 
examining  many  things  worthy  of  ntf. 
tice  in  Greece*  for  which  we. are  urtder 
obligations  to  later  travellers,  yet  they 
never  can  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of 
their  original  intention,  the  priority  of 


which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and 
shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for 
the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agitated, 
*»**  tiws*  trots*  should  henceforth  exer- 
eise  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the 
mtioence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be 
received  with  equal  ardour  and  affection 
into  this  holy  sJKance. 

ftooem  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Pa- 
Vie,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1815, 
tt*£0  September. 

(!*&.)  F*A*OM. 

(!•$.)  Frederick  William. 

(X*&)  Alexander. 

Conformable  to  the  original. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

Done  at  St  Petersburgb,  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  96th  of  De- 
ISsoV 
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their  plan,  or  the  benefit  they,  rather 
than  others,  have  conferred  on  the  Arts 
and  Artists.  - 

The  former  volumes  have  made. the 
general  intention  of  the  work  so  well 
known,  that  we  need  only  say,  it  com- 
prises views,  with  details  of  the  parts,  of 
the  ancient  buildings:,  examined  and  de- 
lineated by  these  gentlemen,  when  in 
Greece  'The  accuracy  of  their  details 
has  never  been  doubted :  but  from  an  in- 
stance or  two  here  given,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  ancient  workmen  occa- 
sionally deviated  from  the  strict  pattern 
of  their  subject ;  so  that  extreme  accu- 
racy iu  measuring  one  part,  might  be 
foiled  in  another  part  of  the  same  build- 
ing. 

*  The  Preface  includes  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  Authors,  which  is  most 
complete  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stuart,  and 
Which  will,  probably,  afford  our  rea- 
ders information  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  Antiquities  of  Pola  follow  :  after 
these  the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens,  of  which  Mr.  S.  formerly  gave 
only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to 
exhibit  the  different  dresses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  figures.  These,  we  shall 
consider,  for  the  present,  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  Elgin  marbles  ;  which  will 
come  under  our  notice  speedily.  Then 
follow  certain  detached  subjects,  partly 
revisions,  partly  omissions,  of  the  Athe- 
nian edifices,  or  their  parts  :  and  lastly, 
Antiquities  found  in  various  places  in 
Greece,  very  proper  to  be  included,  in 
such  a  work.  The  whole  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Stuart's  papers ;  the  greater  por- 
tion had  been  intended,  or  prepared,  for 
the  press,  by  himself. 

The  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  its 
plates,  and  the  merit  of  the  plates  con- 
sists in  their  fidelity.  Le  Roi's  volume, 
which  was  a  hasty  imitation,  deserving 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  piracy, 
a  thought  purloined  from  our  country- 
men's scheme,  can  boast  of  little 
fidelity :  and  so  sensible  are  the  present 
generation  of  French  artists  of  this, 
that  they  have  copied  the  former  vo- 
lumes of  Stuart,  notwithstanding  they 
had  Le  Roi  already  in  their  hands. — 
Leaving  these  subjects,  as  to  their  prin- 
cipal intent,  to  amateurs,  we  shall,  ne- 
vetJhelesSj  take  advantage  *f  an  amus- 
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ing  incident  or  two,  which 
have  connected  with  them. 

The  first  is,  the  representation  of  the 
Western  Side  of  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Pola,  in  which  are  introduced  "  Sclavo- 
nians  washing  the  clothes  of  their  fami-, 
lies,  in  the  sea,"  an  operation  we  are  told 
seldom  performed  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a  year.  We  are  afraid  a  cause 
very  different  from  that  of  an  immense 
stock  of  linen  possessed  by  these  people, 
must  be  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  this. 
lonij  interval. 

The  second  plate,  an  internal  view  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  at  Pola,  delineates  a 
scene,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  writer's 
own  words. 

The  figures  on  the  foreground  require 
some  explanation.  I  had  almost  finished 
the  painting  of  this  view,  and  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  subject  that  might  with  propriety  bfc 
introduced  on  this  unfrequented  scene  ; 
when  unexpectedly  the  ceremony  here  re- 
presented was  performed  directly  in  my 
view  and  hearing.  The*  occasion  of  it  was 
a  melancholy  one :  a  disease  had  for  some 
time  raged  among  the  sheep,  great  numbers 
died,  and  their  flesh  was  deemed  so  un- 
wholesome, and  their  numbers  so  diminish- 
ed, that  an  edict  was  published  which  pro- 
hibited the  eating  of  mutton.  In  this  cala- 
mity some  Sclavoniau  shepherds,  alarmed 
at  the  ruin  that  threatened  them,  drove  the 
poor  remains  of  their  flock  into  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  immediately  after  them  follow- 
ed a  friar  of  St.  Antonio  holding  an  asper- 
gillum  or  brush  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  wand. 
The  brush  is  of  hog's  hair,  and  is  set  on  in 
the  form  of  a  cross:  he  was  attended  by  a 
boy,  who  carried  a  pot  of  holy  water.  Cm 
his  arrival,  the  shepherds  fell  devoutly  on 
their  kness,  and  the  friar  repeating  some 
prayers,  dipt  his  brush  in  holy  water,  and 
sprinkled  it  plentifully  on  the  sheep,  which 
being  startled  at  the  cold  water  thrown  on 
their  faces,  and  at  the  motion  of  the  asper- 
gillum,  ran  off  frightened.  At  this  the 
dogs  were  alarmed,  and  were  with  difficul- 
ty withheld  from  flying  at  the  friar.  The 
simplicity  and  devotion  of  the  poor  shep- 
herds; the  scampering  of  the  sheep;  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  solemn  de- 
portment of  the  friar,  rendered  this  a 
very  animating  and  interesting  scene. 
On  the  ground  lie  a  musket,  hatchets,  and 
daggers,  weapons  without  which  the  Scla- 
vbniaus  are  never  seen  abroad. 

On  this  ceremony  the  reader  will  make  • 
his  own  remarks  :  it  coincides,  exactly, 
with  descriptions  which  have  appeared 
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in  oar  pages.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
the  same  simplicity  should  worship  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  head  of  Escula- 
pius,  with  the  symbol  of  the  serpent 
twisted  round  his  rod,  which  is  placed 
in  the  wall  of  the  city,  near  the  port  : 
the  people  "  never  pass  it  without  bow- 
ing and  crossing  themselves  before  it." 

The  additional  Sculptures  from  the 
Parthenon,  are  mostly  delineations  from 
the  subjects  brought  to  England  by  Lord 
Elgin ;  and  for  this  reason,  we  pass 
tfaem,  at  present.  Bat  the  publisher 
has  obtained  tracings  frcm  drawings 
of  the  figures  in  the  pediments,  made  by 
direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  Am- 
bassador from  Louis  XIV.  in  1683.  The 
building  was  ruined  by  a  bomb  in  1687. 
These  drawings,  however,  do  not  re- 
present the  figures  in  any  intelligible 
atate  of  composition :  several  are  want- 
ing, and  all  are  maimed.  To  say  truth, 
Stuart's  design  for  this  ornament,  ap- 
pears to  us,  to  be  much  superior  to  that 
composed  by  Phidias. 

A  very  learned  dissertation  might  be 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  Castalian 
Fonntain,  of  which  a  plate  is  given  in 
the  concluding  chapter;  a  subject  we 
confess,  not  without  its  difficulties. 
We  discover  nothing  in  the  descriptions 
of  this  bath,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  should  lead  us  to  expect 
the  representation  here  given.  Dr.  C.  in- 
serts a.  view  of  the  place,  which,  al- 
though in  a  cross  direction  from  that 
shewn  in  Stnart's  Elevation,  seems  to  be 
hardly  consistent  with  it ;  while  Stuart 
has  inserted  workmanship  for  which  Dr. 
C.'s  print  allows  no  place,  yet,  which 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  Doctor's 
observation,  if  it  really  exists.  Not  to 
incur  the  interminable  displeasure  of  our 
brother  poets — genus  irritabile — for  so 
much  as  seeming  to  treat  this  sacred 
fount  of  inspiration  with  neglect,  we 
shall  insert  both  the  descriptions  fur- 
nished by  our  later  informants : — they 
will,,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  a  curious 
instance  of  the  different  language  which 
may  be  employed,  and  actually  is  em- 
ployed, by  different  writers  to  describe 
the  same  ofafarts ;  and  of  the  inconve- 
niences wq^Pwould  inevitably  follow 
the  too  strict  acceptation  of  a  writer's 
words*    May  not  ancient  travellers,  as 


well  as  modern,  claim  a  greater  lenity 
than  they  frequently  experience,  from 
some  who  closely  scrutinize  them  ? 

Says  Mr.  Uobbouse*  (Journey  through 
Albania,  &c.  p.  246) 

We  descended  gradually  towards  the 
east,  and  leaving  the  town,  in  half  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  positron, 
where,  turning  suddenly  to  our  left,  we  saw 
an  immense  cleft  rending  the  mountain  from 
the  clouds  down  to  our  feet.  Down  the 
crags  of  this  chasm,  a  stream  trickled  into 
a  stone  basin  souk  in  the  earth  just  above 
the  path,  overflowing  whose  margin,  and 
enlarged,  in  its  progress  by  other  rills,  it 
was  seen  falling  over  the  rocks  into  the 
valley  beneath.  We  clambered  up  into 
the  chasm  by  means  of  some  grooves  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  almost  worn  away  by  the 
dripping  water,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
so;  and  here,  if  any  where,  being  literally 
"dipped  in  dew  of  Castaly;"  for  this  was 
the  immortal  rill,  and  we  were  sprinkled 
with  the  spray  of  the  falling  stream  j  here 
we  should  have  felt  the  poetic  inspiration. 

But  the  evenirg  began  to  close  in  upon 
us,  and  we  descended  into  the  path  we  had 
left 

Just  above  the  basin,  in  a  niche  of  the 
rock,  is  a  small  hut,  which  is  called  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  which  contains 
part  of  the  shaft  of  a  large  fluted  column 
of  marble,  with  a  marble  slab..    .... 

Perhaps  it  may  increase  the  interest  in 
perusing  this  account  of  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  Delphi  to  believe,  that  the  ba- 
sin below  the  church  of  St.  John  is  that  in 
which  the  Pytbia  bathed,  before  she  as* 
cended  the  sacred  tripod  ;  that  the  cleft  in 
Parnassus  is  the  one  which  divided  the  two 
summits  of  the  poetic  hill ;  and  that  the 
monastery  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Delphic 
gymnasium. 

Dr.  Chandler's  conjectures  as  to  the  first 
point,  were  somewhat  confirmed  by  wash- 
ing his  hands  in  the  cool  water  of  Castalia,' 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit 
We  drank  deep  of  the  spring,  but  (1  can 
answer  for  myself)  uithout  Jeeling  sensible 
of  any  extraordinary  effect. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  lately  published 
volume,  has  the  following  remarks  on. 
the  same  spot. 

The  remains  of  thf  fountaiv  Casta- 
lius  exhibit  a  large  square  shallow  bason, 
With  steps  to  it,  cut  in  a  rock  of  marble ; 
once,  no  doubt,  the  Casta lion  Bath  -9  where-, 
in  the  Pythia  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,* 
and  particularly  her  hair,  before  she. 
placed  herself  upon  the    Tripod,  in  the 
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Temple  <rf  Apollo-  Vjaoo  the  opposite  tide 
tta  stone  seat,  hewn  eat  of  the  same  rock. 
This  bason  is  fitted  with  tjie  water  of  tjie 
fountain.  Above  the  bason  rises  the  per- 
pendicular pittcipice  to  its  clefted  summit 
before  mentioned*,  which  is  at  the  height 
of  about  an  bund  red  feet.  lu  the  face  of 
this  rfcipicc  are  niches  scooped  in  the 
rocs  for  the  t  /ire  offerings-,  one  very 
larg  receptacle  of  this  kind  being  upon 
the  ri^hl  band*  :<ijd  three  smaller  exactly 
in  front  of  n  person  facing  the  precipice. 
Upon  the  left  hand,  a  large  wild  fig-tree, 
sprouting  above  the  water  of  the  fouotaiu 
upon  that  sjjde  of  the  bason,  spread  its 
brandies  over  the  surface  of  the  rock ; 
which  was  further  ornamented  by  a  most 
luxuriant  garniture  of  shrubs,  ivy,  moss, 
brambles,  and  pensile  plants,  some  of 
fheni  in  flower,  mingling  together  their 
Varied  hues  over  the  red  and  grey  masses 
of  the  marble.  The  larger  votive  receptacle 
upon  the  right  is  still  an  object  of  reve- 
rence among  the  inhabitants ;  a  Christian 
Tabernacle  having  succeeded  to  the  Hieron 
of  its  Pagan  idol.  It  is  now, a  chapel  dedi 
c*ted  to  $t,  John ;  an  antient  basso-relievo, 
Jterhtps  a  part  of  the  prigiual  vop  for 
which  it  was  excavated,  being  substituted 
in ;  (he  place  pf  an  alter.  The  pfher  three 
niches  are  empty.  There  is  an  opening 
in  the  rock  towards  the  left  of  the  fountain, 
where,  in  certain  seasons,  the  melting 
snows  and  torrents  from  Parnassus  pour 
down,  through  a  chasm,  in  a  vehement 
cataract:  au<f  above,  witlrin  the  cleft,  a 
cavern  is  visible,  which  Wheler  most  un- 
reasonably judged  to  be  the  Antrum  Cory- 
Hum,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs :  to  this  it 
could  have  no  resemblance,  owing  to  its 
diminutive  si^e  and  situation. 

The  cavern  alluded  to  by  Wkeler,  in  the 
eleft  above  the  CattaUan  fountain,  was 
formerly  accessible,  by  means  of  stairs  also 
emtio  the  marble  rock;  hut  a  part  only 
of  the  steps  remain  j  and  \t  would  be  diffi- 
cult  now  to  approach  it.  Jhe  water.of  the 
Cuttalim  joyntain  is  cool  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  Whekr  quainjfy  describes  it, 
qi  «  At  to  quench  the  thirst  of  those  hot- 
headed poets,  who,  in  their  bacchanals, 
•pare  neither  God  nor  man  ;  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  so  sacred,  but  they  will  venture 
to  pronuse  it"  After  passing  from  the 
haiht  or  bason,  below  the  motive  recenta- 
rler.it  falls  down  southward*  in  a  N<fe*P 
and  narrow  channel  towards  the  Pleistus, 
separating  mount  CirphU  from  Parnassus ; 
mud  having  joined  that  river,  it  rups  by 
the  ruins  of  Crista*  into  the'  Crinaan  Bay* 
lb- the  first  part  of  its -course  frojij  thfifoun 


stands,'  front  the  viUsge#f  tkttri.  asitpron 
bably  did  from  jLfee  old  city  of  Df^/rf}  for 
going  from  i\\e  fountain  to  that  Monastery^ 
we  noticed  the  situation  of  the  anti*j& 
©ate  leading  to  Bautiaf 

Such  is  the  present  slate -of  the*  &>«*»* 
tain  of  Castalia,  which  is  all  that  ea* 
now  be  distinguished  of  the  once  uni- 
versally famous  oracular  establbhiitejif 
at  Delphi. 

Among  the  most  curious  Articles} in 
tjus  Chapter  is  the  discovery  of  .* 
Triglyph,  ornamented  with  bull's  heads* 
It  connects  with  the  ox's  skull,  enmjatB 
in  Doric  Architecture,  but  never  -«**• 
perly  explained.  We  cannot,  bawe^or, 
approve  of  placing  Hso  rota*  •  of  these 
objects,  one  over  the  other.  Ifce  Jidi- 
tor's  allusions  to  the  pillar  supporting  a 
camel,  at  Persepolis,  aad,to  Iheffiesefil 
the  Temple  at  B&albec,  do  not  jasttfe 
this  conception.  An  instance  mwSs 
more  closely  allied  may  be  seen  in 
Denon  (Plate  xliv.  Peltier's  Edition)' 
of  which  he  found  a  series,  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  near  Thebes,  in  Egypt. 
This  is  a  bull's  head  on  a  column, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  capitaJL 
Other  instances  occur,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Tentyra  (Plate  xiv.)  where  a 
head  of  Isis  occupies  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  another  is  sculptured  on 
the  frieze  over  the  entrance.  Now  Isis 
was  marked  by  the  symbol  of  young 
horns  shooting  from  her  head ;  alluding 
to  the  lunar  crescent ;  and  in  gems,  she 
offers  a  mixture  of  the  Bovine  and  hu- 
man forms.  But,  these  are  far  from 
justifying  the  positions  of  this  orna- 
ment, here  introduced.  It  was,  moat 
probably ,  derived  from  Egypt,  and  should 
be  referred  to  Egyptian  notions  and 
rites. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  leading  principles  of. 
Architecture  should  be  drawn  from 
Rome  or  from  Greece  :  we  are  thankful 
for  every  communication  by  which  our 
National  taste  may  be  improved,  and 
our  Artists  instructed.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  Rome  was  such  as  became  a 
great  empire  :  the  msjyuficence  of 
Greece  was  such  as  becJHk  atates  less 
.extensive  and  less  opulenl^^n  fact,  wo 
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of  ansae,  her  resDurees  were  infinite? 
but,  we  do  wonder  at  the  structures  of 
Athens ;  awl  hy  what  meant  her  trea- 
easry  atoad  the  rwn  upon  it,  we  annuel 
well  conceive.  Perhaps,  the  art  of  a 
atatntmnn,  in  the  skoatieu  of  Pericles, 
warn  sues*  eneupicnous  in  this  depart- 
fiseat;  which  leads  us  to  observe,  as  & 
dose  to  these  remarks,  that  while  costly 
eatjentslssD  marks  the  Rensfm  edifices, 
aim  Grecian  certainly  produce  the  most 
aorifctag  effects,  the  most  impressive 
nfssplay  of  art  and  dignity,  at  the  smal- 
lest: eayense  of  time,  labour  and  money : 
Grecian  Art  is,  therefore,  the  best 
adapted  to  an  Architect's  purpose  when 
a y  is  the  order  of  the  ofy,  and 
tiem  is  the  wish  of  bis  employer. 
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TVooe*  aa  Behothhttm  and  Sinde  ; 
aecempen  ted  by  a  Geographical  and  His- 
torical Account  of  those  Countries,  with 
a  Map.  By  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger, 
of  theE.  L  C.  Serrice.   4to.   pp.  458. 

.    Longman  &  Co.  London.    1816. 

•  This  volume  farms  a  continuation 
of  the  History  of  those  exertions  on  the 
port  ef  irar  country  to  counteract  the 
political  manasavres  of  Bonaparte  in 
India,  with  which  ear  readers  are  already 
veil  acquainted.  The  Embassies  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  Sir  Harford  Jones, 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  were  parts  of  the 
same  whole ;  and  these  Travels  of  Lieut. 
Pottinger,  and  Capt.  Christie,  his  com- 
auuaioA,  are, now  published  for  the  infor- 
mation ef  the  public,  respecting  coun- 
trios  which  unay  «be  visited  from  a  sense 
of  doty,  bat  certainly  not  from  anticipa- 
tion or  delight. 

Not  <he  least  arduous  of  these  under- 
takings fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Travellers 
before  us.  The  country  they  volunteered 
so  explore,  was  understood  te  he  har- 
hmroue;  Us  people  to  be  rode  fanatics, 
anai  its  uccominooatrens  the  very  reverse 
of  sfaaac  to  which  civitieed  We  is  acens- 


Tfcotrgh  the  nature  of  the  East  India 
Company  be  an  impenetrable  secret  to 
the  peopBe-jfet  in  most  parts  of  India, 
the  reooauJBits  armies  or  of  its  deal* 
>of  ifapaweras  a  state,  or  of  its  f>ur~ 
as  a  cojutnerrrial  agent,  in  suffi- 


ciently impressive  to  secure  Aa  safety 
of  its  officers  add  servants,  as  snob;  bed 
amoeg  the  savages  of  fiUoedristan,  of 
the  sandy  deserts,  or  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, this  protection  was  unavailing. 

We  cannot  bat  sympathize  with  cur 
conntrymen,  when,  prudence  impels  them, 
in  the  first  place,  to  adopt  a  disguise; 
and  when  instead  of  maintaining  their 
true  character,  they  assume  the  appear* 
ance  of  horse  dealers,  and  present  them* 
selves  as  underlings  of  an  eminent  Hin- 
doo merchant,  whose  dealings  wiHi  the 
Company  ensnred  his  services  and  his 
fidelity.  It  was  in  this  character  that 
our  adventurous  travellers  quitted  Bom- 
bay harbour,  Jan.  2,  1810,  on  board  a 
small  native  boat,  in  company  with  se- 
veral Uffghan  horse-dealers,  on  their 
return  to  their  own  country.  8ome  of 
these  they  found  useful ;  others,  detri- 
mental, in  the  issus. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  disguise  that 
necessity  imposed  on  these  adventu- 
rers. The  poverty  implied  in  the 
character  of  a  religious  devotee  of  the 
Mahommedan  faith  was  more  effectual 
to  their  safety  than  even  its  piety  ;  for, 
as  one  of  their  friends  well  reasons— 
••  here,  in  Mukran,  ever?  individual  is  a 
robber  by  caste  ;— and  it  would  be  an 
useless  attempt  to  try  to  persuade  the 
people  that  a  merchant  servant  was  not  pos. 
sessed  of  property,  or,  at  least,  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  I  obeyed  these  instruc- 
tions, says  Lieut.  P.  and  tounedtatssy 
assumed  the  religious  air  and  mien  of  a 
Peermaduhf  or  religions  devotee"— tra- 
ling,  no  doubt,  towards  Mecca.  This 
character,  however,  bad  its  difficulties ; 
for  the  Peerzaduu  was  now  railed  on 
officially,  to  say  prayers,  and  to  perform 
other  nets  of  rehgiosuritea,  in  which,  so 
far  from  leading  the  devotions,  of  others, 
his  utmost  powers  of  rapid  imitation  of 
the  attitudes  assumed  by  those  around 
him,  were  requisite,  to  avoid  detection; 
suspicion  foe  could  not  avoid.  "  I  as- 
sessed a  vary  tgiuare  ear,  stroked  dowo 
ary  heard  with  .all  imte^nsMe  sigainV 
eance,  and  muttered  «  sew  Sentences, 
managing  to  articulate  rather  distrusts* 
she  words  AHah(€od)  Rosoul  (Prophet) 
Ssmaa*(thsnto)*c. 

Capt.  Christie,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  wan  equally aoNfeed**  "uauutau 
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the  character  of  a  Hadjec ;"— in  which 
he.  was  visited  by.  a  Moollah,  with  a 
great  book  under  his  arm,  who  propos- 
ed questions  on  religion  ;  he  pleaded 
ignorance*— not  of  bis  duties,  but  of  the 
language ;  and  was  relieved  by  the  ad- 
dress of  bis  guide;  who  shrewdly  ad- 
vised him  that  "  one  huudred  negatives 
are  better  thon  one  affirmative,  when 
you  wish  to  avoid  entering  into  an  ar- 
gument."' Yet  this  guide  had  his  seuse 
of  religion,  too ;  and 

One  evening,  at  my  guide  was  riding  on 
the  camel  with  me,  he  observed— that  the 
people  of  the  country  would  cry  out  Ht/yu 
Toubahp  alas!!  alas!!  if  I  neglected  my 
prayers.  I  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of 
having  no  water  to  wash ;  "  take  sand,** 
said  he  ;  "  and  at  even-tide,  being  a  little 
Jn  front,  he  stopped  to  go  to  prayers.  I 
could  not  decline  joining  him,  and  there- 
fore watching  his  motions,  I  went  through 
the  forms  5  however,  I  di<t  not  repeat  this 
afterwards,  for  having  come  on  thus  far  in 
safety,  I  considered  that  the  most  likely 
way  to  lose  the  divine  protection  would 
be  treating  devotion  with  levity. 

Having  so  lately  reported  on  various 
works  allied  to  the  present,  as  they 
have  come  before  us,  we  shall  not  very 
strictly  analyze  this  volume.  It  may 
very  properly  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  those  we  have  referred  to. 
.    To  resume  the  order  of  events : 

Our  Travellers  directed  their  course 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Sinde.  They  arrived  at  a 
village  named  Sonneany,  where  they 
received  a  most  unfavourable  account  of 
the  Belooches,  whose  country  they  in- 
tended to  explore.  .  "  The  very  first 
tribe  were  the  Bezmijas,  *  who  care  not 
for  the  King,  the  Khan,  Gody  or  the  Pro- 
phet ;  but  murder  and  plunder  every  per- 
son and  thing  tbey  can  lay  hands  on.' 
Determined  to  proceed,  they  at  length 
found,  that  their  way  was  practicable,  and 
they  proceeded  to  Bela,  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior, in  tolerable  spirits.  They,  found 
the  people  goue  out  to  a  camel  race, 
of  which  says  Mr.  P.  V  The  swift  pace 
at  which  these  animals  go,  when  urged 
to  a  gallop,  and  managed  with  dexterity, 
is  almost  incredible,  and  struck  me  with 
amazement  on  first  beholding.it,  having 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
camej  races,  about  which  I  had  beard  so 


many  extraordinary  stories,  as  a  mere 
joke." 

They  had  letters  of  introduction,  and 
met  with  hospitality  here.  If  Mr.  P9 
was  incredulous  as  to  the  feats  of  swift- 
ness performed  by  camels,  the  Jam  of 
Bela  was  equally  incredulous,  when  told 
of  a  vessel  that  carried  a  hundred 
guns,  and  a  thousand  men.  "  Where, 
said  he,  are  the  men  to  get  food  and 
water? — as  you  say  it  is  so,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  it,  but,  ,had  the  holy 
Prophet  foretold  it,  the  Noomrees  (the 
people  of  Lus)  would  have  demanded 
proof  of  it  from  him.** 

After  sustaining  much  suspicion  that 
they  were  not  what  they  appeared  to  be, 
these  strangers  obtained  protection  to  a 
farther  stage  of  their  journey ;  and  we 
find  them  in  its  progress,  among  a  race 
of  mountaineers, "  mild,  simple,  and  pre- 
possessing ;"  shepherds,  who  seemed 
happy  to  render  service  to  their  guests, 
and  who  chatted  without  reserve  around 
the  social  fire.  Kelat  is  the  next  con- 
siderable town;  where  the  air  was  so 
piercing,  that  a  large  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  extremely  acceptable. 
Says  the  Author, 

Our  shivering  party,  including  ourselves, 
formed  a  wonderful  contrast  to  our  sturdy 
landlord  aud  his  brother,  who  set  off  a 
little  after  daylight  in  the  morning  to  the 
adjacent  mountains  to  cut  fire-wood,  with 
which  they  returned  late  in  the  evening, 
bringing  us  a  present  of  a  bag  of  snow, 
having  heard  us  speak  of  it  as  novel  ;  it 
was  the- first  I  had  seen,  except  at  a  dis- 
tance on  our  route  up,  for  nearly  seven 
years,  and  brought  my  native  green  isle,  if 
possible,  more  forcibly  to  my  remembrance, 
with  all  its  tender  ties  and  dearest  hopes  : 
the  feelings  attach  an  inseparable  idea  of 
home  to  any  thing,  however  unimportant 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  behold 
in  our  more  juvenile  days.  At  that  time, 
removed  as  I  was  from  even  the  pleasures 
of  a  social  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  this  sentiment  operated  with  still 
greater  force ;  and  I  contemplated  the  snow 
with  a  mixed  sensation  of  satisfaction  and 
regret.  Our  landlord  laughed  heartily  at 
1  the  expression  of  our  thanks  for  the  treat 
he  had  brought  us  :  u  why,"  said  he,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  "  should  you  place 
"  such  a  value  on  a  little  snojtf  if  you  will 
"  accompany  me  one  day  to  sVtaountains, 
"you  may  see  a  whole  country  covered 
"  with  it"    I  was,  of  coarse,  silent,  for  it 
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would  have  ben  useless,  as  well  as  impos- 
sible, to  bare  explained  my  feelings  at  the 
moment  to  the  person  wbo  addressed  me. 

This  picture  is  natural,  expressive  and 

striking.     The  inhabitants  of  Kelat  may 

be  said  to  be  composed  of  four  classes: 

Belooches  or  Brahoo6s,  Hindoos,  UfFg- 

-  bans,  nnd  Deli  wars. 

The  Belooches,  who  form  the^reat  bulk, 
or  perhaps,  very  strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  of  the  population  throughout  Be- 
toochistan,  are  a  people  whose  origin  is  so 
obscure,  and  whose  history,  like  that  of 
all  other  barbarous  tribes,  is  so  blended 
with  romantic  fiction  and  tales  of  wonder, 
that  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
reduce  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  any 
credible  form.  They  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  severally  known  by  the  ap- 
pellations of  Betooche  and  Brahool,  and 
these  two  are  again  subdivided  into  such 
an  infinite  number  of  tribes,  who  take 
their  names  from  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  morally  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  them:  their  chief  under  whom 
they  serve,  the  district  or  country  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  tradition  whence  they 
derive  their  desceut,  are  the  most  common 
designations  they  assume.  Between  these 
two  superior  classes,  the  leading  distinc- 
tions that  1  observed  were  in  their  lan- 
guages and  appearance ;  and  unquestiona- 
bly they  constitute  the  greatest  that  can 
exist  between  men  of  the  same  colour  and 
inhabiting-the  same  nation.  The  Belooche 
or  Beloocheekee  (so  the  language  of  the 
Belooches  is  called),  partakes  considerably 
of  the^  idiom  of  modern  Persian,  and  at 
least  one  half  its  words  are  borrowed  from 
that  language,  but  greatly  disguised  under 
a  corrupt  and  unaccountable  pronuncia- 
tion: the. similarity  of  sound  is,  however, 
so  very  striking,  that  during  my  journey 
amongst  these  people,  I  latterly  understood 
from  my  knowledge  of  Persian,  almost 
every  sentence  that  I  heard  spoken  in  Be- 
loochee.  The  Brahooekee  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  dissimilar  in  its  sound  and  forma 
tion,  that  I  never  recollect  to  have  re- 
marked in  it  a  single  expression  in  any  way 
approaching  the  idiom  of  Persian.  It  con- 
tains an  extensive  portion  of  ancient  Ilin- 
duwee  words,  a  circumstance  which  will 
be  explained  in  the  historical  account  of 
this  class,  and  as  it  strikes  the  ear,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Punjaubee,  the  dia- 
lect spoken  in  that  part  of  India  called  the 
Punjaub*. 


*  I  here  speak  alone  of  the  sound,  as  I 
am  equally  unacquainted  with  either  of  the 
languages  I  venture  to  compare. 


The  contour  of  die  people  of  these  two* 
classes  is  as  unlike  in  most  instances  as 
their  languages,  provided  they  be  the  de- 
scendants of  a  regular  succession  of  ances- 
tors of  either;  but  the  frequent  intermar- 
riages which  take  place  among  them,  have 
tended  to  such  a  degree  to  blend  together 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  both,  that 
in  many  families,  and  even  whole  tribes, 
they  have  ceased  to  exist;  and,  therefore, 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  form  a  third 
class,  who  may,  perhaps,  often  differ  to  a  # 
a  trifling  extent  in  appearance,  from  their 
progenitors,  although  they  are  incorporated 
into  one  or  other  of  the  classes.  I  con- 
ceive it  here  necessary  to  state  again,  what 
I  have  done  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
that  the  aggregate  population  is  exclusively 
known  by  the  name  of  Belooches,  which 
adheres  to  one  of  the  two  classes  it  di- 
verges into ;  but  as  they  must  be  considered 
separately,  I  shall  henceforward  always 
distinguish  each  as  Belooches  or  Brahooes* 

One  of  their  principal  tribes  is  call- 
ed Nharooes;  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  people ;  we  there- 
fore insert  Mr.  P's.  description  of  this 
tribe. 

The  Nharooes  are  commonly  a  tall, 
handsome,  active  race  of  men,  not  possess- 
ing great  physical  strength,  but  adapted 
and  inured  to  changes  of  climate  and  sea- 
son ;  and  accustomed  to  undergo  every 
species  of  fatigue.  They  are  fearless  of 
death,  and,  in  battle,  said  to  fight  with 
great  gallantry,  only  requiring  a  leader  to 
direct  them  to  the  proper  point  for  a  dis- 
play of  their  impetuous  valour.  Bound  by 
no  laws,  and  restrained  by  no  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  l^harooes  are  the  most  sa- 
vage and  predatory  class  of  Belooches; 
and,  while  they  deem  private  theft  disho- 
nourable and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme, 
they  contemplate  the  plunder  and  devas- 
tation of  a  country  with  such  opposite  sen- 
timents, that  they  cousider  it  an  exploit  de- 
serving of  the  highest  commendation ;  and, 
steeled  by  that  feeling,  they  will  indivi- 
dually recount  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  on  such  occasions,  the  numbers 
of  men,  womeu  and  children  they  have 
made  captives  and  carried  away  or  mur- 
dered, the  villages  they  have  burned  and 
plundered,  and  the  flocks  the y  have  slaugh- 
tered when  uuable  to  drive  them  off. 

The  lawless  incursions,  during  which 
these  outrages  and  cruelties  are  committed, 
are  here  called  Chttpaos;  and  as  they  are 
almost  always  conducted  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendance  and  orders  of  the 
chiefs,  they  form  a  very  considerable  source 
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#f  profit  to  -them.  The  depredators  are 
usually  mounted  on  camels,  and  furnished, 
according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  go, 
with  food,  consisting  of  dates,  sour  cheese, 
and  bread  •  they  also  carry  water  in  a 
small  leathern  rag,  if  requisite,  which  is 
often  the  case  amidst  their  deserts.  When 
aU  is  prepared  they  set  off,  and  march  in- 
cessantly till  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
point  whence  the  Chupao  is  to  commence, 
and  then  halt  in  a  jutigul  or  some  unfre- 
quented spot*  in  order  to  give  their  camels 
vest.  On  the  approach  of  night,  they 
mount  again;,  and,  as  soon  as  the  inhabit- 
ants have  retired  to  repose,  they  begin 
their  attack  by  burning,  destroying,  and 
carrying  off  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 
Tbey  never  think  of  resting  for  one  mo- 
ment during  the  Chupao,  but  ride  on,  over 
the  territory  on  which  it  is  made,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a  day,  uutil 
tbey  have  loaded  their  camels  with  as  much 
pillage  as  tbey  can  possibly  remove  ;  and, 
as  they  arc  very  expert  in  the  management 
of  those  animals,  each  man,  on  an  average, 
will  have  charge  often  or  twelve:  if  prac- 
ticable, tbey  make  a  circuit;  which  enables 
them  to  return  by  a  different  route  from 
the  one  they. came :  this  is  attended  with 
the  advantage  of  affording  a  double  pros- 
pect of  plunder,  and  also  misleads  those 
who  pursue  the  robbers,  a  step  generally 
taken,  though  with  little  effect,  when  a 
sufficient  body  of  men  can  be  collected  for 
that  purpose. 

From  this  description  of  Chnpaos,  which 
was  given  me  by  several  different  Belooches 
who  had  been  upon  them,  they  are  evi- 
dently services  of  great  peril  and  danger. 
Many  of  the  marauders,  who  are  separated 
from  their  companions  in  the  night  snd 
left  behind,  are  seized,  mutilated,  and  mur- 
dered in  the  most  cruel  mftnuer  by  the  ex- 
asjxrrated  inhabitants  j  others  are  killed  in 
the  skirmishes  which  take  place,  and  some 
die  from  fatigue  and  want  of  rest.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  require  a 
certainty  of  great  gain,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  Belooches  to  risk  their  lives  in  such 
desperate  undertakings;  but  so  entirely  is 
this  reversed,  that  the  Chupaos  are  often 
unsuccessful,  from  the  natives  of  the  de- 
voted districts  having  previous  information, 
and  taking  means  to  -repel  them  ;  and 
.again,  some  that  succeed  in  a  partial  man- 
ner, barely  repay  them  for  the  camels  that 
die  during  or  after  it  from  over-work.  At 
times,  however,  the  robbers  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  intrepidity,  aud  Mihrab 
Khan  Rukhshanee  told  me  that  he  himself 
once  shared,  from  a  Chupao  into  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Laristau,  slaves  and  other 
spoil  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  ru- 


pees, a  large  sum  in  the  estimation  of  a 
savage. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  rapacity,  ••  Tba 
hospitality  of  a  Belooche  U  proverbial." 
Strange  inconsistency,  surely  !  Preda- 
tory, yet  hospitable !  Nay,  they  even 
pique  themselves  on  this  character :  as 
an  incident  recorded  by  oar  traveller 
sufficiently  demonstrates. 

An  event  occurred  this  morning,  whicb 
will  shew  how  inherent  the  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality is  in  these  people.  One  of  our 
Hindoostanee  servants  had  begun  to  bake 
some  cakes,  when  he  was  discovered  by 
the  Belooches,  who  called  out,  "What! 
"  are  you  going  to  disgrace  our  Toomun  r 
"  Cannot  Eidel  Khan  find  food  for  hie 
"  guests  ?"  The  roan  explained  to  them,  that 
it  was  his  mistake  from  not  knowing  their 
customs,  on  which  they  were  quite  pleased, 
but  told  him,  that  though  they  lived  in  a 
desert  and  were  a  poor  set,  they  had  once 
entertained  Nusseer  Khan  and  his  army 
for  five  days  so  profusely,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards called  them  the  Dil  Kooshas,  or 
open-hearted  i.  e.  generous. 

This  people  can  also  be  polite ;  and 
though  it  most  be  confessed  that  cer- 
tain instances  of  their  politeness  are  not 
dbhfbrmsMe  to  European  notions,  yet 
the  intention  is  equally  laudable.  Can 
a  stronger  evidence  of  the  power  of  cus- 
tom be  adduced,  than  that  which  con- 
verts an  assafcetida  plant  in  fwt  /toh 
grance,  into  a  luxurious  dainty,  aa  food? 
Thexstory  is  remarkable. 

We  had  now  been  five  days  at  Nooshiky, 
and  were  most  anxiously  awaiting  pur 
Kasid's  arrival,  hoping  to  set  bif  imme- 
diately after.  Our  host's  hospitality  dtA 
not  diminish  in  the  least ;  every  morning 
more  bread,  sour  milk,  and  cheese  were  sent 
than  our  whole  party  could  consume;  his 
slaves  attended  with  water  to  wash,  and  the 
same  routine  was  observed  again  ip  the 
evening:  twice  we  purchased  and  killed 
small  goats,  ae riding  a  leg  to  the  Si  roar, 
and  a  part  of  the  remainder  to  the  different 
Hindoos  ;  but  we  discovered  that  litis 
would  not  answer*  as   they  accounted  it 

Crofuse  extravagance,  although  they  cost 
ut  one  rupee  each.  In  return  for  our  pre- 
sent of  a  slice  of  meat  flood  boo  brought 
us,  one  evening  at  dinner  time,  what  he 
prized  as  a  much  greater  delicacy,  and  on 
which  he  expatiated  with  ;iti  the  sest  and 
rapture  of  a  professed  epicure  j  this  was  a 
tender  young  asafcetida  plant  stewed  in 
rancid  butter,  and  our  polite  friend  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  we  were  serious. 
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wbem  we  declared  that  we  cooM  sot  rehab 
the  gout  of  the  dainty  be  bad  prepared  for 
mi  Me^  the  anieliwa*  not  tolerable,  for 
tbegreon  plant  is  eyeq.  more  rank  aud 
nauseous  then  the  drug  itself;  a  fact  .our 
olfactories  attested,  as  they  were  abun- 
dantly regaled  for  two  or  three  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  supply  being  brought  from 
the  Brahooe,  of  which  every  soul  in  the 
Toomua  had  a  share,  so  that  the  people 
were  not  only  offensively  strong,  but.  the 
very  air  was  impregnated  tokb  the  ef- 
fluvia. 

Mr.  P.  describes  the  dresses,  the 
manners,  the  amusements,  the  funeral 
and  marriage  ceremonies,  &c.  of  these 
people  ;  on,  fqneral  occasions  they  prac- 
tise the  wufset  of  our  country ;  when 
"between  gossipping  and  eating,  re- 
velry nod  joviality,  although  there  is  no 
intoxication*  yet  the  meeting  seems  to  be 
any  thing  else  than  a  mournful  ceremony 
for  the  dead/'  What  was  the  common 
origin  of  this  practice?  Several  cus7 
toms,  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  are  popular  among  the  fie-, 
leeches;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  a  descent,  or  even  a  consangui- 
nity :  it  is  most  likely  that  these,  too, , 
had  a  common  origin,  though  remote. 

Much  valuable  and  amusing  infor- 
mation is  included  in  Lieut  P.'s  ac- 
count .of  this  people,  and  it  is  not  merely 
the  beat  we  have,  but  it  is  alinogt 
the  only  one  on  which  we  can  place  re- 
liance. After  a  variety  of  adventure*, , 
and  considerable  hazards,  as  well  to 
their  patients  (for  they  were  dubbed 
learned  physicians,  as  well  sls  pious  de- 
votees) as  to  themselves,  Messrs.  C.  and 
P.  were  forwarded  by  these  Befooches 
on  their  way  towards  Persia,  by  differ* 
cut  routes;  Cept.  Christie  proceeded  to 
Herat,  and  his  fellow  traveller  to  Kir- 
man:  by  this  separation  they  saw  more 
of  the  country. 

The,  waves  of  red  sand  which  distin- 
guished a  desart.over  which  Lieujr.  P. 
bod  to  force  bis  way,  are-  known  to  our 
readers.;*  .they  are  from,  te*  to, twenty 
feet  high;. perpendicular  on  that  side 
from  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows,, 
and  so. light,  that  Hie  camels  sunk  deep, 
into  thenfc—'*  the  instant  they  found  the 
top  of  the  wave  giving1  way,  from  their 

•  Compare  Lar.  Pa*  JYek  XUL  pp. 
$i%  3*4.  et  $eg> 


weight,  they  most  axperil*  dramas!  an 
their  knees,  'and  in  that  posture  gentry 
slid  down  with  t*je  sand,  whjch  wa* 
Iqckily  so  unconnected  that  the  leajfing 
camel  usually  caused  a  sufficient  breach 
for  the  othe^a,.toioHow,(.o«i  fqo*,."  TJue 
desart  extended  foty  or  £#y  mil**., 

But  not  always  could  eur  travel- 
lers disguise  conceal  biro.  He  was 
detected  by  natives  who  had  seen  Ett- 
rdpe^s— for  a  Hussion,  of  European? 
had'  been  or  the  coasj  4he  yean  before  ; 
and  ft  is  pleasing  to  observe  ,tbe  repot*- 
Hon  our  countrymen  had  left  behiod 
tliem. 

The  Sirdar  made  a  great,  number,, of 
inquiries  respecting  Captain  Grant,  of 
whom  he  tpoke  in  terms  of  unqualified, ad- 
miration and  praise.  One  anwdtfe  ,Wwl 
evince  the  high  opinion  he  cherished  of 
that  regretted  officer.  When  I  bad  been 
there  half  an  hour,  he  ordered  all  the,  finest 
horses  in  hia  stud,  which  contains  seventy 
or  eighty,  exclusive  of  brood  mare*  to  be 
led  out  for  me  to  see,  and.  pointed  out  two 
very  handsome  colts  that  he  proposed  J 
should  purchase.  1  pleaded  my  inability 
to  do- so  from  a  want  of  cash.  "  rtawtoao 
"you/*  asked  be,  "talk  of  th*tas,snob- 
"  abide.  Go  down  to  the  sea-pott  towns 
"  and  declare  you  know,  not  to  say  that 
«  yon  are  related,  to  Grant,  and  yon  may 
*  have  as  much  money  as  .you.  desisn  to 
'<  borrow. " 

We  have  seen  these  gentlemen  shiver- 
ing with  cold  amidst  frost  and  snow  :  we, 
shall  now  see  Mr.  P.  melting  with  heat, 
and  dying  with  thirst.  M.  Lichtensteiri, 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  furnished  us  Vn\\h  their 
accounts  of  that  optical  deception  in  the 
desert  which,  tantalizes  the  traveler, 
but  we  recollect  none  who  has  expressed 
the  disappointment  it  produces  in  strong- 
er terms  than  Lieut.  P.  His  description 
should  be  compared  with  theirs. 

The  heat  was  greater  and  more  oppsesv 
aire  than  I  had  hitherto  experienced  since 
leavtng  India,  and  1,  and  my  people  .also 
underwent  more,  from  a  want  .of  water,,  a* 
I  was  fearful  of  expending  the  little  that 
remained  of  our  Batman  supply,  to, which 
I  trusted  as  a  dernier  retort  The  Subrab,' 
Or  water  of  the  desert,  floated  all  aroutui 
us,  as  though  it  were  mocking  oor  distress 
by  its  delusive  representation  of  what  we 
so  eagerly  thirsted  for,  the  absence  of  which 
Loan  affirm  with,  perfect  confidence,  frojn. 
my  individual  experience,  to  be  the  meet 
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insupportable  of  all  the  wants  of  what  are 
termed  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  A 
person  may  endure,  with  patience  and 
nope,  the  pressure  of  fatigue  or  hunger, 
heat  or  cold,  and  even  a  total  deprivation 
of  natural  rest  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  but  to  be  scorched  under  a  burning 
sun,  to  feel  your  throat  so  parched  and 
dry  that  you  respire  with  difficulty,  to 
dread  moving  your  tongue  in  your  mouth 
from  the  apprehensions  of  suffocation 
which  it  causes,  and  not  to  have  the  means 
of  allaying  those  dreadful  sensations,  are 
:in  my  ideas  the  extreme  pitch  of  a  travel- 
ler's calamities.  The  Suhrab,  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  from  ex- 
treme heat ;  and,  which  augments  the  de- 
lusion, it  is  most  frequent  iu  hollows 
where  water  might  be  expected  to  lodge. 
1  have  seen  bushes  and  trees  reflected  in  it, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  though  it  had 
been  the  face  of  a  clear  and  still  lake  ;  and 
once,  in  the  province  of  Kirman  in  Persia, 
it  seemed  to  rest  like  a  sheet  of  water  on  the 
face  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  my 
road  lay,  exhibiting  the  summit,  which 
did  not  overhang  it  iu  the  least  degree,  by 
a  kind  of  unaccountable  refraction.  This 
phenomenon  is,-  however,  very  uncommon, 
and  the  Persians  who  were  travelling  with 
me  attributed  it  to  exhalations  from  saline 
particles,  with  which  the  hill  abounded. 

-  Such  are  the  mortifications  of  travel* 
lers  in  sultry  deserts !  We  leave  to  our 
readers  the  conception  of  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  these  two  friends  joined 
company  agaiu  at  Isfahan  ;  after  a  long 
separation,  and  many  dangers  sur- 
mounted :— such  are  the  gratifications  of 
travellers !— and  greater  cannot  be — in 
distant,  barbarous,  and  unknown  coun- 
tries. 

We  are  obliged  very  reluctantly,  to 
pass  over  many  pages  of  information,  in 
order  to  take  notice  of  another  division 
of  the  work,  a  mission  to  the  rulers  of 
Sinde,  '  under  the  direction  of  Nicho- 
las Hankey  Smith,  Esq.  then  resi- 
dent at  Bus  hi  re.  This  introduces  us  to 
the  river  Indus,  a  river  famous  on  many 
accounts,— to   the  Court  of  the    Seik 

'  Princes,  a  power  not  antient,  but  pro- 
bably increasing  in  India — or  rather  be- 
tween India  and  Persia.  This  mission 
left  Bombay  at  the  end  of  April,  1809. 
The  Envoy  met  with  great  difficulties, , 
chiefly  arising  from  the  ill-understood  I 

•  pride  of  the  Princes  to  whom  he  was  I 


sent  However,  he  advanced  to  Tattah, 
the  former  Capital  of  Sinde,  though  at 
present  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  roia, 
So  recently  as  the  period  of  Nadir  Shah 
visiting  Tattah  on  his  return  from  Delhi, 
it  is  said  there  were  forty  thousand 
weavers  of  callico  and  loongees  in  that 
city,  and  artizans  of  every  other  class 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  more, 
exclusive  of  bankers,  money-changers, 
shop-keepers,  and  sellers  of  grain,  ectt* 
mated  at  sixty  thousand  ! 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  Nadir  Shah 
which  will  exemplify  the  natural  resources 
of  Sinde,  and  almost  demonstrate  what  I 
have  asserted  on  the  opulence  of  Tattah  in 
those  days.    When  the  monarch  arrived  at 
that  city,  he  ordered  Meer  Noor  Mohom* 
mud,  the  governor  of.  the  province,  -iafto 
his  presence ;  who  came  with  his  turband 
round-  his  neck,  a  wisp  of  hay    in   his 
mouth,  and  his  feet  covered,  all  customary 
tokens  of  submission,  which  the  couqueror 
required ;  when  he  had  prostrated  himself 
before  the  throne,  Nadir  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  well 
foil  of  gold.     The  governor  replied  la- 
conically.   Not  one,  but  two  1    Nadir  them 
demauded  if  be  had  the  Lai,  a  celebrated 
large  ruby  belompug  to  the  Umeers  of 
Sin  tie.      Meer  Noor    Moliummed  again 
made  his  former  answer.    The  King  threw   ' 
up  his  handkerchief,  and  desired  to  be 
informed  what  the  Meer  saw  on  looking  at 
it.     He  replied  nothing   but  troops  and 
arms,  which  were -naturally  the  ideas  up- 
permost iu  bis  thoughts.    Then  said  Nadir, 
"  Produce  your  gold  and  rubies'*    The 
governor  called  for  a  Koolee,  or  very  larae 
basket,  made  in  divisions,  and  used  for 
holding  grain  aud  flour,  which  he  bad 
filled,  and  placed  on  his  right  haud ;  he 
next  ordered  a  skin  of  ghee,  or  clarified 
butter,  to  be  put  on  his  left,  and  said  to 
the  Shah,  Mama  cultivator  of  the  soil; 
and  these  are  my  gold  and  rubies,  in  which 
I  shall  not  fail  you."    The  King  wasgra* 
titled  by  the  frankness  of  the  answers  be 
had  received,  and  bestowed  on  him  an  ho- 
norary dress.  Meer  Noor  Mohum mud  after- 
wards entertained  the  whole  army  and  fol- 
lowers, (exceeding  500,000  people)  for  six- 
teen days  in  the  most  princely  manner,  and 
without  a  symptom  of  scarcity. 

The  embassy  being  divided,  »art 
went  up  the  Indus  in  boats,  for  Hyder- 
abad, *  the  present  capital.  This  gives 
occasion  to  an.  ingenious  account  of  that 
river,  to  which  .we  can  only  direct  the 
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attention  of  geographers.  Arrived  at 
Hyderabad,  the  encampment  of  the  mis- 
sion* was  pitched  about  a  mile  from  the 
Court,  and  the  concourse  of  visitors  it 
attracted,  presents  *  a  picture  highly 
amusing. 

Oar  encampment  might  have  been 
thought  at  this  time  to  be 'pitched  in  the 
centre  of  a  fair,  from  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  of  every  profession  and  description 
that  were  continually  hanging  about  it, 
and  we  were  serenaded  night  and  day  by 
the  UBceaaiog  vociferations  of  buffoons, 
jugglers,  bear  dancers,  and  Pakeers,  the 
latter  of  whom  diversified  the  concert  by 
sounding  horns  and  trumpets.  Many  of 
them  evinced  astonishing  perseverance  in 
their  profession,  and  took  post  as  near  the 
envoy's  private  tent  as  the  outer  skreens 
would  pertnit  them  to  approach  it,  where 
they  continued  for  days  at  a  time;  bellow- 
ing forth  their  demands  and  occasionally 
denouncing  the  vengeance  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Umeen  against  the  mission,  unless 
they  were  satisfied.  Others  reserved  their 
attack  until  we  rode  out,  which  was  gene- 
rally the  case  every  evening  when  the 
weather  was  fair ;  and  then  they  would 
run  before  the  envoy's  horse,  assuring  him, 
if  they  were  well  remunerated,  they  were 
ready  to  intercede  with  the  Umeers  in  be- 
half of  the  mission  ;  but,  that  on  the  other 
hand,  if  their  offers  were  neglected,  he 
might  as  well  go  back  to  India  without 
delay,  aa  nothing  could  be  effected  with- 
out their  concurrence.  At  first  these  vaga- 
bonds, who  were  almost  of  every  nation  in 
Asia,  gave  us  considerable  annoyance  by 
the  noise  they  made,  but  we  soon  became 
reconciled  to  their  shouting  and  hooting, 
and  latterly  their  exclamations  and  denun- 
ciations were  rather  a  source  of  laughter 
and  amusement. 

Such  were  the  populace :  what  were 
the  Princes?    The  government  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  three  brothers, 
w/bo  jointly  shared  it.     After  much  ne- 
gotiation on  points    of  ceremony,    the 
etiquette  being  settled,  the  Envoy  had 
his    audience,  which  took  place  in  the 
fortress  of  Hyderabad.     Being  received 
by  the  proper  officers,   they  were  con- 
ducted to  a  platform  spread  with    the 
rids  est  Persian  carpets  :  here  they  put 
off  their  shoes,  and  the  moment  the  En- 
voy   made  the  first  step  to  advance  to- 
ward the  Princes,     they  all  rose  and 
stood  upright  until  he  reached  his  al- 
lotted place,  which  was  distinguished  by 


having  an  embroidered  clottf  laid  Over  it. 

As  soon  as  we  had  sat  down,  a  scetje,of 
confusion  ensued  which  it  is  .difficult*  to 
describe,  and  could  only  be  attributed  fo'af* 
distrust  of  our  real  designs,  for  the  inast'ftJ1 
attendants,  matchlockmen,  and  swordsmeth 
crowded  into  the  place,  and  nearly  overt! 
whelmed  us  by  their  pressure.  Th^fqre*- 
most  of  them  even  placed  their  feet  on,  the, 
scabbards  of  our  swords  and  skirts  of  our, 
coats;  which,  from  the  manner  we  were 
sitting,  lay  along  the  carpet  j  but  Whether 
this  was  a  preconcerted  plan,  or  the  effect* 
of  chance  it  was  impossible  to  guess;—' 
Subsequent  interviews,  however,  incline* 
me  to  lean  to  the  former  idea.  The 
princes,  individually,  made  polite  enquiries 
after  all  bur  healths.  Indeed :  not  hi ug  but 
compliments  and  expressions  of  politeness 
took .  place,  as  it  was  a  mere  audieuce  6f 
ceremony,  and  after  we  had  been  in^  the' 
Durbar  about  half  an  hour,  the  eldest  ver- . 
bally  signified  their  wish  that  we  should, 
retire,  a  hint  that  is  given  at  all  the.Indian 
levees  by  the  introduction  of  Pau  Soopa-' 
ree,  and  Utr,  or  oil  of  roses  *,  toot  in 
Sinde  they  have  no  such  custom,  nor  even 
the  Persian  one  of  Kullyans  and   coffee. 

The  Umeers  wore  a  vast  number. of 
jewels,  exclusive  of  those  which  were  set 
in  the  hilts  and  scabbards  of  their  swords 
and  daggers;  beside  which,  their  waist- 
belts  displayed  some  extraordinary  largo 
emeralds  and  rubies.  They  were  seated, 
agreeable  to  age,  the  eldest  in  the  centre, 
the  second  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
youngest  on  bis  left,  on  a  thin  felt  that 
extended  all  round  the  circle,  and  over 
which  was  laid,  only  under  them,  a  silk 
mattrass,  about  an  inch  thick,  spread  with 
a  muslin  cloth  embroidered  in  a  most  ex- 
quisite manner  with  gold  and  silk  flowers. 
At  their  backs  there  were  three  large 
pillows  covered  with  similar  embroidery 
to  that  they  sat  upon,  which,  with  their 
display  of  jewels,  gave  the  whole  Durbar 
an  inconceivably  rich  effect.  Many  of. 
the  officers  of  government  also  appeared 
in  very  good  style ;  and  the  general  splen- 
dour and  richness  of  the  scene,  far  sur- 
passed any  thing  we  had  expected  to  see  at 
the  court  of  Hyderabad.  * 

Except  in  the  decorative  parts  of  their 
dresses,  the  three  brothers  were  habited 
alike,  in  tine  muslin  tunics  with  very  costly 
loongees  tied  round  their  waists*  Their 
.turbands  were  of  thin  transparent  gauze, 
and  exceeded  in  dimensions  any  thing  I 
had  ever  beheld  in  the  form  of  head 
dresses:  speaking  within  bounds,  I  should 
imagine  they  were  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  yet  so  neatly. 
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fetdedupastohavebyao  means  either  a 
fceavy  or  an  unbecoming  appearance.* 

This  descrption  will  give  the  reader 
a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  these 
native  Princes ;  but  this  was  at  home, 
at  court,  and  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony. 
It  will  demand  all  his  faith  to  believe, 
that  a  Sovereign  could  carry  the  same 
vanity  into  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
course  of  his  history  of  this  country,  our 
author  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  con- 
quest made  of  it  by  the  Mohammedans, 
in. the  yea*  of  the  Hijree  93,  while  the 
sew  faith  was  in  its  full  vigour.  He 
adds  in  a  note^ 

The  account  of  this  battle  is,  given  in 
peat,  detail  in  the  Mujmuool  Waridat,  or 
Compendium  of  Events,  and  as  it  will 
serve  to  shew  the  pomp  and  state  of  the 
Rajahaof  Sinde,I  annex  an  abstract  of.  it. 
*  We  are  told  (says  the:  writer)  that  the 
Rajah  appeared  on  an  elephant,  in  a  chair 
covered  with  a  canopy,,  set.  with  precious 
atones  $  and  that,  he  had  two  beautiful, 
slave  girls  with  him,  one  to  serve  him  with 
wine,  and  the  other  with  beetel  leaf  aud 
areca  nut  This  elephant  moved  in  the 
midst  of  one  hundred  more,  and  the  palace 
guards,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand, 
clad  in  polished  steel  armour,  surrounded 
the  whole.  The  total  of  the  Sindian.  army 
was  thirty  thousand  foot  and  horse,  and 
that  of  the  Kbaliphas  between  twelve  aud 
thirteen  thousand.  The  hattle  began  at 
break  of  day,  and  lasted  till  dusk,  when 
the  Rajah's  elephants  took  fright,  from  the 
rockets  that,  were  thrown  amongst  them, 
and  threw  themselves  iuto  the  river  (In- 
dus). That  which  bore  the  royal  canopy 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  at  the.  same  mo« 
meat  the  Rajah  was  shot  through-  the 
neck,  by  an  arrow,  and  instantly  expired. 
iThe  rout  then  became  universal,  4nd  the 
city  gates  being  shut*  by  those  who>  re- 
mained Inside,  all  the.  Brahmins  and. no- 
bles of  the  court  were  made  prisoners^— 
.  The  Mohummudans  slept  on  the  field  of 
battle,  after  returningthankafor  this  great 
victory 4  stud  the  following  .morning  after 
-some  negotiation,  took  possession  of  Ooloor, 
lathe  name  of  Khali pha  WuludtBin.Ab- 
doolMuIik." 


*  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  turbands  worn  by  the 
great  men  of  Sinde,  from  the  fact  of  some 
of  them  containing  upwards  of  eighty  yards 
in  length  of  the  gauze  theytire  formed  from. 
It  is  usually  fro»u  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
width. 


It  was  not  thsit  m  fens*  oak,  w 
in  the  Cowl  of  the  Greek  EtiLm 
principally,  that  the  hardy  sons  efAril 
bia  saw  treasures  which  might  leant 
their  cupidity,  as  wcil  as  natives  *£ 
might  become  subjects,  and  countries 
which  might  afford  settlements,  to  the 
true  believers.  Starving  themselves, 
they  attacked  and  obtained  the.  pleats 
possessed  by  others;  poor,  au&taeia* 
fore  vsiisat,  as  well  as  -eathaNssue, 
they  conquered  wherever  they  mm, 
and  one  monument  of  their  oemreest  hv 
the  still  extensive  empire  of  Wahometm 
India. 

An  abstractor  Capt.  CnristieVJduiw 
nal  forms  an  Appendix  to  the-rolumeu 
That  Officer's  adventures  wase.  no  km 
hazacdous  than  those  of  his  fossa*.,  Hs? 
too,  passed  over  inhospisalnetssia  nsvs- 
doottwd  deserts  ;  and  esaapswtiwitn d» 
fietdtys  though  with,  good*  fortune,  (Hw 
the  fraud  and  fbrce-ot^  oh priwnpled  bar- 
barians. The  river  Helmrod5  forms  I 
prominent  object  in  this  officer's  report 
I  He  also  indicates  several  antiquities*  and 
marks  of  more  flourish] ug .timesharing 
bean  known  in  these  countries.  Is  so* 
veral  places  much  light  t*  dwawonbs 
each  traveller  on  antienti  mstvry ;  «*« 
peciaiiy  on  that*  of  Alexander  the  Ctet, 
whose  fieot  sailed  down  the  Into ;  and* 
!who  certainly  had  great  designs  in' con- 
templation. 

A  neat  map  of  the  country,  is  an* 

nexed,  and  the.  whole  is  an  accents** 

addition  to  our,  geographioal  ktitwMyK 
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A    Comprehensive   and   Orographic*! 

Class  Book,  for  the  use  of  Schools  aad 

Private  Families'; .  by  Margaret  Bryan. 

8vo.    Baldwin  and  Co.  London.    1815. 

We  cannot  expect  much,  novelty  is-  s 
class  book,  on  the.  subject  of  Astronomy. 
Even  Herschell  himself  does  not  mate 
discoveries  every  day,  and,  consequent- 
ly, he  cannot  record  them..  It  is  suffix 
cient,  if  such  a  work  give  a  clear. aad 
distinct  view  of  the  priucipaj  pheno- 
mena, so  that  young  minds-snaJfereadily 
and  permanently  ownprehead  then* 
We  say  permanent  I jfr.hccza&e-w*  bars 
frequently  observed  thai -after,  a*  short 
time,  youths  recollect  but  Jktk4if  what 
they  have  learned  i  the  cause- seams,  to' 
be#  the  want  of  that  orderly  stwesssips 
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►  and  distinct  idaan,  winch  by 
the  memory  powerfewy, 
ofcouhieaable  th*  student  after  recalling 
idea*  to  recall  the.  whole.  -Mrs. 
i  has,  certajaly,  had  this  in  new ; 
her  class  bonk  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose, at  least,  as  weH  as.  any  other. 


Ckrutabel.  KuU*  Kkan9  a  VUim. 
.  The  Faint  of  9ltep.  By  8.  T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.     Murray.    London.    1810. 

Tsj»  fi*at  of  Ihsse  Poems,  w  ntfher— 
thefraajpient  ,of,  a  poem  whi*h  ttandn 
first  i»  tfci*  c#ll*at*on,  has  had  honour* 
able  ttttiaonj  horge  to,  its  merits  by 
Lord  $ynan, ,  whp  lately  acknowledged 
its  beauties,  in  a  note  to  his  M  Siege  of 
Coriath,\  The  AntfiQjr  states  the  *rst 
part  .0/  GbrjstabeJ  to  have  .been  written 
la  )3ft7j  M  &fcwey«  in  the  county  of 
SoomeftJ»  W*  the  second  in  18QQ,  at 
Keswiebt  *a  Comberland.  Since  the 
latteji  dale,  ha,  sajs  his  poetic  powem 
have  feeesj,  MU  rerf  lately,  i«  *  atate  of 
easpeaded  aeipitioa,  and  he  assigns  his 
indolence,  as*  the  cause  of  that  long 
trance  or  ayajQppe,  which  all  who  know 
his  abilities  will  regret. .  Mr.  Coleridge, 
howmets  raises  topes,  that  bo  may  to 
far  roes*  Jaimelf  as  to  oonolnde  tho 
alary  of  €3»rjstabel  in  the  course  of  tht 
present  year ;  hut  we  fe,ar  it  is  from 
some  dnrking  distrust  of  his .  best  reeer 
hitioss,  that  ha  has  been  tempted  to  mar 
she  strong  interest  which  his.  wild  ro- 
mantic tele  would  otherwise  haw  ex* 
cited,  by  thus  communicating  i*  in  piece- 
meal. In  such  a  case  we  are  effectually 
prevented  from  giving  our  readers  any 
idea  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  poeni<— 

**  Daughter,  the  Spanish  Fleet  thou  cen'st  not 
Because  it  it  net  yet  in  light" —  [tee 

To  extract  parts  from  such  a  mof-geau 
is  to  reduce  what  remains  to  a  mere  no- 
thing* ;  yet  to  content  ourseTees  with 
general  observations  on  its  style  and 
character,  is  impossible. 

The  opening  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
"  Betty  Foy" 

*  Tia  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clpck, 
And    the   owls  have  awakened    the  crowing. 

Tu whit!        ■    ■  Tn  —  wboo !      [cock, 

And  bark,  again  I  the  crowing  cock 
Mow  drowsily  it  crew. 
Ve*.  IV  K  '2*.  Uk  Tan.  K  S.  W  h  ; 


But  the  poet  soon  qajfefetsigajfieant 
ohjecte^-aad  the  tender,  enters  the  re* 
gions  of  romance,  and  of  •  romance 
described  in  the  vivid  colouring,  and) 
with  the  energetic  pencil  of  our  early* 
writers,  whose  witching  strain  could  ai*» 
j  rest  alike  the  attention  of  the  mail-clad 
1  warrior,  the  Uuehiag  majd>  (be  thought* 
!fni  scholar,  and  the  unlettered  vassal* 
The  "  lovely  Lady  Cbristabel"  disturbs 
ed  by  bad  dreams  rises  from  {ier  conch* 
at  midnight,  and  goes  into  an  adjoining, 
wood  to  pr&y  for  her  absent  loveivw 

«  The  oifbt'is  chilly,  but  not  dark, 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high* 
It  covers  frtt  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind  and  at  the  fall, 
Aud  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  duj)*    * 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray*. 
Tis  a  month  before  flie  month  of  Jftiyft 
Ana1  spring  comes  slowly  op  tjus  wajrj1 
The  lady  advances  to  the  foot  of  art 
aged  oak,   covered  with  moss  and  mis* 
seltoe,  and  prays  in  silence  |  when  lo  & 
a  groan  from  the  other  side  of  the  tie*) 
makes  her  *'  leap  up  suddenly." 

«  The  night  Is  chill ;  the  forest  bare  J 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  >  * 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clanf 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  higBj  ' 
On  the  top- mo  it  twig  that  looks  up  to  tad 
sky.*1 

The  groan  proves  to  have  come  from  ft 
distressed  damsel  in  silken  robe,  and 
with  jewelled  hair,  who  states  herself  to 
liave  been  left  in  the  forest  by  five  warr 
riors  who  had  carried  her  by  force 
from  her  father's  house.  Chriatahoi 
takes  her  home  very  hospitably :  and 
invites  her  to  share  her  bed*  maugre 
the  inauspicious  sight  of  the  stranger's 
Stumbling  over  tji*  threshold  *  which, 
as  every  body  knows,  was  formerly  pnH 
tected  by  My  spell  in  order  to  preserve 
the  habitation  from  the  entrance  of 
witches,  of  evil  spirits.  Having  crossed 
the  court  in  safety,  CbristabeJ  propose* 
an  afknowledgeqient  of  praise  tp  the, 
Virgin,  for  her  protection  5  but  G^ 
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«|ine,  the  stranger  lady,  pleads  her  ex- 
treme weariness  as  an  excuse  for  net 
joining  in  the  pious  office,  and  they 
pass  on,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  a 
certain  mastiff-bitch,  who  had*  never 
before  been  known  to 

"urtevyeU 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Chrisrabel." 
The  accumulation  of  ominous  signs  is 
Well  described,  and  the  mysterious  lady 
begins  to  excite  a  most  powerful  interest 
rere  the  first  part  closes. 

The  second  opens  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Geraldine  to  Sir  Leoline,  the 
father  of  Christabel* 

"  Bat  when  he  Beard  the  lady's  tale, 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  to  pale, 
Marm'ring  o'er  the  name  again, 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  de  Tryermain  F 
Alas!  they  had  been  friends  hi  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  shore, 
And  life  is  thorny  and  youth  is  rain :  . 
And  to  he  wroth  with  one  we  lore 
•  Doth,  worn  like  madness  in  the  brain* 
And  thus  it  chanced  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high,  disdain, 
And  insult  to  his  heart* •  best  brother : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— - 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder  5 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away  I  ween 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  author  to 
break  the  powerful  spell  in  which  he 
holds  his  readers,  by  any  imperfect  de- 
scription of  the  thraldom  of  Christabel 
to  the  mysterious  Geraldine.  Never  was 
the  withering  glance  of  an  evil  eye  bet- 
ter described.  The  poet's  mind  has  com- 
bined the  wilder  graces  of  fiction,  with 
the  most  vigorous  and  speaking  descrip- 
tions. 

kubla  Khan  is  merely  a  few  stanzas 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  of  a 
poetical  imagination.  Our  author  fall- 
ing asleep,  under  the  influence  of  an 
anodyne  draught,  o?ei f f  Pnrchashi*  Pil- 
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grimage"   was  sensible  of  composing' 
from   two  to-  three  hundred  linen  of 
poetry—"  if  that  indeed,"   says  her 
"  can  be  eaMed  composition,  in  which 
all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the 
correspondent  expressions,  without  any 
sensation,  or  consciousness  of  effort."— 
On  awaking  he  began  to  write  down 
these  effusions  r  but  being  called  off,  and 
detained  above  an  hour,  he  fonnd  to  his 
'  great  mortification  on  his  return,  that 
his  visions  of  the  night  had  melted  into 
thin  air,  and  left  only  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  their  general  form  and  tendency. 
It  is  wcH  known  that  a  ruling  passion 
will  predominate  even   in  sleep.    The 
Alderman  "  eats  in  dreams  the  custards 
of  the  day,"  and  the  scholar,  "  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy," 
ruminates  on  an  intellectual  banquet. 
—  Tartini,    the    celebrated    musician, 
dreamed  that  the  devil  took  his  violm 
from  him,  and  played  is  strains  so  de- 
lightful that  he  awoke  in  utter  despair 
of  rivalling  so  skilful  a  performer;  he 
however  wrote  down  what  he  remem- 
bered, or  something  like  it,  and   the 
piece  is   known  by   the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Concerto.    But'  Tartini  always 
declared  it  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  production  of  his  sleep- 
ing moments,    ft  should  however  bet 
recollected,  that  in  sleep  the  judgment  is 
the  first  faculty  of  the   mind  which 
ceases  to  act,  therefore,  the  opinion  ef 
the  sleeper  respecting  his  performance 
is  tiot  to  be  trusted,  even  in  his  waking 
moments.     Still  if  Mr.  Coleridge's  two 
hundred  lines  were  all  of  equal  merit 
with  the  following  which  he  has  pre-, 
served,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  he 
has  reason  to  be  grieved  at  their  loss* 
"  Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom— world  so  fan* 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  mis-shape  the  other—Stay,  awhile 
Poor  youth!  who   scarcely  dar'st  lift  up 

thine  eyes— 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness 


The  visions  will  return!  and  k>  he  stays 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  fa 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once 

more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror." 
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The  Ready  Writer, 


"  The  pains  of  Sleep'9  shews  the  vi- 
vidness of  the  author's  conceptions, 
mingled  with  that  peculiarity  of  thought 
lad  diction  which  the  mountain  scenery 
of  our  lakes  seems  to  inspire  in  all  who 
court  its  influence.  That  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge possesses  strong  powers  of  thought, 
with  a  command  of  original  and  striking 
images,  united  to  those  softer  touches  of 
nature  which  speak  at  once  to  the 
heart,  our  readers  bare  not  now  to  learn. 


The  Ready  Wfiter,  whereby  more  may 
be  written  in  forty  minutes,  than  'in  one 
hour  by  any  other  System  of  Short- 
hand hitherto  published.  By  the  new 
method  laid  down  in  this  book,  (which 
is  more  easy  and  legible  than  any  other) 
and  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher, 

'  soy  person  who  can  but  tolerably  write 
hi*  name  in  common  writing,  may,  with 
the  greatest  esse  and  certainty,  take 
down  irom  the  speaker's  mouth,  any 
sermon,  speech,  trial,  play,  &c.  word  by 
word,  and  may  likewise  read  it  distinct- 
ly at  any  distance  of  time  after  it  is 
written.  •  Invented  and  perfected  •  by 
J.  H.JL*wm.  8ra.  pp#  105.  Price  One 
Guinea.  Coxbead,  London.    1815* 

Wb  lately  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  animadverting  on  the  high  preten- 
sions of  framers  and  publishers  of  sys- 
tems of  abort  hand;  on  which  occasion 
we  introduced  one  title  of  the  treatise 
before  um  accompanied  with  remarks, 
{lie  Pan.  Nov.  1815,  p.  242.)  We  say 
we  title,  because  the  copy  then  used, 
bears  the  date  of  1812  :  that  which  has 
since  come  lo  hand,  and  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  article,  bears  a  later  date. 
There  is  unspeakable  satisfaction  in 
complimenting  the  increasing  modesty 
of  great  merit ;  and  we  hint  at  this,  be- 
cause the  withdrawment  of  the  words, 
u  Se,  plus  ultra,"  &c.  which  appeared 
in  1812,  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted 
for.  There  is  yet,  however,  room 
for  a  farther  display  of  this  amiable 
rirtne,  and  if  the  author  bad  lowered 
bi«  pretensions  a  little  more,  We  should 
save  bad  to  meet  him  on  ground  less 
)aestionable  than  that  which  he  still  re- 
•Ives  to  occupy.  X  2 


By  J.  Jr7.  Lewis.  [566 

So  far  is  this,  in  onf  dpitriotf,  front 
being,  as' the  author  confidently  asserts* 
— "  the  most  perfect  system  ever  pre* 
sented  to  the  public,"  that  without  he* 
sitation  we  pronounce  it  more  burden* 
some  than  Taylor's,  or  Manor's,  and 
incomparably  less  scientific  than  By* 
ronCs.  It  is  more  burdensome  thaa 
either  of  the  former  systems,  because* 
among  other  reasons,  it  requires  319 
words  and  parts  of  words  to  be  retained 
in  the  memory;  while  Taylor's  requires 
but  57,  and  Mayor's  143.  This  aton* 
is  decisive  on  the  capability  of  being 
"  read  distinctly  at  any  distance  of 
time  after  it  is  written."— It  is  less 
scientific  than:  the  loiter,  because  among 
other  reasons,  any  individual  tnterme* 
diate  vowel  cannot  be  discriminated! 
and  because,  "  to  render  tire  system 
more  comprehensive,1  •  add  being  "  of 
so  much  service,  that  the  student  is  ad* 
vised  to  make  himself  master  of  them,'* 
a  table  of  twenty  "  arbitrary  characters  '* 
is  given,  against  which  are  aet  forty 
words,  while  Byrom's  system  rests  on 
the  simple  and  sound  principle  of  •*  a 

r*f  mphabet  once  established,  and 
ys  kept  to,  and  suitable  directions 
for  the  use  of  it"  A  merfe  notice  is 
sufficient  of  the  ridiculous  appearance 
presented  in  the  "  Exemplifications  o( 
the  mode  of  joining  the  short-hand 
figures,"  p.  93.  But  we  take  a  plea* 
sure  in  confessing  that  Mr.  L.  is  intitled 
to  full  credit  for  some  impressive  senti-* 
ments  conveyed  in  the  "  Introduction.'1 
We  extract  as  follows  from  p.  xiii. 

<'  The  utility  of  Short-hand  to  the  re* 
porter  of  debates,  to  the  students  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  to  the  intelligent  historian* 
to  the  private  scholar,  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  every  individual  whose  con* 
venience  may  be  promoted  by  a  mode  ot 
writing  at  once  easy,  secret  and  expedi- 
tious, has  been  too  long  acknowledged^ 
and  is  in  itself  too  evident,  to  demand  the 
further  exposition  of  the  Editor :  but  its- 
indiscreet  uses  are  net  less  evident  than  its 
direct  application  to  all  the  purposes  oi 
life.  The  immediate  utility  of  the  mathe** 
mattes  is  less  evident  than  their  tendency 
to  inure  the  mind  to  habits  of  intense  and 
persevering  study,  and  to  train  it  to  a  re- 
gular and  systematic  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  same  manner  the  practice  of 
short-hand  may  powerfully  contribute  to* 
facility  of  conception  %  to  accuracy  of  oh* 
serration  j  and  to  that  rapidity  of  appro* 
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tension  Jttti  jpeeufeB,  which  or  all  other 
qualifications  are  the  most  necessary  iii  tlie 
general  intercourse  of  society.  By  its  re- 
ference to  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar, it  accustoms  the  mind  to  the  minutie* 
Of  construction,  *nd  to  air  the  varieties  of 
etymotegteai  analysis/* 

*  The  two  pieces  of  Versification  in 
pp.  1*  %  are  in  an  antiquated  and  gene- 
rally J>ad  taste,  but  that  in  p.  101  is 
creditable  to  the  author's  friendship* 

We  cleee  Kits  article  with  «n  eitract 
Irons  the  Preface  to  en  "  Abbreviation  of 
Writing  hy  Character,  by  Edmond 
llilba,  1G18."  Whether  that  writer's 
observations  ware  prophetic,  as  weH  as 
and  of  wham  he  prophesied, 
i  leave  t*  the  decision  of  the  in- 


"  .There  are  who  have  laboured  to  shew 
fbeir  skill,  and  with  their  Bills  have  be- 
sprinkled the  posts  and  walls  of  this  cfttie ; 
insomuch,  that  it  hath  grown  into  some 
contempt  among  those  that  are  judicious: 
for  as  tbeoM  saying  is,  Good  wine  needs  no 
huh.  **d*s  heihnt  is  a. Jeeiwed  J»*fji* 
•ion,  er  skilful  Ctirmg wo,  needeth  not  like 
a  saouatebaiike*  ojr  quacksalver,  set  up  his 
atall  at  the  corner  of  euerie-street:  so  this 
£rt,  if  it  be  but  once  made  manifest  to  the 
world  in  print,  it  will  (amongst  the  wisest 
sort  of  men)  be  soon  approucd  of,  or  dis- 
Kketi,  and  then  whet  needs  there  any  fur 
Hier^rtnOnstratton  of  it,  either  by  BUiet  or 
idte  CMenges  r 


St.  Clyde.  A  Novel,  3  vols.  Price  15s. 
Gate  and  banner,  London.  |£l& 

This  work  had  been  announced  while 
in  the  jsress,  as  **  Colin  St.  Clyde,  a 
Novel;''  and  the  author  might  as  well 
have  kept  to  that  title.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  "  Waverly  w  and  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  is,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared to  read  this  "  Sc§uM  Novel," 
which  offers  more  of  the  dialect  of  the 
North,  than  some  may  be  disposed  to 
relish;  yet  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
'enable  the  artist  to  exhibit  his  characters 
conformably  to  his  imagination,  or  to 
ibe  local  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
placed  them.  The  tale  is  simple  :  Colin 
St.  Clyde,  a  promising  student  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  obtains, 
through  the  friendship  of  the  Manama 
of  Sate,  a  commission  in  the  immortal 


Forty-second  Royal MfgUm^den ;  he, 
with  his  corps,  serves  in  America,  ani 
is  not  heard  of  after  the  actios  uader 
General  Wolfe,  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham.   The  Laird  St.  Clyde,  sooo  after 
the  news  of  his  son's  fate,  is  fo«&4 
drowned  in  a  loch  :  his  wife  and  oae  sf 
his  daughters  die.    The  only  remainisg 
branch  of  this  family,  Ellen  St.  Clyde, 
is  deprived  of  her  patrimony,  (which, 
by  the  Scottish  law,  descends  to  "  hem 
general")  by  her  uncle  Mons.  Villejuve, 
an  emigrant,  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  "  Prince  Charles* "  commosW 
called  the  "  Pretender".     Colio,  how- 
ever, after  many  escapes,  returns  home, 
claims  his   patrimonial  estate,  and  the 
murderers  of  his  father  ere  detected: 
among  them  is  Mons.   Vihajuive,  eho 
commits  suicide.     Ellen  marries  a  fel- 
low-student of  Colio  ;  who  himself  mar- 
ries Eliza  Stewart,  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
viously attached:   and  the  drama  closes. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  its  descrip- 
tion of  Scottish  manners  :—4hey  are 
drawn,  not  we  presume,  from  personal 
observation,  entirely,  but  from  suffi- 
ciently authentic  tradition  and  report. 
The  style  will  be  best  developed  by  a 
few  extracts:— The  first  is  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  .marriage  of  the  foster- 
brother  of  Colin-Su  Clyde. 

The  breakfast  was  one  of  those  ou] 
great  lexicographer  and  msralht  woo!< 
have  thought  worthy  of  that  name-,  aw 
except  Peggy  and  her  mother,  Andrew' 
sisters  and  his  mother,  the  guests  did  hd 
nour  to  the  ling  frsh  and  dried  haddockj 
to  the  white  paddings,  the  eggs,  sod  ty 
bam :  the  tea  and  the  coffee  were  made  n 
Lucky  Mackinlay  j  and  Lucky  Mackirdj 
the  wife  of  the  change-keeper  at  the  Fern 
dealt  around  the  unadulterated  whisky  ^ 
the  last  cup  of  tea. 

When  the  company  had  returned  fro 
church, 

The  female  part  of  the  company  h: 
but  time  to  arrange,  or  change,  rbeir  we 
ding  dresses,  for  what  was  more  suitat 
mr  the  occasion,  when  Robin  Gleuder 
announced  with  hi»  bagpipe,  that  dial 
was  ready;  and  the  barn  was  sooo  fill* 
but  nobody  offered  to  sit  down  till  i 
Minister  was  seated.  The  parents  oo  h 
sides  insisted  that  the  Minister  should  ti 
the  centre  seat  at  the  .bead  of  the  tal 
Neither  Mr.  Gillies,  aior  Peary's  fafi 
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W  wfces,  Ms.  Tberneill  we* 
there;  an*  the  Laird  64.  Clyda  was,  not 
ssetiUfd  to  that  seeU  when  the  servant  of 
the  ixnrd  was  at  the  wedding.     .... 

Robin  Gfondevoy  began  to  tuoo  hit 
feeg'piF*  it  wsotoeeifmalffof  4nnnieg 
the  young  lads  and  lasses  began  to  pair  for 
the  first  country  dance— Who  was  to  be 
the  bribe's  partner?  The  best  man.—  With 
Whom  would  the  bridegroom  dance?  With 
foe  ietf  maid.— But  where  could  young  St. 
Clyde  get  a  partner  ?  He  will  find  some- 
feody,  said  every  young  lassie,  to  whom  the 
oniintiun  whs  pot;  hoping,  with  throbbing 
fares*,  it  might  be  herself/' 

There  is  much  nature  in  the  author's 
description,  of  the  march  of  a  number  of 
recruits,  raised  for  St.  Clyde,  the  hero 
of  the  tale ;  anil  of  the  temper  in  which 
eome  of  tbemr  enlisted. 

*  When  the  company  got  to  the  Ferry, 
nil  wag  bustle  and  confusion.  The  Ser- 
jeant had  got  his  complement  of  men  ;  one 
<n*  the  three  that  made  it  up  was  the  offi- 
cious Dominie's  son,  who  bad  left  the  wed- 
ding  in  a  pet.  What  was  the  Dominie's 
Horror  when  he  saw  Fergus  (his  son)  with 
the  Serjeant's  bonnet  on,  presiding  at  the 
pint  Mtoup  t  Fergus  had  freely  taken  the 
shiHing :  it  was  all  his  fathers  fault :  The 
Dominie  had  himself  to  thank  for  it: 
Fergus  Maclean  would  not  be  called  worse 
than  he  was;  and  since  his  father  publicly 
declared  him  "  an  unco  loon",  the  sogers 
wore  the  best  friends  he  could  get;  they 
might  all  say  what  they  liked,  all  the  wed* 
ding  people  knew  whom  the  Dominie 
fcad  to  blame  for  Fergus  taking  on  for  a 
3Vo  and  forty  mon :  he  thought  he  could 
tandte  the  claymore  fas  well  as  the 
shears;  and  the  bayonet  he  would  soon 
.earn  to  use  as  easily  as  he  took  up  the 
hodkiik"  It  was  in-  this  strain  Fergus  went 
on,  before  the  poor  distracted  father  could 
<men  bis  mouth. .  The  honest  Serjeant 
tpok  Mr.  Maclean  by  the  hand*  and  de> 
dared  he  was  guiltless.  Fergus  cam*  oi 
himself  and  threatened  if  he  did  not  enlist 
him,  to  teB  St.  Clyde  when  he  returned 
torn  the  wedding.  The  tears  trickled 
down  the  old  father's  cheeks,'  and  erery 
%edy  there,  but  Fergus  felt  pity.  Nothing 
would  move  Fergus's  resolution :  next  day 
he  was  sworn  in  with  the  other  two ;  and 
fte  Serjeant  announced  to  bis  recruits  that 
ft.  Clyde  had  got  his  complement  of  men 
tfnd  they  should  march  on  Friday.  Friday 
Came:  all  the  men  were  at  the  rendezvous ; 
hot  there  were  many  there  besides  them. 
The  recruits*  (so  in  number)1' were  aH  the 
iM  of  jmfe  mot,  tat.  respectable  people ; 


an^  poverty  did  not  the*  MfhiMi 
against  pnrenoa»  aifeetioev  The  sons"  to*, 
when  the  porting  averttmg  oatoe,  fetf-oWr 
had  the  hearts  of  obvMrem  Every  mother 
was  there  weening  and  unmeant  ug  the  lot 
of  her  bairn  ;  every  mtbevws*  there ;  sod 
there  was  no  brother  tre  sister  staid  at 
home*  The  Serjeant  was  the  onty  man 
going,  for  whom  tears  were  not  shed:  the^r 
had  fetten  for  him  when  he  left*  Dumber- 
ton,  fifteen  yearn  before  that  time.  Thn 
march  commenced:  the  recruits  snpported 
in  one  a*ro  their  aged  and  weepmgmothei'; 
a  sister,  or  sweetheart  ckmgtofbe  other*; 
in  some  instances,  the  fetber,  and  his-  re- 
maining family,  walked  in  the  rear  of  the 
son,  or  by  his  side,  or  between  the  single 
&les  on  the  road.  It  was  in  tins*  maimer 
they  marched  to  Rethsay,  n  jeorney  tC. 
four  miles,  The  piper  of  the  regiment  sans 
not  there;  Roe*  Roy  get  half  a  eroovn4o 
chter  the  Ki*g*$  men  to  the  6ea*>" 

We  pass  over  the  affecting  scene  where 
the  recruits  come  up  to  the  Monti 
and  receive  the  worthy,  Clergyman's 
blessing;  with  that  before  the  house 
of  the  father  of  their  commander  the 
humane  and  sympethtning'  dwnorjtinn  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  tbeW  senpnot 
fof  their  Chiefs  afe  we#  dV*er4bea%  00 
various  occasions,  especially,  on  that  of 
the  funeral  of  the  Laird  St.  Clyde.  Not 
less  was  their  attachment  to  their  Reli- 
gious. Instructors :  and,  if  any  inquire, 
by.,  what  means  the  SeoJ*isb>  CWgy 
contrived  to  exist*  and  to  bring  nf 
their  famdicsy  in  those  dans,  ttefoslon> 
ing  may  be  accepted  an  a  partial  expia* 
nation  of  the  mystery. 

"  EHen  remained  m  her  nafiveisle,  on 
the  bounty  of  a  family,  whose  generous 
friendship  marked  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts.  Indeed  this  young  ladywss  looked 
upon  both  by  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  ThornbtU  an 
their  own  child  ;  and  her  amiable,  ana 
grateful  heart  left  no  room  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  good  and  kind  hostess,  to  wish  she 
had  never  entered  their  door.  Heaven 
even  blessed  the  good  man  in  his  out- 
goings and  his  incomings;  in  his  uprisings 
and  his  dbwnlyiags;  for  the  presents  of  aH 
things  in  their  season  which  came  to  his 
house,  proved  there  were  friends  to  Ellen 
all  around.  When  any  of  the  neighbours 
killed  a  sheep  or  a  heifer,  that  part  which 
they  knew  the  minister  liked*  w.as  sore  to 
be  sent  by  a  fine  little  white-headed  hoy 
with  his  mitheri  respects  to  Mrs,  Thorn* 
hill.  '  And  another  would  come  saying, 
4  My  mither  has  been  making  butter* 
of  cheese,  and  she  sent  me  cere  with  Una* 
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to  omr  now  Miss  Ellen  is.' 
sonog  lao  ha- 


Aada 
thad  just  taken  his  gun  in  bis 
fcand,'  and  '  he  hoped,*  as  he  entered  the 
manse,  f  there  had  naebody  been  before 
bim  that  morning  with  a  hare ;  the  ducks 
were  not  sae  guid  as  the  tnuir  fowl,  but 
Duncan  Munn  killed  all  thegrous:' — And 
another  "  had  a  leisure  hour  and  just  took 
]m  wand  in  bis  hand  gaed  up  the  glen  a 
wee  trittie,  and  forgathered  wi*  some  fish 
i*  the  burn,  and  the  trouts  were  a*  twae 
inches  lang.'  *  The  lada*  from  the  shore, 
4  sent  roe  up,'  said  Sandy  Mactaggart,  *  wV 
their  best  respects  to  the  minister's  lady, 
and  wad  she  accept  o*  a  string  o*  whittings, 
andtwa  three  lobsters?'  and  again,  'They 
are  the  first  herrings  my  father  tuke  the 
year,  and  he  hopes  Mrs.  Thorn  hill  wad  find 
them  unco'  nice.' — So  also,  'The  bees  had 
una  done  sae  well  the  year  aa  the  last,  and 
my  mitker  was  frichtet  the  honey  wad 
na  be  sae  guid  aa  what  Mrs.  Thornhill  gat 
f  her  am  sceips ;  but  she  wad  be  kind 
enough  to  oblige  my  roither  by  accepting 
twa  pots.'— And  in  hay  time,  '  Mr.  Thorn- 
bill,  I'll  send  oure  my  sons  the  morn,  and 
they  will  cut  your  field  in  a  day ;  they  are 
four  stout  lads,  and  they  winna  work  leas 
for  you  than  for  me*— Another,  'The  mi* 
bister's  crop  is  ripe,  lads ;  go  owe,  James, 
and  aak  him -if  he'll  let  us  cut  it  down  and 
put  it  in,  and  syne  tbresb  it  this  year* — 
Still  it  ceased  not, — '  our  carts  are  going 
to  the  town  the  morn  ;  gang  oure,  Sandy, 
and  speir  gif  Mr.  Thornhill  has  ony  thing) 
coming  frae  the  town' — And  before  the 
winter  aet  in :  '  Mr.  Thornhill,  it  is  nae 
Sunday's  talk,  bat  ve'll  excuse  me  sparing 
asf  my  sons  are  to  have  pleasure  of  carting 
Coma  your  coals  this  year'— and  this  being 
overheard,  another  is  emboldened  to  beg, 
J  The  minister  might  oblige  him  as  weel  as 
Jthers,  and  send  oure  bis  corn  to  the  mill 
aibre  the  frost  set  in  and  there  be  nae  water.' 

When  the  author  shifts  the  scene  from 
Scotland  to  London,  he  descends  to  ape 
the  mere  no'vellists  who  labour  for  our 
Circulating  Libraries.  Hj.i  devices  are 
<"  stale/  flat,  and  unprofitable/'  The 
whole  stock  and  series  of  lovers  in  dis- 
guise, If  acting  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  have 
been  consigned  long  ago  "  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  Capulets."  He  could  scarcely 
Jiave  filled  up  an  interval  necessary  to 
his  story,  with  leas  expense  df  genius. 
Returned  to  the  North,  his  portraits 
pi  a  gang  of  Smugglers  are  good ;  such 
fbings  were:  the  agency  of  their  chief 
js  useful  in  pursuing,  and  detecting, 
greater  criminals  than  himself  :  the 
peal  incidents,  superstitions,  customs, 


and  prejudices,  partly  the  eflecte  of  a 
certain  shrewdness  aid  promptitude  of 
apprehension,  partly  derived  by  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  father  to  eonj 
darings  many  ages,  introduced  in  the 
narrative,  will,  we  doubt  not,  obtain  from 
natives  of  the  Northern  portion  of  our 
island,  a  pardon  for  the  anachronism! 
of  which  the  author  is  guilty,  and  which 
betray  a  writer  sixty  years  later  than  bis 
story.  Enough  will  remain  to  enable  them 
to  recognize  in  events  introduced,  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  whoso 
"  dirge  was  the  yell  of  victory,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  flying  foe." 


A  Historical  Account,  interspersed 
with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  tH*  Bmt* 
of  Saxony,  $c.  with  a  memoir  of  the 
Life  of  his  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Christian  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Saal? 
field.  By  Frederic  Schoberl.  8vo* 
pp.  900.  price  7s*  j§d.  Ackermann,  Lon- 
don.    1816. 

Scarcely  any  thing  could  be  morn 
interesting  to  the  British  nation,  at  the 
present  moment,  than  the  choice  of  a 
consort  to  the  future  Sovereign,  that 
Sovereign  a  female.  Those  who  fancy, 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  times  are 
over,  because  the  late  straggle  against 
unprincipled  ambition  haa  terminated 
happily,  have  small  claim  to  the  gift  of 
foresight  There  remains  much  to  be, 
donej  to  raise  Britain  to  that  height  of 
prosperity  of  woicb  she  in  susceptible ; 
—we  mean  by  this,  that  general  diffu- 
sion of  happiness  and  satisfaction, 
which  may,  without  arrogating  too 
much,  be  hoped  for,  as  time  affords  ojk 
portunity.     » 

But,  in  vain  may  time  afford  oppor- 
tunity, if  wisdom  and  discernment  bo 
not  at  band  to  improve  it.  The  favour- 
able moment  may  escape,  and  the  loss  of 
it  may  reduce  whatever  hopeful  auguries 
have  been  drawn  £y  the  observant,  to 
mere  words  without  meaning,  and  good 
wishes  without  consequence.  Neither, 
are  these  opportunities  distant ;  the  ris- 
ing generation  will  see  them  either  rea- 
lized or  rejected.  When  we  consider 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  iaa 
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which  ear  own  country  takes  the  lead ; 
the    evident    depression  of   intolerant 
principles,  produced  by  public  opinion, 
andsupptirted  by  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge ;— the  general  freedom  of  thought, 
-discourse,    and   discossion  ;  the  expo- 
sure of  Jacobinism  with  its  concomi- 
tants, and. the  miseries  it  has  scattered 
among  mankind,  it  must  "be  acknow- 
ledged that  causes  are  in  activity,  the 
tesak  of  which  may  be  most  felicitous. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  the 

feneral  desire  to  repel  the  charge  of 
igotry,  for  instance,  a  tendency  to- 
wards that  universal  admission  of  reli. 
glow  ficeedwn*  which  hitherto  has  not 

been    enjoyed    by    every    country. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  progress  this 
has  yet  to  nuke  in  the  United  King- 
dom itself,  the  consequence  of  having 
a  wise  conductor,  in  a  high  station,  is 
only  short  of  infinite.     We  would  sup- 
Doit  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  not  by 
force,  or  by  fraud,  but  by  talent,  judg- 
ment, virtue,  wisdom,  generosity,  and 
firmness.      The  house   of   Saxony  is 
Protestant:  it  has  produced  some  of  the 
naont  vigilant  and  active  supporters  of 
Protestantism.    The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg  has  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
adversity  :    he  has  been   taught   in   a 
•school,  the  lessons  of  which  are  severe, 
therefore  not  easily   forgotten.      The 
property  of  his  house  was  sequestrated 
by  Buonaparte:  that  must  be  a  me- 
mento in  perpetual  recollection. 

We  might  trace  ether  particulars,  with 
which  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  uf  this 
nation  especially,  is  combined  ;—  but, 
this  is  not  the  place  for  speculations  so 
extensive  and  so  complicated.  Hope  is 
essentially  different  from  enjoyment  ; 
and  it  is  still  hope,  though  it  do  not  fix 
the  place,  or  the  period,  in  which  to 
expect  its  completion.  But,  Hope  can- 
not be  realized  without  the  agency  of 
proper  instruments ;  and  this  we  say, 
that  if  his  Serene  Highness  be  the  ho- 
noured instrument  in  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence of  realizing  those  blessings  still 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  a  great  people,  the  importance  of 
the  choice  is  so  much  the  more  apparent ; 
and  our  opinion,  that  scarcely  any  event 
could  be  more  interesting  to  the  nation, 
at  this  moment,  receives  additional  and 
incontrovertible  support. 
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I     The  present  instructive  tract,  is  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  the  Consort 
of  the   Princess   Charlotte.      It  places 
his  house  and  himself  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light.    Such  a  publication  is 
proper,  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  cannot  but  desire  acquaint- 
ance   with   the    early    character    and 
conduct  of  this  Illustrious  Personage, 
now  one  of»themselves.    It  is  a  kind  of 
memorial  of  services,  very  proper  were 
promotion  in  question :  which,  indeed, 
it  is :  for  in  our  judgment,   to  stand 
high   in  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  is  a  promotion  of  no 
little  dignity,  at  all  times,  and  whoever 
be  the  subject  of  it. 

Prince  LeopoRl  was  born  Dec.  16^ 
1790.  He  is  the  third  son  of  Frederic 
Josias,  the  celebrated  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Armies,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  against  the  French  revolu- 
tionists; who  honoured  him,  "by  uniting 
him  as  an  object  of  hatred,  with  the 
British  Minister :  and  the  accusation  of 
being  Complice  de  Pitt  et  Cobourg 
was  the  terrible  form  under  which  feu 
thousands  of  innocent  victims. 

The  house  of  Saxony  becoming  con- 
nected by   marriage  with  the  Court  of 
Russia,  it  was  natural  that  some  of  the 
sons  of  the  reiguing  Duke  should  eater 
the  Russian  service.      In  this  service 
Prince  Leopold  wasenroWed,  accortlingly* 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
(in  1806)  he   saw  his  principal  town, 
with  the  palace  of  hia  ancestors,  plan-, 
dered  by  the  French,  in  the  characters 
of  intendant  and  commandant.      The 
castle  was  stormed ;  and  the  ducal  fa- 
yiily  exiled.      During   this   period   of* 
distress,    says    Mr.    Schofrerl,    Prince 
Leopold  remained  with  his  afflicted  mo- 
ther, (now  a  widow;  for  her  fansbane) 
had  sunk  under  his  misfortunes)  who, 
but  for  him,  would  have  been  entirely 
deserted.      The   family  experienced    a 
partial  restoration  at   the  peace  of  Til- 
sit :  but,  to  a  country  mined,  and  ut- 
terly  impoverished.      The  well-known 
patriotic   sentiments   of  these  Princes, 
induced  Napoleon  to  insist  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Prince  Leopold  from  the  artoy 
of  Russia,  and  of  his  brother,   Prinee 
Ferdinand,  from  that  of  Austria.     ' 
In  1813,  the  three  brothers,  of  the 
I  house  of  Cobourg  exerted  themselves  to. 
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(he  utmost  to  promote  the  emancipation 
6t  Germany;  and  Prince  Leopold  en- 
gaged in  several  negotiations  at  Munich, 
in  Poland,  and  in  Russia ;  and  thus  ac- 

(uired  the  immortal  honour  of  being  the 
rst  prince  of  the  then  existing  Confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  who  openly  de- 
clared against  Prance, 
'  Jprince  Leopold  was  in  the  battle  of 
£utzeh,  May  zd,  and  in  various  subse- 
quent actions ;  in  which  he  conducted 
nitoself  with  great  intrepidity.  He  re* 
teived  the  cross  of  commander  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  George,  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, August  36.  Among  other  decora- 
tions, during  the  operations  between  the 
'  $6th  and  36th  of  August,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Austrian  military  order 
of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  also  in  the 
battle  of  Leipzic  the  ICth  and  ISth  Oct. 
fie  commanded  various  bodies  of  cavalry 
jn  the  progress  of  the  Atlies  in  France, 
and  entered  Paris  with  them,  March  31, 

'  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  sensible  of 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Cobourg, 
granted. ah  indemnity,  s6  far  as   the 

Ceana  they  had  at  their  disposal  would 
low.  TPrince  Leopold  managed  the 
negotiation.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  prince  so  young  could  be  already 
a  mature  and  perfect  general,  or  a 
Commander  of  the  first  rank  and  repu- 
tation ;  yet  ft  seems  likely  that  he 
■fright  have  emulated  his  father  as  a 
tokHer,  had  he  not  been  called  to  hap- 
pier conquests. 

"  The  work  before  us  contains  a  history 
if  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  derives 
interest  from  the  more  prominent  events 
find  characters  of  the  different  periods. 
To  examine,  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
History,  would  afford  but  little  enter- 
tainment to  our  readers,  nor  would  they 
be  intelligible,  without  illustration  of 
fbeir  connecting  events.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts, 
which  nark  tne  manners  of  the  per- 
fouagea,  and  of  their  times. 
'    Herrmann  I./was  a  warrior;  but, 

Tired  of  the  wars  whicti  at  the  com- 
*eoceinent  of  the  15th  century  distracted 
Germany.  Herrtnann  directed  *iis  attention 
jo  the  arts  of  peace,  and  was  a  zealous  pa- 
fion  of  some  of  (he  moat  eminent  minstrels 


of  the  fiouse  of  Saxony.-  flRf1 

of  that  age.    ^he  principal  6f  these  *wa§ 
Heury  von  Veldeck,  a  man  of  tickle  birth* 
and  high  in  oJBce  at  the  court  of  the  land- 
grave.   His  cliief  poetical  performance  vveji 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  fine*),  with  whkti. 
be  interwove;  the  achievements  of  the  em-: 
peror  Frederic  I.    The  others  were  named 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Reinliard  von 
Zwetzen,  Wolfram  von  Esc  hen  bach,  Peter 
Olp,  and  Henry  von  Afterdingen.    These 
men  frequently  displayed  their  talents  tit 
competitions  before  the  princes  whom  War 
or  amusement  brought  to  the  reaidenoe  of 
tfoe  landgrave.    On  one  of  these  occasions} 
they  chose  Herrmann  himself,  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  for 
their  heroes.     Afterdingen,  who  had  re- 
sided some  time  at  the  court  of  the  fliUhj^ 
characterized  liim  in  such  glowing  and  en- 
thusiastic strains,  that  W  after  ro*  4*  VoV 
gelwetde,  who  was  his  most  strenuous  op- 
ponent, was  obliged  to  aefcaoWlodfce  kit) 
superiority.    Tile  vanquished  poet,  deeply 
chagrined,  urged  a  fresh  trial.    Veldeck 
alnd  Olp  seconded  his  proposal.    Zwetxeii 
and  Eschcnbarh  wereappointed  umpires: 
and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  poetic  fury  car? 
ried  on  this  occasion,  that  nothing  less  thftij 
death  by  the  hand  of  tbe  public  execution* 
er  of  Efsenach  was  destined  for  the  cei£ 
quered  party.     Waster*  frieads,  senatblst 
that  he  wss  trot  a  match  for  Afterdiugeit* 
succeeded  by  a  variety  of  artifices  in  pre 
vailing  upon  the  others  to  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  dice.    Hib  opponents  played  false, 
and  he  lost    To  escape  hanging,  the  ap- 
paratus for  which  was  already  prepared  by 
the  executioner,  In  front  of  the  castle  of* 
Wartburg,  where  this  singular  coaspeHtieft 
took  place,  Afterdingen  fondly  toasted  am 
another  trial  of  poetic  skill.    His  demand 
was  complied  with,  bat  his  adversaries  had 
recourse  to  all  possible  means  to  disturb 
the  current  of  his  ideas,  and  with  such* 
success   that  he  admitted  himself  to  be 
overcome.    He  was  accordingly  adjudged 
without  mercy,  to  saver  the  fate  agicod 
upon,     in  this  dilemma  be  daisied  the 
protection  of  the  Isadgravin*  Sophia,  is* 
treating  that  Klsngsot,  the  most  celebrated 
minstrel  of  that  age,  might  be  appointed 
umpire.     Not  only  the  landgravine  and 
her  consort,  but  tne  other  minstrels  con- 
sented that  Klinjsor  should  decide  the 
dispute  within  a  year,    Afterdingen  Tihn- 
self  proceeded  to  Hungary,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  appointed,  brought 
back  bis  umpire  with  him  to  Eisoaacsw 
According  to  various  accounts,  Kliftgsor 
had  studied  at  RoracT  Paris,  and  Cracow  j 
and  had  attained  sucli  proficiency  in  medi- 
ciue  and  other  sciences,  particularly  astro- 
nomy, as  to  excite  the  astonishment  6f  his 
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eotempofaries.  He  had  visited  the  East, 
where  he  profited  by  the  society  of  the 
learned  Arabs  of  Bagdad,  of  whom  he 
whs  supposed  to  hate  learned  the  mysteries 
of  the  black  art,  which  in  {hose  days  had 
numerous  votaries.  "The  truth  is,  that 
Klingsor  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  l|ls  time,  and  such  were  his  poetic  abili- 
ties, thai  he  found  it  an  easy  task  to  bear 
away  the  palm  from  many  minstrels.  The 
latter,  satisfied  that  their  failure  could  hot 
J>e  the  aetitlt  of  natural  means,  without 
fritter  ceremony  ascribed  hit  superiority 
to  the  assistance  of  the  devil.  On  the  ar» 
rival  of  this  celebrated  man,  a  solemn 
meeting  was  summoned  at  Wartburg, 
ia  which  this  important  dispute  was  to  be 
decided,  Klingsor  tnd  Wolfram  von 
Eachenbach  tried  their  skill,  and  proposed 
riddles  to  one  another.  The  victory  was 
iu  general  doubtful ;  upon  winch  Klingsor 
is  related  to  have  been  thrown  into 
such  embarrassment  thai  he  called  a 
demon  to  his  aial  In  the  Jena  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  satnstrels,  there  are  ac- 
tually several  poetical  fragments,  in  which 
the  supposed  spirit  Nasiao,  is  represented 
*s  telling  tbeaeverest  truth v  especially  to 
the  clergy  on  the  infamous  system  of  in- 
digencies, the  greediness  of  the  priests, 
a\nd  other  similar  subjects.  In  those  days 
such  sallies  were  certainly  dangerous,  and 
Klingsor  seems  to  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  put  them  on  purpose  into  the  mouth  of 
an  evil  spirit  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  con* 
sequences  to  himself. 

"Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  !  and 
such  were  the  resources  of  genius,  on  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  subject  1  Was  the 
Reformation,  then,  not  -called  for?  were 
Dot  soch-xastigationsof  she  Oengj  entts 
for  it  ? 

The  weaknesses  of  great  men  are  se- 
rious evils ;  and  whether  they  be  musio 
mad,  or  ambition  mad,  or  mad  for  the 
acquisition  of  geld  without  labour  and 
commerce,  they  tstiruue  on  the  proper 
duties  of  exalted  station  ;  and  they  af- 
iord  opportunities  for  knavery  tnd  k*>- 
posture.  Of  this  we  find  a  striking 
instance,  in  Christian,  of  Eisenberg,  at 
the  dose  <k  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  prince  was  a  man  of  an  honourable 
upright  mind,  and  a  tolerable  proficient  tn 
t  languages  and  sciences.  *  In  the  solitary 
*  leisure  left  him  4>y  the  concern*  of  his  little 
state,  he  fell,  however,  into  the  reveries  of 
the  alchemists,  and  fancied  that  lie  saw 
goH  <ajtd  spirits  where  -neither  was  *e 


be  seen.  At  that  rime,  and  for  some  cen-  v 
turies  before,  it  was  a  mania  common 
among  princes  to  strive  to  increase  their 
wealth  and  importance  by  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  making  gold,  and  if  they  could 
produce  metals  of  what  was  termed  die-, 
mical  gold,  their  happiness  was  complete: 

Our  Henry  IV.  exhorted  aH  his  subjects, 
in  tour  proclamations,  to  apply  themselves 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  the  phHosn- 
phers*  stone,  that  by  such  means  the  natiao 
might  he  relived  from  its  debts.  He  en* 
courages'  the  clergy  in  particular  to  taus 
pursuit  by  the  representation,  M  that  as 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  transform 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  bleed 
of  Christ,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them 
to  convert  s  base  metal  into  one  at  uofaier 
quality."  No  sovereign  was  more  strongly 
addicted  to  alchemy,  than  the  empesar 
Rodotph  II.;  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  it, 
and  therefore  invited  to  his  court  the 
oracle  of  the  art,  the  celebrated  Sendivog* 
to  assist  him  in  his  operations.  The  em- 
peror Leopold  I.  had  also  many  of  these 
artists  about  him.  Augustus  elector  of 
Saxony,  as  we  have  already  seeo,  was  re- 
puted to  have  made  greater  proficiency  in 
alchemy,  than  any  of  these  princes.  Mar- 
grave John,  of  Brandenburg,  received  (rent 
his  favourite  study  the  surname  of  the 
AlcMtmi,  and  he  was  prouder  of  this  title 
than  of  the  electoral  dignity.  Duke  Frede- 
ric V.  of  Wirlemberg,  duke  Francis  1L  of 
Sane*L.aueuburg,  Margrave  Frederic  Ei> 
nest  of  Culmbaeh,  and  prince  Augustus  of 
Anhalt,  are  also  recorded  to  have  been 
successful  akhemists.  Prudent  statesmen, 
nevertheless,  exerted  their  efforts  to  check 
this  folly,  and  one  of  them  emphatically, 
gay*:-*-"  I.  never  yet  saw  a  'state  which 
could  declare  with  truth  that  it  had  grown 
rich  by  means  of  alchemy-  May  God  di- 
vert the  minds  and  understandings  of  all 
princes  from  sueb  vanities  and  absurdi- 
ties!" 

These  warnings  rung  in  the  cava  of  duke 
Christian,  without  producing  way  ether  ef- 
fort upon  him  than  perhaps  to  excite  his 
pity  for  the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom 
•hey  were  given.  He  osnstructrd  a  cam* 
plete  laboratory  for  his  favourite' pursuit* 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  emi- 
nent alchemists  of  his  time,  and  was  known 
to  the  adepts  In  En  aland  aa  well  earn  Gen* 
many,  hy  the  name  of  Theophilue,  abbot 
of  the  ftfesseu1  Virgin  of  Lausottz.  The 
dupe  of  many  a  swindler,  he  at  length  con- 
tracted, debts,  which  he  was  never  ablets 
discharge.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
notion  that  spirits  would  infallibly  relieve 
bim  froth  hit  enjwwsjameats,  oven  when 
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band.  God  in  bis  justice  has  tftncata]  a 
certain  term  for  our  recoocilUtioB, and  that 
term  approaches.  You  are  oboaa  to  ac- 
complish our  re-union.  Though  1  am 
bappy,  I  am  oot  yet  admitted  before  the 
throne  of  God,  but  base  hitherto  resided  is 
a  retired  place  of  agreeable  repose:  when, 
as  my  inexorable  husband  still  botea  be* 
tweeii  time  aud  eternity,  in  darkse*  a»4 
cold,  but  not  without  hopes  of  happae*.'' 
"  But  how  is  it  possible  that  — ." 
M  Believe  my  worda.  Whst  I  felt  you  is 
truth.  How  many  things  are  there  winch 
the  human  understanding  cannot  eompre. 
bend,  aud  which  nevertheless  exist!  £i. 
perience  will,  be  your  teacher  yesder, 
where  we  all  see,  feel,  and  bekew,  what 
here  never  entered  into  our  Hunted  cos* 
ceptions." 

The  Duke  was  struck  dumb,  sad  the 
apirit  thus  proceeded : 

"  We  are  rejoiced  to  find  you  chosen  » 
he  the  instrument  of  our  recetjaliauos- 
Thank  God  with  us  that  be  hsi  ben 
pleased  to  appoint  you  such.  I  give  roe 
eight  days  to  consider  of  the  matter.  I 
shall  then  return  at  this  hour  to  lean  yov 
determination.    God  be  with  you." 

The  apirit  vanished,  leaving  the  doke  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation  on  what  he  had  leea 
and  heard.  He  resolved  to  consult  Chrn- 
tian  Hofkunz,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Tor- 
gau,  afterwards  confessor  to  the  qaeea  of 
Poland,  how  to  proceed  in  this  affair— 
Hof  kunz,  with  all  hia  casuistry,  was  aot  a 
little  embarrassed.  At  length  be  wrote  to 
the  duke,  that  "  if  there  was  notbjsf  s> 
peVstitioua  in  the  business  of  the  recoadbs- 
tion,  he  might  undertake  it ;  but  he  ought 
first  to  examine  whether  he  had  eosrage 
sufficient,  and  duly  prepare  bsjueif  by 
prayer  for  the  important  duty." 

The  appointed  time  arrived,  sod  the 
duchess  again  made  her  appearance,  She 
saluted  the  duke,  and  naked  if  be  weie 
willing  to  comply  with  her  leanest  Be 
answered  that  tie  would,  provided  iicuMor 
superstitious  or  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God  were  required  of  ham. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  requredf  •»* 
the  duchess.  You  are  acquainted  with  my 
history.'* 

«  I  am." 

"Mv  husband  dealt  hardly  by  ■»  I» 
vain  did  I  solicit  his  forgiveness  on  my 
death-bed ;  he  remained  unmoved.  In 
order  therefore  that  we  may  both  become 
happy,  and  be  admitted  to  the  divine  pre- 
sence, we  wiah  to  be  reconciled.  Iht« 
already  informed  you  where  we  are  at  pre- 
sent These  abodes  we  are  now  to  leave, 
with  tqe  permission  of  the  Almighty,  ffto 


lie  waj  necessitated  to  aaduce  bis  estabitsh- 
sneot,  an*  had  but  few  resources  to  supply 
the  means  of  living  like'  a  prince  —A 
jquxnal,  in  the  duke's  hand-writing,  relative 
to  his  intercourse  with  five  supposed  spirits, 
and  the  majjnificeut  promises  made  by 
them,  is  a  singular  monument  of  human 
-credulity.  It  embraces  the  period  between 
April,  14106,  and  March,  17D0.  It  appears 
that  the  sum  promised  him  by  the  spirits, 
during  this  time,  if  fie  would  have  patience, 
succeeded  five  millions  of  dollars  in  i-eady 
money*  besides  buluon,  and, jewels  to  ten 
times  that  amount  The  journal  contains, 
moreover;  &  minute  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses to. which  the  duke  iutended  t&  apply 
these  treasures  $  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the. diamonds  and  precious  stones,  and  a 
m  caleutatioo  of  the  prodigious  power  and 
energy  both  of  the  red  and  white  multiplied 
and  fermented  tincture,**  reduced  with  in- 
credible pains  and  patience  into  tables — an 
operation  which  alone  might-suffice  to  turn 
the  brain  of  an  ordinary  person. 

If  the  supposed  appearances  of  the  spirits 
which  conversed  with  the  duke,  and  made 
him  such  profuse  promises,  were  mere  il- 
lusions of  the  imagination,  they  must  have 
been  more  lively  than  any  of  whieh  I  can 
form  a  conception  ;  if  not,  they  m*y  have 
been  comedies  that  were  acted  with  the 
deluded  alchemist  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  a  madame  von  Unruhe*  a 
confidante  of  the  duke,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  journal,  performed  an  im- 
|K>rtant  part  in  these  transactions,  and  that 
the  spirit  called  Job  was  a  worthy  assist- 
ant To  some  such  agency  may  also  be 
ascribed  the  following  adventure. 

Tu  1705,  the  duke  was  reclined  on  a 
coach  in  his  cabinet,  meditating  on  his 
mystical  concerns,  when  he  heard  a  knock 
at  his  door.  He]  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
any  person  could  liave  come  thus  far,  un- 
observed by  his  guard  aud  attendants,  and 
without  being  announced.  He  neverthe- 
less cried:  u  Come  in l"  and  a  female  in 
the  r  old-fashioned  dress  of  a  princess  en- 
tered the  apartment  A  chill  came  over 
the  duke,  but  mustering  his  spirits  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
•wake,  be  questioned  the  visitor  as  to  her 
name  antl  errand. 

M  Be  not  afraid,**  mildly  replied  the 
lady  ;  M  I  am  not  an  evil  spirit.  No  harm 
shall  befall  you.  1  am  Anna,  a  princess  of 
your  family  ;  the  unfortunate  wife  of  duke 
John  Casimir.    You  know  my  history." 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  duke  5  "  but  what 
now  disturbs  your  rest,  and  brings  you 
back,  into  the  world  T 

M  I  have  something  to  request  of  you. 
I  died  without  being  reconciled  to  my  bus- 
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selected  yon  to  promote  this  good 


ft» 


*  What  am  I  to  do?  and  how  am  I  im- 
plicated in  this  matter  ? 

*•  Be  ready  to-morrow  riteht  to  receive 
my  busband  and  me:  fori  alone  hare 
power  to  come  in  the  day-time,  bat  not 
my  hatband.  We  will  intreat  you  to  be 
the  vaapire  between  us,  to  join  our  hands 
in  token  of  reconciliation,  to  pronounce 
upon  as  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  and  then 
lo  praise  him  along  with  us." 

The  duke  promised  to  comply,  and  the 
lady  disappeared.  His  Highness  then  pre- 
pared to  gire  a  fit  reception  to  bisexpected 
Kite,  He  ordered  wax  candles  to  be 
ted  and  placed  upon  a  table  between 
tbe  bible  and  prayer-book,  doubled  the 
guards  at  the  door  of  his  apartments,  gave 
himself  up  to  spiritual  meditations,  prayed 
and  awaited  the  time  with  firmness,  thongh 
not  with  perfect  composure.  Precisely  at 
eleven,  the  duchess  entered,  lively  and 
friendly  as  ever,  and  slated  her  case  to  the 
duke.  After  her  came  her  husband, 
gloomy  and  pale,  and  delivered  what  he 
had  to  say,  in  a  harsh  and  unkind  manner. 
M  Now  decide,**  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
M  thou,  in  whom  we  place  our  confidence, 
beloved  descendant  of  our  race  I" 

Christian,  inineuced  perhaps  rather  by 
gallantry,  city  for  the  souls  that  had  not 
yet  attained  repose,  love  of  peace,  and  a 
desire  to  extricate  himself  from  the  affair, 
than  by  any  other  reasons,  decided  that 
duke  Casimir  was  in  tbe  wrong,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  be  reconciled  with  bis  beauti- 
ful consort.  "  Thoa  hast  spoken  wisely  and 
justly/*  said  tbe  spirit.  M I  am  reconciled 
with  my  wife.** 

The  duke  then  joined  his  ice-cold  hand  to 
the  warm  soft  hand  of  the  princess,  and 
pronounced  a  benediction  over  them. — 
Both  said  *  Amen  I"  and  the  duchess  kindly 
added :  M  Receive  our  thauks."  Upon  this 
the  duke  began  to  sing  the  Te  Vwm  lau- 
damus,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  bv 
both  bis  guests.  When  they  had  daubed, 
tbe  princess  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
*  Your  reward  for  this  your  love  and  good- 
ness, yoa  will  receive  from  God,  and  soon 
be  with  us.**  The  spirits  then  disappeared, 
and  left  the  duke  overpowered  by  feelings 
of  awre,  which  the  promised  reward  could 
not  fail  to  excite.  The  guards,  according 
to  their  report,  heard  no  part  of  this  con- 
versation, except  what  was  said  by  the 
duke,  neither  did  they  see  the  apparitions. 
Christian  acquainted  bis  adviser  Hofkunz, 
witb  all  the  circumstances,  and  began  to 
prepare  .for  his  end,  which  happened  about 
two  yean  afterwards.    His  chemical  opera- 


tions in  his  laboratory,  to  which  he  eJmost 
entirely  confined  himself;  had  destroyed  his, 
health,  and  he  expired  at  tbe  age  of  67 
years,  totally  exhausted  and  worn  down  to 
a  shadow. 

The  reader",  probably  will  recollect 
many  stories  not  unlike  this,  saidtohave 
occurred  in  Germany.  Our  pages  have 
recorded  several.  —  What  is.  there* 
peculiar,  to  that  country,  which  so 
strongly  inclines  it  to  the  marvellous, 
and  the  preternatural }  The  imagina- 
tion of  its  poets,  of  its  literati,  general* 
ly,  inclines  to  the  exresHve ;  bat  who 
would  have  thought  this  of  its  statesmen? 

A  Portrait  of  the  Prince  is  prefixed  ; 
and  others,  of  his  ancestors,  are  inserted 
in  tbe  work. 


A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament 
on  the  Slavery  of  the  Christians,  at  Al- 
giers. By  Walter  Croker,  Esq.  R.  N. 
Price  Is.    Stockdale,  London.    lSlfl. 

Events  lately  reported  as  having 
happened  along  the  shores  of  Barbary, 
are  such  as  every  humane,  not  to  say 
every  Christian,  heart  most  be  shocked 
at.  Whether  they  originated  in  sheer 
fanaticism,  or  in  ill  understood  rumours 
on  the  subject  of  that  association,  which 
under  tbe  auspices  of  Sir  8.  Smith,  has 
been  forming  among  Christian  Knights,, 
or  in  infuriate  opposition  to  treaties, 
lately  enforced  from  tbe  Barbary  Powers, 
by  Christian  armaments,  or  in  what- 
ever other  eaoss,  certain  it  is,  the  con- 
sequences have  been  afflicting  and  dis- 
graceful in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  is  understood,  that  the  military  re- 
volted against  the  authorities,  and  pro-, 
ceeded  to  violences,  by  which  some  bun-  • 
dreds  of  unsuspecting  Christians  were 
massacred.  When  the  whole  is  known, 
the  honour  of  Christendom,  and  of  more 
than  one  Christian  State,  distinctly,* 
may  require  a  reparation  proportionate 
to  the  offence.  Not  to  promote  this  feel- 
ing prematurely,  we  wait  for  further  in- 
telligence.  In  the  mean  time,  these 
facts  have  added  importance  to  tbe  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses,  as  to  what  they 
have  really  beheld  at  the  Barbary  Ports ; 
and  we  rely  on  the  statements  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  Mr.  Croker. 
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■asata  »  resmta*  prafaeiowe?  eYing  att 
ffcssrble  rnjtrry  lo  thoi*  neighbours,  in 
elfcfiaftee'  tif  e^pence  and  personal  ha- 
zard, is  among  the  inexpli  cables  of  hu- 
ntav  nature.  Yet  we  find  the  disposi- 
tion in*  various  nations,  by  landau  well 
a*  by  sea,  from  the  Ladroties-  which 
iaritet  the-  island  of  China*  to  the  free* 
>  a*  internal  Asia*  and  these  hv- 
pirutea  o#A#iea,  Whioh  ter* 
r£f>  aad  devastate  the'  shores  of  the 
Mftetttema*an.  That  these  should  fle*> 
rissV  ami  should  triumph  at  the  expenee 
ainaHo  tlte  dishonour  of  Christian  States, 
is  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  novelty  ; 
but,  why  should  it  be  invigorated  by 
continuance  ? 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  is  not  to 
<mr>  pur  pose :  from-  the  seoend  we  tran- 
auuibe  the  following  testimooiea : 

On*  inquiry  hito  the  purport  of  a  paper 
which  tsaw  in  the  hands  of  the  Vfce-€on- 
strl,  I  found  it  to  be  a  subscription  for  the 
ruHef  of  uearry  three  hundred  Christian 
staves,  just  arrived  from  Rons,  afYer  a 
jeawuey  of  many  days)  and  who*  after  the 
usual  cervmoity  of  brhigmt?  them  to  the 
X>ey  *  feet,  were  ordered  In  their  different 
destinations:  audi  a*  were  able  to  go  to 
their  bani,  or  prison,  wsre  *anl  there;  but 
the  far  greater  number  were  found  objects 
fer  the  lif)§[ritul,  which  Spain,  in  her  bet- 
ter days,  humanely  estanwhed  for  the  re- 
Hef  of  Christian  stoves  at  Algiers;  It  is  the 
only  chic  in  that  city.      . . 

They  were  taken  by  two  A! ferine  pt- 
vsaea,  a*«  fca  prteumed  to  cmry  the  Bngiisk 
co&surs*  «»d  a«  so  dutne>  decayed  shoes  e*v> 
liappy  beings  witfeiu  their  reach  1 

On  their  journey  fifty-nine  expired,  aad 
cine  youth  fell  dead  at  the  very  moment 
they  brought  him  to  the  feet  of  the  Dev. 
Pmce  their  arrival,  an  interval  of  only  six 
days,  near  seventy  more  have  died-! 

These  inhuman  marauders  presumed 
to  earrytke  English  colours,  as  a  fie- 
coy  !'  The  reader  starts  with  indigna- 
tion :  well  be  may  !  That  those  who 
thus  usurped  the  sacred  signal*  should 
d>spke  it,  when  honestly  displayed  by 
their  inferiors  in  strength,  can  excite 
so  wonder : — the  instance  speaks  home 
to  the  feelings  af  Britons* 

Whan  the  island  ef  Posses  waa  added  to 
the  cpp£i**fc  of  bja  Majesty's  arms,  the 


great  additioti  af  the  Ehgksu  gsttssst  ansl 
our  squadron,  occasioned  conaidevaMai 
asmiety  foi»tbe  aaesiuf  of  maiatswntiee  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  as  well  ss  of  Use? 
necessary  refreshments  and  supplies/of  thai r 
new  masters  and  benefacton*  aathey  calleft 
us.  U  was  also  a  coAaidesation  ef  each* 
moment  to  the  comroanding  oflker  of  our 
forces,  that  he  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  which  had  already  shewn  itself 
in  the  natives,  by  requesting  JBnglish  pass- 
ports to  different  PJaoee,  for  gaats*  for  the 
use  of  the  island.  These  passports  were  jsot 
only  willingly  granted,  but  an  intended* 
support  was  also  given  them ;  namely,  a>, 
permission  to  wear  the  British  Aag. 

Some  of  these  poor  unfortunate  men;  re- 
turning from  one  of  their  little  enterprizes,- 
were>  within  sight  of  their  own  island* 
hoarded  by  six  boats  belonging  to  two  Al- 
gffrine  pirates ;  the  colours  which  they 
vainly  rooked  to  fbr  protection,  were*,  by 
these  assailants,  torn  in  pieces  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  the  unhappy  crew  were)' 
dragged  to  shivery.  Such,  Sir,  was  the 
Arte  of  poor  Yicenza  Avelmo,  and  his  unof- 
fending crew  of  eleven  or  twelve  men,  who 
surely  were  as  much  entitled  to  English* 
protection  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
island  which  wore  the  English  colours!  .  » 

Oar  own  Consul,  a  worthy  man,  con- 
firmed all  I  find  heard  from  those  poor 
people,  and  gtadty  gave  me  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  T  plainly  saw  that 
he  knd  need  till  hi$  influence  to  effect  then? 
■release,  but  to  no  purpose;  hit  influence, 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  thd 
Consul  of  any  other  nation,  extendi  to 
being  able  to  avoid  insult  to  his  person  end  • 
home,  and  barely  that.  A  short  time  two, 
a  Turk  came  to  rob  his  garden  —  Mr. 
M'Doaald  had  irhn  secured  until  he  rVeard 
from  Algiers  respecting  it.  The  next  day 
an  order  arrived  fbr  all  the  Consuls  to  leave 
their  country-houses,  and  only  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  in  the  city:  this  they  promptly 
refused  doing,  saying,  nothing  but  force 
should  make  them  leave  their  habitations! 

The  Danish  Consul  a  respeotawte  and 
amiable  man,  waa  onoe  actaally  sate*  to- 
the  bani,  and  the  irons  put  on  Mm  until 
his  nation  paid  aaaaa  tributary  debt!  The 
Swedes  are  obliged  to  furnish  artists  for 
making  gunpowder  for  them*  The  French) 
government  have  sent  them  a  builder  for 
their  nsvy :  sir  told  h«  so  himsslv  1  The 
Spanish  Vice-Consul  of  Bona,  or  Ores,  I 
myself  saw  in  heavy  irons,  working  with 
the  ©the*  slaves!  Thus,  these  infiaVls 
trssapJee^u^ryoaaUtt^HghUefnafioa^ 
aad  of  uatoisv 
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*s  they  weae,  but  9ft  tbev  are :  not  of 
the  exploits  <Jf  Dragut  or  Mustapha,-not 
of  the  barrier  formerly  intended  by  the 
€trights  of  Rhodes  or  of  Malta  ;  now, 
*ot  existing  even  in  name ;  but  we 
speak  of  cruelties  practiced  on  Chris- 
Imps  of  every  nation,  and  of  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter,  involving  our  own  coun- 
tryman, nod  the  official  representative 
of  mt  Gauntry .  The  matter  is  came  to  a 
crisis.;  And  what  mu*t  be  dene*  wHl 
jwobabls/  More  long  be  fmperJy  under- 
atoad  ikum  what  kas  keen  done*  .  May 
it  pave  happily  and  friaUy  effiectnal  1 


Jkuntytt  Stemming ;  kemg  a  Series 
of  Practical  instruction,  on  an  Original 
and  Progressive  Plan,  fitc  with  twelve 
Engravings.  By  J.  Frost,  8vo.  Price 
Ss.    For  the  Author.    London.    1616. 

<Ws  have  often  meditated  on  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  man/  in  comparison 
with  the  creatures  around  him.  He  does 
hot  possess  any  one  quality  or  power  in 
an  equal  degree  with  some  which  might 
be  named ;  'but  be  combines  more,  with 
a  greater  share  of  each,  than  any  one 
that  can  be  named.  Among  other  qua- 
lities though  formed  for  loco-motion  on 
the  earth,  and  dependant  for  his  life  on 
die  air,  yet  he  does  not  refuse  the  wa- 
ter, and  some  of  bis  species  are  almost 
amphibious,  by  habit,  if  not  by  nature. 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  read  iu 
voyages  to  the  ISoutb  Sea,  of  the  natives 
of  the  many  islands  swimming  out  to  sea, 
Tor  miles  to  meet  an  approaching  vessel. 

Nor  is  this  talent  confined  to  the  male 
sex  ;  the  women  also  da  the. same  with- 
out fear,  and  without  weariness.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  nations  of  Africa, 
whose  manner  of  treading  the  water  has 
been  noticed  with  admiration  by  various 
Joyagersl  It  ia  the  pent  up  citizen  who 
foregoes  this  exercise,  withrfuany  others  ! 
equally  oataxal.  The  customs  of  eivi- 
.fized  life,  the  force  of  sedentary  em- 
ployments, the  considerations  of  con- 
venience and  inconvenience,  have  .ba- 
aishe4  the  study  of  natation  from  great 
.cities* 

*Hence»  What  is  in  itself  little  other 
thatva  dictate  sf  natuc* ia  teJpAuiaj^qd, 


BpJ>g*ost.  ■     {■§ 

f&  moat  now  4m  tnanjfat  «»«tt  tfuft 
is  to  say^  hi  order  *a  convey  the  neccs* 
aary  instruction  hi  as  short  a 'time  ^ 
possible,  it  must  be  reduced  to  regular 
rity  and  system,  that  the  memory  may 
retain  and  apply  it.  The  chief  resjsV 
si te  for  acquiring  this  art  is  setf-poeeea* 
sion;  could  this  be  wmrremted  without 
practice,  we  should  think  the.  met 
might  be  left  to  nature;  but,  whoever  ia 
familiar  with  the  water,  knows-  that  a 
sense  of  danger  is  always*  detriments^ 
aniihat  a  prevalent  sense  of  danger  is 
not  infrequently  fatal. 

If  we  bad  no  other  motive  than  (hat 
kind  of  anticipation  of  possible  utility^ 
which  the  thoughtful  will  ever  conned 
with  the  art  of  swimming,  we  should 
incline  to  commend  Mr.  Frost's  per- 
formance. But,  his  precepts  deserve- 
attention  for  other  causes,  also ;  and  m 
the  season  for  practice  is  now  arrive^ 
we  give  leave,  under  proper  precau- 
tion*, for  those  who.  choose,  to  add  (hip 
to  the  enjoyments  of  their  summer  resi- 
dence. ... 

The  art  Of  awianiag'oansien  of  Ma 
parts,  that  of  floating  above  water :  tMfc 
of  diving  under  water.  We  ■dfrfler  frotfc 
the  author,in  thinking  the  tatter  bf  great 
consequence ;  and  requiring  much  au{l 
scientific  effort.  By  way  of  rendering 
our  ref >ort  an  the  book  as  useful  as  mqy 
be,  we  extract  tbe  following  nbasiwsi 
tions,  to  which  «eoldentasaysflapaatiHB> 
parlance. 

hi  the  preceding  crispier,*  aw  floating 
4t  has  been  noticed,  tfidt  man  Is  apeefft- 
cally-  lighter  than  water;  con«*»qneirtly,'h% 
cacmot  sink,  so  sang  as  he  keeps  the  wttter. 
from  getting  taofem*  Women,  in  gene- 
ral, are  still  ft^htrr,  and  hV  is  earnestly  re- 
quested, that,  as  they  value  their  own  am 
cavity,  they  wwipay  a  particular  attention 
to  this  chapter. 

To  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  It  fll 
necessary  to  be  so  far  co'fa  ted^  as  to  nvoid 
strogfliug;  the  head  must  fee"  thrown 
quite  back,  and  the  chin  elevated  hiffssr 
than  tlie  fosebead ;  >the  breast  must  be  *  in- 
flated,  the  back  made  quite  hollow,  eusi 
the  .arms  and  hands  .kept  Jiuder  waiter. 
These  diretitieaa  being  carefvtty  observed, 
ihe  -body  wiH  settle  in  a  dtaf^iaLdipedtioat 
the  face  floating  above  the  water  ;.so  that 
a  person,  especially  one  rattier  buoynnt, 
will  he  able  to  breMhe,  end  may  prol^- 
■bly  told  out  until  as*  arrive,  or  the  c*w- 
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rent  sb«H  carry  hi  A  to  some  shallow  place,* 
But  great  care  must  be  taken,  that  the 
breast  be  constantly  inflated.  The  sub- 
ject is,  undoubtedly,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  induce  a  trial  being  made ;  but 
frequent  trials  are  advised,  in  order, to 
make  the  practice  familiar,  provided  it  is 
thought  better  to  swim  than  to  sink. 

By  thus  proving  the  buoyant'  power  of 
water,  ^courage  will  be  inspired,  confi- 
dence established,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  swimming  naturally  facilitated.  The 
experiment  may  be  made  without  deep 
water,  by  drawing  in  the  legs,  aud  care- 
fully attending  to  the  instructions. 

.Among  the  most  painful  moments  of 
life  are  those  when  a  fellow  creature, 
perhaps  a  friend,  is  seen  sinking,  and 
no  assistance  can  be  afforded.  In  such 
eases,  exertion  is  prompted  beyond 
safety ; — the  following  rules  are  worth 
retaining :  thejr  may  contribute  to  save 
both  Che  party  in  danger,  and  his  strain- 
ingly  anxious  deliverer. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
being  caught  hold  of.  If  the  swimmer  can 
seize  a  rail,  a  pale,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  to  push  before  him,  he  may  employ 
it  to  great  advantage,  as  the  distressed 
pasty  will  instantly  lay  hold  of  sny  thing 
within  his  reach,  and  may  then  be  pushed 
forward  without  danger:  or,  if  he  can 
convey  his  coat*  or  any  thiog  for  him  to 
grasp  hold  of,  he  may  be  dragged  along 
with  tittle  hazard.  If  nothing  is  at  hand; 
the  best  way  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  drown- 
ing person's  hair,  keeping  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  much  as  possible. 

Note.— The  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
pitee  of  cork  fastened  to  a  long  slender 
cord,  should  be  kept  in  every  ferry:  this 
wquld  be  found  an  excellent  instrument  in 
case  of  accident,  as  it  might  be  cast  to  the 
distressed,  and  when  laid  hold  on  would 
be  quickly  drawn  to  land.  The  cord 
should  be  wound  round  the  cork,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  greatest  readiness  for  use;  and 
'  should  have  a  knot  or  two  at  the  end,  for 
good  hand-bold. 

The  author  should  have  added  the  di- 
rections of  the  Humane  Society,  in  case 
of  accidents. 

The  plates  are  a  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  work.  - 


t«* 


*m 


•  We  remember  au  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  recollection  in  Col.  Camp* 
bell,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  his  passage 
.to  India:  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  he 
trusted  to  his  buoyancy,  carefully  retained 
bis  breath,  and  the  tide  carried  him  to  the 
shore*— Edit. 


Remarks  on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's 
Letters,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view;  Addressed  to  George  Canning, 
Esq.    By  an  Inhabitant  of  New  Eng- 
land.   8vo.  pp.  188.    Beaton.    1815. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  a  work  was 
published  in  America  under  the  tittle  of 
"  Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's  letters,  during 
a  late  residence  in  the  United  Slates  o£ 
A  merica."    A  copy  of  this  work  served 
as  a  kind  of  text  to  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive article  in  tb*  twentieth  number  of 
the  Quarterly   Review.    The  contents 
of  that  article  gave  great  offence  in  Ame- 
rica: it  was   examined  in  New  York, 
in   Philadelphia,  and  in  Boston.    The 
Boston  performance  is  that  now  before- 
us.     Massachusetts  never  was  forward 
to  defend  the  measures  of  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  war  against  Britain  :  it  therefore 
does  not  surprise  us  to  find  this  writer's 
admissions  agree  pretty  closely  with  our 
own  sentiments. 

But,  we  have  no  intention  of  reviving 
animosities  much  more  properly  for- 
gotten. This  work  might  serve  to  in- 
troduce a  view  of  much  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  American  Society.  It  is  true, 
that  the  writer  contrasts  it  with  the 
manners  of  the  "  Old  Country,"  and 
always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  ; 
but,  that  does  not  hinder  our  obtaining 
a  glance  at  what  passes  among  his  friends* 
We  might  remind  him — and  we  do 
remind  him,  that  re-crimination  is  not 
justification:  that  going  back  to  the 
times  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  his  mobs,  &c,  is  no  vindi- 
cation of  what  he  confesses :  "  We  have 
undoubtedly  scandalous  members  m  otir 
Congress.*9  Have  you  scandalous 
members  in  your  Congress  ?  the  fact 
should  be  lamented ;  whatever  be  the 
degree  of  similar  evil  elsewhere.  The 
elections  in  America,  he  says,  are  no- 
thing equal  in  violence  and  profligacy 
to  those  in  England. 

The  writer  also  attributes  other  irre- 
gularities of  America,  the  Camp  Meet- 
ings of  the  Methodists,  for  instance,  to 
travelling  agents  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land ; — and  he  denies  that  they,  or  any 
thing  appertaining  to  them*  are  half  so 
phrenetic  as  the  stories  of  Brothers,  and 
of  Johanna  Southcott,  of  pregnant  me* 
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morj.  The.  cross  of  certain  Otvgy- 
men,  too,  on  those  occasions,  do  not 
pass  without  notice  ;  and  he  even  casti- 
gates the  church  with  scourges  drawn 
from  the  confessions  of  Bishop  BuroeL 
He  adds,  in  reference  to  present  times. 

Now,  Sir.  whs*  M  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion form,  st  Cambridge  no  step  whatever, 
and,  at  Oxford,  a  very  trifling  one,  to  a 
degree ;"  when  the  student  has  "  often  by 
Euclid  alone  attained  that  object,  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  holy  orders :"  when, 
*  so  very  las  Mot  become  the  examination  for 
orders,  seal  there  it  no  mas,  who  has  taken  a 
degree  at  the  university,  who  cannot  reckon 

00  ordination  as  a  certainty,  whatever  his 
attainments  in  learning,  morals,  or  reli- 
gion ;"  when  *  the  only  qualifications  are 
to  be  able  to  construe  a  chapter  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  answer  a  few  ques- 
tioas  out  of  Grotius ;"  when  one  of  these 
young  men  to  the  questions,  "  Who  was 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  manr " 
answered  **  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
what  must  be  the  future  character  of  the 
Clergy,  thus  inducted  into  their  sacred 
office  ?  Must  not M  a  great  proportion  of 
them  be,  as  asserted  by  this  Letter-writer, 
"a  set  of  men,  wrapt  up  in  secular 
pursuits,  with  a  total  indifference  to  the 
spiritual  duties  of  their  calling?**  Is  it 
strange,  that "  many  of  them  seem  to 
consider  that  they  are  appointed  to  a  life  of 
doth  and  inactivity,  or  merely  to  Jeed  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land;  and  that  in  return  for 
immense  and  growing  revenues  they  have 
ouly  to  gabble  through  a  few  formal  ojfutt  f 
Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  reverend 
essoeuUes^  and  abettor*,  of  public  corruption 
and  profligacy  walk  about  your  streets, 
uusUencedand  uncbastised;  that  a  horse 
race,  a  fox  chase,  or  a  boxiug  match," 
which  I  suppose  are  in  the  list  of  clerical 
amusements  in  Great  Britain,  "  is  never 
without  its  revereud  attendants,  and  that 
the  man,  who  in  the  house  of  God  hurries 
over  the  offices  of  devotion,  as  beneath  his 
attention,  will  be  seen  the  next  day,  the 
noisy  toast-master,  and  songster  of  a  club  ?" 
Are  we  to  be  astonished  when  we  consider 

1  *  their  professional  indolence*  but  one  degree 
removed  from  positive  misconduct,  ss  a 
contrast  to  f ftctr  occasional  activity  at  a 
county  election  in  a  cathedral  county  town  ; 
or  that  fin  such  contests  von  have,  the  ho- 
nour of  finding  yourself  acting  in  concert 
with  deans,  chancellors,  archdeacons,  pre- 
bendaries and  minor-canons  without  number  ; 
or  that  on  such  occasions  grave,  very  grave , 
persons  are  to  be  seen,  shouting  the  chorus 
vf  some  election  ribaldry  ?' 

Con  you,  Sir,  can  any  Englishmen  won. 


der,  that  when  such  is.  the  manner  ofm- 
duction  into  the  sacred  office,  "  single  duty 
should  be  sometimes  performed  only  ever* 
other  Sunday,  at  ten,  or  even  at  nine,  ia 
the  morning,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  revelling  and  drunkenness;  or  that  » 
Clergyman,  who  gallops  to  the  chntrh.  gaU 
lops  through  the  service^  and  gallops  away) 
again  ;  that  he  has  a  liturgy  and  « ubrie  of 
his  own;  that  the  Decalogue  is  hurried  ovew 
in  the  desk  with  as  hi  tie  ceremony  us  the 
detail  of  a  fox  chase;  that  in  many  parishes 
the  whole  morning  service  docs  not  (inclur 
ding  the  sermon)  occupy  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  that  the  sacrament  should  be 
onfrequently  administered,  and  that  it 
should  be  alleged,  as  an. excuse,  that  there 
are  no  communicants;  or  that  original 
composition  is  scarcely  known  among  these 
Ministers;  that  even  their  selections  are 
injudicious,  and  so  often  repeated,  as  to  be 
quite  familiar  to  the  audience ;  Or  that 
pastoral  visits  should  not  only  be  greatly 
neglected,  or  wholly  discontinued,  butevea 
their  obligation  be  deuied;  or  that  the 
Clergy  should  be  convinced,  that  the  duties 
of  hospitality  and  of  domestic  instruction 
and  consolation  to  the>oung,the  depraved* 
the  decrrpid,  and  the  dying,  form  no  pact 
of  the  demand,  which  their  parishioner* 
have  upon  them. 

Now,  we  shall  not  retort,  as  wax 
might  do,  by  setting-  before  our  readers 
a  true  statement  of  the  condition  of  Re- 
ligion in  America,  as  confessed  by  a 
public  body,  (which  will  sppear,  per* 
haps,  in  our  next  Number] — but,  wo 
shall  remark  that  some  of  these  things 
have  undergone  a  partial  reform  ;  thai 
every  virtuous  patriot  deeply  laments  the 
existence  in  any  degree,  of  others  ;  and 
that  whoever  could  devise  a  plan  effisiv 
tuaily  to  prevent  them  would  deserve  a 
statue  of  gold  from  the  English  people. 

The  expences  of  living.  —  Tavern 
living,  in  America,  are  contrasted  with 
those  of  living  in  England ;  undoubted- 
ly much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
country;    and  we  believe    too  justly. 

The  writer's  vindication  of  the  Ameri* 
can  ladies,  we  have  too  much  gallantry 
to  dispute.  He  is  not  equally  happy  ia 
his  remarks  on  slavery  and  the  Slavs 
Trade.  America  professes  to  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  in  point  of 
liberty:  America  holds  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  ot  human  beiugs  ia 
slavery  ?  there  s  no  possibility  of  re* 
coi.ciling  this  contradiction  between  pro* 
fessios  and  practice. 
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teinly  too  bad  among  us; 
4ett  tales  derived  from  parties  to  tbe 
primes,  at  wfncb  every  truly  wise  and 
good  American  would  tremble.  As  to 
the  state  of  Warning  among  us,  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  inventions*  let  Europe  pro* 
Bounce  its  opinion.  Tbe  Continent  has 
bad  opportunities  of  forming  and  fixing 
hs  judgment,  and  tee  know  that  every 
thing  that  can  he  brought  into  compari- 
son is  always  compared  to  an  English 
article  of  the  same,  kind,  which,  as  its 
biggest  commendation,  it  is  said  almost 

When  the  writer  cowpteins  of  the 
system  of  abuse  pursued  in  England 
'towards  America,  we  think  he  mistakes 
jthe  matter ;  but,  we  insert  his  own  accqunt 
fd  what,  ao  doubt,  gay£  occasion  to  it. 

Let  me  sskyeo  in  the  first  place,  *  Cki 
teao  erit  tn    This  question  Is  with  parti- 
cular propriety  addressed  to  you,  Sir ;  a 
nan  of  talents,  a  professed  patriot,  and  a 
statesman.    This  writer  asserts,  that  the 
'Americans  indulge  an  intense  hatred  to- 
wards   Great    Britain.      Whence  is  the 
assertion   derived  ?    Is  the  [proof  found  in 
the  wari  Which  ©or  Government  has  de- 
clared against  yours?    That  our  Govern- 
agent,  independently  of  .this  act*  is  hostile 
Jo  yours,  there  can  be  up  reasonable  doubt; 
jf  by  our  Government  we  understand  Mr. 
Madison  and  his  minions.    But  even  they 
did  not  declare  war  on  this  ground.     Mr. 
Madison  wanted  a  re-election.    The  Geor- 
gians wanted  to  lay  hold  on  the  Floridas, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  an  asylum  for 
their   runaway  slaves.      Tbe   people   of 
'  SPnnncsser  wanted  to  get  possession  of  the 
jriver  Mobil*.    Those  of  Kentucky  wanted 
to  possess  themselves  of  Indian  lands;  and 
those  of  Ohio  wished,  to  be  delivered  from 
the  fear  of  savage  incursious.    The  people 
of'  Virginia  wished  to  preserve  the  reigning 
Dynasty,  and  to  keep  the  throne  in  the  re- 
gular  Virginian  succession.    By  all  these, 
orbythe  leaders  of  all  these',  it'  was  an- 
-aeoaced  fe  Mr.  Muiiio*,  as  1  verily  be- 
lieve, that,  unless  lie  would  consent  to  the 
war,  they  would  withhold  from  him  their 
jttrifrsge*    in  the  nsean  time  their  great 
/liend,' the  Einperor  Napoleon,  was  expect- 
ed to  drive  Altxaud$r  from  bis  throne,  and 
to  overrun   Russia-  with    French.  Myron- 
dions.    The  Continental  system,  was  to  be 
carried    into  complete  execution  :    Great 
'Britain  was  to  supplicate,  and,  if  possible, 
•bteiot  peace  from-  the  French  Emperor : 
and  then  all  these  sorts  of  men  were  to  see 
themselves  in  full  possession  of  their  wishes.- 


So  them  m\*G<mmm  wstegovsmd 
but  we  could  [  by  their  gnjpecti  t  wottby^iajbtjl 

After  all,  this  work  may  serve  as  a 
caution  to  the  unwary'  how  they  abase 
their  country:  every  word  they  speak 
to  Hs  disadvantage,  is  treasured  up, 
abroad :— can  seen  be  their  ioteotmi } 

The  writer  gives  the  foUowiog  history 
of  a  most  useful  insttumeni  »in  ooi 
navy :  is  it  correct  ? 

In  yoov  account  of  Hadley's  Qminnt 
you  are  equally  unhappy.  It  was  invented, 
by  a'Mr>  Godfrey  of  FHlmddpkhu  Per- 
usit  sne  to  teU  .yea  the  storfu 

A   considerable    premianv  had   ben 
offered  in  London  for  the  invention,  of  a 
Quadrant  possessing  the  properties,  which 
were  ultimately  attained  id  this.    Godfrey, 
a  poor  but  ingenious  man,  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  Business  of  forming  one, 
which  should  answer  the  description  gires 
in  these  proposals,  and  succeeded.    To  ac- 
quire the  premium,  end  the  honour  of  the 
invention,  he  engaged  a  passage  to  England 
in  a  ship,  just  ready  to  sail  from  Philadel- 
phia.   John  Hadley,  Esq.  then  commanded 
a  ship,  lying  al*.o  in   the  Delaware ;  and 
invited  the  Captain,  with  Whoth  Oddfiry 
was  to  satt,  to  dine  wtth  hhn;    After  din- 
ner he  brought  out  a  'Quadrant,'  which*  he 
cousidered*as  -superior  to  those  in  cosmos 
use.    His  guest  told  hhn,  thsttf  foe  wools' 
dine  with  him  the  next  day,  he  would  shew 
him  one,  lately  inveuted  by  *  Philadelphia*, 
which  was'  much  superior  to  his  own, 
IHudlap  consented,  and  came  the  next  day, 
provided  with  trre'nfeafus  oftakiag  an  exact 
description  of  the'  new  quadrant.    After 
they  had  dined,  the  quadrant  was  prods- 
ced,  and   Eudley  took  a  description  of  it 
His  ship  being  ready  to  sail,  he  fcH  down 
the  river  Jhat  night;  and,  having  a  very 
short   passage    to    England,  procured  a 
quadrant  to  be  made  of  the  same  structure. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  the  ship,'  in  wbich 
Godfrey  sailed,  arrived  in  England.   Here 
he  found  among  that  Class  of  people,  who 
were  interested  in  such- a  subject,  much 
conversation  about  Uadleft  quadrant,  at 
being  a  new  and  very  happy  invention,  and 
much  superior  to  .any  which  had  before 
been  known.  ,  He  procured  asigjitof  the 
'instrument,  and  fouml,  it  exactly  the  same 
with  his  own. '  Toll  may  suppose,  that  he 
was  astonished    at   this  discovery.'    The 
Captain,  scarcely  less  astonished  st  the 
grossness  of  Hie  fraud,  and  deeply  wounded 
by  this  proof  of  his  own  indiscretion,  ex- 
plained  the*uiy4ery  to  Godfrey.    The  un- 
happy man  became  a  maniac    Your  cm* 
tryma*  was,   i*fetd>..hgfi&Uk  S&    ' 
wish  he  had  been  honest 
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The  AkrfMoSkgidiiti,  Yfods^Giijfr 

Booms,  Blocks,'  an'4  Oot$$'  as  practisee* 

in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  according  tf 

.    the  . mm .  approved  taeibods  in  ,*b« 

•    Merchant  service,  6ta,  'With  aseeei 

•<  -rase  vefame  of  largeeagraving*.    fte* 

cond  edition,  price  tf .-'  Steel  "and  God? 


%1  It*  it  were  not  tot  shame,  now  could 
the  Whole  corps  tifPanorarawtr  confess, 
this  efcey  hav*  met  with  a  book  on  which 
the*  are  Ju*>conipetent  to. give  an  -dpi* 
mop,,  U^Jt  not  besought  that  a^  of 
them  are  laml-lubfcers,  who  know  ;not 
what  a  mast*,  or  a  yard  }i  made  of  j  hut 
rather,  thai  the  treatise  on4  the  table,  de- 
ma*o>  4b^iudgmiW  <lf.  pfwtfical-  men ; 
o/  area,  p- bo  be*$  sprveo^*  long  apprea* 
WWW  MM»#  *#**<*<*  operative  me* 
tkfWic^fnj  %W*;^ir^aUy  fia>  The 
djiuen^ns/pf  .roasts,  |he>  composition  of 
mai**  rnade  ou^ot  save**).  ir*ea>  the  eon* 
itexvsp  of  the  twfeer.aropef  for  Ihe  .pur* 
potfig  temight-ftri  psoportions  of  thorn 
MMlif^aa&ihle  .^afO^  of  .vessels  of  every 
sisenrwbich  are.  treated  qa  in  this. work- 
Can  only  be,  (accurately  known  by  those 
whose,  o'aily  sWdy  and  application  has 
become  aabjt.  These  particulars  are 
moreover  liable  to  chants,  and  it  may 
well  be  supposed  ,that  in  a  nation  so 
nautical, as  our  own,  variations  will  take 
place  from  time  to-  time»  and  under  the 
character  of  improvements.  That  there 
has  been  room  for  improvement  is  clear 
from  the  following  6rders;  and  that  there 
still  is  room,  may  be  surmised  without 
offence :  for,  to  say  no  more,  why  might 
not  some  of  these  regulations  be  gene- 
ratty  adopted  in  merchant  vessels,  and 
thereby,  difficulties  which  occur  in  fo- 
reign ports,  or  under  distressing  events, 
be*  met  with  greater  readiness  than  is  at 
present  possible?  -  M*  consider  these 
orders  as  interesting  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  navy  :  and-  therefore  insert  them ; 
especially  as  the  work,  however  import- 
ant and  laudable  does  not  allow  of  an 
extract. 

London,  April  24, 1816. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  present  date,  on 

dera  have  been  issued  for  the  following 

.  important  alterations  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Vol.  XV.  Lit.  Pa*.  21.  N.S.  Jexyi816. 


'  Toe  Fore  end  Main  Masts  of  all  ships' 
a^vm  future,*  to  be  so  much  alike  as  to  an^ 
saver&heaefcosjieY.  Taesamemlsfr  ib  he 
ohserveA.^Miremd  td  the  Topmastsrmni 

^rt/5esoaptimi,yar4s,  .  ,  j      .  vrt  ., 

t<T6e Blocks  at  the  Heelsof  Topmast*  asm 
to  he  discontinued ;  particularly  in  lioe-df- 
CttUesffiW^3  *      ,  "        , 

TbeTo^ikststo  be  dabe  of  as  small 
stkkta^peiabt*;  and  the  sfceaVe-  note  Wbe 
pmcad'iBsnsai.rhfi  neeL< *  The  ssee^mm?* 
*»  ml}Jtmte  tJtoughtiaenrer.  to  the,  but* 
a^  tj^w^o^tteu^k^di^misMr  Ott^f 
as  sojee  of.fhe  rough  sticks  will  wor^.  buyer 
one  way  than ^  the  other,  in  the  upper  ,jiuap- 
fers;  and  thereby  increase  the  circunofetence 
of  the  wobd  where  strength  is  so  requisite, 
tUladditionalwood  is  *o  be  left*  sOas  to 
ppve.tbc  mail  an  aval  circumference.  An 
UVui  hoop  is  Ly  be  placed  kluw  the  sbtave- 
^ile  fuiif  above  the  lie  l-p  late. 
#  The  Caps  of  1  opina&isare  to  have  a  semi- 
circle cut  at  the  after  pan,  with  an  iron 
dump  to  fit,  so  as  to  admit  of  getting  a  top- 
lAIUm-rimst  up  abaft  the  touraast,  itueees* 
Smry,  when  in  chase. 

ti  JupS  ami  1  naiie-tzves  are  to  be  platted 
uWoe*tb,,and\  titeefter  part  of  die  for* 
ana  majn  tops,  js,  to  be  eighteen,  inches  wider* 
and  -the  after  dart  of  the  jnuen  top  one  foot 
wider,  than  at  the. chain- plate  for  the  fore- 
most shrouds.  The  inside  of  the  Tops,  on 
each  side*  by  the  part  called  Lubber's  Hole, 
is  to  have  a  flap  and  hinges,  so  that' a  top* 
gajU^Ut-yard,  mast,  or  a  topsail,  may  pass 
within  it. 

Driver-Aootns,  as  ttsed  in  1806,  are  to  he 
reducwl  two  niches  in  every  yard.  The 
length  of  the  gaff  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
sail,  and  three  feet  added  thereto,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  signals. 

The  Heete,  of  Jib- Booms  are  to  be  left 
square,  in  order  to  serve,  occasionally,  foe 
mizen  topmasts ;  add  the  Hearts  to  be  pre- 
pared conformably  thereto. 


The  Mountain  Boy :  a  metrical  romance* 
By  John  Bird,  Esq.  Svo,  price  9s. 
Underwood,  London.    I8l6. 

This,  says  the  Advertisement,  is  the 
first  essay  of  an  inexperienced  Muse ;  it 
modestly  claims  but  "  to  afford  an  innin 
cent  amusement  for  a  vacant  hour."  Jt 
is  impossible  to  treat  harshly  pretensions 
so  little  presuming.  Those  who  look  in 
the  Mountain  Boy  for  the  higher  style  of 
romance,  and  for  supernatural  events, 
will  be  disappointed :  neither  is  the  vei- 
sification  of  that  impassioned  description 
which  thrills  through  the  heart,  and  do 
V 
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notes  a  P**t  who  cftfnpaffils  *f  lfc#W 
of  hi*  made*,  wMiffipri^l  no**' 
to  Jtnir  ^dgsjassv    .1B*>fmm>m 
adfchani  sinnt  goad  bans;  and  tte  -w 
is  easy.    The  story  H*t  the  feoit  *f  be 
ffigseeh  ftrrudgh  too  eaVl*j  df  suggest- 
ing machinery,  not  afterwards combined 
«W»*W*Jl  w^b  ewntyj^ajjd  of  dejpict- 

imwmm*  m»t,m*#h  «fc<*e  of.jhe 

rosmtra  and  sha  psapie,  whose  she  sosne 
inlaid.  On«^MNl«fCakAM«%«iis)0r 
the  dominion  '***&*  fiipeitfdfit  In  ftrt? 
sixteenth  teJntttfy,  misfortdnc couM  have 
met  wifli  Ho  sttcn  re^remen^  as  fly  wrtn 

{etoaWojtd  bojnnwecaaiibk*  .Neither 
km  mm  ymmt  enpmni  **  ths>«akt*  an 
■wisiisii  compieury  lopagnali*  to  tMtjH 
and  r the  *haw«W •  haWtoette 
to  the  *tx,  witt  $c  adventures 


fftsninW      ttae 


dnsejy  to  certainty  <c»n)paie  Lit.  pA„t 
O.  &  Vol.  II.  p.  tbf9'  &c),  that  to  little 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  Bishop 
Burgess's  opiriicfn  coincide*  with  otir*s: 
—but,  this  implies  that  «he  truth  pet* 
tented,  into  Wales*  sod  the  west,  while 
the  Pfmmm  ampm  London  jwat  u* 
chained  into  a  Cufhedral. 

i        ■    ,  — >Um- 


Bent  on  that  fi%qj^.wer?vl>Wh 
ft*  ]t  is  jnoft'  W  JW*  W  **  Nilfcks, 
that  ooowho  knows  UuaooMftUy^codW 
fcnve  pished  inejawetk  My  esqsecintion 
*f  nesMadiag-nis  aende*  of  eutir*eeiHy? 
— fcf,  wfter  ett;  tlw  Mountain* Bey- it a 
jirt|  artd  Jdtto,  though  accustomed  to 
tu£  jt  tW.  oar,  is  Jujiet,  s?ifli  all  tfieje- 
iWcy  >nd  frscimaiona  of  ti*  most  ela- 
ganloffceritfvif. 


A9SS«9BS9S9 

tfaswM:  a'Reviewof  Aner* 
ican  Unn*riani*m.  pr  History  of  the 
rise  e^«ro£BCs*iof  Uotta^  Churches 
an  Asnetto«*xmelad  fomtbePano* 
jVlwva  periodical  work,  published  tt 
Boston,  North  America.  William*, 
London,    1315. 


j<  Panubr  &miiptimqfj$i.  JPanf a  Getee- 

•  W;  iutlodtng  a  tniettisnsfy'af  the 

|  old  and  new  cathedra),  explanations 

-of  the  monumWaJ  designs,  end  other 

ihterestinf<pavtkr«laia.    Prioe  It.  «d- 

■*  ttivingtons,  London. 

•  A" neat  manurf'tbr  visitors  who  deiir* 
,  fafihsf  stfw^aiatssfe  with  *to 


noble  structua*  than  what  is  rattled  owr 
By  rote.  The  particolars  of  the  paint- 
-rags  in  tficdoHi^-ttfeinicffj^dnsori  the 
^nonume*  Ikier*  eretled;  **e  isacfed 
service  perfbrroed,  the  dimensions,  Ac. 
arc  what  intelligent  persons  would  wish 
fo  rVtain  in  a  more  permanent  form  than 
memory  a!R>rds. 

AVe  coulif  have  spared  the  information 
that  (Christianity  •*  certainly  Aourished 
tinder  tha.  British  monarch*,  and  in  the 
•oecohd  cenrttry  London  was  an^archie- 
piscopal  *see.n  Hrs  some^vhat  sjarptsssag 
that,  when  the  histora  of  theiatrodwetion 
of  ChrUtianity  into  jBrilai*  has  been  n> 


.  The  «atssre.  of  this  pamphht  nsy 
sasiiy  *U  understood  from  in  tMe;  it 
cosBptsstos  antraets^wosa  tetters  wntmi 
itv  icoiMMieWoa,- '  between  sneodV  ef'las 
seoDiDenis  TBtenva  >for9  tn  wsucd  tonr 
system  <£  anhiBlteffaig  is  described  fe 
strong  fcoloatft.  As  these  were  pritsti 
fer  si  long  white,  rise? oblicatkmof  thesi 
Wt  a4iisstoct  form)  has  «awsnl  ceansV. 
ttthsa  siwslisa  aawisig  sJhrre%oas  world 
in  Amesiea.  They  have  Jg»vin  eedsW 
to  -'setene  resMrh%  ftosji*  Oke  pen  of  the 
editor  of  the  ftfnopltst ,'  and- these  are  the 
more  galling,  as  they  are  supported  By 
extracts  of  undeniable  atrtbotity,seteetd 
hem  .docosaeiHs  furnished  by  the  Sod- 
aim  then*****  ^Wd  have  not  we* 
whwt  the*  gentlemen  of' that  persasm 
have- oifefed-  in  teplyi  of  rather  m  pal. 
Hatten  j  no  doiibl,  time  will  shew  iL 


Tint  DUemm  on  the  C***f*k  M 
mat  Ghamm.  nnd  she  dntieaof  Man  to 
them,  fy  J.  Hmnptre,  B.D.  I^mo. 
price  Ss*    Darton,  London.    181^. 

We  m*  tar  from  thinking  lbs  subject 
treated  oft  in  these  Dtscnmaes,  ettber  o> 
Tud»  or  tHifttVoaistig  inwawennon  of  s 
CbsMs^ausVilnry.  ^ncperihekss,  weaw 
ceiveiianthnd.iho  preacher.honi  a»sft 
of  a  visit  of  Prince  William  of  Glocesnr 
to;rJse(Uw*saUy  of  Cambridge!  (as  hsp- 
paned  sshenibfs  d%:sa»gsa»jw<klwtnd, 
May *8,  l?96y)  «a» sastoi^hedsnbjsct  be 
would hgve<heaeny ^snthsw  mm* fsaws 
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;  *,  <*t*w!y  ityuiy >us ;  ft  st*js  equally 
'ajth  theaword*    Mr.  &Qhserv*v    ■ 

SSMSO  WMB^H  eiO  iWam^^^W^y  ^MSHteWS 
tO*S*tJ|Vy  WT  «**.  *h0  Ml#V«*ilNtl».  flfep* 
of  Goti,  SVH*  «tlt  Seka<tbe  WOUUe  to  tMMMf 

;iV  tha*  tt»  etaieg  of  aesb  is  (awash    DM 
frtq+tnty  ae#  the  mmsturt  of  this,  eowever, 


<b<rfftwfk  Mr  £%ta»«et  *»%»f 
f*c  fa  to  be  rtprmxd*  Andof  this  many 
are  guilty,  in  various  ways,  without  coov 
premising  their  character  among  the  pub- 
lie  by  any  overt  act  of  cruelty.  Says 
the  Preacher,  very  justly, 

Protection  may  be  said  id  be  particular, 
or  general;  tint  is,  particular  being  showa 
to  the  animal*  under  our  own  immediate 
care ;  or  general,  as  a  governor  or  com  moo 
member  of  the  community,  whose  duty  if  it 
to  wafefc  ao»  aot  for  e*eefdl  goad,  ****** 
that  the  animals  enjoy  all  those  privileges 
and  comforts  designed*  them  by  Ate  Great 
Tather^of-AB.    And,  hare*  hf  every  coon* 


ttytfaoajftfror 
who 


r  swleaadmahttthe  Jawa*  ato  to  take eare* 
that  the  laws  coinasauded  by  Gad  mate* 
likewise,  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  [and,  and 
tnat.tbey  be  regularly  aad  ponctuaily  raifill- 
ed.  There  are,  certainly,  many  gcod  laws 
in  tab?  toontr>  fat  the  piotettioo  of  ani- 
maJ»;>fjft*VW  m  great  tew  of  thw&v*sf* 
pess^eossaa/ttSBM  najsesveoT  •  *  naveao  arts*' 
fjBSjaw  meepmg,  tSMtt^IomoeraeLihe  treet- 
aaaa*.  o£  k*r**$  ia  Jthuh  cofctffy,  to  ho  a 
SATfo^L  »i  a.  I  say  a national  st*  he- 
cause  it  is  of  such  extent,  so  well  known, 
and  sanctioned  "by  the  ruling 'bowers  of  the 
atffioo,  ctotrary  to  ih*  existing  fowl  The 
Jsmoav%s?ia*s1e}  ia  the  country,  it  *  to  be 
beam^w  tsavamas  peifr  «w)oy  taw  re*  of 
u);Jftaft*  what  ss  tw  .b* said  of 


those  poor  anifceh*  who  rm  opeejpur  roads 
ia  travelling,  in  mail-coaches*  ia  stages*  in 
waggons,  and  in  die  carriages  of  travellers? 
X'rAoa?  of  respect 'to  the  law  of  God  is,  lri- 
Jeerf;  made  th  the  metropolis,  by  no  letter* 
coming  in,  and  none  going  out;  Upon  that 
%*\nj%    ^HaT  fne CBtnBg^w  aBw  axSrwSpwHff  fun, 


observe  and  enjoy  .the  holy  rest  of  the  Sa> 
lasaV  Sorely,  such  a  conduct  is  tr&inj 
with  Geo. 

We  ire  not  altogether  of  opfnidn  with 
(he  ancient  Jew*,  who  would  not  even 
defend  their  lives  oo  a  Sabbath  day ;  hut, 
we.  are  of  opinion,  tjiet  those  whp  unae- 
ce*$arily  cause  their  horses,  dec.  to  labour 
oa  the  Sabbath,  have  a  crime  to  answer 
Sox*  ifaadditMHi  to  that  of  violating  sacred 
timo;.  j  and  they  usually  do  aassror  lor 
h,  so,  the  posture  of  their  affairs. 

It  Is  is  well  known,  that  tome  have 
stvoplofl  the  use  of  animal  flesh  as  food ; 
not  so  thin  Divine:  he  knows,  though 
he  had  not  noticed  it,  thatdiisfeatc**- 
aaatefr  rtfooir*  food  of  different  qualMe*  ? 
and  to  vrhef  he  has  said,  he  m\Ai  have 
added,  tiau  fat  hotter  climates  tm  meat 


it  another  question,  aad  must  rather  be  de- 
termined by  eoe  vemerwe;  and  by  the  pay* 


s>hsnavoa>  aowaaaa&vaaa 
fo.tawy  bo  -ssaw^  in  goaorsi,  that  shorn  who 
have  saw  saeaav  e/esajag  adnaai  fbod^ooaW 
mwsdy  eat  too  mock.  vlerothenchto>ea| 
fes»i  and  the  poor  enabled  to  procure  over e* 
both  csasses  would  be  the  bettef  rev  it.  la) 
particular  oon^aaeioas  aatv  tempers,  avlbe 
hwwwj  me  wavuiwW)  *an  ewvjre  anecveewnsu 
90  ssawty  'sta  wum  sjou*  snax  veriawaassj 
la^sors,  alight  bo  advwabie.  Iostaaoea 
have  bean  awowo  of  aw#ry  teavpore  bavag 
cored  by  hviag  open  the  food  aasigoed -  ua 
our  mtbers  of  the  world  before,  the  flood— 
the  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  tM  it  to 
dbserved,  triso;  fha<  whea  aaisjaw  food'  is 
ivaNsvmirwlHnj  ieeaJled  A%A>  ealieff  by  po- 
or psvfatatiow,  its  ttl-cn%t*  are 
and  that  aH  nmtte  of  meat,  by 
_a  hn^qaaoi^  into  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  fssswge,  h»  nodoobt,  a  saa„ 

The  important  truth,  however,  should  bo 
suggestedto  our  minds  whenever  we  eat 01 
chat  which  once  had  HA— that  it  is*  not  the) 
food  orig^nalff  dmigiied  for  us,  and  fSvea 
to  ao  by  ombvaoaai^mher,  in  a  state  of 
mnoeeOce,«-4bat  it  is  sat,  which  has  brought 
alawTv'iato  the  world  to  mmmah  at  wall  oa 

till  after  the  all,  to  prenguie  the  g/eat  sacri- 

tice  foir  sin ;  and  t|ie  eating"  of  flesh  araa  not 

-  *^_  -        si  u  permitted  till  after  u  the  world  of  the  un- 

and  oetthar  otiveta,  tiwvaa^sa^.aoy  heeees,  ^odlv'*  had  lawn  destroyed  by  theflood,-* 


that  the  mrtder  dispeasatioo  of  the  geepot  hi 
reavoseoted  and  omihvmed  to  ua  ay  ao  sss> 
e^aaV  sacrifice*  aad^  tat  Xssao  ejosa/rosv 
tkejtrnnintimsftte  *wri*\"  atvos  place  to 
xns  Bgaaaor  ura>  (John  wuM.}  Mat(. 
uvi.  a^.). 

We  are  aot  pleased  with  thia  writer^ 
aHuaioa  jo  the  **  aatare  of  animals  as 
corrapf/  Only  rational  powers  can, 
propiriy  aaeakiog.  eaereiaa  volition;  aad 
the  seat  of  corruption  in  rational  poweta 
is  the  will.  But;  we  are  displeased  with 
his  admission  of  beatte  into  heaven ;  and 
hit  reference  to  the  four  beast*,  around 
the  throne,  in  the  Revelations.  Hp 
knows  better;  and  should  not  haveap* 
peared  to  coantaaance  a  vulgar  enor. 

The  cause  of  the  Brute  Creation  has  beea 
vs^reatadly  before  Farliaiueat,  aad  has  been 
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•  theme  far  the  eloquence  of  l^rd  Erskme. 
An  annual  sertridn  ha*  been  foaoa'ed  ml 
Batb,  iirTtehat?  6f  the  Animal  <*tet!6u,  and* 
another  at  'See Ifcawapt  on  «  a  society  has,  been 
estabHsbed  at  Liverpool,  for  Che  empresti 
purpose  of  piwasing  smelly  to  Brate 
GMatoata;  and  it  ia,  also,  one  -oft  tbe  ob* 
jeete.of  she  Society  <fer-  the*  fieysrteseion  of 
Vide* *  Sever*)  valuable  -weeks*  havei  been 
pabttshed  on  tbe  sebjees  x  saaongst .  vahich* 
■met  be  mentioned  Mr.Jfmmg+Jimg  «*> 
geavmirfy  ia  Amm*k+  published  on  10084 
severe*  of  tbe.  Strew***  .pfeeafeestat  the* 
befoeermeatieued  plaeet ;  .and, also,  one 
preached  by  Dr.  Barry,  at  Beading;  and, 
tbsoeh  bwV  not  least/  Mr.  Frpti'M  Poem  of 
i/ie  Lower  World.  Should  these  DiscoessesY 
tone  expanded  and  revved,  tend  to  promote 
the  tame  food  caase#.the  anther  will  account 
hanself  happyand  honoured  in  his  work.  . 
Profkee%  p.  yL 


U  , Tbe  b^t.aM  pries**!  peiiof  ibe* 
ork  are  the  Example*,  "  translated  1h\ 


jt  Short  Introduction  (a  the  Grtek  l*m~ 
"  guage;  containing  Greek .'  precepts,'  a 
•  apeech  of  Clenrcbos,  from  Xenopbon'a 
-  Anabasis;  and  tbe  shield  of  Achilles, 

*  from  Hosnert  IWad.  8v&  nrice  8s.  fid.1 

*  Murray,  Loodoo,  *18l£.  .  ,  , 
Thetc  can  be  no  objection  to  conveys 

ing  an  acquaintance4 with  tbe  Greek  lan- 
guage, direct  from  plain  English,  to  you  tb 
who  have  previously  acquired  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  tbe  parts  of  speecbjsnd 
tbeif  relative  dependence;  although*,  it 
may  generally  be  stroposed.  chat  few  will 
desire  to  understand  Greek,  to-  whom  the 
fnore  familiar  and  more  useful  Latin  is 
unknown.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
the  mind  and  memory  of  children  are  tod 
often  burdened  with  tbe  stores  of  Jearn^ 
ing  they  are  bound  to  carry ;  and,  there-* 
fore,  every  attempt  to  lighten  the  load  is 
commendable.  Tbe  grammatical  part 
of  this  tract  is  confessedly  from  the  Eton 
grammar ; — the  notes  are  new,  and  might 
bear  much  catrvatstnfr  among  fhg  learn- 

* '  By  the  Re>.  Charles  Daobeny,  the 
ReV.  Legh  Richmond,  and  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Want.  There  is,  also,  an  eacellent  lit* 
He  tract,  published  by  Rivingtons,<6ic.  price 
3d.  entitled,  u  Thoughts  op  the  Duty  of 
Mercy  and  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  die  Brute 
Croaton,"  taken  from  an  8vp.  volume  on  the 
same  suhject,  by  t)r.  Primatt,  published  in 
1T76.  'With  these,  also,  should  be  mehtion- 
ed  Mr.  Parkinson's  M  Dangerous  'Sports  f 
and,  hi  a  very  .humble  way,  tbe  Vocal  Re- 
pository Tract,  entitled!  A  fiord  for  {he 


.w< 

berally  ainf  literally  C  witK  the  gram- 
'matical  analysis.  Tbe  plan  might  be 
greatly  extended,  and  .coujd  hot  fatf^ 
when  rendered  popular*  of  spreWipg. 
among  us  the  principles  of  a  language,' 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  to 
the  liberal  mind,  from  a  variety  of  cauaea.j 
.  gggggg=Bggg=gg=BgggggssgsaBg> , 
Qfarvrtious  on.  tho  Chancery  Bar,  pp.31* 
Taylor  and  Heasey.    London.    181ft.    * 

If  the  writer  bad  not  protested  that  be 
has  no  claims  to  promotion  a|  tbe  Bar, 
and  that  be  ia  not  even  in  fj-ngres*  te.itV 
we  should  certainly  feat*  thought  biany 
to  tea  junior  cVunsel,  who  finds obttaW 
cles  to  his  own  advancement  in  the  sta- 
tionary situation  of  bis  elders  in  tbe  pro* 
!  fessji4)*  Since  this  pamphlet  was  pub*' 
lished,  something  eas.ueen  done,  and] 
mope  baa  been  said,  by  the  Court,  it* 
favour  of  J unior Counsel,, who  wiU  bare* 
after  be'  called  onv  if  we  -rightly  urtder* 
stand,  to  conduc*  causes  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  absence; 
of  their  Seniors,  w(ho  should  lead.  Tola 
wjl\  ,ajbrd  opportunity  for  display  of 
talent,  end  cannot  Jail*  of  being  eemce- 
able  to  merit.  *  Several  promotion* 
aotong  tbe  elder  Counsel  have  been 
lately  made  ?  and  perhaps  more  are  con- 
templated. .  Tbe  parrtpblet  is  well  writ* 
ten;  and  ^writer  is  no  novice  .ill 
prqfeuxmahtk**. 


IJT«RARYT*«rjISTER. 

'**     000*B0»**0 

Jarasm,  Edihr*,mdPmb&ik*tfm*p*tic¥hrtm 
rtijmekod  U forward  to  ta«IJtemrylhui#rasBa. 

•  Omce^po^m^  tkttiOn,  oriceg,  mod  mfker 
parficulan  of work*  ht  kmod,  *r  pmbMsked,  Jbt 
iotertinmtkUdtportmHUtflktwvrit. 

•  *    -    •  #*#-•*•«..        »  •' 

woaks  AKHouiicco  poa  poBLitAiioir. ' 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Biographical  Mirroor,  which  was 
connneneedsoniaay  years  ago,  by  the  late. 
Sitveatar  Harding,  basot  length. Dean  com* 
pleted  by.  his  sou,  Mr.  G.  P.  Iiajdsaa>{.  bp 
the  ^publication  of  a  sixth  and  cpncTu4iBg 
part.  The  whole  work  now  consists  of 
three  volumes,  quarto ;  illustrated  by  l$6 
portraits  of  eminent  persons  shat  haTe  ndver 
beibre  been  engraved,  and  rendered  peon* 
iiafiv  interesting  by  tbe  btograpnical  akatcjasa 
of  the.  parties  represented ;  in  wlncb  the  al^ir 
lities  bfthe  late  Mr.  Malonef  Mr.  WaldroW 
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and  Me*  Bfsjrley,  |*m 

cession,     . 

FXKl  Agf*. 
The  Selection  of  Engravings  from  Baron 
Deoon's  celebrated  Description  of  Egypt, 
proceeds  rapidly  in  its  publication.  It  will. 
comprise  in  twent^one  tarts,  at  five  shil- 
lings each,  in  la?|e  folio,  the  following  sub- 
jects:—A  Portrait  of  Deoon,  being  the  first 
ever  poblUlied— five  plates  of  Geographical 
subjects,  Maps,  $c.~fifty  plates,  comprise 
iajr  ninety-nine  subjects*  views  of  Temples, 
Buildings,  &c.  ancient  and  modern,  and  in- 
teresting or  remarkable  natural  objects — five 
plates,  containing  one  hundred  and  eight 
subjects,  Antiquities  pf  various  kinds— eight. 
plates,  ninety  subjects,  Portraits  of  remark- 
able Natives,  Modern  Dresses,  Customs* 
Ire— fifteen  places,  containing  sixty-eight 
•objects,  Architectural  Details,  Geometri- 
cal Elevations,  Plans,  &c, — twenty-nine 
plates,  inclining  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  HieroglyphicaL  subjects,  relating  to 
Astronomical  Science,  Divinities, .  Ancient 
Costumes,  Sacerdotal  Habiliments,  Sacrifice]. 
Implements;  Mifitary  Ensigns,  Arms,  and 
Accoutrements  ;  Rural  Employments,  Mu- 
sical Instruments,  Household  Furniture,  His- 
torical fie*  reliefs,  &c.  This  work  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Tiie  History  and  Antiquities  of  Westminr 
iter  Abbey,  which  was.annqunced  a  few 
months  ago,  bv  Mr,  J.  P.  NeaJe,  is  bow  in 
rapid  progress ;  the  first  part  being  adver-. 
toed  for  publication  in  autumn. '  The  eutire 
work  will  form  two  quarto  volumes,  of.  500 
pages,  embellished  with  fifty  plates;  the 
jester  part  of  which  will  be  elaborate  inte- 
nor  views. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be  pub- 
lished,, in  t»o*?oljuii»f^4to*  price  61.8s.  in 
boards,  illustrated,  by  numerous  fe*imiles 
of  scarce  and  interesting  specimens  of  the 
art;  and  further  enriched  by  impressions 
Iran  original  blocks  engraved  by  Albert 
Barer,  An  loqniry  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Engraving,  upon  Copper  and  in 
Wood ;  with  an-  account  of  engravers  and 
their  works,  from  the  invention  of  Chelco- 
graphv  by  Maao  Finignerra,  to  the  time  of 
Marcr  Antonio  Raimondi ;  including  obser- 
vations on  sosae  of  the  first  books  orna- 
mented with  wood-cute.  By  William  Young 
Ouley,  F.AA  ^ 

The  Apocrypha  to  Mechlin's  Bible,  whicjs 
eouseieufs  toe  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Sacred  Scrip  tores,  begun  by  the  late  Mr. 
Macklra,  is  nowjpnblished,  price  18  guineas 
iu  extra  boards,  it  is  printed  by  Mr.  Bens- 
lev,  in  a  uniform  manner  with  the  volumes 
or  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  "before, 
published  ;  and  is,  ip  Gke  manner,  embel- 
lished with'ruAtoricaienaraTings  by  Messrs. 
^dse*rf.CJffeaih,  Bromley,  end  Golding, 


f  Jl^t^aa     SS>^      *    aL.-  r 

Mtaisngr.  jmguiwr,  [ou4> 

and  wj|b  bend  end  tSwl-piecei*,  wholly  by, 
Mr.  LaiidsMr ;  from:^ct,ures  aud  drawings, 
which  were  the  last  work  of  the  late  JJJi;.. 
De  Loutherbourg,  R-At 

ajarnasjAffies,  -     . 

Mr.  Crssweiy  of-  Trinity .  Gnilege,  Cam-  . 
bridgavihaa  is>  thf  passs*  A  •Treatise  on 
Hpltetaesj  ceeaptising  to  elements  5uf  safec* 
final gsasjseejr* aejd.aajaarioalttragpooanett^  , 

sisJiciae  *%»  enrktfioettr. 
Mr.  Oeorg^'Ketr^  of  Aberdeen,  will  so6V 
publish, Obssrvattous  on  the  Harveiah  Doc-- 
trie*  of  the  Uretrtatfco  of  the  Brood. 


MfSCKLtANItS. 

On  the  first  of  Jufywill  be  published/  in 
Nav  XXVI.  of  the  Classical  and  Biblical 
Journal,Mr,  Bellamy's.Answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  Keasons  Why  a  New  Tran- 
slation of  the  Bible  should  not  be  Publish- 
ed, without  a  previous  statement  and  exa- 
mination of  all  the  material  passage*  which' 
may  be  supposed  to  be  misinterpreted. 

Dr.  John  Rt land  proposes  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  An- 
drew Fuller,  including  several  new  MSS. 
and  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  in  nine  or  ten 
octavo  volumes. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  8VO*, 
price  8s.  6d.  m  boards,  the  second  editiou, 
with  an  appendix,  of  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  some  exphux 
atory  notes  on  .Church  authority,  the  cha- 
racter of  schism,  and  the  rock  on  which  our. 
Saviour  declared  that  he  built  his  church., 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.'  F.JR.S.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uuiversity  of 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  printing  an  Essay  on  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  Gal- 
vanism, with  a  statement  of  a  new  theory. 

*  The  Author  of  botanical  Dialogues  will 
soon  publish,  the  Florist's  Manual,  or  Hints 
for  the  Construction  of  a  Gay  Flower-Gar- 
den,  with  directions  for  the  preservation  of 
flowers  from  insects,  &c.  , 

•  Preparing  for  the  press,  iu  two  octavo 
volumes.  Reboots)  Hearuianss ;  or,  the 
Genuine  Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne.  This 
celebrated  antiquary  left  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (or  more)  pocket  volumes, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  containing  what 
may  very  justly  be  termed  a  Diary  of  his 
Pursuits.  This  diary  comprises  his  opinions 
on  books  and  persons,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  correspondence,  anecdotes  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the 
literary  and  political  characters  of  his  day  ; 
with  a  variety  of  papers  on  subjects  of  his- 
tory and  antiquity.  From  these  volumes  it 
is  proposed  to  .select  such  parts  as  appear 
the  most  interesting  and  authentic ;  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  tf»t  they  will  form  a  workY 
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df  great  literary  »*<¥»*  and  ctffosfy/  Afc 
t'er  the  manner  6{ 1B(*arneV  Own  pttotica- 
fions,  the  impression  tii  his  Remains  WIU  be 
printed  for  subscribers  only ;  Chat  is,  not  a 
copy  more  will  .fee  wrtonjht  off  for  sale  than 
i*  aobsofifaed  for.  Th*wtNfc<v*itft^»  to -press 
liately  upon  duajnf 'the*  Mfbecriptibfi, 
pa*  Heat*  and  wiM'ibe  printed  «#  the 
iaea,  both  hu«*a^'su**tt  papers,  ait 


iir  August  deity 

Hearse's,  otfae*.  pu^icatioo*.  U^ll'  be 
ready  for  delivery  air  <or;  abuu*  tfetrfiiatfof 
January,  1817.  ^     » 

A  new  volume  of  pai*  Chit  Cbut^bemg 
a  third),  is  in  the  press:  and  also  a  new 
edition  of  the  prece^u^vtUmries,  Tbi*>Vork, 
published  iri  Prance  imder  the' titlfe  of  Le 
Franc  Partem*,  wilf  thus  be  completed.  *  It  is 
at  seauel  to  thVFati*  Spectator. 

Dh  Lettsoma  Hints  designed  to  promote 
Ifeneficeuc*,  Temperance,  and  Medical' 
gcience,  have  been  republished  hi  three 
Volumes  Bvo.  with  memoirs  of  the  author, 
and  of  James  Neilfl,"  Esq.  and  brief  notice* 
of  many  otheVof  Dr.  LettsomV  friends.  *  The 
work  ii  embellished  with  forty  plates,  ten  of 
which  Were  n'ot  in  the  first  eoitibn.  ' 

HOVELS. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  SoathalTen,  from 
tbe  pen  of  Bliss  Lerami,  will  soon  %e  jnib- 


ititokrtf  JftyrW.  ^| 

of  the  Old  and  If ew  f esourisjt,  *tf  fe< 
ApocOTha.  Ill,  4^k4fMt£ 
lofp^i^  and  e» ftlafr%  Hops,  fuSj^ 


PHILOLOOr. 

'  MK  Gilchrist  is  preparing  for  publication, 
Philosphic  Etymology,  or  National  Gram- 
mar: cootainiug  the  nature  and  origin  of 
alphabetic  signs;  a  canon  of  etymology; 
the  common  system  of  English  grammar 
examined ;  and  a  standard  of  orthography 
established. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Author  of  the  History  of  the  House 
of  Roinanof,  &c.  lias  in  the  press,  and  ready 
for  publication,  Thoughts  on  the  Poof  Lam*, 
and  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Conditio* 
and  Morals  of  the  Poor. 

THEOLOGY. 

T6  published  in  a  few  days,  in  8vo.  The 
Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and 
the  Literature  of  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Autliors,  particularly  that  of  the  classical 
a&e*,  illustrated,  principally  with  a  view  to 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion.  By  Uobert  Gray,  D.  D. 
Prebendary  of  Durtiam  and  of  Chichester, 
and  Rector  of  Bishop  Wearmooth. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in  five 
volumes  8vo.  Commentaries  and  A  a  nota- 
tions on  the  Holy  Scriptures:  containing, 
I.  Various  urolejjomenou*  essays,  and  short 
disquisitions  on  the  following  subjects  :  the 
manuscripts  and  ancient  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures— aucient  versions— the  Talmutfic 
writings — the  Jewish  calendar—ancient 
Oii us,  weights,  and  measures — various  sects 
.— aud  otlier  matters  connected  •  with  the 


jgioai  and  partly        y 
the  .first  eminence  id  evert 
IV.   tf  chronological  low 
{with  synchronism*  of  day  .,, 
epocbas  and  events;'  a  eotfobs 
subjects  of  the  sacred  sett ;  an 
principal'  matters  of  tie 
annotations ;  and  fair  * 
John  Hewlett,  B.D.  C 
(to  his  RorkrHiiWss 
jMtwrfirig  Treacher  at  il 
tat ;  arftl  Lecturer  of 
[of  Sit.  Vedast-rostet  l 
|  Quern. 


woats  X/feiistttD. 

AOaicuLTtiaa  *»*  aUaaL  axoaoitV ' 

The  Questidn  of  the  Necessity  djk 
Etistihg  torn  Lawsf  Consider**,  ft  tft 
tnftatiorf  to  the  agricultural  h^ourkjtk 
tenantry,  fa*  landholder',  and  <he  csjflK 
fy  Charier  ilettry  Party  *;£.<  1 MM 
,8vo.  bL.  »  .■■■;-■ 

The  rmntactimil  of  the*  Horfje*#ni> 
ciety  of  Loudon.   Part  It.  vol  II.  4to.  flfh 

A  {Practical  f  feut&  ho  ftearlog fcsfa, 
As.  By  Btetofdiyon  titfutfrafi^lk 
sefeond  e^dftSou,  with  updmiflmpNu&mUr 
fig,  teeduig,'  amt  mduaflunseuC  UrMssja^ia* 


vVO.   oSt'wV. ' 


yrooKAPur. 


M emofrs  «of  NicboWs1  Rid%J,  ArMr 
Mshop  of  Load*  i"  intended  tf  W)hi<tB 
ideaof  %  prfncfplet,  f^vlrtWtW^ 
suffering/of  that  eniineUt  sejvaatdPCW 
Is.     ^    '-  ■       *    ^'•'  ,,,t-1 

•  Memoirs  M  Madatfte  la  UMIb'Mi 
RocheJaotreJm.  Tranalatvd  ipi  *  # 
cond  edition  printed  at  Partt.  WRiwf 
of  la  Vendue,    avo.  lis:  l    '' 

■OTAKY. 

A  System  of  Physioli>*fcdl«t*f.  4 
the  Hev;  6.  Keith,  P.ip;  Vt«NfWp 
den,  Kant,  and  Petpettaf  CWaVof  Ikrr. 
Yorkshire.  With  plates  hjr  ftMqf.  «* 
Uvo.  II.  Os. 

DRASfA. 

Bertram ;  bx;tiie  Castie  of  ft, 
a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  aow  ' 
the  Theatre  in  Drory  Lana. 
R.  C.  Maturin.    avo.  4*.  6d. 

Piub  aat^L     T  '         . 

<Fba  Fourth  Vo|oim«of'n^%n>aifflbr« 
A^iejrSy  act  measured 
James  Smart,  P.lt&  1 
Revett,  Parntertaod  A 
ed  by  Jos.  Woodi.  Ai__- .-  .^^^  tS 
69  p»<eshsja^ffly%nsi^^ 
the  beat  artists;  iMH^rwIIWj^ 

si^Ss*^torM»^ 
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dcaeriptrye  aceauntt  of  the  several  •objects; 
also  a  portrait  i4  Mr.  Revett,  from  a  pic- 
ture painted  by  himself,  and  engraved  in 
the  line  manner  by  ,)saac  Taylor,  and  me- 
moirs of  the  tives  of  toe  author*. .  Im> 
folio,  71.  7f.     , 

Of  Statuary  and  Sculpture  among  the  An- 
cients; with  tome  account  of  specimens 
breserttd  in  England,  By  James  Dallaway, 
M.BL  tA£*  With  thirty  engrav (ngs,  and 
several  wood-cuts.  Imp.  8vo,  *l.  8s. 
Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  let- 

i  tersj  during  an  excursion  in  Italy,  m  the 
years  J809»3.  By  Joseph  Forsyth,  E*q. 
The  second  edition,  with  numerous  and  im- 
portant corrections  and  additions,  made  by 
the  author,  previous  to  hii  recent  decease. 
Uvo.  15s. 

Letters  on  the  fine  Arts,  written  from 
Paris  dn ring  the  year  181$. ,   By  Henry 

,  Milton,  Esq.  9ro.  7s.6o*. 
at  story. 
Home's  History  of  England,  revised  for 
Family  Use;  with  such  omissions  and  nltef- 
srrious  es  may  render  it  salutary  to  the 
young,  anil  unexceptionehle  to  the  Chris- 
tian.   Bv  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley  Mitch- 

r  etj,  AM*  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  in  Leicester. 
8  van,  ffvo.    3L  lis. 

Lectures  oo  the  ftulpsoehy  of  Modern 


Hiafpey,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, Bj  George.  Miller,  JD.D.  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  £«!%*,  Dublin.,  and  Lecturer  on 
Modern  History.  Volume  f.  and  II. ,  8vo. 
II    14a, 

Merttorie  of  the  SomerviUes ;  being  a  his- 
tory of  the  baronial  House,  of  Ttamervilie, 
ptifclfftfaejl  from  the  original  manuscript,  in 
the  puasession  of  the  present  noble  nepre* 
tentative  of  the  family,  ty  James,  eleventh 
vLord  Somervilie.  Wjlhiwo  portraits,-  and 
tunc  other  engravings,  ,3  vol*.  4}vo.  21,  gs. 
royal  paper,  31, 8s,      /. 

The  Annual  iirgister;  or,  a  View  of  the 
History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for  the 
yemr  1815.    e*o.  16*. 

tusMCMte  a*d  caraueotRY. 
t     Fssjnya  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis,  and 
jrtfcef'  fiienruus  Affecting.     By  John  Reid, 
M.D.  of  tiie  Royal' College  of  Physicians. 
tfvo.  9t. 

An  Analysis  of  tba  Mineral  Water  of 
Ton  bridge , WelJt,  .with,  soma  account  of  its 
medicinal  Moper^ie*.  $y  Claries  Scuda- 
»»ore,  M.  O  Member  of  the  ftojaj  College 
of  Pbyeiciftut.    3s.   t 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  including  oh 
«4ri'*tiou*.MJiitivc  to  the  Creoles  and  Slave* 
at  etie  western  colonies,  and  the  Indians  of 
South  A meitta  i  interspersed  with  remarks 
yn  the  aeaaeuitig  or  yeflow  fewer  of  hot 
c&santes.  Jkm  socoud  ediMou,  with  addn 
'^"■J If***'***.  Kajrunxque,  Jamaica, 
m*d  a^'gosMUfS)^  and  «  nropoie}  ft*  the 


pMKJ 

of  the  staves.     By  George 
Pincaaid,  M.D.    3  vols.  8vo*    U.  6s.„ 

If  ISC  ELV  HIES. 

Spurinne,  er  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age, 
with  notes  and  biographical  illustrations; 
By  Sir<Tbomas  Qernard,  Baronet,    8vo,9s» 

A  Description  of  tfafe  Correct  Method  of 
Oerman  and  French  VYaltting.  By  Thomas 
Wilson,  Dancing- master  from  the  Kin  's 
Theatre.  Embellished  with  elegant  engrav- 
ings.    J2rao.  10s.  ed. 

Arguments  and  Facts  demonstrating  that 
the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written  by  Johu 
Lewis  Oe  (jolme,  Author,  of  the  celebrated 
Essay  on  the  English  Constitution.  ByTm> 
mas  Busby,  Mus.  £>•  Author  of  a  TmnsJa- 
tion  of  Lucretius.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious.  By  the 
$ev  T.  Bowdler,  A.M.    0vo.  3s.  sewed. 

'  Hints  to  a  Traveller  into  Foreign  CouiW 
tries.  By  the  Rev.  Jehn  Marriot,  Rector  of 
Church  Lawford,    18mo. .  3s,  sewed . 

Atheniensa ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Topo- 
graphy and  Buildings  of  Athens,  By  YVjl* 
Ram  Wilkina,  A  M.  F,A.S.  late  Fellow  of 
Gonvil  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  With 
plates.    8vo.  12s, 

The  Works  of  the,  late  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  M.  A.  Minister  of  $t.  John's  Chapef, 
Bedford-Row,  A  new  and  complete  ^adn 
tiou,  collected  and  revised  by  Josian  Pratt, 
B.  D.  Embellished  with  portraits  of  the 
Author,  the  Rev.'W.  B.  Cadogan,  J.  Bacon, 
Esq.  R.  A.  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
a  vols..8vo#  SI.  2ft. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  A  car 
demy.    Volume  XU.    *t«».  ll.  I  is.  6d. 

Amusements  in  Retirement,  or  the  It* 
tfueuceuf  Literature, Science, and  the  liberal 
Arts  on  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  a 
private  life,,  by  the  Author  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature,  1.  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

„•  KATUaAL  HISTORY. 

General  Zoology;  or,  Systematic  Natu* 
ml  History.  Commenced  by  the  late  George 
Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Witlt  plates,  Item 
the  (ret  authorities'  and  most  select  speci- 
mens, engraved  principally  by  Mrs.  Grif« 
fiths.  Volume  IX.  in  2  parts,"  8vo.  ^1. 12*. 
6d. ;  royal  paper,  31.  16s, 

HOVELS. 

The  Antiquary ;  a  novel.    By  the  Author 
of  Waverley.    3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  4s. 
The  Cottagers  of  the  Lakes.  l2mo.3i.6d. 

PERIODICAL   LITERATURE- 

The  Colonial  Journal,  a  new  quarterly 
publication,  with  engravings,  intended  to, 
record  every  species  of  information  relative 
to  the  British  colonial  possessions,  exclud- 
ing only  the  territories  under  the  manage- 
luent,  of  die  East-India  Company,  The 
;  periods  of  pubheatiou  are  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, ^pril,  July,  .and  Ootober.  Wo,  I.  ui 
co/al  9vo.  8s. 
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PHILOLOGY, 

An 'Easy,  Natural,  and  Rational  Mode  of 
Teaching  and  Acquiring  the  French  Lan- 
guage, on  a  plan  entirely  new.  'By  William 
Henry  Pybus.     8vo.  8s 

Modern  French  Conversation ;' for  the 
use  of  schools  and  travellers.  By  J.  Mau- 
rois.     12ino.  Ss.  bound. 

poetry.  * 

'Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Man- 
ners. By  Jane 'Taylor,  Author  of  Display, 
Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  &c.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.  6s. 

The  Talents  Run  Mad;  or,  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Sixteen :  a  satirical  poem, 
with  notes.  6y  the  Author  of  All  the  Ta- 
lents.   8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

Bertram  ;  a  poetical  tale,  in  four  cantos. 
By  Sir  Kgerton  Brydges,  Bart,  KJ.  M.P. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

Waterloo :  a  poem.  With  notes.  By 
H.  Davidson,  Esq.  Advocate.    8vo.  5s.  fid. 

ilderim,  a  Syrian  Tale:  in-  four  cantos, 
jfro.  4s.  6d. 

Poems;  including  correct  copies  of  Fare 
Thee  Well,  &c.  and  five  others  never  be- 
printed.      By  the  Right  Honourable 

rd  Byron.    8vo.  2s. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Pro- 
duction, as  they  are  affected  by  the  Progress 
qf  Society ;  with  a  view  to  moral  and  poll- 
tp  consequences.  By  John  Weyland,  Jun. 
Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  Us. 

Observations  on  the  Intended  Amend- 
ment of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Laws,  now  un- 
der consideration  of  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons:  to  which  is  added,  a  plan  for 
Che  general  survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland, 
and  for  the  couimotatiun  of  tithes ;  with 
Several  important  bints  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  Ireland,  and  the'  dtsti 
state  of  the  poor.  By  William  Parker, 
8vo.  5s.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

Br.  Mant's  Sermon  on  'Regeneration, 
vindicated  from  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Biddulph.  By  a  Member  of  the  Salop 
District  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.     Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  and  Occa- 
sions. By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Rector  of  Long 
Newton,  Durham.    8vo.  19s. 

The  Agency  of  Divine  Providence  Mani- 
fested in  the  Principal  Transactions,  ReJi- 
gjous  and  Political,  connected  with  the  His* 
Jory  of  Gieat  Britain,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  Revolution  in  1088.  By  Samuel 
0*$ullivan.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Tlie  Christian's  Manual,  compiled  from 
the  Enchiridion  Militis  Christian!  of  Eras- 
mus. By  Pliilip  Wyatt  Crowther,  Esq. 
With  copious  Scripture  notes,  and  com- 
ments ou  several  fatal  errors  in  religion  and 
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moralitv.  prefixed  is  some  account  of  Eras- 
mus, his  reception  in  England,  and  corres- 
pondence.   8vo.  8s.  , 

Episcopal  Claims  Investigated,  and  Qm 
Liberty  of  the  Pulpit  Defended.     r'Smo.  4a, 

Dissertations  on  Various  Interest ing  Sub^ 
jects,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  amiably 
and  moral  spirit- of  Christ's  religion ,  and  to 
correct  the  moral  tendency  of  some  4oci> 
triries,  at  present,  modern  and  fashionable, 
fyjhc  Rev;  Thomas  Watson.    8vo.  6s. 

Sermons,  by  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor, 
LL.D.  Prebendary  of  Chester,"  Rector  of 
West  Kirby,  and  Vicar' of tastham.   fcvb.  6a, 

Every-Day  Christianity.  By  the  Author 
of  Rhodn,  &c.     12mo.  Ss.  6d.  sewed. 

Tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 


upon  the  Efficacy  of  JJapjism  vindicated 
from  Misrepresentation.  By  Richard  Lau- 
rence, LL.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew* 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c.   *8vb.  5s.'  *  ' 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  By  T  the 
late  Rev.  William  Jesse.  A.M.    tfv©^  & 

A  Sermon,  Preached  in  Lambeth  CfaapeL 
at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Robot  t^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Br  Joseph 
Holdeu  Pott,  A.M.  Arcbdeacoo  of  London, 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields.  Pill* 
lisbed M  the  command  of  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterburv,    4to.  2s,  .r 

A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Nature  of  Bap* 
torn.  By  Robert  Hardy,  A.M.  Vicar  of  the 
united  Parishes  of  Walberton  and  Yaptoru 
and  of  Stoughton  in  Sussex;  and  Chaplain 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  PrinOc  Rejgeut. 
6d.  or  5s.  s>  dozen. 

topooraphy. 

A^Deseription  of  the  Principal  Picturesque 
Beauties,  Antiquities,  and  Geological  Phe- 
nomena, of  the  isle  of  Wight.  By  Sir  He.  try 
C,  Epglefield,  Bart  AVitb  additional  obser^ 
vations  on  the  strata  of  the  island,  and  their 
continuation  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dor^ 
setshire.  By  Thomas  Webster,  E«f.  Dlua? 
trated  by  maps,  and  nearly  fifty  engravings, 
by  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  from  original  draw- 
ings by  Sir  H.  Eiudefitfd,  and  T.  Webster.' 
Imp.<4to.  71.  7s. ;  large  paper,  10J.  10*. 

VOYAGES   A  WO   TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  from  1806 
to  1812;  in  which  Japan,  Kamscbatka,  the  v 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands* 
were  visited.  Including  a  narrative  of  the 
author's  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Sannack, 
and  his  subsequent  wreck  iu  the  ship's  long, 
boat.  With  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  aud  a  vocabulary  of 
their  language.  By  Archibald  Campbell. 
lUostrated  by  a  chatt.    8vo.  9s, 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Poland,  &c  duriogthe  years  1813 
and  1 814.  By  J.  T.  James,  Esq.  Student  of 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford.  With  eighteen 
engravings.   4to*'9i:3&. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Instructions  in  Manufactures*  by  Science, 
'  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  ordered, 
Until  the  mere  formal  institution  of  a  Poly- 
technic School  in  Vienna,  that  a  public 
course  of  lectures  should  be  delivered,  ex- 
plaining the  application  of  Chemistry  to' 
the  Arte,  its  importance  to  the  purposes  of 
artists,  manufacturers,  &c.  This  is  to  be 
continued  on  every  Sunday  in  the  yean  To 
carry  this  plan  into  execution;  invita- 
tion has ,  beep,  given  to  the  head*  of  dif- 
ferent profession?,  who  may  be  willing  to 
afford  assistance. —  1.  To  form  a  fund 
by  means  of  voluntary  donations.— 2,  To 
select  a  man  fit  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  proposed  establishment — 3.  To  fix 
bis  salary,  and  the  genera L  expences.— 4. 
To  present  a  plan  for  the  lectures  intended. 
In  consequence  of  this  application,  from 
authority,  the  masters  have  replied.— I.  • 
That  these  lectures  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  popular.— 2.  That  their  principal 
object  should  be,  to  explain  to  the  labo- 
rious workmen  the  chemical  combinations 
and  processes  in  use,  separately  from  the 
mechanic  operations,  and  to  induce  them 
to  work  according  to  fixed  rules,  founded 
oa  established  chemical  principles. — S.That 
General  Chemistry  should  be  taught  in 
euch  a  manner,  as  to  shew  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  arts  and  trades,  and  to 
explain  this  to  pupils  and  apprentices  by 
experiments. — 4.  That  at  the  end  of  each 
course  of  lectures,'  a  few  sittings  should  t>e 
held,  destined  to  explain  more  particularly 
the  marks  of  goodness  and  fitness  in  ma- 
terials employed,  with  the  means  of  de- 
tecting falsification.  M.  Joseph  Prechtl, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  is 
proposed  to  fill  the  highest  chair  of  in- 
struction, with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
florins;  to  which  is  added  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  florins  for  an ;  assistant.  The  sum 
allotted  to  experiments  is  fixed  at  fbur  hun- 
dred florins  per  annum.  The  voluntary 
contributions  towards  forwarding  this  plan 
'  of  instruction,  amounted,  two  years  ago, 
to  the  sum  of  295,072  florins;  which  has 
proved  sufficient  to  form  a  permanent  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  has  hitherto  covered 
all  expences. 

DENMARK. 

Northern  literature. 

The  learned  at  Copenhagen  have  been 

very  .much  engaged,,  lately,  in  attention  to 

the  ancient  literature  of  the  North,  and 

in  publishing  the  result  of  their  researches. 

VojuJV.  No.**  lMpon.K&.July\. 


The  principal  works  which  have  appeased 
since  the  year  I  $13,  are  the  following— 

1.  Lexicon  Islandico-LutimhDanicum  by 
fiivern  Halforden. 

2.  The  last  volume  of  the  Kiaempcviscn, 
or  War  Songs ;  which  also  contains  the 
Musical  Melodies.  The  whole  is  now 
complete  in  two  volumes. 

3.  The  second  volume  of  the  Edda  Sae- 
mundi.  This  volume  contains  the  songs  of 
the  heroes  which  have  any  reference  to  the 
ancient  History  of  Germany,  to  the  Song 
of  the  KUbeiungen,  and  to  the  Book  tf 
Heroes. 

4.  A  memoir  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  tiic  Icelandic  language,  by  Profes- 
sor Miiller,  in  Danish. 

The  impression  of  the  Supplement  to 
Ihre's  Glossary  is  not  yet  begun. 

Professor  Rasch  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  on  the  Icelandic 
language,  is  returned  to  that  island., for 
the  advantage  of  further  acquisitions'  In 
that  Study. 

At  the  Scandinavian  Society,  qf>  Copen* 
hagen,  April  5,  Professor  Hornemanh  read  a 
Memoir,  written  by  Lieut  Wormskiold,  oft 
the  Geographical  Situation  of  'Ancient 
Greeoland. 

New  Mill:  rewarded. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Society  of  Science* 
of  Copenhagen,  March  31,  the  Society 
awarded  a  gratification  of  seventy-five 
crowns  to  M.  Oestrup,  for  the  intention  of 
a  mill  for  grinding  Tobacco,  of  which  he 
presented  a  model.  In  the  same  sitting 
Bishop  Miiuter  read  a  memoir  op  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Carthaginians. 

Counsellor  Classen  has  given  the  sum  of 
2,000    crowns   towards   the    expenses  of 
p  sin  ting  the  great  Psnish  Dictionary,  pub* 
.  iished  by  the  Society. 

Almanacks,  Improvement  of. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Patrto* 
tic  Society  of  Sleswick  Holstcin  has  propo* 
§ed  a  prize  of  twelve  ducats  on  a  subject 
that  is  certainly  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  It  is-»-To 
furnish  a  collection  of  popular  memoir* 
proper  to  appear  in  the  Yearly  Almanack*, 
comprising  observations  suited  to  the  capa* 
city  of  the  inferior  classes,  on  subjects  in- 
teresting to  the  country  at  large. 

The  iuteution  of  tjiis  proposal  is  evident ; 
it  is  to  banish  the  nouseuse  which  from 
generation  to  generation  has  descended  in 
these  vehicles  of  popular  instruction* 
Notwithstanding  the  change  of  bands,  an4 
the  visible  change  of  style  among  our* 
selves,  there  is  yet  far  too  much  ef  the  eld 
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leaven  remaining.  The  introduction  of 
better  matter,  the  cultivation  of  a  better 
spirit,  the  exposure  of  error,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  truth,  by  means  of  these 
annual  addresses  to  those  whose  small 
learning  has  but  little  leisure,  is,  in  fact,  an 
object  worthy  of  the  nation's  concern.  We 
know,  that  an  Almanack  is  a  bosom  friend 
in  many  a  chimney  corner,  where  it  exerts 
an  itifluence  that  only  Truth  should  pro- 
duce. 

FRANCE. 

Late  Queen**  last  Letter. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  the  day,  we 
must  not  entirely  pass  over  the  fac  simile 
copies  of  the  last  letter,  or  will,  of  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France, 
written  Oct  18,  1793.  It  has  been  copied 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  by 
more  than  one  engraver,  at  Paris. 
Roses  and  Lilies. 
The  Work  on  Lillies,  by  M.  Redoute\ 
which  has  been  some  years  in  a  course  of 
publication,  is  at  length  concluded  in 
Eighty  numbers,  forming  eight  volumes  in 
folio:  the  price  is  3,200 fr.  (£150)  sub- 
scription  price.  This  seems  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient homage  paid  to  a  single  flower,  which 
however,  presents  among  the  curious,  a 
great  variety  of  species,  each  marked  by 
its  proper  form,  manners,  and  beauties. 

M.  Redoute,  whose  work  ou  Lillies  is 
now  closed,  proposes  to  direct  his  attention 
to  a  similar  work  on  Roses.  He  observes, 
very  justly,  that  the  culture  of  the  Rose  is 
of  late  become  a  subject  of  study  among  a 
great  number  of  naturalists  and  amateurs : 
—that  most  gardens  of  any  magnitude,  con- 
tain collections  of  roses,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive j  while  this  beautiful  flower,  by  its 
form,  its  fragrance,  and  its  colours,  has 
established  its  reputation,  as  an  object  of 
fashion,  and,  in  short,  may  be  deemed  po- 
pular. 

When  the  Rose  was  less  in  request,  a 
small  number  of  varieties  was  all  that  was 
known ;  and  these  were  placed  in  gardens 
without  much  consideration  or  display; 
but,  now,  the  number  of  beautiful  species 
is  increased,  and  these  are  more  sought 
after  and  preferred. 

The  Author  proposes  to  treat  the  Rose 
as  he  has  already  treated  the  Lilly;  that 
is  to  say,  to  furnish  an  exact  representation 
of  each  species,  drawn  from  nature,  with  a 
summary  description;  the  whole  coloured, 
&c.  with  strict  fidelity.  The  subscription 
price  for  each  number,  containing  six 
plates,  is  about  sixteen  shillings. 

Dr.  Montucci  occupies  himself  inces- 
santly in  advancing  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language.    About  the  end  of  the 


year  1814,  he  had  cut  14^00  new  charac- 
ters; and  he  expected  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  number  wanted— not  being  many 
more  than  10,000,  before  the  present  year 
was  for  advanced. 


The  principal  French  Journals,  at  pre- 
sent, in  a  course  of  publication,    are, 
Magazin  Encyclopedique,    or    Journal    of 
Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts;  by  the  Che- 
valier Millin.   Yearly  subscription,  4fc 
francs. 
Annales  de    t Agriculture    Fran$aise->    by 
M.  M.  Tessier  and  Bosc.  Subscription* 
25  Francs. 
Bibliotheque  Physko-Economique,   by  Ar- 
thus  Bertrand.    Subscription,  10  franca. 
Annate  de  Chimic,    Subscription,  21  fr. 
Journal  de  Mcdecine,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Leroux 

Price,  10  francs. 
Gazette  de  Santc,  by  Drs.  Gardanne,   Pi- 
nel,    Poulet,   Montegre.    Subscription* 
18  francs. 
Journal  de  Physique,  de  Chemie,  fHistoirt 
Naturelle,  et  da  Artt,  By  J.  C.  de  la 
Mctherie.     Subscription,  27  francs. 
Joumal/det  Mines.    Subscription,  21  fr. 
Journal  drs  Audiences  de  la  Cour  de  Casta- 
tion,  By  J.  B»  Jalbert.    Subscription  24 
francs. 
Journal  du  Palais.  Subscription,  50  franc* 
Journal  du  Commerce,  de  Politique,  et  da 

Litterature.    Subscription  68  franca. 

Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  a* encouragement  pour 

r Industrie  National^  By  J.  N.  Barbier 

de  Wemar.    Subscription,  SO  franca,    * 

BibUothcque  Brittanique,  chez   MagimeL. 

Subscription,  42  francs. 
Journal  General  des  Theatres,  By  Ricard. 

Subscription,  42  francs. 
V  The  prices  marked  are  those  charged 
at  Paris. 

GEBJfANY. 

The  fertility  of  the  German  w'riters  is 
astonishing,  says  an  author;  if  any  body 
doubts  it,  let  him  examine  the  Biblio- 
theque  of  Belles  Lettres,  or  Catalogue  of 
the  best  works  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany,  in  the  department  of  novels, 
poems,  theatrical  pieces,  collections,  theo- 
retical works,  and  translations)  printed  at 
Berlin.  The  whole  exceeds  eighty  pages 
in  octavo. 

Liberal  Donations:  encouragement. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse  has  assigned  a 
sum  of  4,000  rix-dollars,  for  the  revival  and 
encouragement  of  several  establishments 
appertaining  to  the  University  of  Mar- 
burgh ;  such  as  the  library,  the  botaaie 
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garden,  the  institution  of  midwifery,  the  che 
mica!  laboratory,  aud  the  veterinary  school. 
At  the  bead  of  this  last  establishment,  is 
Professor  Busch,  of  the  same  university, 
who  has  lately  published  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  his  Veterinary  Treatment. 
Learned  Societies  resumed. 

After  a  long  interruption  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  at  Halle  has  resumed  its 
sittings.  The  first  took  place  July  8,  1814, 
when  several  interesting  subjects  were 
treated  ;  and  since  that  time  the  researches 
of  the  members  have  been  continued. 

The  Botanical  Society  at  Ratisbon,  has 
resumed  the  publication  of  its  Transactions 
in  a  new  series,  of  which  one  (or  two) 
volumes  is  published,  in  large  quarto. — 
This  work,  with  many  others,  had  been 
interrupted  by  public  circumstances  ;  it 
will  now,  we  trust,  proceed  without  inter- 
mission. 

The  first  Memoir  describes  the  present 
state  of  Botanical  Studies,  and  urges  the 
necessity  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
them.  Other  papers  relate  to  various 
plants,  &c. 

Society  of  Sciences  at  Cotttngen.  In  the 
sitting  of  Nov.  9»  1814,  was  read  a  Report 
on  a  new  Method  of  unrolling  the  MSS. 
found  at  Herculaneum.  The  author,  M. 
Sickler,  requested  the  Society  to  name  a 
Committee  to  examine  his  method ;  with 
this  the  Society  complied  ;  they  give  their 
opinion  that  the  method  has  succeeded 
very  well,  with  certain  papers  and  cards, 
partially  burnt,  of  which  specimens  were 
shewn;  but  whether  it  would  succeed 
with  the  Herculaneum  MSS.  themselves, 
in  their  different  states  of  carbonization, 
could  only  be  determined  by  experiments 
made  on  the  MSS. 

New  Steam  Engine- 
The  Comte  de  Buquoy  has  lately  pub- 
lished at  Prague,  a  description  of  a  Steam 
Engine,  which  he  describes  as  being  prac- 
ticable any  where,  and  of  very  moderate 
cost  It  was  constructed  in  1813  in  one  of 
the  coal  mines  in  Bohemia.  It  is  possible 
that  this  instrument  might  repay  the  at- 
tention of  an  English  mechanician.  The 
work  has  a  plate. 

New  Journals  proposed. 
M.  fie  Lindenau,  Director  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  has  lately 
issued  a  Prospectus,  written  in  Latin  and 
German,  of  a  new  Journal,  appropriated 
to  Astronomy,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  under  the  title  of 
.  Zeitsckrijt  fur  Astronomic,  or  Journal  of 
Astronomy  and  Analogous  Sciences,  It 
will  be  continued  monthly,  and  is  intended 


to  supply  the  place  of  M.  Zach*s  Qorrt* 
pondancc  Attronomiqut. 

M.  Zach  is  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he 
proposes  to  publish  his  future  observation* 
in  a  Journal  that  will  be  printed  both  in 
the  French  and  the  Italian  languages  j  but 
he  means,  nevertheless,  to  continue  his  fa- 
vours to  this  successor  of  bis  old  concern. 

Dr.  Ch.  E.  Schmidt  of  Hildeburghauzen, 
announces  a  new  periodical  work  'under 
the  title  of  The  German  League.  This 
publication  will  contain  a  selection  of  pub- 
lic documents  and  official-  pieces,  the 
greater  part  unpublished. — Memoirs  on 
different  points  of  civil  law,  as  likely  to  be 
in  operation,  in  future,  in  Germany. — Cri- 
tical Analysis  of  new  works  relating  to 
these  subjects. 

The  French  Journals  and  lighter  works 
of  the  same  nature,  have  certainly,  an 
appropriate  interest  among  the  literati: 
this  has  been  felt  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  long  maintained  a  certain  popularity* 
Messrs>*Henri  and  Richard,  announce  a 
work,  to  be  supported  in  conjunction,  that 
is  intended  to  supersede  the  occasion  for 
those  foreign  communications.  It  will  ap- 
pear periodically,  and  will  be  formed  or4 
extracts,  critical  analyses,  and  annuncia- 
tions referring  to  the  following  objects. 

1.  The  most  interesting  Memoirs  on  the 
events  of  the  times. — 2.  Extracts  from  the 
descriptions  and  observations  afforded  by 
the  best  modern  travellers. — 3.  Biographi- 
cal Notices  of  distinguished  contempora- 
ries.— 4.  Historical  illustrations  of  passing- 
events.— 5.  Pictures  of  national  manners,  and 
character. — 6.  Selections  from  the  most 
striking  passages  of  the  romances,  tales, 
novels,  fables,  poems,  &c.  which  daily 
visit  Germany  in  great  numbers. — 7. 
Critical  Analyses  of  the  most  considerable 
French  works. — 8.  Extracts  from  the 
French  literary  Journals.  The  title  of  the 
work  will  be  Le  Nouvelliste  Francois. 

HOLLAND. 

M.D.  G.  Kieser  has  published  at  Haar* 
lem,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  £50  pages* 
his  Memoir  on  the  Organization  of  Plants, 
that  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Teylerian 
Society  at  Haarlem,  in  1812.  It  comprizes 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  anci 
Physiology  of  Plants,  concluded  by  a  view 
of  the  resemblances  among  the  elementary 
organs,  the  anatomical  systems,  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  organs  of  plants,  &c 

The  author  has  published  a  portion  of 
the  Memoir,  with  additions,  under  the  title 
of  Elemente  der  Phytonomic,  &c.  This  is 
accompanied  by  six  plates,  and  treats  on 
the  conformation,  or  anatomy,  of  this  di- 
Z  9 
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vision  of  the   wonderful  productions   of 
creative  power. 

HUNGARY. 

National  science,  promoted. 

M.  Jacques  Ferdinand  de  Miller,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Museum  of  Hungary, 
is  on  the  point  of  publishing;  the  6ret  vo- 
lume of  Acta  Mvsei  Nationalis  Hungarici. 
It  will  contain  the  history  of  this  establish- 
ment, with  critical  notes  of  valuable  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  Museum.  The  Natural 
History  department  of  this  Museum  al- 
ready occupies  the  new  station  assigned  it 
by  Count  Bathyani.  The  library,  with 
the  cabinet  of  medals,  antiquities,  &c.  are 
in  preparation  for  removal  to  the  same 
structure. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

,  The  Protestant  preacher,  Gideon  Deaky 
has  published  at  Presburgh,  in  the  Hunga- 
rian language,  An  Apology  for  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Pope*  Pius  VII.  We 
hope  that,  in  return.  Pope  Pius  VII.  will 
send  the  Protestant  preacher,  Gideon 
Deaky,  a  full  and  complete  pardon  for  all 
his  sins;  with  absolution  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  a  proper  assortment  of 
indulgences,  which  may  stand  turn  instead 
of  jmi  apology  for  hit  character  and  con- 
duct. 

ITALY. 

Italian  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  at 
Leghorn.  This  Society  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  the  6 rat  of  which  investigates 
moral  philosophy,  history,  legislation,  sta- 
tistics, and  politics.  The  second,  devotes 
itself  to  mathematical  and  philosophical 
sciences,  including  also  medicine.  The 
third  to  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres;  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Fine  Arts.  This  Society 
in,  however,  somewhat  slow  in  its  publica- 
tions, no  doubt,  owing  to  the  calamitous 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  suffered 
of  late  years.  It  is  now  some  years  since 
it  published  the  last  two  volumes  of  me- 
moirs, under  the  title  otAiti  dell9  Academic 
Itulianii  6}c. 

Discoveries  at  Pompeii. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  record  a 
Volume  by  M.  A.  L.  Millin,  printed  at 
Naples  in  1813,  under  the  title  of  a  De- 
scription of  the  Tombs  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1812.  It 
is  illustrated  by  seven  plates;  and  is  more 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  on  account 
of  the  very  learned  notes  which  accompany 
it,  in  which  the  author  illustrates  many 
particulars  of  the  customary  rites  at  fune- 
rals practised  among  various  ancient  na- 
tions. 


M.  Mazoi  has  published  at  Naples,  the 
first  part  of  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  in  large 
folio,  with  plates.  This  work  comprizes 
among  other  things,  a  description  of  the 
Tombs  discovered  in  that  city,  some  of 
which  hove  been  described  by  M.  Millin, 
and  which  are  also  included  in  the  great 
work  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples  is 
preparing  on  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  as  soon 
as  the  excavations  are  further  advanced. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  has 
proposed  for  the  year  1 8  lft  the  following 
Prize  Question : — 

To  determine  by  a  critical  examination, 
of  what  may  be  found  in  the  ancients,  and 
by  comparing  these  with  monuments  still 
existing,  the  relations  which  formerly  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
respecting  religion,  customs,  sciences,  and 
arts;  and  to  demonstrate,  if  it  be  possible, 
that  the  different  ideas  on  these  subjects 
found  among  the  Greeks,  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  Egyptians  s 
also,  the  medium  of  communication  of  sock 
ideas.    The  prize  is  one  hundred  ducats. 

RUSSIA. 

New  Journal. 

Russische  Sammlung,  &c.  Collection  of 
Russian  Natural  liistory  and  Medicine i 
to  be  published  in  numbers  at  Riga. 

This  is  a  new  Journal,  of  which  the  first 
number  only  has  yet  appeared.  The  editors 
propose  to  collect  the  memoirs  of  Russian 
writers  on  tlje  state  and  progress  of  Natural 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Medi- 
cine, comprising  whatever  experiments 
or  observations,  on  natural  phenomena,  or 
on  any  branch  of  the  medical  art,  may 
come  to  their  knowledge.  Secondly,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  Science,  generally, 
and  of  the  Curative  Art*  in  particular,  by 
observations  on  the  difference  of  climates, 
productions,  peoples,  their  state  of  health,, 
or  of  disease,  &c.  The  present  state  of  me- 
dicine, the  progress  of  literature,  referring 
to  it,  all  public  orders  which  affect  its 
establishments,  colleges,  scientific  collec- 
tions. &c.  The  plan  embraces  the  three, 
distinctions  of  medicine,  the  popular,  the 
legal,  and  the  veterinary. 

SWEDEN. 

Literary  Societies* 
The  Literary  Societies  existing  in  Stock- 
holm are  1.  The  Academy  of  Science*, 
founded  March  31,1741.  This  institution, 
a  few  years  ago,  counted  ninety-six  ordi- 
nary members,  and  sixty  honorary  in  fo- 
reign parts.  It  possesses  a  museum,  a  li- 
brary, and  an  observatory.  2.  The  Aca- 
demy of  Belle*  Lettres*   History,  and  Anti- 
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r  King  Adolphus  Frederic 
in  1659 :  3.  The  Smeduh  Academy,  founded 
in  imitation  of  .the  French  Academy,  in 
1786,  by  Gotta  vus  J II.  The  number  of 
its  members  is  fixed  at  eighteen.  Beside 
these  are— A  Military  Academy — A  Pa- 
triotic Society— A  Society  Pro  Patria,— an 
Agricultural  Society  —  an  Academy  of 
Painting  aud  Sculpture — and  an  Academy 
of  Music. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Stockholm,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  now  existing  in  Swe- 
denv  ,  It  was  formed  and  founded  iu  a 
friendly  meeting  of  seven  physicians, 
Messrs.  de  Schulzthcim,  Iiagstroem, 
Gahn>  Ga deli  us,  Giftreu,.and  de  Traufen- 
feld.  It  was  constituted  a  public  Medical 
Society,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Government 
dated  December  31,  1307,  and  assembled 
for  the  6rst  time,  October,  25,  1808,  to  set- 
tle its  organization.  Its  first  opeg  Session 
was  October   2,    1810.     The   King    has 

San  ted  it  the  privilege  of  free  postage 
roughout  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  means  of  its  correspondence. 

Its  annual  meeting  is  usually  held  tu 
October.  The  ordinary  meetings  are  held 
every  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  different  diseases  which 
have  appeared,  for  reading  correspondence, 
Ac. 

The  Society  possesses  a  considerable  li- 
brary, especially  of  foreign  books,  with 
the  medical  journals  of  all  foreign  parts. — 
It  has,  also,  formed  a  museum  of  Natural 
History,  Anatomy,  instruments  of  Surgery, 
&c.  and  it  publishes  a  Journal  under  the 
title  of  Svemka  Lackare  SaeUskapcts  Hand- 
ling  at: 

WESTPHALIA. 

A  Political  Journal,  said  to  be  well  con- 
ducted, under  the  title  of  Neue  Fachdn,  &c. 
New  Flambeaux,  lately  reached  as  far  as 
three  volumes  j  when  it  sunk,  apparently 
for  want  of  support: —and  rumour  affirms, 
that  it  wanted  support,  because  its  principal 
object  was, to  expose  the  defects  and  abuses 
which  existed  in  the  administration  of  the 
ci-devant  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  If  these 
grievances  were  weighty,  and  if  the  ex- 
posure of  them  was  intended  to  obtain  a 
remedy,  by  enlightening  the  public  officers, 
we  are  sorry  this  work  should  fail ; — but, 
if  it  were  of  a  Jacobinical  cast,  and  contri- 
buted to  render  the  people  discontented, 
without  adequate  cause,  we  cannot  but 
consider  its  want  of  success  as  a  proof  that 
the  Westphalians  have  had  quite  enough  of 
the  blessings  attendant  on  Political  altera 
tions. 
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INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM    THE 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
The  following  appointment  concerns 
not  India  only,  but  the  British  nation,  and 
the  Christian  world  at  large.  Very  rarefy 
have  our  Sovereigns  had  occasion  to  ap« 
point  Bishops  in  parts  so  distant,  and  we 
recollect  at  this  moment,  no  other  than 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in  the  British  Set- 
tlements, and  a  Bishop  consecrated  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  succession 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
effect  thit  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
may  have  on  the  heathen  of  India,  time 
will  shew:  and  when  India  breaks  off  its 
present  connection  with  Britain — for  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  eternal — this  provision 
for  succeeding  Church  Officers,  may  have 
important  consequences.  We  uuderstaud, 
that  already  the  presence  of  their  Bishop 
has  had  its  influence  on  the  higher  officers, 
among  the  Europeans.  Our  pages  record 
various  efforts  made  and  making  to  spread 
Christianity  in  that  country,  to  which 
every  well  disposed  mind  must  earnestly 
wish  that  this  measure  also  may  essentially 
contribute. 

Extract    from    the   Letters    Patent 

GRANTED  RY  HlS  RoYAL  HlGHNESS  THE 

Prince  Regent,    on    behalf   of  His 
MajestV,  under  date  2d  May,  1814. 

. . "  And  we  do  by  these  presents  give  and 
grant  to  the  said  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middle- 
ton,  aud  his  successors,  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
full  power  and  authority  to  confer  the 
orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  to  confirm, 
those  that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  to  perform  all  the  other 
functions  peculiar  aud  appropriated  tu  the 
office  of  a  Bishop,  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  see,  but  not  elsewhere — such  Bbhop 
and  his  successors  having  been  first  duly  or- 
dained or  consecrated  Bishops  according  to 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England, — and  also  by  himself 
or  themselves,  or  by  his  or  their  commis- 
sary, or  commissaries,  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion, spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  iu  and 
throughout  the  said  see  and  diocese,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our 
realm  of  England,  which  are  lawfully  made 
and  received  in  Englaud,  iu  the  several 
causes  aud  matters  hereinafter  in  these 
presents  expressed  aud  specified,  and  no 
other.  And  for  a  declaration  of  our  royal 
will  concerning  the  special  causes  and 
matters  in  which  we  will  that  the  aforesaid 
jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised,  we  have 
further  given  and  granted,  and  do  by  these 

S resents  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid 
•ishop  and  his  successors,  full  power  and 
authority  by  himself  or  themselves,  or  by 
bis  or  their  commissary  or  commissaries, 
by  him  or  them  to  be  thereunto  specially 
authorized,  to  grant  licences  to  officiate  to 
all  ministers  and  chaplains  of  all  the 
churches  or  chapels,  or  other  places  with- 
in the  said  diocese,  whereiu  divine  service 
shall  be  celebrated  according  to  the  rites 
and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  visit  all  such  ministers  and  chap- 
lains, and  all  priests  and  deacons  in  holy 
orders,  of  the  united  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  resident  in  their  said  diocese, 
with  all  and  all  manner  of  jurisdiction, 
power  and  coercion,  ecclesiastical,  that 
may  be  requisite  in  the  premises;  as  also 
to  call  before  him  or  them,  or  before  his  or 
their  commissary  or  commissaries,  at  such 
competent  days,  hours  and  places  what- 
soever, when  and  as  often  as  to  him  or 
them  shall  seem  meet  and  convenient,  the 
-aforesaid  ministers,  chaplains,  priests,  or 
deacons  in  holy  orders  of  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  any  of 
them,  and  to  enquire  by  witnesses  to  be 
sworn  in  due  form  of  law,  and  by  all 
other  lawful  ways  and  means,  by  which 
the  same  may  be  best  and  most  effectually 
done,  as  well  as  concerning  their  morals 
as  their  behaviour  iu  their  said  offices  and 
stations  respectively.  Aud  we  do  hereby' 
authorize  and  empower  the  said  Bishop 
and  hi*  successors,  and  his  and  their  com- 
missary and  commissaries,  to  administer 
all  such  oaths  as  are  accustomed  and  may 
by  law  be  administered,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  punish  and  correct  the  afore- 
said chaplains,  minsters,  priests  and  deacons 
in  holy  orders  of  the  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  according  to  their 
demerits,  whether  by  deprivation,  suspen- 
sion, or  other  such  ecclesiastical  censure  or 
correction  as  they  would  be  liable  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  aforesaid. 
Aud  for  the  further  accomplishment  of 
our  intention,  and  for  aiding  the  said 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  the  due  aud  ca- 
nonical superinteudance  of  ecclesiastical 


persons  and  affairs,  we  do  hereby  erect 
found  and  constitute  one  archdeaconry  in 
and  over  the  presidency  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  to  be  styled  the  archdeaconry  of 
Calcutta,  aud  one  other  archdeaconry  in 
and  over  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George 
oq  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  to  be  styled 
the  archdeaconry  of  Madras,  and  also  one 
other  archdeaconry  in  and  over  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  island  of  Bombay,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar/ to  be  styled  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bombay  5 — all  such  archdea- 
conries to  be  subject  and  subordinate  to 
the  said  Bishop  s  see  of  Calcutta.  And  to 
the  end  that  this  our  intention  may  be 
carried  into  due  effect,  We,  having  great 
confidence  in  the  learning,  morals,  pro- 
bity, and  prudence  of  our  beloved  Henry 
Lloyd  goring,  M.  A.  John  Mousley,  M.A. 
and  George  Barnes,  M.  A.  do  name  and 
appoint  him  the  said  H.  L.  Loring,  to  be 
archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Cal- 
cutta -,  and  him  the  said  J.  Mousley  to  be 
archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ma- 
dras ;  and  him  the  said  G.  Barnes,  to  be 
archdeacon-  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Bom- 
bay— the  said  archdeacon  shall  within  his 
archdeaconry  be  assisting  to  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  exercise  of  such  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  functions  as  we  have  hereby 
been  pleased  to  limit  to  the  said  Bishop, 
according  to  the  duty  of  an  archdeacon 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  realm  of 
England.  And  we  do  further  will,  ordaiu 
and  declare,  that  each  of  the  said  arch- 
deacons shall  within  bis  archdeaconry  be* 
and  be  taken  to  be,  without  further  ap- 
pointment, the  commissary  of  the  said 
Bishop  and  his  successors,  aud  shall  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  in  all  matters  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  duty  and  function  of  a 
commissary  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  laws. 
We  will  and  do  by  these  presents  declare 
and  ordain,  that  in  all  grave  matters  of 
correction  which  are  accustomed,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  our  realm  of  England,  to  be  ju- 
dicially examined,  the  same  shall  in  like 
manner  be  judicially  examined  and  pro- 
ceeded in  before  the  said  Bishop  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  or  his  or  their  commissary  or  com- 
missaries aforesaid,  in  their  respective  arch- 
deaconries in  which  the  parry  td  be  pro- 
ceeded against  shall  reside ;  and  all  such 
causes  shall  be  proceeded  iu  to  final  sen- 
tence in  due  form  of  law. 

Prospects  of  Trad*  an  the  Country. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Forty  Ghw 
(Upper  Province,  Hindostan),  June,  1S14: 

*•  I  give  you  the  earliest  notice  of  what 
I  think,  a  commercial  opening,  which  may 
be  beneficial.    Our  possession  of  Kamaoun, 
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which  we  thai!  retain,  and  which  cannot 
he  wrested  from  as,  gives  us  a  free  and 
commodious  route  (through  the  vast  ridge 
of  the  Hemaleti  mountains)  into  Tartary. 
All  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Piss  are  delighted  at  getting  us  close  to 
them,  the  Ooorkas  having  been  very  bad 
neighbours  indeed.  They  have  explained 
the  trade  which  they  carry  on.  From  their 
statement  it  appears  clear,  that  there  will 
be  an  immense  market  for  fine  cloth 
of  lively  colours,  coarse  woollens  and 
hardware.  They  have  a  good  deal  of 
money  current  among  them,  and  they  have 
valuable  articles  (musk,  borax,  gums,&c.) 
for  barter.  In  short,  we  believe  that  an 
extensive  trade  might  be  carried  on  with 
much  profit  in  this  new  channel.** 

SERIN GAPATAM  :    UNHEALTHY. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  Madras  has 
set  out  for  Seriogapatam,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  that  place,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  do 
sway  the  same  as  a  military  station,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  un healthiness  of  its 
climate.  His,  Majesty's  34th  regiment, 
when  it  went  there  about  a  year  since,  was 
1000  strong,  but  last  month  it  could  not 
muster  300  meo  on  parade  The  native 
troops  are  equally  affected. 

CEYLON. 

The  naval  depot  of  stores  having  been 
removed  from  Madras  to  Trincomalee,  and 
Commissioner  Puget  having  arrived  there, 
that  place  had  become  the  permanent  port 
of  naval  redezvous. 

.   JAVA. 

Ftrther Extracts  Jrom  a Diteouree  detioeredby  the 
Comfmot,  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
9fJam%  Sept.  10,  I8i6.  9 

The  following  particulars  are  among  the 
most  curious  whicjt  .have  reached  this 
oooatry.  The  existence  of  two  languages, 
io  which  conversation  is  held  at  the  same 
time,  by  persons  of  different  rauks,  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  as  a  stage  trick  on  the 
European  Theatre.  It  seems  to  annul  the 
wry  purpose  of  language,  which  is  commu- 
nication. That  different  languages,  or  rather 
perhaps  dialects, were  in  use  among  different 
*nks,speaking  among  themselves,  was  well 
known,  audio  fact,  this  is  the  great  dig 
faction  of  the  Mandarins  in  China.  Even 
in  Europe,  the  learned  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  as  the  Latin  for  the  faculty, 
*<£-So  it  was  for  the  church,  and  still  is 
»  Romish  Countries;  and  so  it  was  among 


the  lawyers,  when  pleadings,  statutes,  and 
briefs,  were  in  Norman  French. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  reporting  in 
favour  of  our  own  language,  that  it  is  now 
making  progress  among  a  people  hitherto 
deemed  almost  inaccessible;  E.  gr. 

THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE    IN   JAPAN. 

The  fact,  that  the  English  language  is 
studied  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  Eng- 
lish books  eagerly  asked  for  in  Japan, 
strongly  marks  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  progress  of  human  intercourse. 
"  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  not  with- 
standing  the  determination  of  the  empire  of 
Japan  not  to  enter  into  foreign  commerce, 
the  English  language,  for.seven  years  past, 
since  the  visit  of  Captain  Pellew,  has,  in 
obedience  to  an  edict  of  the  Emperor,  been 
cultivated  with  considerable  success,  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  College  of 
Interpreters,  who,  indeed,  on  occasion  of 
Dr.  Ainslies  mission,  were  anxious  in  their 
inquiries  after  English  books."  Mr.  Raffles 
says,  a  commerce  between  this  country 
and  Japan  might  easily  be  opeoed;  and  we 
find  it  rumoured,  that  the  court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  is  far 
from  differing  greatly  in  opinion  with  this 
gentleman  upon  the  subject. 

It  happily  appears  that  the  obstacles 
which  presented  themselves  against  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  East- 
ern  Islands  are  gradually  giving  way, 
through  the  indefatigable  exertion  of  Go- 
vernor  Raffles. 

Geological  Constitution  of  Java. 

The  geological  constitution  of  Java  ap- 
pears to  be  exclusively  volcanic,  'without 
any  admixture  whatever  of  the  primitive 
or  secondary  mountains  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, while  Sumatra,  with  Banca,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  continuation  and  termination 
of  the  immense  chain  of  mountains  which 
pervades  great  part  of  Asia,  and  runs  off 
finally  in  a  direction  north-west  to  south- 
east. Java  deviates  from  the  direction  of 
Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  in 
striking  off  directly  west  and  east.  I,,  'this 
direction  it  is  followed  by  the  larger  of 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Bali,  Lombok 
Sumbawa,  Endi,  and  Timor;  and  by  many' 
smaller,  which  contribute  to  constitute  an 
extensive  series.  This  direction,  as  well 
as  the  constitution  of  all  the  islands  enume- 
rated, indicates  the  existence  of  an  exten- 
sive volcanic  chasm  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  running,  for  many  degrees,  almost 
parallel  with  the  equator.  The  conse- 
quences of  Java  being  exclusively  volcanic 
are,  that  while  Sumatra  abounds  in  me- 
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tab,  Java,  generally  speaking,  ia  destitute 
of  them;  that,  while  in  Sumatra  there  are 
many  extensive  tracts,  sterile,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  vegetation,  Java,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  covered  with  a  soil  in  the  high 
est  degree  fertile,  luxuriant  and  productive 
of  every  species  of  vegetation. 

Languages  or  Java. 

The  Javanese  language,  properly  so 
Called,  is  distinguished  by  a  division  be- 
tween  what  may  be  considered  as  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  country,  used  by 
the  common  people  among  themselves,  and 
which  is  adopted  when  addressing  an  in- 
ferior, and  what  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  or  court  language,  adopted,  by  all 
inferiors  when  addressing  a  superior.  The 
sajne  construction,  as  well  as  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  is,  I  believe,  pretty  gene: 
rally  preserved  in  both  the  languages; 
the  latter,  however,  consists  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive class  of  foreign  words  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  picked  and  culled  for 
the  purpose.  Where  different  words  have 
not  been  found  from  the  common  langauge 
of  the  country,  an  arbitrary  variatipu  in 
the  sound  of  the  word  belonging  to  the 
common  language  is  adopted,  as  in  chang- 
ing the  word  progo  into  profit,  dadi  into 
dados,  Jawa  into  Jawit  &c  and,  the  more 
effectually  to  render  the  polite  language 
distinct,  not  only  are  the  affirmatives  an^l 
negatives,  as  well  as  the  pronouns  and 
prepositions  varied,  but  the  auxiliary  verbs 
and  particle*  are  in  general  different. 

So  effectually,  indeed,  does  this  arbitrary 
distinction  prevail,  that  in  the  most  com- 
mon occurrences  and  expressions,  the  lan- 
guage that  would  be  used  by  a  superior 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
what,  with  the  same  object,  would  be 
used  by  an  inferior.  Thus  when  a  superior 
would  say  to  an  inferior,  M  You  have  been 
sick  a  very  long  time,"  he  would  iu  the 
common  or  vernacular  language  use  the 
words,  **  Lavas  teman  goni  /oro:"  while  an 
inferior,  using  the  court  language  would  to 
the  same  purport,  say  **  Lumi  lerat  gen/pun 
jo/ril."  If  the  former  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion "  is  your  child  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?"  he 
Would  use  the  words,  M  Anak  kiro  wadon 
opo  lanong  ;"  but  she  latter  would  express 
himself,  u  Putro  hijang'un  dikot  cstri  /,m- 
uopo  f  "  Again,  would  the  former  observe 
M  that  the  people  of  Java,  both  men  and 
women,  like  to  preserve  the  hair  of  the 
head  "  be  would  say  "  Wungpulu  Java  la- 
uang  wadon  podo  ngingu  rambut  ;*'  while 
the  latter  would  use  the  words,  u  Tctiung 
ktng  nuta  Jawi  estri  jalar  tami  ng  htg  a 
remo,  &c" 


It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that 
these  langauges  are  so  separated  that  the 
one  is  studied  and  attained  exclusively  of 
the  other;  for,  while  one  is  the  language 
of  address,  the  other  must  be  that  of  reply; 
and  the  knowledge  of  both  is  indjspensibJe 
to  those  who  have  occasion  to  communi- 
cate with  persons  of  a  different  rank  from 
themselves.  Iu  the  polite  language,  £awi 
words  are  frequently  introduced  by  the 
party,  either  to  shew  his  reading,  or  evince 
a  higher  mark  of  respect.  The  Kawi,  how- 
ever, is,  more  properly  a  dead  language, 
the  language  of  literary  compositions  of  the 
higher  class ;  and  is,  to  the  Javanese,  what 
the  Sanscrit  is  to  the  languages  of  Hindos- 
tun,  and  the  Pali  to  the  B  inn  an  and  Sia^. 
mese :  how  far  it  may  assimilate  to  either, 
must  remain  to  be  decided  by  more  accu- 
rate comparison  and  observation,  than  we 
have  yet  bad  opportunity  to  make.  It  is  in 
this  language  that  the  more  ancient  and* 
celebrated  of  the  literary  performances  cf 
the  country  are  written;  aud  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  found,  that  while  the  ge- 
neral language  of  Java  possesses,  in  com- 
mon witli  all  the  more  cultivated  languages 
of  the  Archipelago,  a  considerable  portion 
of  Sanscrit  terms,  the  court-language  ia 
still  more  replete  with  them;  and  that  the 
Kawi,  and  particularly  that  which  is  reck- 
oned most  ancient,  and  which  is  decy- 
phered  from  inscriptions  on  stone  and  cop- 
per-p-ates,  is  almost  pure  Sanscrit.  The 
construction  aud  idiom  in  these  inscrip- 
tions is  no  longer  comprehended  by  the 
Javanese,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  in- 
telligence and  acquaintance  with  the  terms 
used,  enables  them  to  give  even  a  faint  no- 
tion of  their  meaning. 

Written  Language,  and  Poetry. 

In  both  the  Sunda  and  Javanese  lan- 
guages the  same  written  character  is  in 
use ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  traced  whether 
the  former  ever  had  a  separate  written 
character  or  not;  at  a  place,  however, 
called  Batu  Tulis,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Pajajaran,  is  preserved*  an 
inscription  on  stone  in  very  rude  charac- 
ters; aud  several  similar  inscriptions  in  the 
same  character  have  been  recently  disco- 
covered  at  Kwali  in  Cheribon,  where 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  princes  of 
Pajajaran  took  refuge.  This  character, 
till  lately  appeared  widely  different  from 
any  other  yet  noticed  iu  Java,  but  is  now 
found  to  contain  some  of  the  letters  and 
vowel  marks  in  common  with  the  Java- 
nese. The  date  inscribed  on  the  stone  at 
Batu  Tulis  has  fortunately  been  decy- 
phered,  and  the  character  was  doubtlessly 
used  by  the  Sunda  people  at  the  period  sf 
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the  destruction  of  tiie  western 
of  Pajajarao. 

No  less  than  seven  different  characters 
*re  represented  to  have  been  in  use  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Javanese  history  ;  and  al- 
though those  at  present  adopted  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  very  different  from  the 
more  ancient,  yet,  on  examination,  the 
one  may  without  much  difficulty  be  traced 
to  the  other,  by  observing  the  gradual  al- 
terations made  frdm  time  to  time.  Speci- 
mens of  these  different  characters  with  the 
periods  in  which  they  were  respectively 
used,  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Society ;  and  I  regret  that  the  absence 
of  an  engraver  precludes  them  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  volume  of  our  Transactions. 

The  Literature  of  Java,  however  much  it 
may  have  declined  in  latter  days,  must  be 
•till  considered  as  respectable:  The  more 
ancient  historical  compositions  are  mostly 
written  in  the  Kawi  language,  to  which 
frequently  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  in  Javanese,  is 
annexed.  Of  these  compositions  those  most 
highly  esteemed  are  the  B'rata  Yud'ha  or 
Holy  War,  and  a  volume  entitled  Romo  or 
Rama,  the  former  descriptive  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Arjuno,  and  the  principal  h<  roes 
whose  fame  is  recorded  in  the  celebrated 
Indian  poem  of  the  Mahabarat,  the  latter 
of  those  who  are  distinguished  in  the  Ra- 
mayan.  These  poems  are  held  by  the  Ja- 
vanese of  the  present  day  in  about  the 
same  estimation  as  the  Iliad  and  Odjssey 
of  Homer  are  by  Europeans 

The  belief  is  general  among  the  Java- 
nese, that  the  scene  of  this  celebrated  ro 
mance  is  in  Java.  They  point  out  the 
different  countries  which  are  referred  to, 
such  as  Hastina,  Wirata,  and  others  in 
different  districts  of  the  island,  which  have 
since  assumed  more  modern  names ;  and 
the  supposed  mansion  of  Arjuno,  as  before 
noticed,  is  still  traced  upon  Gunung  Prahu. 

These  works,  in  common  with  almost 
every  composition  in  the  language,  are 
composed  in  regularly  measured  verses; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  par- 
tial translations  which  have  been  made 
from  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ja- 
vanese, they  do  credit  to  the  power  of-the 
language  and  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

Historical  compositions  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  termed  Pakam  and 
Babat;  under  the  former  are  considered 
the  Romo  and  B'rata  Yud'ha;  the  institu- 
tions and  regulations  for  princes  and  the 
officers  of  state  and  law,  entitled  Kopo 
Kopo,  Jogol  Muda  and  Kontoro;  works 
on  astronomy  a ud  judicial  astrology,  termed 
Wuku;  and  works  oq  moral  conduct,  re- 


gulatioas  and  ancient  institutions,  termed 
Niti  Sastro  and  Niti.  Projo.  Under  the 
Babat  are  classed  chronological,  and  other 
works  on  -modern  history,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  of  Mataram. 

There  are  in  use,  for  ordinary  and  po- 
pular compositions,  five  different  kinds  of 
regular  measured  stanzas,  termed  Tern- 
bang,  adapted  to  the  subject  treated  of, 
whether  heroic,  amorous,  or  otherwise; 
these  are  termed  Atmoron  Dono,  Danrfang 
Gula,  Sinom,  Durmo  and  Pankgur.  In  the 
higher  compositions,  and  particularly  in 
the  Kawi,  these  measures  are  still  more* 
varied,  and  in  number  upward  of  twenty, 
twelve  of  which  correspond  in  name  with 
the  stanzas  used  in  the  poetry  of  continental 
India. 

In  repeating  these  compositions,  they  are 
chauuted,  or  rather  drawled  out,  in  re- 
gular metre,  according  to  rules  laid  down 
for  the  long  and  short  syllables.  Dramatic 
representations  of  various  kinds  form  the 
constant  recreation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  the  most  polished  amusement 
of  the  country.  These  consist  of  the  Way- 
ang  Cutit  or  scenic  shadows,  in  which  the 
several  heroes  of  the  drama,  represented 
in  a  diminutive  ?ize,  are  made  to  perform 
their  entrances. and  exits  behind  a  transpa- 
rent curtain.  The  subjects  of  these  repre- 
sentations are  taken  either  from  the  more 
ancient  works  of  the  B'rata  Yud'ha  or 
Romo,  and  then  denominated  Wayang 
Purwo,  or  from  the  history  of  Panji,  the 
«:iost  renowned  hero  of  Java  story,  and 
then  termed  Wayang  Gedog.  The  Way- 
ang Wong,  in  which  men  personify  the 
heroes  of  the  B'rata  Yud'ha  and  Romo,  is 
is  a!so  termed  Wayang  Purwo.  They  have 
also  the  Topeng,  in  which  men  wearing 
masks,  personify  those  immortalized  in  the 
history  of  Panji;  and  the  Wayang  KJitik 
or  KoritchiJ,  not  unlike  a  puppet-shew  in 
Europe,  in'  which  dimiuute  wooden  figures 
personify  the  heroes  of  Majapabit 

These  dramatic  exhibitions  are  accom- 
panied by  performances  on  the  Gamelan, 
or  musical  instruments  of  the  Javanese,  of 
which  there  are  several  distinct  sets;  the 
Salindro,  Which,  accompanies  the  perform* 
ances  from  the  B'rata  YudTia  and  Romo, 
as  well  as  the  Topeng;  the  Ptlog  which 
accompanies  the  Wayang  Gedog;  the  Ko- 
dokf  Ngoketc,  Chara  Bali,  Senenan,  and 
others.  The  Javanese  music  is  peculiarly 
harmonious,  but  the  gamut  is  imperfect 

Opium  prohibittd. 

A  Proclamation  of  the  government  of. 

Batavia  is  likely  to  reduce  the  consumption 

of  opium  in  the  island  of  Java,   to  one 

tenth  of  its  present  demand,  and  letters 
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from  China  state*  that  the  Viceroy  and 
Mandarin*  are  endeavouring  by  every 
possible  means*  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
nee  of  this  article*  which  has  hitherto 
formed  such  an  important  article  of  ex- 
portation from  this  couotry. 

Conspiracy  Detected, 

An  alarming  conspiracy  has  been  disco 
vered  at  Java,  which  bad  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  the  European  officers, 
and  the  independence  of  the  native  autho- 
rities. The  Emperor's  brother,  who  stood 
deeply  implicated,  has  beeu  delivered  over 
to  tjie  government  and  all  is  again  quiet. 
It  is  understood,  that  the  cause  of  discon- 
tent arises  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
island  being  transferred  to  the  Dutch,  a 
measure  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the  na- 
tives with  great  disgust ;  and  although  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  is  at  present 
quelled,  so  long  as  the  cause  remains,  we 
fear  the  the  permanent  peace  of  the  island 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  on.  The  centre 
of  the  conspiracy,  it  appears,  was  with  the 
light  infantry  volunteer  battalion,  sta- 
tioned at  the  native  courts  in  the  island 
wfio  bad  been  in  intrigue  with  the  court  of 
Solo.  Our  advices  are  dated  the  9th  of 
January,  1816. 

CELEBES. 

The  moat  ancient  state,  of  which  tradi- 
tion makes  mention  in  Celebes,  is  Luhu  or 
Lnwo,  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Boni,  and  the  Galigas,  or  historical 
romances,  are  replete  with  the  adventures 
and  exploits  of  Sawira  Gading,  the  first 
chief  of  that  country,  who  is  said  to  have 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  straits 
of  Malacca.  Next  to  Luhu,  the  empire  of 
Goa  has  the  greatest  claims  to  antiquity ; 
and  a  period  is  mentioned  when  this  state 
extended  its  influence  to  Achin,  Manilla, 
ftula,  Ternate,  and  the  whole  of  the  Spice- 
Islands. 

The  Macassar  and  Bugis  tribes  are 
known  to  be  the  most  bold,  adventurous, 
and  enterprizing  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Islands.  They  were  formerly  ce- 
lebrated for  their  fidelity  and  their  cou- 
rage; and,  for  this  reason,  were  employed, 
like  the  Swiss  in  Europe,  in  foreign  ar- 
mies. They  served  in  those  of  Siam,  Cam- 
boja,  and  other  countries,  and  also  as 
guards  to  their  own  princes. 

The  most  singular  political  feature  in 
Celebes,  is  that  of  an  elective  monarchy, 
limited  by  an  aristocracy  generally  heredi- 
tary, and  exercising  feudal  authority  over 
the  minor  chiefs  and  population,  at  all 
times  prepared  to  take  the  field,  a  consti- 
tution of  civil   society  which,  however 


common  in  Europe,  it  perhaps,  without 
parallel  in  Asia,  where  we  seldom  witness) 
any  considerable  departure  from  the  des- 
potic sway  of  an  individual  The  whole 
of  the  states,  in  that  portion  of  Celebes  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  are  constituted  on 
the  peculiar  principle  stated: — the  prince 
is  chosen  from  the  royal  stock  by  a  certain 
number  of  counsellors,  who  also  possess  the 
right  of  subsequently  removing  him.  These 
counsellors  are  themselves  elected  from 
particular  families  of  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  provinces;  and,  such  is  their  influence* 
that  the  prince  can  neither  go  to  war,  nor 
indeed,  adopt  any  public  measure^  except 
in  concert  with  them.  They  have  the 
charge  of  the  public  treasure,  and  also  ap- 
point the  prime  minister.  The  prince  can- 
not himself  take  the  personal  command  of 
the  army ;  but  the  usage  of  the  country  ad- 
mits of  a  temporary  resignation  of  office 
for  this  purpose;  in  which  case,  a  regent 
succeeds  provisionally  to  the  rank  of  chief, 
and  carries  on  the  affairs  of  Government 
in  concert  with  the  majority  of  the  council. 
Women  and  minors  are  eligible  to  election 
in  every  department  of  the  state,  from  the 
prince  down  to  the  lowest  chief;  and, 
when  this  takes  place,  an  additional  officer 
having  a  title  which  literally  means  "  sup- 
port", or  "prop,"  is  appointed  to  assist 
Some  variation  is  observable  in  the  states. 
Iu  Boni,  the  prince  is  elected  by  the  Orang 
Pirn,  or  seven  hereditary  counsellors.  In 
Goa,  the  prince  is  chosen  by  ten  coun- 
sellors, of  whom  the  first  minister,  termed 
Bechara  Buta  is  one.  This  last  officer  is 
himself  first  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Nine,  termed  the  Nine  Banners  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  office 
he  possesses  very  extraordinary  powers. 
He  can  even  remove  the  prince  himself, 
and  call  upon  the  electors  to  make  another 
choice.  The  inferior  chiefs  or  kruiiu,  who 
administer  the  dependent  provirce  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  not  elected 
by  a  provincial  council,  although  in  the 
exercise  of  their  office  their  power  is  in 
like  manner  limited.  The  number  of  the 
council  varies,  in  differeut  provinces,  from 
two  to  seven. 

War  is  decided  upon  in  the  council  of 
state ;  and,  so  forcibly  is  the  desperate  fe- 
rocity and  barbarism  of  the  people  depicted 
by  the  conduct  they  observe  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  in  their  subsequent  proceed* 
ings  towards  their  enemies,  that  however 
revolting  the  contemplation  of  such  a  state 
of  society  may  be.  it  forms  too  striking  a 
trait  in  their  character  to  be  omitted.  War 


being  decided  upon  by  the  prince  in 

cilt  the  assembled  chiefs,  after  sprink* 
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ling  their  banners  with  blood,  proceed  to 
take  a  solemn  oath,  by  dipping  their  creeses 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  afterwards  danc- 
ing around  the  bloody  banner,  with  frantic 
gesture  and  a  strange  contortion  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  so  as  to  give  the  extended 
creese  a  tremulous  motion.  Each  severally 
imprecates  the  vengeance  of  the.  Deity 
against  his  person,  if  he  violates  his  vow. 
An  enemy  is  no  sooner  slain,  than  the  body 
is  decapitated,  and  treated  with  every  in- 
dignity which  the  barbarous  triumph  of 
wavages  can  dictate.  The  heads  are  car- 
ried on  poles,  or  sent  in  to  the  Lord-para- 
mount. Some  accounts  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
present them  devouring  the  raw  heart  of 
their  subdued  enemy,  and,  whatever  sha- 
dow of  doubt  humanity  may  throw  over 
this  appalling  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  favourite  meal  is  the  raw  heart 
and  blood  of  the  deer.  This  latter  repast 
is  termed  Lor  Dara,  or  the  feast  of  the 
Bioody  Heart,  which  they  are  said  to  de- 
vour, as  among  the  Battas,  in  the  season 
when  liriiea  and  salt  are  plentiful. 

This,  however,  is  viewing  them  on  the 
worst  side  of  their  character,  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  their  conduct  in  war,  and 
to  practices  found  to  prevail  among  that 
portion  of  the  population  labouring  under 
restrictions  on  foreign  commerce:  there  are 
other  points  of  view  in  which  it  may  be 
more  favourably  considered. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Wadju  districts 
in  particular,  are  celebrated  for  their  en- 
terprise and  intelligence — extending  their 
commercial  speculations,  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  honourable  and  fair  dealing, 
from  the  western  shores  of  Siam  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Women* 
as  before  observed,  take  an  active  part  in 
all  public  concerns,  and  are,  in  no  instance, 
secluded  from  society,  being  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  men.  The  strongest  at- 
tachment that  is  conceivable  is  felt  for  an- 
cient customs,  and  relics  of  antiquity  are 
held  in  the  highest  possible  veneration. 
They  are  slow  and  deliberate  in  their  de- 
cisions, but  these,  once  formed,  are  final. 
Agreements  once  entered  into  are  inva- 
riably observed  on  their  part,  and  a  Bugis 
is  never  known  to  swerve  from  his  bargain. 
That  natural  politeness  which  characte- 
rizes the  various  nations  and  tribes  distin- 
guished by  wearing  the  criss  or  creese,  is 
no  where  more  forcibly  exhibited  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  Their 
minor  associations  are  held  together  by  all 
the  attachment  and  warmth  which  have 
distinguished  the  clans  of  North  Britain. 
The  same  bold  spirit  of  independence  and 
enterprise  distinguishes  the  lower  orders; 
while  the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the  ro- 


mance of  chivalry,  are  the  detignt  of  tha 
higher  classes.  Attached  to  the  chase  as 
an  amusement,  rather  than  as  the  meant 
of  subsistence,  the  harvest  is  no  sooner 
reaped,  than  every  feudal  chief,  with  his 
associates  and  followers,  devotes  himself  to 
its  pursuits.  The  population  being  equally 
at  the  command  of  the  feudal  lord,  whe- 
ther in  time  of  peace  or  war,  agricultural 
pursuits,  beyond  what  may  procure  a  bare 
subsistence,  are  but  little  attended  to.  The 
usual  share  of  the  crop,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chief,  is  a  tythe,  called  sima ;  and  this, 
with  a  few  imposts  in  the  bazars,  and 
the  services  of  the  peddle,  constitute  the 
revenue  of  the  state. 

BORNEO. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

.  Some  notices  have  been  received  of  ruins 
of  temples,  of  statues,  and  dilapidated  ci- 
ties in  Borneo,  and  of  the  existence  of  va» 
rious  inscriptions,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  characters  unknown  either  to 
the  Chinese,  Malays,  or  Dayacs ;  but  the 
information  yet  obtained  is  too  vague,  and, 
in  some  instances,  too  contradictory,  to  be 
relied  upon;  and  the  question,  whether 
this  island,  at  any  former  period,  rose  to 
any  considerable  degree  of  greatness,  must 
yet  remain  undecided.  Embanking,  as  it 
were,  the  navigable  pathway  between  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  the  most  populous  re- 
gions of  the  globe  (China  and  Japan)  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  at  one  period  it 
must  have  risen  far  above  its  present  state 
of  degradation  and  neglect  That  Borneo 
was  visited,  many  centuries  ago,  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  well  established ; 
but  whether  it  was  ever  more  extensively 
colonized  by  either  of  those  nations,  than 
it  is  at  present  from  China,  must  be  left  to 
future  inquiry.  Porcelain,  jars,  plates, 
vases,  and  earthen  utensils  of  various  de- 
scriptions* the  manufacture  of  China  and 
Japan,  are  frequently  discovered  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  5  and,  such  is  the 
veneration,  in  which  these  articles,  so 
found,  are  held,  that  a  single  jar  of  this 
description  has  been  known  to  be  pur- 
chased by  Dayacs,  of  the  interior,  for  a 
sum  little  short  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  They  » re  prized  by  the  Dayacs' 
as  the  supposed  depositaries  of  the  ashes  of 
their  forefathers. 

St.  HELENA. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Island  of  St.  Helena,  17th  Oct.  1S1*. 

Whereas  during  the  detention  at  St. 

Helena  of  General  Napoleon  Buonaparte 

and  the  French  persons  attending  him,  It 
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tfmears  essentially  necessary  to  adopt  some 
additional  precautions  on  the  island,  and 
particularly  by  night — This  is  therefore  to 
give  notice  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  other 
persons  of  every  description,  that  after  this 
date  no  body  whatsoever  will  permitted  to 
pass,  in  any  part  of  the  island  (excepting 
within,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
town,)  between  the  hour  of  nine  at  night 
and  day-light  in  the  morning,  without 
having  the  parole  for  the  night  j  the  sen- 
tries and  patroles  having  orders  thence- 
forth,  to  secure  and  hold  as  prisoners  until 
morniug,  all  persons  they  may  find  be- 
tween the  said  periods  not  possessing  the 
parole,  and  the  officers  of  the  different 
guards,  &c.  nre  to  cause  all  persons  so 
taken  up  to  be  sent,  prior  to  being  released 
next  morning,  to  the  governor,  with  a 
statement  of  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  apprehended,  that 
he  may,  if  he  judge  necessary,  make  such 
further  investigation  into  the  case,  or  take 
inch  further  steps  respecting  it,  as  to  him 
may  appear  advisable. 

It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  by  the 
inhabitants,  that  this  ordinance  is  in  no 
respect  intended  to  interfere  with  the  cus- 
tomary intercourse  of  hospitality,  and 
that  every  proper  facility,  will  be  given  to 
any  respectable  inhabitant  who  may  in- 
tend  to  return  home  at  a  later  hour  than 
nine  o'clock,  by  application  to  the  field- 
officer  of  the  day  on  the;preceding  morning. 

Patroles  from  all  the  outposts  are  to 
be  sent  at  uncertain  hours  of  the  night 
to  be  determined  by  the  field-officer  of 
the  day  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this 
regulation. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 
(Signed)  T.  U.  Brooke, 

Secretary. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Great  Man 
whose  presence  gives  ail  this  trouble,  is  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  at  the  pains  taken  for 
his  personal  security,  and  that  of  his  suite* 
If  it  be  true,  that  he  has  addressed  the 
Prince  Regent  on  this  subject,  it  should 
seem  that  he  feels  his  situation  irksome. 
After  all,  it  cannot  be  worse,  than  that  of 
those  wjio  before  his  arrival  inhabited  the 
island  in  peace.  We  learn  that  the  new 
Governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  is  arrived  ou 
the  island,  and  has  entered  on  his  charge: 
a  new  Admiral,  also,  is  daily  expected,  to 
relieve  Sir  G.  Cockburn ;  and  these  changes, 
with  the  additional  population  they  intro- 
duce, and  the  company  of  his  old  friends 
and  adherents,  if  lie  can  endure  them—  for 
they  are  continually  reminding  him  of  past 
events — may  render  life  tolerable—- and 
more  cannot  be  expected— by  such  a  man. 


FINE  ARTS. 
BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 
We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  the 
opening  of  this  Gallery  with  a  aeries  of 
pictures,  the  performances  of  Old  Masters, 
which  have  been  very  liberally  entrusted 
for  a  time,  by  their  owners,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  public,  and  the  in 
of  young  artists. 

There  is  something  extremely 
able  in  the  favours  shewn  to  the  Arts  by 
those  who,  being  in  possession  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  former  times,  contribute  their 
assistance  toward  the  formation  of  a  Gal- 
lery like  the  present.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  the  number  of  such  works'  must 
be  diminishing,  and  cannot  be  augmented, 
that  they  are  exposed  to  accidents  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  replace  them,  the  favour  done  to  the 
public  is  seen  in  ifa  true  light.  Time  has 
been,  and  not  long  ago,  when  a  journey 
to  Italy  was  absolutely  necessary  to  who 
ever  wished  to  sturdy  Italian  roasters ;  for 
the  casual  opportunities  of  inspection  af- 
forded by  auctions  of  pictures— the  only 
other  resource  for  the  student,  was  at  best, 
inconvenient  and  uncertain ;  not  a  few  co- 
pies being  marked  as  originals  in  the  ca- 
talogues; while  the  means  of  detecting  the 
imposition,  or  mistake,  were  not  within  the 
power  of  him  who  most  wanted  them.  At 
present,  by  means  of  this  Institution,  a 
student  enjoys  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
studying  the  principles  of  his  art;  or,  at 
least,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sults of  those  methods  which  have  obtained 
the  applause  of  amateurs,  from  age  to  age. 
This  is  bringing  the  means  of  improve- 
ment home  to  our  own  doors  ;  this  imparts 
a  consequence  to  what  even  the  uninstract- 
ed  may  enjoy  as  a  shew,  an  opportunity 
of  elegant  gratification,  while  the  more 
learned  are  not  only  gratified,  but  im- 
proved. 

We  have  already  seen  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools;— Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyck,  Mieris,  Ger.  Dow',  and  others: 
the  present  exhibition  comprises  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  masters, — men,  to  whom  we 
have  been  taught  to  look  up,  with  admi- 
ration, and  whose  names  were  reputed  as 
guarantees  for  the  height  of  merit  and  art. 

Among  the  most  distinguishable  in  the 
Gallery,  at  this  time,  are  two  of  the  famous 
Cartoons,  by  Raphael.  They  were  painted 
for  the  purpose  of  beiug  copied  in  tapestry 
work,  and  certainly,  they  would  have 
made  grand  performances  in  that  branch 
of  art   This  intention,  however,  has 
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what  confined  the  genius  of  the  painter, 
aud  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen,  and  to  in* 
troduce  a  choice  of  colours,  which  he  knew 
they  could  execute.  This  has  induced  him 
to  repeat  colours,  where  otherwise  he 
would  not ;  and  it  has  deprived  him,  work- 
ing iu  water  colours — of  those  glarings* 
which  he  would  have  practised  iu  oil. 
They  are,  however,  grand  performances, 
and  considering  the  whole  of  their  history* 
they  are  in  good  preservation*  There  are 
several  other  pictures,  chiefly  of  Madon- 
nas, by  the  aame  master;  and  they  sup* 
pqrt  the  remark  that  has  been  made  on 
this  artist,  that  he  took  pains,  much  pains, 
and  bestowed  great  labour  on  the  offspring 
of  his  genius.  Undoubtedly,  Raphael, 
like  all  other  masters,  improved  by  de- 
grees; and  his  style,  in  his  younger  days, 
is  not  equal  to  the  height  of  excellence  at- 
tached to  his  name.  It  caunot  be  said, 
that  all  his  Virgin  Mothers,  or  all  his  Infant 
Christ*,  have  the  dignity  combined  with 
tenderness,  for  which  some  are  celebrated. 

Genuine  and  well  preserved  pictures  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  extremely  rare. 
That  master  was  the  Father  of  the  most 
improved  Age  of  Painting  ;  and  it  is  very 
evident,  in  bis  works  here  exhibited,  that 
he  had  formed  to  himself  ideas  of  excel- 
lence to  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  profes- 
sors to  attain.  He  saw,  end  he  felt,  the 
dignity  of  his  art :  if  he  failed  in  transfer- 
ring his  ideas  to  the  canvass,  it  is  an  ho- 
nourable failure  ;  his  attempt  is  noble; 
aud,  generally  speaking,  bis  success  is  truly 
honourable:  there  is  great  grandeur  in  his 
conceptions. 

Among  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
collection  we  may  safely  place  the  original 
studies  for  Da  Vinci's  famous  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper.  That  performance  has 
been  injured  by  age  and  accident ;  it  has 
been  retouched ;  but  however  carefully  a 
laboured  performance  may  be  retouched, 
there  is  always  great  danger  that  a  portion 
of  the  original  master's  skill,  should  be 
obscured.  These  studies  shew  much  pro- 
found thinking;  aud  though,  but  thoughts, 
and  conceptions,  they  bespeak  a  philosophi- 
cal mind,  and  an  able  hand.  This  picture  is 
well  kuown  among  us  by  a  capital  engrav- 
ing; which  has  been  repeatedly  copied,  in 
smaller  sizes. 

Titian  furnishes  several  pictures,  which 
cannot  but  improve  the  eye  and  the  process 
of  our  young  artists.  The  facility  of  hand 
which  appears  in  the  works  of  this  master 
is  truly  enviable.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  his  pictures  cost  him  no  trouble ;  but 
they  have  the  air  of  being  executed  almost 


by  enchantment : — and  we  may  *ay  with- 
out subjecting  ourselves  to  suspicion,  that 
bis  theory  of  proceedure  well  deserves  the 
most  solicitous  exnmination  of  who  ever 
wishes  to  excell  ;  and  will  amply  repay 
those  who  can  make  themselves  masters  of 
it.  His  study  was,  particularly,  to  work  all 
parts  into  harmony,  all  tones  into  a  kind 
of  relative  level,  all  lines  into  a  certain 
softness,  and  then,  in  the  last  place  to  bring 
forward  those  parts,  to  invigorate  those 
tones,  and  to  sharpen  those  lines,  which 
he  intended  should  most  effectually  pro* 
nounce  themselves,  to  the  inspecting  eye. 
His  shadows  are  never  hard,  nor  heavy,  nor 
black  :his  lights,  rather  solid,  perhaps,  par- 
take of  these  properties,  but,  these  he  well 
knew  time  would  abate ;  it  would  soften 
these,  while  it  would  deepen  dark  shadows* 
to  their  irreparable  deterioration. 

A  proceeding  directly  the  contrary  to 
that  of  Titian  has  operated  most  unfa- 
vourably on  a  truly  capital  picture  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  in  this  Gallery.  It  ia 
among  the  best  of  the  master ;  the  draw- 
ing is  good  ;  the  actions  of  the  figures 
are  vigorous ;  the  whole  is  painted  with 
great  spirit ;  but,  the  shadows  having  been 
black  enough  originally,  are  too  black 
nov.  The  lights,  in  consequence,  appear  to 
be  more  scattered  than  the  artist  intended  j 
because  they  have  no  adequate  supports, 
but  display  an  opposition  to  the  more 
powerful  depths  of  the  piece. 

Two  most  beautiful  pictures  by  Muhil- 
lio  have  completely  avoided  this  misfor- 
tune :  and  they  shew  that  shadows  much 
darker  than  Titian  chose  to  introduce,  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  preserve  their  proper 
import  in  reference  to  the  lights,  for  ages. 
The  shadows  have  sunk,  somewhat;  the 
lights  have  sunk,  somewhat ;  but  the  balance 
remains  perfect  The  pictures  are  not  as 
fresh  as  ever :  that  is  impossible  ;  but  they 
are  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  because,  the  rela- 
tive powers  and  values  of  the  colours  to 
each  other,'do  not  sensibly  differ  from  what 
the  Artist  originally  intended. 

A  painter  of  a  different  class  is  Annibal. 
Carrache  ;  his  works,  here  exhibited, 
shew  much  care  and  study:  they  are,  iu 
fact,  laboured  with  great  diligence.  Among 
them  is  one  of  the  neatest  pictures  in  fresco 
we  have  ever  seen:  aud  this  picture  re- 
tains almost  every  stroke  of  the  master's 
pencil,  without  change  or  fading. 

Gcido  is,  here,  in  his  element :  perhaps 
we  may  have  seen  productions  of  the  mas- 
ter, more  to  onr  fancy ;  but  more  truth 
and  dignity  there  cannot  be. 

Pall  Veronese  has  several  pictures ; 
but,  in  our  judgement,  roost  of  them  ara 
considerably  gone  down. 
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Focssiv  supports  his  character  well,  as 
*  painter  of  great  learning  and  science  5 
yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
choice  of  colours,  aod  perhaps,  too,  of  pig- 
meats,  is  not  exactly  what  might  be 
wished.  Among  his  works,  here,  are  some 
of  his  most  elegant  5  but  they  rarely  satisfy 
the  eye  with  their  hues,  though  they  gra- 
tify the  mind  with  their  conception. 

A  few  words  on  the  most  admirable 
Landscapes  by  Claude  which  adorn  this 
Gallery,  must  conclude  this  article.  The 
effects  of  aerial  influence  were  never  more 
correctly  expressed  by  any  painter,  than 
by  this  master — generally  ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage  in  these  pictures, 
which  are  among  the  largest  and  noblest 
from  his  pencil.  His  leading  plan  of  co- 
lours seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Titian — to  produce  a  harmo- 
nious whole,  aud  so  to  place  his  shadows 
and  his  lights,  that  come  what  ncill,  they 
should  never  clash,  or  produce  effects,  whe- 
ther sombre  or  harsh,  extremely  unlike 
what  he  originally  imparted. 

Our  English  Landscape  Painters  justly 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  national 
school  5  and  perhaps,  they  nbproach  the 
nearest  to  the  principle  alluded  to.  Gene 
rally  speaking,  our  best  masters  study  and 
obtain  a  harmony,  which,  when  happily 
united  with  breadth,  will  speak  their  merits 
to  future  generations. 

As  to  Portraits,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
affirm,  as  we  do  sincerely,  that  we  know 
no  nation,  or  school,  that  equals  our  own. 
There  is  a  freedom  and  spirit  about  our 
best  pictures  which  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  In  point  of  composition,  too, 
our  portraits  excel;  and  neither  Raphael 
nor  Titian,  must  be  allowed  superiority. 

The  dispersion  and  sale  of  the  great  col- 
lections ou  the  Continent,  in  consequence 
of  late  events,  have  thrown  many  master- 
pieces of  art  on  our  British  shores.  We 
have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  genuineness  of  pictures,  such  as 
these  now  on  view.  The  student  may 
learn  equally  by  the  errors  and  failings  6f 
these  great  masters,  as  by  their  excellences 
and  successes.  Nor  let  any  say  that  all 
branches  of  the  art  are  already  occupied. 
There  is  still  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  just  thinking  5  and  for  information  and 
learning,  there  is  still  more  extensive  op- 
portunity. 

More  truth  is  within  our  reach  than 
was  f for  instance)  within  the  reach  of  Ra- 
phael :  his  Areopagus,  is  nothing  Kke  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens:  and  the  structures 
on  the  Acropolis,  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
£c&  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  actually 
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pointed*,  were  much  nobler  buildings  than 
Raphael  has  introduced,  into  his  picture.-— 
It  is  but  seldom  that  toe  reality  can  surpass 
the  painter's  imaginary  scene;  but,  thia 
alone — this  power  of  verisimility,  may  ena- 
ble a  modern  artist,  to  emulate,  and  even 
to  excel,  the  mo*t  celebrated  productions 
of  the  M  divine  Raphael.*' 

Again  we  must  exhort  our  artists  to  la- 
bour. It  is  something  different  from  plea-* 
sure  to  go  from  the  British  Gallery  to  the 
other  exhibitions,  where,  under  pretence  of 
freedom,  the  pencil  has  played  its  slovenly 
pranks.  It  has  covered,  not  to  conceal  la- 
bour and  pains,  but  the  want  of  them  ;  to 
produce  an  effect,  with  all  possible  speed. 
And  again  we  must  caution  copyists  not  to 
conclude  that  they  now  behold  the  very 
tints,  left  by  the  master.  All  pictures  have 
varied  somewhat;  but  those  have  varied 
least,  the  authors  of  which  best  understood 
their  mechanical  as  well  as  their  scientific 
process. 

Nature  is  still  iuexhaustible ;  the  real 
Artist  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discern  her  beau- 
ties: let  him  endeavour  to  fix  them:  not 
in  a  sketch,  but  in  a  finished  picture:  not 
in  a  pretty  piece  of  furniture,  merely,  but 
in  a  composition,  the  result  of  profound 
thought,  of  continued  meditation,  of  study 
which  has  occupied  the  mind,  and  has 
agitated  the  genius  ;  of  opportunity  taken, 
and  of  preparation  duly  made.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Old  Masters  al- 
ways proceeded  with  such  deliberation, 
for  surely,  some  of  their  Madonnas  and 
Saints  are  commou-place  enough,  and  are 
merely  adapted  to  gratify  a  patron,  and  boil 
the  pot.  But,  we  So  mean  to  say,  that  the 
only  way  to  excel  their  best  pieces,  which 
are  the  true  objects  of  emulation,  is  that 
we  have  pointed  out ; — we  mean  to  say, 
that  much  may  be  learned  from  their  fail- 
ures, and  that  seeing  these  failures,  should 
encourage  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  ingenuous,  and  the  timid:  an  advantage 
of  no  mean  value;  and  for  which  the  rising 
generation  of  artists  is  certainly  under  great 
obligations  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  entrusted  their  rare  and  va- 
luable pieces  to  the  Directors  of  the  British 
Institution. 

There  are  several  other  names  of  de- 
served celebrity,  in  the  Collection,  for  in- 
stance Julio,  Romano,  An  obi;  a  Del 
Sarto,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  Masters  whose 
works  are  extremely  rare,  in  all  countries; 
but  especially  in  Britain. 

No.  79.  marked  u  St  Francis,  with  the 
Angel,"  by  L.  Carracci,  is  an  u  Agony  in 
the  Garden:"  the  wrath  expressed  in  the 
clouds  is  a  highly  poetical  thought 

•  See  L«.  Pa*.  N.  S-  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 
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Homo  sum: 


Humanttm  nihil  a  me  alienum  pmto. 

We  remember  an  old  work  in  titled 
Pittas  Lomdimtensis,  iu  which  the  various 
religious  services  established  in  the  metro- 
polis were  registered  and  described.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  public  services; 
private  benevolences  were  not  then  by  any 
means  so  general,  as  they  are  at  present. 
We  know  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  amount  of  the  sums 
annually  expended,  of  the  gifts  annually 
made,  of  the  time  annually  spent,  of  the 
kindness  annually  shewn,  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence in  London. 

Our  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Asylums, 
Houses  of  Refuge,  &c  &c.  are  visible  to 
all ;  and  they  strike  foreigners  as  truly  ho- 
nourable instances  of  a  national  disposition ; 
but,  these  are  a  part,  only.  Our  charity 
sermons,  which  are  very  numerous,  bring 
as  acquainted  with  another  part;  our 
perish  schools,  with  others  among  us,  add 
to  the  number,  those  supported  by  sepa- 
ratists from  the  church  establishment, 
which]  are  many,  increase  the  amount, 
which,  added  to  bounties  sent  to  distaut 
establishments,  forms  an  immense  mass  in 
the  whole. 

The  month  of  May  has  its  full  share  of 
these  laudable  institutions,  and  we  take 
occasion  from  it  to  combine  a  number  of 
these  known  works  of  Piety,  into  one  article, 
though  not  all  belonging  to  one  month. 
They  form  a  noble  theme;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  operate  to  our 
national  advantage,  in  countries,  far  distant 
from  direct  British  influence. 

The  first  Subject  we  insert  is,  The 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 

OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

AUNUAX     SERMON. 

This  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester,  before  the  Society,  ou  Friday, 
Feb.  I6t  at  St  Mary  le  Bow :  from  Matt  x. 


16.  Be  ye  therefore  vie*  a$  serpents*  and 
harmless  as  doves. 

His  Lordship  ably  contended  for  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  learning,  iu  the 
right  elucidation  and  full  defence  of  the 
Gospel. 

Strange  1  that  it  ever  could  be  supposed 
that  learning  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro* 
pagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Are  not  the  Scriptures  written  in  lan- 
guages which  have  long  ceased  to  be  ver- 
nacular ?  Are  not  the  versions  of  tbera  nu- 
merous; and  do  they  not  abound  in  va- 
rious readings?  Surely,  theu,  in  the  col- 
lation of  these,  both  study  and  judgment 
are  required,  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  read- 
ing, or  ascertain  the  sense,  of  any  passage 
in  Scripture. 

THE    ANNUAL   MEETING  * 

was  held  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  immediately  after  the  sermon; 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  chair;  when  a  Report  was  read  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  year, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for  his  sermon. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters  employed  by  this  Society 
arc  stationed  in  the  British  Possessions  in 
North  America. 

WESTLBYAN    MISSION. 

Anniversary  of  the  London  District. 

This  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  25tb» 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  New 
Chape],  City  Road  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P.  being 
called  to  the  chair. 

Two  Introductory  Sermons  had  been 
preached:  one,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
at  the  Chapel  in  Long  Lane,  Southwark, 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Griffith,  of  Leeds; 
and  the  other,  on  the  morning  of  the  Meet- 
ing, at  the  New  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Watson,  of  Hull. 

During  the  three  following  days,  various 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion, 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Rev.  Robert  New- 
ton, and  other  Ministers. 

The  Collections  made  during  the  Anni- 
versary amounted  to  £600. 

Sunday  School  Society. 
Anniversary. 

(Instituted  in  1785.) 

A  sermon  was  preached  in  behalf  of  this 
Institution  at  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  Sunday  the  28th 
of  April,  by  the  Rev.  William  Mvnh,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  St  Peter  s,  Colchester. 

On  Mouday,  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.    The 
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object  of  the  Meeting-  was  briefly  staled 
from  the  Cliair  by  Samuel  Fa  veil,  Esq. 
who, together  with  the  late  Jonas  Hanway, 
Esq.  and  other  benevolent  men,  were  the 
first  promoters  of  this  Institution.  From 
the  Report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Thos 
Smithy  the  Secretary,  it  apppeared  that 
the  Society  has  added  879  Schools  within 
the  last  year  to  its  general  list;  four  of 
which  have  been  established  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  several  in  the  Scilly  Islands. 
The  total  number  of  books  given  at  the 
Society's  expense,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Institution,  is,  456,297  spell- 
ing-books, 87,099  testaments,  and  8177 
bibles,  for  the  use  of  4791  schools,  con- 
taining upwards  of  400,000  scholars. 

Church  Missionary  Society. 
Sixteenth  Anniversary. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  30th  of  April, 
the  Annual  Sermon  was  preached  at  the 
church  of  St  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe, 
and  St.  Anne  Blackfriars,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Corrie,  LL.B.  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  the  East-India  Company,  on  the  Bengal 
establishment  This  sermon  which  was 
grounded  on  Isaiah,  xliv.  80^  awakened 
peculiar  interest 

At  two  o'clock  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  at  Free  Masons*  Hall ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Gnmbier,  Vice-Patron  and 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Lord  Bi 
shop  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir 
Montague  Cholmeley.  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Grant,  upward  of  one  hundred  cler- 
gymen, and  more  than  a  thousand  other 
Members  of  the  Society,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
f     tlemen  were  present 

More  than  usual  interest  was  given  to 
thisK  Meeting,  by  the  dismission  to  thefr 
labours  in  India  of  two  English  clergy- 
meu,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  with  their  wives. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  compliance 
with  the  respectful  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, addressed  to  the  Missionaries  a 
few  parting  words  of  counsel  and  encou- 
ragement—pointing out  to  their  especial 
regard  the  admirable  address  of  the  late 
Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Missionaries  who 
had  preceded  them  in  the  Mission  to 
India ;  and  animating  them,  with  paternal 
affection,  in  their  great  undertaking. 

It  appeared  from  the  Report,  that  the 
Society  had  advanced  with  a  steady  pace 
during  its  sixteeuth  year.  Its  income 
was  £17,000,  and  its  actual  expenditure 
£14,000,  which,  with  uearlv  £3,000  accep- 
tances, on  account  of  the  Indian  and  Afri- 
can Missions,  brings  the  expenditure  al- 
most to  the  full  amount  of  the  income. 


The  Society  is  everywhere  enlarging 
its  foreign  operations.  To  a  Correspond* 
iug  Committee  at  Calcutta  an  annual 
grant  has  been  made  of  £1,500;  to  ano- 
ther at  Madras,  £1,500  ;  to  a  third,  in 
New  South  Wales,  £500;  besides  the 
outfit  of  Missionaries  and  Schoolmasters 
proceeding  to  these  stations.  A  settle- 
ment has  been  formed  on  New  Zealand, 
where  an  assignment  of  about  200  acres  of 
land  has  been  made  to  the  Society.  In 
Africa,  not  much  short  oi  £6,000  has  been 
expended.  The  Rev,  William  Jowett  haa 
established  himself  in  Malta.  Christian 
Institutions  are  begun,  or  are  in  prepara- 
tion, in  Sierra  Leone,  at  Madras,  and  at 
Calcutta.  The  Schools  of  the  Society  are 
every  where  increasing.  More  than  1,000> 
children  in  Dr.  John's  schools  at  Tran- 
que  bar,  arc  educated  by  the  Society;— 
a  large  number  at  Madras,  and  by  the 
Calcutta  Committee; — in  Africa,  several*' 
hundreds :  and  it  appears,  by  late  accounts 
from  thence,  that  from  2,000  to  3,500  li» 
berated  children  are  waiting  for  Christian 
Instruction. 

The  Collections  of  the  day  amounted  t* 
nearly  £300. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Twelfth  Anniversary, 

On  Wednesday,  May  1st,  the  President 
took  the  chair  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  held  iu  Freemasons1 
Hall. 

The  Meeting  was  attended  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent;  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Gloucester, 
Cloyne,  and  Clogher;  Lords  Gambier  and 
Calthorpe;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Wilberforce;  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Mouse  of  Commons ;  and  a  very 
large  assembly  of  other  Gentlemen. 

It  appeared  from  the  Report,  that  the 
receipts  of  the   year    had    amounted  to 
£92,860  2s.  9d.  and  that  the  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  issued  from  March  31,  16159  to 
March  of  the  present  year,  amount  to 
•    138,168  Bibles, 
110,068  Testaments; 
making  the  total  issued,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Institution  to  the  last* 
mentioned  period, 

654,427  Bibles, 
828.556  Testaments ; 
in  all,  1,482,973  Copies,  exclusive  of 
about  75,000  copies  circulated  at  the 
charge  of  the  Society  from  Depositories 
abroad ;  making  a  grand  total  of  one  mil- 
lion, FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  F1FTY-8EVB1I 
THOUSAND,   NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY* 

three  copies,  already  circulated  by  tilt 
British  and  Foreign  Biible  Society* 
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—  .Royal  Humane  Society,  instituted 
1774.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Collyer,  before  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  &c.  at  the  Scotch  Chapel, 
Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Prater-Book  and  Homily  Society. 

Fourth  Anniversary. 

<L  Sermon  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
street,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerrnm,  M.  A, 
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London  Itinerant  Society. 
—  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  was  held  af  the  New  London' 
Tavern,  at  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  Morn- 
ing, S.  Robinson,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
In  the  different  schools  at  Bromley,  Le- 
tt isham,  and  Sydenham,  in  Kent;  Dul* 
wich,  Garrett,  Merton,  Norwood,  and 
Wirableton,  in  Surry ;  Acton,  Ealing,  and 
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Meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
J&hoptgate-street. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bi- 
•hop  of  Gloucester,  took  the  Chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe, 
Thomas  Babington,  Esq*  M.  P.  and  Cliariea 
Grant,  Esq.  M.  P.  sen.  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  fostitntion. 

The  Report  of  the  Society  V  proceedings 
stated,  that'  8080  Copies  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1631  Psalters,  70,820 
Homilies  and  Copies  of  the  Thirty-uine 
Articles,  as  Tracts,  had  been  issued  from 
die  Society's  Depository  during  the  last 
year;  and  several  works,  especially  an 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
Hiodoostaoee,  were  spoken  of  as  being 
now  in  hand,  or  shortly  contemplated. 

Jews'  Society. 


Eighth  Anniversary, 
—    The   First   Anniversary    Sermon 
at  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet-street,  by  the 
Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  M.  A.  Rector   of 
Tqrvey,  Bedfordshire. 

The  Second  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Re?.  David  Wilson,  M.  A.  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  May  the  3d,  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  Si  Anne,  Soho. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  afterwards 
Mat  Freemasons  Hall.  The^hair  was 
taken  at  two  o'clock,  by  Sir  Thos.  Bar- 
ing, Bart  M.  P.  President 

It  was  announced,  that  the  translation 
of  the  Four  Gospels  into  pure  Biblical  He- 
brew had  been  completed  at  the  Society's 
press,,  and  was  now  ready  for  circulation 
•unoiia;  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  Report  also  stated,  that  the  current 
revenue  of  the  past  year  had  been  found 
^equate  to  the  expenditure,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  retrenchment  to  the 
amount  of  £1700. 

—  5.  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Swiss 
poor,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pons,  at  the  Swiss 
Chapel,  Moor-street,  Soboi 

-7.  Naval  and  Military  Bible  So- 
ciety :  Annual  Genera]  Meeting. 

—  7/  Westmoreland  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. Seventieth  Anniversary.  * 
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Barking  Side  and  Woodford  Bridge*  in 
Essex ;  the  number,  of  scholars  is  about 
650,  and  nearly  1,300  souls  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  word  every  Lords  Day.  •' 
London  Female  Penitentiary. 
— -  Genera]  Annual  Meeting  at  Free-Ma- 
sons' Hall,  and  numerously  attended.— 
Sir  Thomas  Baring,  bart.  M.  P.  one  of  the  ' 
v  ice  Presidents,  took  the  chair. 

The  number  of  applicant*  within  the  last 
year  has  been  227.  The  number  re- 
etived,  107.  26  have  beeu  placed  out  to 
service.  17  reconciled  and  returned  to 
their  friends.  Two  have  died.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  has  been  recently  augmented 
from  60  to  100,  a  number  far  exceeding  thut 
of  any  other  Institution  of  a  similar  naturg. 
Six  females,  who  were  formerly  inmates  of 
the  London. Female  Penitentiary,  have  been 
married  in  the  last  year  5— 3S09  persons 
have  visited  the  house  in  that  period,  on  a 
Thursday,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  four. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  7,  1816,  the 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society,  was  held  at  the  New  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Cheapside,  T.  Walker,  Esq. 
in  tlie  Chair. 

Hte  mentioned  the  well  known  fact,  that 
formerly  it  had  been  written  over  the  gates 
of  Bandon,  «  Entrance  to  Jew,  Turk,  or 
Atheist ;  but  death  to  bloody  Papists.1  What 
wonder  (said  the  speaker)  while  such  party 
spirit  prevailed  on  either  side,  that  misery, 
error,  and  crime,  increased,  and  covered 
the  land  with  mourning  > 

—  8.    Sermon  for  Middlesex  Hospital: 

—  8.  Gloucestershire  Society  in  Lon- 
don, General  Meeting  Dinner. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society; 

t*as  held  in  London,  May  8/A,  9M,  and  10th. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
present  even  an  outline  of  the  extensive 
information  communicated  from  Missiona- 
ries in  various  parts  of  the  globe :  that  from 
Africa  wan  especially  distinguished.  Mr. 
Read  reports  from  Bethelsdorf,  that  about 
1200  people  uow  belong  to  Uus  settlement. 
3  A 
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Since  its  commenctoient,  443  adults  have 
been  baptized,  SOO  of  whom  have  been  added 
to  the  church  during  the  last  year.  The 
Hottentots  belonging  to  this  settlement 
have  paid  taxes  to  Government,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £800  in  one  year.  They 
•have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  So- 
ciety. £120}  they  are  now  building,  at 
their  own  ex  pence,  a  school-room  and  a 
printing-office,  under  the  same  roof;,  they 
make  collections  for  the  poor  every  Lords 
Day,  and  send  out  into  the  surrounding 
country  a  number  of  itinerants,  by  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  happily 
diffused. 

The  grateful  feelings  of  these  converted 
heathen,  brought  by  the  gospel  into  a  new 
world,  may  be  conceived  of  by  the  follow- 
lug  speech,  the  honest  effusion  of  a  poor 
Hottentot,  at  one  of  their  public  meet- 
ings:— 

•  We  are  all  Hottentots.  We  never 
had  a  house.  We  never  were  considered 
as  human  beings.  We  never  were  allow- 
ed to  look  into  a  farmer's  house ;  bnt  to- 
day we  are  here,  sitting  together  in  a 
large  white  house  (the  place  of  worship.) 
We  never  had  a  waggon,  and  now  there 
are  more  than  twenty  waggons  at  Bethels- 
dorp  belonging  to  us  Hottentots !  Look  at 
the  women!  they  never  had  any  decent 
clothes;  now  you  see  them  sitting  among 
us  in  white  and  various  colours.  We  ne- 
ver had  the  honour  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  God  or  his  word ;  but  now  we  can 
read  and  write;— and  the  greatest  thing 
which  God  has  favoured  us  with,  is,  his 
•ending  to  us  poor  Hottentots  his  servants, 
who  daily  explain  to  us  his  holy  word.' 

Then,  with  many  tears,  he  cried  out, 
"  Is  not  this  altogether  the  grace  of  tSod! 
love  of  God  I  mercy  of  God  I  men,  bre- 
theren,  Hottentots  1  praise  the  Lord  God 
Almighty!" 

A  general  Statement  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Society  was  read  by  Mr.  Tracy,  which 
will  appear  with  the  Report. 

The  Receipts  of  the 
last  year  amounted  to  £22,975  17. 11 

The  Disbursements 
to  19>291  17 

COLLECTIONS. 

Surry  Chapel £380    0 

Tabernacle     ......  157  10 

Spa-Fields  Chapel   ....  104  12 

Tottenham  Court  RopdlPbapel  171    0 

St.  Brides  Church  /   ...  120    o 

Sion  Chapel *  109    2 

Silver  Street  Chapel.    ...  55    O 

Oraage  Street  Chapel  ...  68    0 
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The  Religious  Tract  Society. 


Total  £1165    4    6 


—  9.     Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting, 
at  the  City- of    London  Tavern:   when 
the   Report   of    its   Proceedings  during 
the  past v  year,  excited  a  Hvely  interest 
Several  Resolutions    were  pasied  unaav 
mously,  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Meeting  at  the  progress  and  acceptable- 
ness  of  its  measures  on  the  Continent,  e» 
pecially  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  where  the 
circulation  of  Religions  Tracts  is  patron, 
ized  by  the  highest  dignitaries  ia  chorea 
and  state*    In  Africa;  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hayti,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  j 
ana  in  North  America,  where  Religiou 
Tract  Societies   have  been   estshkahed, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States} 
some  of  which  are  proceeding  with  much 
vigour,  and  have  issued  a  very  considers, 
ble  number  of  tracts,  chiefly  printed  from 
those  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  is 
London.    Specimens  of  Tracts  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  printed  at  the  charge  of 
this  Society,  from  the  grants  voted  list 
year,  were  presented  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing, which  neard  with  regret,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  past  year  had  exceeded 
the  receipts  in  the  sum  of  £840,  besides 
having  to  provide  £400  to  fulfil  the  Socie- 
ty's engagements  for  China;  it  wet  then- 
fore  resolved,   That  each  person  present, 
would,  in  his  respective  circle,  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  appear  expedient,  to  est* 
ble  the  Society  to  pursue  its  foreign  ob- 
jects, and  particularly  the  distribution  of 
Chinese  Tracts,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 

—  9.  East  London  Bible  Society,  White- 
chapel,    fourth  Anniversary. 

—  9.    Finsbury  Dispensary.   Instituted 
1780.    Anniversary. 

—  Yorkshire  Society  :  fifth  Amurer- 
sary. 

—  10.    Literary  Fund. 

Hibernian  Society, 

For  establishing  Schools  and  cwadatmg  tke  ffifr 
Scriptures  in  Ireland. 
—  The  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  Samuel  Mifc| 
Esq.  the  Treasurer  in  the  chair.  Up  to 
the  31st  of  Dec.  last,  it  appears  that  ti* 
number  of  schools  is  more  than  SOU,  aw 
that  the  scholars  educated  therein  exceed 
19,000,  being  an  addition  of  more  this 
7000  in  the  space  of  one  year.  Tbeeil 
penditure  within  the  same  period,  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  year  preceding  by  morethaa 
£1000,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  upwards  of  £600. 

Nearly  £300  were  collected  on  the** 
■ion. 
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'PfcOTtBTAWT  Union. 
Flourishing  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Pro- 
iestant  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  Widows 
«nd  Orphans  of  deceased  Ministers  pf  the 
Gospel  of  all  denomination*.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting,  held  on  Monday,  May  11,  the 
Treasurer  reported  that  the  Society 
Jiad  *)2,000  in  the  fire  per  cents,  and  thst 
aotwithstsnding  there  were  18  widows 
-aew  receiving  its  benefits,  14  of  whom 
•were  enjoying  their  annuities  iu  fuM,  yet 
the  .receipts  were  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  die  expenditure. 

—  12.  City  of  London  Auxiliary  Na- 
tional Schools:  Sermon  by  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, at  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 

—  I*.  Sermon  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
by  Bishop  of  CJoyne,  for  the  London  Or 
paaa  Asylum. 

—  Sermon  by  Bishop  of  Norwich  at 
St  Botolph,  Aldersgate  Street,  for  the 
Royal  Institutions  for  Gratuitous  Educa- 
tion. 

■     —    Sermon  by  Dr.  Coghlan  at  Quebec 
Chape],  for  the  Free  Masons'  Charity  for 
-Female  Children. 

—  IS.  Associated  Catholic  Charities, 
for  Educating*  Clothing,  &c.  children  of 
poor  Catholics,  especially  Orphans. 

Schools  for  all, 
-—    Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Grand 
British  Institution,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
,    Switzerland  is  busily  opening  schools  for 

..general  education,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  P!  /lipotentiary  of  that  country  to  the 
Congress  at  Vicuna,  —  a  gentleman,  to 
whose  praise  it  should  be  known,  that 
when  offered  a  national  recompence  for  his 
lugl?  services,  he  declined  it;  but  prayed 
that  the  amount,  with  an  addition  from 
himself,  might  become  the  beginning  of  a 
national  fund  for  a  free-school,  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  British  free-school. 

The  legislature  of  Halifax  has  voted 
£400  to  the  schools  there,  in  token  of  appro- 
bation of  the  very  manifest  change  for  the 

.  better,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
children. 

That  part  of  the  Report  which  regards 
Hayti  was  read.  The  Chief,  Christophe, 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  benefit  of  know- 

1  ledge,  and  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  in- 
vites among  his  people,  all  those  who 
could  contribute  to  their  improvement  In 
a  Proclamation  in  the  Gazette  of  Hayti  he 
aays — "I  invite  professors  of  all  sciences- 
no  difference  of  religion  shall  be  deemed  an 
exclusion.  Merit  and  ability  alone  shall 
be  considered,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tion whicfi  gave  birth,  or  the  creed  which 

.may  be  preferred.  After  26  years  of  Re- 
volution, and  13  years  possession  of  hard 
earned  Independence,  we  are  not  (says  the 
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Gazette)  the  same  people.  Formerly,  as 
brutes,  we  bowed  under  die  lash  of  a 
cruel  and  ignorant  master— as  men  we 
were  dead— our  faculties  all  crushed  $  but 
we  burst  our  chains,  and,  again  erect,  we 
look  up  towards  Heaven— as  men—  as  so- 
cial beings!  A  new  career  is  now  before 
us— thanks  to  thee,  O  God  of  Heaven  1 
Haytians!  says  the  Chief;  be  it  ours  to 
shew,  by  our  Hves,  that  blacks,  equally 
with  whites,  are  the  work  of  Omnipotence, 
and  the  objects' of  the  kind  regard  of  the 
Father  of  all  r 

British  and  Fobeigit  School  Society. 

—  Annual  Meeting  at  the  London  Ta- 
veru$  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent  in  the  chair. 

•—  14  and  16.  Sons  of  the  Clergy  i 
rehearsal  and  Anniversary  Meeting.  Ser* 
mo«J>yDr.  Cole,  Pro-Vice  Chancellor  of 

—  IT,  Sermon  for  the  Magdalen  Hos- 
pital, at  the  Hospital,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cran- 
mer,  LLB. 

—  19-  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Bates* 
for  the  General  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary.    . 

—  20.  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brown- 
low-street,  Quarterly  General  Court 

—  20.  General  Meeting  of  Governors* 
of  Universal  Dispensary  for  Children. 

—  21,  General  Dispensary  Aldersgate^ 
street :  Anniversary  Meeting. 

—  23.  National  Benevolent  Institution; 
General  Meeting,  at  the  London  Tavern, 

—  26.  Guardian  Society  for  preserving 
Public  Morals,  by  removing  Prostitutes 
from  the  streets,  and  providing  temporary 
asylum,  &c.  A  new  Society  $  first  meet- 
ing at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  The 
hpfd  Mayor  in  the  chair. 

—  26.  Welsh  Charity  School,  estab- 
lished 1714:  two  Sermons  at  St  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row. 

—  26.  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  ot 
the  Eye :  Sermon  at  Berkely  Chapel,  by 
Rev.  J.R.Rjtman.  7 

—  27.  Protestant  Dissenters'  Charity 
School,  Shakespeare's  Walk,  founded  A.D. 
1712,    Anniversary. 

—  28.  London  Welsh  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society:  third  Annual  Meeting  at  Paul'* 
Head  Tavern. 

—  29.  Worcestershire  Society*  for  the 
benefit  of  natives  of  that  County,  residing 
in  London.    Anniversary. 

—  SO.  Artist's  Benevolent  Institution  : 
for  relief  a*  Decayed  Artists,  their  Widows* 
and  Children.    Second  Anniversary. 

—  SO.    London  Electrical  Dispensary. 
Sermon  at  St  Dionis,  Fenchurch-rtreet,  b 
Rev.  L.  Richmond. 

•••  Parish  CtertttoiScko^frmUk* 
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State  of  the  Prrtertant  Ckurekts  in  Piedmont. 


[da 


Present    State 
Churches 
mont. 


IN 


OF 
THE 


THE      PROTESTAVT 
VATXIES   OF    PlED- 


tance  against  theusurpatiem  of  the  Sat  of  Home, 
and  were  virtually  Protestants,  before  ike  famous 
Protest  against  popisfi  Corruptions  was  delivered 
and  published  in  Germany,    The  support  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  Btitam  was  an  ho- 
nourable testimony  of  mutual  sympathy  and  regard. 
Pomaret,  near  Perouse, 
Province  of  Pignerol,  in  Piedmont, 
the  $Ut  January,  18l6 
Sir, 

M.  Rostaing,  pastor  of  Ville  Seche, 
has  received  the  letter  which  you  did  him 
the  honour  to  address  to  him,  under  date 
of  the  H)th  of  December  last  He  deli- 
vered it  to  me  as  his  chief,-— I  having  the 
honour  to  fill  the  same  situation  that  I  did 
before  the  Revolution  deprived  us  of  our 
princes,  namely,  Moderator  of  the  churches 
of  the  V allies  of  Piedmont,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Vaudois  Churches,  We  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for 
the  proofs  of  kindness  and  Christian  cha- 
rity which  you  therein  give  us.  'The 
Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Religious  Liberty/  of  which  you  are  one 
of  the  worthy  Secretaries,  has  given  plain 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  iu  Great  Britain.  To 
that  happy  country,  where  raw  and  order 
prevail  and  govern,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced a  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  Locke,  New 
ion,  Clark,  TMotson,  Wake,  and  many 
other  eminent  men,  no  less  illustrious  for 
their  virtues  than  their  extensive  know* 
ledge  t— to  that  happy  country  I  say*  it 
was  reserved  to  hold  out  to  the  world  the 
example  of  Universal  Toleration,  and  to 
make  it  in  a  manner  a  distinguishing  sign 
amongst  them.  May  honour  and  glory 
attend  that  generous  nation,  which  shel- 
ters with  its  powerful  protection  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  presents  to  all 
Europe  an  example  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  mea- 
'  cures  of  all  governments! 

As  the  Society  is  desirous  of  learning 
what  passes  in  our  vallies,  we  have  (he  hoi 
©our  to  inform 'you,  Sir,  that  the  Vaudois 
churches,  living  under  the  Government  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Kings  of  Sardinia, 
their  lawful  masters,  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, situate  in  three  vallies,  bordering  upon 
the  mountains,  or  the  Alps,  as  we  call 
them,  which  separate  France  from  Pied- 
mont, on  the  side  of  Haut  Dauphin,  name- 
ly Bobi,  Villa,  la  Totir,  Saint  Jeao>  Roras, 
end.AQgrogae*  in  the  valley  of  Luzerne  j 


Barnotfn,  St  Germain,  Praneol,  mud  Po- 
merat,  in  the  valley  of  Ferooae;  Ville  Sc- 
ene, ManeiHe,  and  Pral,  io  the  valley  of 
St  Martin;  these  three  latter  churches 
having  chapels  of  ease. 

The  pastors  of  these  thirteen  churches 
were  formerly  stipendiaries  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  who,  from  a  principle  of  charity, 
koowing  that  the  people  of  these  vallies  wese 
poor,  and  that  weir  Sovereigns  did  no- 
thing for  them,  was  graciously  pleased  fear 
permit  them  to  feel  the  effects  of  bis  gesje 
rosity,  and  bad  them  each  paid  annually 
the  sum  of  400  livres  of  Piedmont:  bat 
since  the  year  1797  none  has  been  received. 
They  have  attributed  this  loss  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  bounty  to  the  long  and 
expensive  war  which  Great  Britian  hat 
had  to  wage  against  a  Government 
which  appeared  desirous  of  enslaving  all 
Europe,  and  made  a  sport  of  the  moat 
solemn  treaties ;  for  the  pastors  are  uncon- 
scious of  having  been  guilty  of  any  thing 
offensive  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  the  magna* 
nimous  nation  to  which  you  belong,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  in  general  feel  a  par- 
tiality approaching  lo  veneration.  We 
had  the  honour  to  address  ourselves  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  to  his  Grace  Use 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  intreating  him 
to  do  us  the  benefit  of  representing  out 
sad  and  pitifully  miserable  situation  to  hit 
Majesty.  We  do  not  know  whether  001 
humble  petition  reached  him,  but  we  havn 
bad  no  reply.  While  the  French  were 
masters  of  our  country,  the  French  Execu- 
tive Commission  of  Piedmont,  having  con- 
ceived that  the  number  of  Catholic  priest* 
iu  the  vallies  w;is  too  numerous  for  the 
small  uumber  of  Catholics  resident  there 
suppressed  part  of  their  livings,  and  ap- 
propriated to  us  the  little  benefit  attached 
to  them  for  our  support  The  wisest  and 
most  prudent  of  us  would  have  wished 
other  measures,  less  odious,  to  have  been 
adopted,  aud  measures  by  which  we  might 
have  been  less  exposed  to  subsequent  ill- 
will;  but  we  were  obliged  to  accept  what 
was  coneeded  to  us,  or  to  die  of  hunger. 
The  King  our  Master,  was  qo  sooner  re- 
established in  his  States,  by  the  protection 
of  Great  Britian,  and  by  the  valour  and 
perseverance  of  the  generous  English  na- 
tion, than  we  found  ourselves  deprived  of 
the  little  advantage  that  had  been  conferred 
on  us.  It  was  pretended,  contrary  to  all 
reason,  that  the  livings  bad  deteriorated  in 
our  hands,  and  we  were  subjected  to  long 
and  disagreeable  law-suits.  His  Majesty, 
who  is  personally  benevolent,  advised  by/ 
ministers  devoted  to  the  clergy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  bad  the  temple  of  St  Jean 
shut  up  (it  had  been  built  at  great  ezpence 
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within  this  commune)  under  a  pretext  that 
there  existed  an  edict  of  the  year  1688, 
prohibiting  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
that  commune  from  having  a  temple,  al- 
though in  former  times  onehad  been  erected. 
We  were  then  without  resource, — we  ap- 
pealed to  the  known  bounty  and  justice  of 
the  King, — we  implored  him  to  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  put  us  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  his  other  subjects — to  admit  the 
Protestants  to  fill  all  civil  situations  for 
which  they  were  competent,  and  especi- 
ally to  grant  to  the  pastors  of  the  ValKes 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Hitherto  all  our 
representations,  our  h  umble  petitions  and 
supplications,  hare  been  rain  and  fruitless. 
We  hare  been  able  to  obtain  nothing, 
owing  to  the  power  and  iniuence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  have  not  become  more 
tolerant  than  in  former  tiroes ;  and  for  these 
last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  with- 
out  any  salaries.  Such  among  us  as  hare 
no  fortunes,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who 
hare  the  honour  to-  write  to  you,  who  are 
the  poorest  among  the  pastors,  are  in  the 
most  miserable  situation,  destitute  of  every 
thing,  and  utterly  unable  to  send  their  sons 
to  Geneva,  or  Switzerland,  for  study,  so 
as  to  be  able  hereafter  to  officiate  in  our 
churches,  which  are  consequently  in  dan- 
ger of  being  bereft  of  ministers,  unless,  iu 
the  generosity  of  our  powerful  British  pro- 
tectors, we  find  some  relief.  Do  us  the 
favour,  Sir,  to  present  our  most  respectful 
homage  to  your  respectable  President,  Mr. 
Mills,  as  also  to  your  worthy  associate* 
Mr.  Pellatt;  and  believe  us  to  be,  with 
tjie  sincerest  and  most  lively  gratitude  and 
profouudest  esteem,  Sir,  your  very  hum- 
pie,  most  obedient,  and  respectful  servants, 
J.  ROD,  PEYRAN, 

Pastor  at  Pomaret, 
jand  Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  Churches, 

ALEX.  ROSTAING, 
Pastor  at  Vftte  Seche,  and  Secretary 

to  the  said  Evangelical  Vaudois 
Churches  in  the  ValUes  of  Piedmont. 


The  following  are  further  particulars  nf  the  con- 
dition to  which  these  Churches,  were  reduced.— Is  it 
possible  under  these  accusations,  the  Catholic  Church 
can  wash  her  hands  from  the  crime  of  persecution  for 
conscience  sake  ?  The  Pope  ought  to  suppress  all 
such  violences,  if  no  other  Potentate  wilt. 

They  were  subject  to  rigorous  condi- 
tions. Very  confined  limits  were  prescribed 
to  them,  and  they  became  shut  up  in  the 
▼allies  of  Lusserne*  Perouse,  and  St  Mar- 
tin, with  the  adjoining  con  tiunes  of  Pra- 
Vustin  and  Rocheplate.  Ihcy  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  religion ;  but  their 


churches  baring  bear  demolished,  there 
were  some  communes  in  which  they  were 
interdicted  from  building  more.  That  of 
St  Jean,  in  particular,  which  still  pos- 
sessed a  church  in  1704,  was  obliged  to 
build  one  at  nearly  a  league  distance,  in 
Angrogne,  as  well  as  a  presbytery  and  a 
school  fbr  the  children  of  the  commune  of 
St  Jean.  The  pastor  of  that  church  was 
forbidden  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of 
his  ministry  there,  excepting  the  visiting 
of  the  sick,  aod  all  the  children  were 
obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  Angrogne  to  be  ' 
baptized.  Moreover,  this  pastor  was  never 
allowed  to  pass  the  night  or  sleep  in  this 
commune.  As  a  mournful  example  we 
can  mention  pastor  Appla,  who,  being 
overtaken  by  a  storm  at  his  own  farm  in 
St  Jean,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
upon  a  chair,  and  the  next  day  be  was  ac- 
cused by  the  Fiscal,  and  imprisoned;  and 
was  exculpated  ouly  by  proving  that  he 
had  not  transgressed  the  law.  These  mea- 
sures certainly  principally  atfected  the 
commune  of  St  Jean,  but  other  persecu- 
tions were  also  felt  throughout  the  Vau- 
dois. The  vallies  of  Lusserne  and  Pe- 
rouse, formed  by  the  streams  Pelis  and 
Cluson,  were  not  permitted  to  afford  at 
tranquil  asylum  to  the  poor  Vaudois:  for 
they  were  prohibited  from  inhabiting  or 
possessing  land  in  the  principal  v Ullages 
and  hamlets  in  several  of  the  communes  in 
these  vallies;  nor  were  they  allowed  to. 
fill  any  civil  offices.  They  were  neither 
allowed  to  be  Secretaries  of  the  communes, 
nor  Justices,  nor  Advocates,  nor  Profes- 
sors of  Medicine.  Some  few  offices  of  no- 
tary were  granted  by  favour*  but  upon 
condition  that  they  only  prepared  deeds 
for tho»e  professing  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  municipal  administration  of  the  com- 
munes of  the  Vaudois  was  regulated  tn 
the  same  spirit  The  Catholics  always 
composed  three-fifths  or  two4hirdsof  the 
municipal  counsel  j  and  as  in  some  of  the 
communes  there  were  no  Catholics,  they 
either  imported  them  from  neighbouring 
communes,  or  else  elected  mendicants  and 
vagabonds  to  occupy  those  situations,  and 
excluded  persons  of  property  and  charac- 
ter, of  hereditary  fortune,  and  undoubted 
worth.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  the  French, 
in  1798. 

Other  grievances  more  or  less  afflicting^ 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo,  at  the 
caprice  of  some  Catholic  curates,  or  rtu- 
perior  civil  fanatics  or  ill-intentioned  men, 
and  by  carrying  off  some  children,  and  of 
a  considerable  number  of  young  Vaudois 
females,  whom  their  parents  in  rain  re* 
claimed. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
French  despoiled  oar  King  of  his  continen- 
tal states,  and  made  themselves  masters  es- 
pecially of  Piedmont  There  was  then  no 
longer  any  difference  between  the  Vandois 
and  the  other  Piedmontese:  except  that 
the  number  of  the  Protestants  in  our  com- 
munes exceeded  the  Catholics  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  about  eleven  to  one. — It  ap- 
peared to  aome  that  then  a  partiality  ex- 
isted. We  had  justices  and  clerks  of  our 
own  communion,  and  our  boundaries  were 
extended  ;  and  this  novelty,  so  strictly  just 
in  itselt  appeared  to  some  an  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  Catholics.  How  powerfully 
does  die  habit  of  authority  subvert  the 
judgment! 

In  1806  the*  commune  of  St  Jean,  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  Protestants,  thought 
they  might  profit  by  the  intentions  of  the 
existing  Government  and  build  the  church 
which  they  had  so  much  and  so  long  de- 
aired.  A  zealous  proprietor  gratuitously 
gave  a  spot  of  ground  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  permission  having  been  granted,  the 
church  was  erected,  at  the  expence  and 
by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
commune  only,  with  some  assistance  they 
derived  from  some  charitable  foreigners. 


During  this  period  the  condition  of  the 
ministers  was  also  meliorated.    The  Exe-  ] 
Vutrve  Commission  of  Piedmont,  being  in- 
formed that  the  Royal  English  Subsidy, 
which  constituted  part  of  their  allowance, 
was  in  arrears  for  some  years,  and  that  the 
communes,  which  were  already  overbur- 
dened, were  obliged  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies,—suppressed  several  Catholic  cu- 
racies which  were  notoriously  useless, — 
"pensioned  those  priests,  and  appropriated 
v  fo  the  Protestant  ministers,  unsolicited  and 
*  nifaskfd  for,  the  rents  of  a  great  number 
of  small  estates,  which  having  belonged  to 
'  the  Vaudota  before  the  persecution,  and 
takeWrom  tbem,  had  helped  to  form  the 
funds  for  the  pay  of  the  Catholic  curates 
and  vicars.     To  this    they  added  some 
other  furies,  which,  with  a  boon  granted 
'  from  the 'treasury  of  the  state,  fixed  the 
pay  of  tne'jpaators  at  a  thousand  francs  (or 
about  £42.)  each.    By  these  alterations  se- 
veral Catholics  were  gainers,  and  the  poor 
' and  thecomriiunes  were  relieved  from  the 
'anpport  ofthen*  spiritual  instructors. 

But  the  scene  has  changed,  and  truth  com- 
pels the  avowal,~Whafeversubjectofcbm- 
*  plaint  we  fclight  Ifave  against  the  Govero- 
ment  of  Napoleon— complaint*  which  we 
-participated  in  confmon-  with  the  other 
-subiects  of  Boona{firte—we  bad  gained 


too  much,  on  the  score  of  civil  and  rehp- 
Otis  liberty,  not  to  be  aware  of  oar  adru- 
tages.  The  downfall  of  this  too  celebrated 
man  made  us  fear  a  relapse  into  oar  foroer 
state.  Yet  one  idea  encouraged  m:  it 
was  the  certainty  that  our  King,  owoj 
every  thing  to  the  protection  of  the  gese- 
rons  British  nation,  would  have  sosse  re- 
gard for  a  population  professing  tbe  suae 
faith  with  the  British  people,  and  nhich 
for  many  agea  had  only  subsisted  by  the 
very  protection  which  that  noble  people 
had  afforded. 

...  But  hia  Majesty,  oar  kit* 
made  bis  entry  into  his  capital  on  tbeWth 
of  May,  and  instantly  on  the  *lat  beiswd 
an  edict  which  put  things  upon  the  us* 
footing  they  were  during  the  year  1758. 
In  consequence  of  these  proclamatiosv 
our  communal  administrations  ittcoktsar 
oW  stations,  and  the  former  system  vav 
revived  in  almost  every  particular.  For 
want  of  Catholic  resident  inhabitant*,  oar 
commnnes  hsd  for  syndics  and  coonaetton, 
beggars  and  coolers.  No  more  Pnrta- 
tan!  justices.  No  more  Protestant  derb} 
and  the  vallies  of  Luzerne,  having  atari; 
two  notaries  of  our  communion,  audi 
third  requiring  to  be  admitted,  be  was  re- 
jected,  because  the  number  prescribed  by 
law  was  already  complete.  The  sale  of 
salt  and  tobacco  was  confided  in  serail 
communes  to  foreign  Catholics,  and  Ik 
Vaudoia  were  deprived  of  every  hoaooia. 
ble  and  profitable  employ. 

The  pastors  were  also  obliged  to  delite? 
up  the  property  they  enjoyed.  The  sew 
church  of  St  Jean  was  shut  in  Noremof, 
1814,  by  order  of  the  court;  and  fronts* 
state  of  things  others  may  be  of  enow  ex- 
pected. 

Some  lower  officers  are  delighted  at 
making  us  feel  their  power;  sad  as* 
priests,  even  in  their  homilies  oraTscouw 
have  forbidden,  under  pain  of  ««■■* 
nication,  any  kindnesses  being  sbewp  to 
Protestants.  ButwebavereasontobeteTe, 
that  the  generous  resolutions  sod  proton* 
tions  of  your  society,  have  already  pa- 
dreed  a  happy  effect ;  and  on  yoor  web- 
nued  kindness  we  therefore  rely.n 


%•  The  total  population  ofthedwndm 
of  the  Vaudoisin  Piedmont,  wbka  for  Ik- 
greater  certainty  in  the  calculation  is  per- 
haps underrated,  is  from  lo"  to  18.K& 
that  of  the  Catholics  is  nothing  is  ** 
communes,  is  varying  in  others,  bat  alaaw 
in  a  very  inferior  proportion. 
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'1  as*  bat  a  Gatherer,  and  Dealer 
Men's  Staff." 


XAHOMETAV   ATTEMPT  AT   CALCULATING 

ixrarrry. 

The  following  is  oue  of  those  concep- 
tions, and  descriptions,  which,  if  literally 
taken,  are  arrant  nonsense  ;—  but,  the 
Moslems  who  have  any  understanding,  say 
they  are  only  allegorical.  Admitting  this 
to  be  the  fact,  it  shews  the  limited  powers 
of  the  human  faculties.  This  author  fails, 
a*  all  must  fail,  in  the  attempt :  and  ends 
by  referring  his  theme  to  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Newton  himself  could  have  done  no 
more  ;  but,  Newton  would  have  had  suf- 
ficient wisdom  not  to  have  attempted  the 
subject. 

4  When  God  created  peart,  he  was  re- 
garding it  with  profound  and  favourable 
attention  :  on  a  sudden,  water  gushed  out 
of  it,  which  presently  bubbled,  and  emit- 
ted smoke;  from  this  smoke,  the  seven 
stages  of  heaven  were  made,  having  a  door 
of  the  purest  gold;  the  key  of  it  a  ruby; 
and  the  porter,  the  name  of  God.  The 
first  of  these  heavens  is  of  a  shining  silver; 
find,  red  gold;  3rd,  white  pearl;  4tb, 
copper  mixed  with  gold ;  5th,  ruby ;  6th, 
garnet ;  7th,  topaz.  The  distance  between 
one  heaven  and  another*  500  years.  It  is 
filled  by  innumerable  posts  of  angels. 
Above  these  seven  heavens  is  a  sea  called 
Hosii;  over  that,  a  collection  of  animals, 
and  a  sea  called  Kumpa,  whose  length  and 
breadth  are  only  known  by  Allah;  over 
this,  host  of  bedded,  prostrate,  and  sitting 
angels,  performing  good  actions,  without 
ever  winking  their  eyes ;  over  these  is  a 
sea  called  Hibat ;  over  this,  another  called 
Hatha;  over  this,  an  innumerable  class  of 
angels,  called  Jlrute,  who  stand  so  thick 
together,  that  if  a  needle  were  let  fall 
above  them,  it  would  not  have  room  to  pass 
between  them  to  the  ground.  After  these, 
we  meet  with  70,000  screens  of  pearl,  so 
valuable,  that  all  the  contents  of  the  world 
are  inferior,  in  value,  to  one  of  the  pearls 
of  which  the  screens  are  composed.  Over 
these,  are  70,000  curtains  of  light;  over 
these,  is  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  ; 
over  this,  another  set  of  70,000  curtains  of 
light  5  over  these,  70,000  curtains  of  bright- 


ness, similar  to  that  of  the  sun;  over  these, 
70,000  seas,  whose  extent  is  only  known 
by  God ;  over  these  seas,  70,000  springs  of 
water;  over  these,  70,000  plains;  over 
these,  70,000  woods;  over  these,  70,000 
mountains;  over  these,  70,000  seas;  over 
these,  70,000  worlds;  over  these,  70,000 
ranks  of  angels;  the  length  of  each  rank, 
that  of  a  journey  of  500  years ;  the  breadth 
of  each  known  only  to  God.— from  a  Ma- 
hometan Treatise  of  Devotion. 

anecdote  of  piron. 
Alexis  Piron,  the  celebrated  French  wit, 
was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  every  morning 
to  muse  at  his  esse  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
His  abstraction  often  led  him  into  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  wood,  and  as  his  eye- 
sight was  bad,  he  sometimes  lost  his  way, 
and  did  not  regain  it  until  late  in  the  even* 
ing.  One  day  having  thus  missed  his  path, 
he  fonnd  himself  so  fatigued,  on  coming 
out  of  the  wood,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  himself  upon  a  bench,  attached  to  one 
ot  the  pillars  of  the  Conference  Gate- 
Hardly  was  he  seated,  when  oh  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  be  was  saluted  by  all 
the  passengers,  either  coming  in,  or  going 
out,  on  foot,  or  horseback,  or  in  carriages. 
He  lifted  his  hat  more  or  less  to  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  apparent  quality.  u  Surely ! 
thought  be  to  himself,  surely  I  am  much 
more  known,  than  I  supposed.  Oh !  that 
Mr.  A  *  •  *  before  whom  I  almost  pros- 
trated  myself  this  morning,  without  bis 
deigning  to  answer  but  by  a  slight  nod  of 
the  head  ?  oh  I  that  he  were  now  here,  to 
witness  the  respect  that  is  shown  mel*v 
WbiJe  he  made  these  reflections,  the  crowd 
passed  in  so  quick  succession,  that  at  last 
the  exercise  of  the  hat  became  quite  fatigu- 
ing. He  took  it  entirely  otf,  and  contented 
himself  with  bowing  to  all  that  saluted 
him.  Suddenly  an  old  woman  cast  herself 
on  her  knees  before  him,  with  her  bandit 
together.  "Rise  my  good  woman,**  said 
he,  astonished,  and  wondering  what  this 
could  mean,  "rise;  you  treat  me  as  yon 
would  a  maker  of  fpic  poems  or  tragedies, 
but  you  are  deceived;  I  have  never  ar- 
rived at  that  high  honor;  as  yet  I  have  ne- 
ver risen+above  a  song  or  an  epigram.** 
But  the  old  woman  still  continuing  on  her 
knees,  without  seeming  to  hear  him,  Piron 
thought  be  saw  her  lips  move,  and  sup- 
posed she  was  speaking  to  him.  He  leaned 
forward  and  listened.  'He  did  indeed  hear 
her  muttering  something  between  her 
teeth ;  it  was  an  Ave,  addressed  to  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  placed  directly  over  his  bead. 
It  waa  then  upon  raising  his  eyes,  he  dis- 
covered the  true  object  of  all  the  saluta- 
tions, which  be  had  believed  were  directe4 
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tobknself.  *Soitwwi«ljW>eW*«atolHv 
"  as  h€  walked  off,  they  think  tbat  all  the ; 
world  is  looking  at  them,  or  is  at  their 
feet*  while,  io  truth,  nobody  cares,  whe- 
ther they  exist." 

English  Grammar  tavykt  by  Machinery. 

MR.  BROWN  informs  his  friends  and 
patrons  of  useful  Learning,  tbat  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  English  Gram- 
mar, at  No.  3,  Water-street.  By  the  ope- 
rations of  a  Machine  calculated  to  exhi- 
bit the  power,  dependence  and  relation  of 
Language.  However  novel  or  wonderful  it 
may  appear  to  persons  uuacquainted  with 
this  important  improvement,  the  luventor 
is  authorized  by  the  success  which  he  has 
had  in  this  and  other  places  to  state,  that  the 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
expressed  by  the  operation  of  this  machine, 
are  so  clear,  perfect,  and  forcible,  thatper- 
sous  of  suitable  age,  who  are  able  to  read, 
can  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  in  the  short  space  of  forty 
hours. — Boston  Paper,  North  America. 

We  congratulate  the  American  public 
on  this  nota  ble  discovery.  It  is  impossible, 
that,  as  men  of  letters,  we  should  under- 
value it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  set  limits 
to  the  human  powers,  or  to  American  in- 
genuity r  but,  we  hope,  that  after  the 
powers  and  reputation  of  this  machine  shall 
have  been  fully  established  in  the  country 
which  gave  it  birth,  that,  in  pity  to  the 
*  GW  Country,**  Mr.  Brown  will  commu- 
nicate the  secret  of  its  operations  to  some 
of  our  worthy  Patriots  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, pro  bono  puklico.  All  must  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  beneficial  M  operations 
of  a  machine  so  clear,  perfect,  and  forcible, 
that  persons  of  a  suitable  age,  who  are  able 
fo  read,  may  acquire  a  correct  knowledge 
Of  English  Grammar  in  the  short  space  of 
ronTY  nouns.**  Bravo  /  Bravissimof  ! 
Who's  afraid '? 

Thanh  ye  kindly  t—as,  much  as  i£  w  did. 

An  anonymous  Friend  informs  us,  tbat 
the  waters  sold  in  small  kegs  as  "  French 
pickled  oysters,**  are  in  the  highest  degree 
poisonous,  and  recommends  us,  if  we  doubt 
what  he  says,  to  eat  f*ur  orjhe,  which 
would  afford  us  proof  positive  1  We  thank 
him.  for  the  hint,  but  shall  abstain  from  a 
trial  of  the  experiment. 

V  N.  B.  Pickled  oysters  are  not  the 
only  things  imported  from  France,  which 
we  pronounce  poisonous,  without  hazarding 
an  experiment 
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ROYAL   SOCIETY. 
Remarkable  cure  by  Etectricih. 
May  2. — Dr.  Nixon  commuuicated  an  ac- 
count by  Dr.  Serves,  of  a  singular  case  of 
complete  euphony  cured  by  electricity.  Tjie 
subject  was  a  young  French  officer,  who  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden  was  in  the  act  pf 
.giving  the  word  of  command,  when  a  ball 
.passed  him,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  air 
knocked  him  down,  at  the' same  time  ren- 
dering him  speechless,  and  for  a  day  almost 
insensible.  Two  men  near  him  were  killed 
by  the  ball,  which  did  not  touch  him.  lu  the 
hospital  at  Dresden  he  partially  recovered 
,the  use  of  his  left  side  and  hearing,  which 
were  impaired ;  but  all  efforts  to  recover 
his  voice  were  in  vain,  and  he  was  dis*- 
chargeci  as  an  invalid.    His  hear'mg  was 
still  very  confused,  but  his  smell  was^pre- 
ternaturally  acute,  and  the  smell  of  coffee 
was  altogether  intolerable"  to  him.    Hi* 
tongue  had  contracted  into  a  small  protu- 
berance in  his  mouth  about  the  compass} 
of  an  inch,  and  his  left  side  continued  be- 
numbed, till  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be 
electrified   by  Mr.  Tinman  of   Brussels. 
He  had  not  been  electrified  above  seven  or 
eight  times,  when  his  hearing  was  im- 
proved, and  his  tongue  began  to  expand. 
Mr.  T.  then  passed  shocks  through  his 
mouth  and  down  to  his  stomach,  when  he 
hastily  got  up,  and  in  a  low  voice  returned 
thanks  to  the  operator,  and  ran  off  to  Am- 
sterdam like  a  person  deranged.     He  re- 
turned, however,  in  a  few  days  perfectly 
cured  in  bis  voice,   which  is  now  better 
than  it  was  before  the  accident ;  but  he 
still  feels  some  pain  in  his  left  leg,  and  oc- 
casionally in  foggy  weather,  an  oppression 
on  the  chest,    out  after  eight  months  aud 
twenty -five  days  he  recovered  his  voice 
completely. 

Immense  mass  of  Meteoric  Iron. 
May  1 6.— A  letter  from  Mr.  Mornley  to 
Dr.  Wollaston  was  read,  describing  an 
immense  block  of  meteoric  iron  found  Jn 
Brazil,  about  50  leagues  from  Babia.  Thin 
extraordinary  mass  was  discovered  near  the 
bed  of  a  river,  in  a  sterile  country,  where 
the  granite  rocks  occasionally  surmount, 
and  are  never  more  than  twelve  feet  below, 
the  surface  of  the  soil ;  there  are  few  trees, 
aud  those  stunted;  and  hedges  are  formed 
of  a  species  of  cvphorbiat  the  juice  of  which 
emits  a  phosphorescent  light,  and  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  skins  of  animals.  The 
block  of  meteoric  iron  measured  about  6 
feet  by  4,  and  the  author  calculated  that 
it  contained  28  cubic  feet,  and  weighed 
i4,000lbs.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  wan 
made  about  thirty  years  ago  to  transport  it 
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tetania,  mud  1m  this  purpose  wrty  psav  of 
oxen  were  employed)  but  the  apparatus 
foiled,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
It  was  removed  only  tome  yards,  and  now 
lies  in  1st.  10°  33'  south,  There  are  tber* 
anal  spriugs  in  that  country,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  was  from  81  to  101,  the 
atmosphere  being  77  and '88;  the  water 
contains  iron,  is  bitter,  and  clear.  Com- 
mon salt  abounds,  and  is  collected  by  the 
inhabitants ;  bat  fct  is  bitter,  and  purgative 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  Dr. 
Wolla&too  analysed  the  specimen  which 
ttie  author  succeeded  in  chisseling  from  the 
block,  which  he  found  to  be  magnetic  Jn 
Br.  W*s  analysis  he  found  it  to  contain 
Afcout  4  per  cent  of  nickel ;  the  mineral  is 
crystaMzed;  he  dissolved  it  in  nitric  acid, 
added  ammonia,  and  precipitated  it  with 
a  triple  prassiat  The  specimen  given  to 
Dr.  W.  he  found  to  be  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism, like  all  native  iron  ore;  he  there- 
fore confirms  the  author's  observations  on 
the  magnetism  of  the  entire  block/  which 
does*  not  at  present  lie  in  the  direction  of 
its  poles. 

Ice  at  the  bottom  of  Water. 
May  23. — A  letter  to  the  President  from 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  was  read,  con- 
taining his  observations  on  ice  found  in  the 
bottom  of  running  water.  Last  February 
Mr.  K.  observed  near  his  residence,  that 
ice  was  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  while  the  surface  was  only  co?ered 
with  innumerable  spicule?,  but  not  con- 
verted into  solid  ice.  He  likewise  found  ice 
below  water  near  a  mill,  where  the  water 
had  been  precipitated  over  stones;  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  water  having  spi- 
cule running  on  its  surface,  and  its  tempe- 
rature being  quite  as  low  aa  the  freezing 
point,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  these 
spicule  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom 
by  eddies  and  water-falls,  and  that  coming 
in  contact  with  certain  stones  somewhat 
cooler  than  the  water,  in  this  manner  solid 
ice  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  rivers.  If 
however,  ice  has  been  found  at  the  bottom 
of  stagnant  water,  be  admitted  that  this 
theory  would  be  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phaenomenoo.  Of  the  latter  circumstance, 
indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  no  perfect 
knowledge. 

%•  To  the  sixth  volume  of  the  O.  S.  of 
the  Literary  Panorama  is  a  carious  paper 
on  the  subject  of  Ground  Ice,  taken  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  seems  that 
the  bottom  ef  the*  river  Avon,  which  flows 
from  Salisbury  to  the  Sea,  is  the  seat  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  congeals  in  the 
form  of  wool.  Perhaps  a  comparison  of 
the  two  cases  by  a  close  observer,  might 
contribute  to  the  explanation  of  both. 
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Afuioa:  Nosith. 

Vi$iior  Extraordinary. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  Tunis  ten 
days  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Exmouth's 
squadron  :  the  government  of  Tunis  re- 
ceived her  with  great  distinction,  and  on 
the  20th  of  April  she  weut  on  board  the 
Admiral'a  vessel,  commanded  by  Lord 
Exmouth,  where  a  grand  dinner  was  given : 
the  Journal  dt  Paris  says,  that  the  Prin- 
cess has  left  'funis  to  proceed  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Agent  at 
Lloyd's,  at  Marseilles,  dated  May  18  :— 
M  There  was  a  violent  insurrection  atTunjs* 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  insur- 
gents killed  the  Bey,  and  offered  the  crown 
to  his  brother,  who  refused  it,  fearing  they 
were  betrayed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
Galeta,  and  forts,  by  stratagem,  and  spiked 
the  guns ;  they  then  took  possession  of  five 
corsairs,  armed  with  10  or  30  guns  each, 
viz.  one  brig  of  20  guns  and  170  men ; 
one  bri£  of  18  guns;  two  schooners  of  16 
guns  \  with  which  they  sailed,  taking  with 
them  a  very  rich  booty,  and  several  of  the 
principal  people.  It  is  uncertain  where 
they  are  gone,  but  it  is  supposed  to  Con- 
stantinople." 

It  is  understood  that  this  was  an  out 
rageous  disturbance  among  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  who  massacred  a  great  number 
of  Christians  then  on  shore.  Further  par- 
ticulars are  anxiously  waited  for. 

A  report  has  just  reached  us  of  a  similar 
atrocity  at  Algiers)  on  May  83d. 

AttttMCA:  Spajush. 

The  war  in  South  America  wears  of  late 
an  aspect  of  added  horror.  The  Spaniards 
and  Patriots  are  fighting  through  an  extent 
of  country  of  more  thau  a  thousand  leagues, 
with  a  degree  of  ferocity  that  would  be  in- 
credible, were  it  not  attested  bv  eye-wit- 
nesses of  undoubted  veracity,  lliat  Revo- 
lution, which,  in  1810,  was  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  few  provinces,  is  now 
become  general.  How  this  contest  wift 
end,  cannot  be  foreseen.— Nearly  all  the 
provisoes  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico  are 
in  the  power  of  the  Patriots.  The  Royal- 
ists are  in  possession  of  the  South  of 
Mexico,  and  principally  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  South.— From  the  Province  of  Choco, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  as  far  as  Quito* 
the  country  is  to  a  complete  state  of  in- 
surrection. 
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Aftxxuu:  Uvms>  State*. 
Medical  Opinion :  Mortality, 

The  Consumption  hag,  for  several  years 
past,  formed  a  frightful  proportion  of  our 
Weekly  Obituary — a  proportion  not  to  be 
charged  to  our  chmate  solely.  Among  its 
victims  at  least  two  thirds  are  females,  and 
we  are  authorised  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent physicians  of  this  city,  to  state  that 
in  very  many  of  the  cases  of  female  con- 
sumption that  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, the  disease  has  been  induced  by  the 
wearing  of  Corsets.— Such  an  intimation 
from  a  respectable  source  should  not  be 
lost  upon  Parents.— (New  York.)  City  In- 
spector's report. 

CwrUm  Bridge. 

The  Wire  Bridge,  at  the  falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill, in  Pennsylvania,  is  supported  by  six 
wires,  each  3-8thsof  an  inch  in  diameter — 
three  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  These 
wires  extend  (forming  a  curve)  from  the 
garret  windows  of  the  Wire  Factory  to  a 
tree  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  braced 
by  wires  in  three  directions.  The  door 
timbers  are  two  feet  long,  one  inch  by 
three,  suspeuded  in  a  horizontal  line  by 
stirrups  of  No.  6.  wire,  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridge,  and  No.  9  in  the  centre,  from 
the  curved  wires.  The  floor  is  18  inches 
wide,  of  inch  board,  secured  to  the  floor 
timbers  by  nails,  except  where  the  ends  of 
two  boards  meet; 'here,  in  addition  to  the 
nails,  the  boards  are  kept  from  separating 
by  wire  ties.  There  is  a  board  six  inches 
wide,  on  its  edge  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  to  which  the  floor  timbers  are  like- 
wise secured  by  wires.  —  Three  wires 
stretched  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  along 
the  stirrups,  form  a  barrier  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  falling  off.  The  floor  is  16  feet 
from  the  water,  and  400  feet  in  length. 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  of  sus- 
pensiofi  of  the  bridge  is  480  feet 

The  whole  weight  of  the  wire  is  l,S14lbs. 

Da  do.  wood  work        .  8,380 

do.  wrought  nails  .  8 

Total  weight  of  the  Bridge    .  4,702 
Four  men  would  do  the  work  of  a  simi- 
lar  bridge  in  two  weeks  of  good  weather, ' 
and  the  whole  expense  would  be  about 
900  dollars. 

Elastic  Stone :  large  Specimen. 
Some  time  ago.  Dr.  Mitchill  exhibited 
to  the  New  York  Philosophical  Society  a 
specimen  of  Elastic  Marble ,  measuring-four 
feet  in  length,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
one  inch  in  thickness.  The  slab  was  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  of  a  grained  structure, 
mud  of  remarkable  flexibility.    He  had  re- 


ceived it  from  Messrs.  Norrb  and  Kaia, 
who  got  it  from  the  quarry  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  Since  the  receipt  of  this 
extraordinary  sample,  another  of  a  far 
more  considerable  size,  has  been  procured 
by  Mr.  Meyher,  from  Stockbridee.  This 
he  is  preparing  for  a  place  in  Dr.  MitchHTa 
cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  dimensions  of 
this  stone  are  as  follows:  breadth,  one  foot 
and  ten  inches;  length,  five  feet;  and 
thickness,  two  inches:  making  a  mass  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  cubic 
inches  of  elastic  marble.  This  slab,  when 
shaken,  undulates  sensibly  backwards  and 
forwards;  when  supported  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, the  middle  forms  a  curve  of  about 
two  inches  from  a  horizontal  line;  and 
when  turned  over  recovers  itself,  and  in* 
dines  as  much  the  other  way.  It  has  many 
other  curious  properties.  The  substance 
under  consideration  has  already  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Meade,  in  a  memoir  print* 
ed  in  the  American  Mineralogies!  Journal  ; 
and  New  York  probably  now  contains  the 
largest  piece  that  the  world  can  produce. 

Extensive  Fires  in  Woods. 

The  following  article  appears  in  the 
New  York  papers  relative  to  the  recent 
fire  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  :— 

"  CaUkilU  May  a— During  the  last 
week,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  the  in- 
tervening woods,  have  been  constantly  on 
fire.  It  is, said  it  extended  as  far  south  as 
Ubter  and  Sullivan  counties,  destroying 
in  its  course  property  to  a  very  large 
amount  In  many  instances  the  inhabi- 
tants of  neighbouring  settlements  have 
been  compelled  to  sally  out  to  save  their 
dwellings  from  destruction.  The  smoke 
and  cinders  from  the  fire,  together  with  a 
thick  and  hazy  atmosphere,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  obscured  the  sun.  A 
friendly  rain  on  Sunday  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire,  and  restored  the  wonted 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere." 

Another  fire  broke  out  in  the  back  part 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  24th  of  April, 
which,  aided  by  the  wind  and  drought, 
destroyed  more  than  1,000  acres  of  wood, 
and  materially  damaged  a  number  of  the 
adjacent  farms. 

Dissemination  of  Tries  and  Plant*. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  trees  and 
plants  of  warm  climates  are  transplanted 
into  colder  regions,  and'  still  thrive.  This 
should  encourage  to  continue  experiments. 
Those  annual  plants,  which  take  but  a  short 
time  to  ripen  might  be  always  successfully 
cultivated  in  colder  climates  than  those  ft* 
which  they  are  indigenous. 
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Of  certain  trees  and  plants,  the  follow- 
ing is  given  in  a  Georgia  paper : 

"  The  Pride  of  India,-  that  so  beautifully 
ornaments  the  streets  of  Savannah  and  Au- 
f£u****  sdding  to  the  beauty  of  those  tow  us, 
by  theelegaut  arrangement  of  its  branches, 
*.ud  the  fine  verdure  of  its  lasting  foliage, 
sum)  to  their  salubrity,  by  its  refreshing 
•bade,  —  is  well  known  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  the  warm  regions  of  Iudia  j  yet  it 
grows  and  flourishes  as  far  north  as  Mary- 
laud,  and  perhaps  farther.  The  Strawberry 
of  Chili  is  now  common  in  gardens, 
both  in  Europe  and  America  j  and  the  Po- 
tatoe  of  Peru  is  extended  over  the  globe. 
Moat  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  our 
orchards  and  .  gardens  are  exotics,  natives 
of  warm  countries j  many  of  them  where  the 
chilling  influence  of  frost  is  never  felt,  and 
snow  unknown — yet,  every  one  sees  and 
knows  that  they  perfect  their  fruits  in  our 
climate,  aud  staud  the  rigors  of  our  severest 
winters. 

The  Sugar  Cane  baa  been  raised  in 
France  and  Spain  aaa  curiosity. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  :  preventative. 

A  writer  in  a  late  Dedham  paper  con- 
ceives it  possible  some  of  the  fires  in  manu- 
factories, barns,  &c.  are  caused  by  spon- 
taneous inflammation.  To  prevent  this  in 
future  he  recommends  sprinkling  salt  on 
such  articles  as  may  be  considered  liable  to 
such  combustion. 

BELGIUM. 

PmUkSafity:  Carriage*. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Brussels  has 
published  an  order  against  the  furious 
driving  of  hackney-coaches,  diligences, 
and  other  public  conveyances,  in  the 
streets  of  that  city,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  that  has  happened. 
English  Newspaper  Started. 

An  English  newspaper,  entitled  the 
M  Cosmopolite,"  was  started  at  Brussels  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  May.  It  is  sold  at 
a  franc  a  number;  and  docs  not  contain 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  one  of  our 
evening  papers. 

Brazils. 

The  late  Queen  of  Portugal  had  long  la- 
boured under  a  melancholy  kind  of  mental 
derangement  She  was  born  December  17, 
1784;  married  June  6,  1760,  to  the  late 
King,  her  uncle,  Pedro  III.  who  died  May 
85,  1806;  by  whom  she  has  issue  John 
Maria  Joseph  Lewis,  Prince  of  Brazil,  (de- 
clared Regent  of  Portugal  on  account  of  his 
.  mother's  indisposition),  now  King,  born 
May  13, 1767,  married  to  Charlotte  Joa- 
<mina,  Infanta  of  Spain,  born  April  5, 1775, 


by  whom  he  has  Issue  Antonio,  Prince  of 
Beira,  born  August  1%  1798;  Prince  Mb 
chael,  born  October  26,  1809,  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  betrothed  to# 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Spam. 
France. 
Military  Fete, 

On  the  17th  of  May,  a  highly  gratifying 
military  spectacle  took  place  on  the  plaint 
of  Agincourt :  plains,  celebrated  for  British 
valour,  as  the  scene  chosen  to  reward  the 
gallantry  of  heroes  who  prored  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo  the  continued  rovin* 
cibility  of  British  spirit. 

The  12th  (or  Prince  of  Walesa)  Lust 
Dragoons  having  received  the  medals 
granted  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  were  assembled  in  review,  at  one 
o'clock,  on  Agincourt a  plain.  After  per- 
performiog  several  evolutions  with  their 
usual  correctness,  the  regiment  formed  a 
square,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  hav- 
ing previously  ordered  the  medals  to  be 
ready  for  distribution,  spoke  as  follows  :— 
Officers,  Noncommissioned  Officers; 
and  Soldiers  of  the  12th  light  Dragoons— 

I  consider  the  present  epoch  the  happiest 
of  my  life,  having  been  ordered  to  distri- 
bute to  you  those  honorary  badges  of  dis- 
tinction, which  our  gracious  Prince  has 
been  pleased  to  present  each  of  us  with* 
who  were  present  at  the  glorious  combat  of 
Waterloo. 

I  am  convinced  words  are  useless  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  each  hero  the  value 
of  this  proud  mark  of  distinction  which 
will  adorn  his  bosom.  It  will  be  transmit* 
ted  to  posterity  as  the  reward  gained,  to 
commemorate  the  triumph  of  British  valour 
over  the  hireling  minions  of  ephemeral 
tyranny. 

Iu  looking  round,  I,  with  concern,  per- 
ceive  the  absence  of  several  whose  indivi- 
dual gallantry  so  eminentfy  contributed  to 
the  glories  of  the  field—if  many,  whose 
doom  wss  sealed  on  thst  ever  memorable 
day.  Though  friendship  bids  the  tear  to 
flow  for  the  memory  of  the  brave,  still  she 
finds  consolation  in  reflecting  that  they 
have  fallen  on  the  bed  of  honour,  resigned 
their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest, 
and,  filled  with  England  a  glory,  smiled  ill 
death. 

I  could  have  wished  our  gallant  Colonel 
were  present  to  have  distributed  to  you 
these  medal?,  but  his  severe  wounds,  gain- 
ed on  the  glorious  day,  still  prevent  us 
from  possessing  a  man,  who  has  always 
been  foremost  in  leading  you  to  glory  and 
to  victory,  and  under  whose  command  yon 
have  gathered  those  laurels  with  which 
the  Peninsular  war  adorns  your  brow. 
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Sojdiew!— Yw  country  is  satisfied  with 
you—your  Prince  Invests  you  with  marks 
of  hii  Royal  favour — your  brethren  in  arms 
acknowledge  and  applaud  your  undaunted 
bravery.  Continue*  then,  that  discipline 
which  has  hitherto  supported  you  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  you  will  continue  to  ga- 
ther new  laurels.  Your  names  will  appear 
on  record  in  the  calendar  of  the  brave ; 
andadmiring  posterity  wiH  with  gratitude 
exclaim—"  He  too  fought  at  that  great 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo." 

Thw  speech  was  delivered  with  graceful 
ease;  and  the  medals  being  adjusted  to 
the  men's  bosoms,  M  God  save  the  King" 
was  played  by  the  excellent  band  c4  the 
regiment,  Standards  and  Officers  salnting  j 
the  tune  concluding,  the  men  cheered 
three  tames  three. 

In  the  evening  the  Officers  partook  cd  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  with  every  delicacy  of 
the  season,  and  the  choicest  wines* 

•The  dragoons  also  celebrated  the  occa- 
eaaa?  money  was  distributed  to  each, 
and  happiness  and  festivity  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Marshal  Aucereau  is  at  length  dead* 
Hie  Paris  Journals  say,  his  death  was  has- 
tened by  moral  affections !  He  was  one  of 
those  characters  who  lived  too  long.  Au- 
gereau  was  born  at  Paris,  of  humble  pa- 
rents, in  1757.  In  early  life  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  Neapolitan  army, 
and  in  1787  settled  at  Naples  as  a  fencing 
master.  In  179*  he  came  to  Paris,  and  ob- 
tained a  command  in  the  revolutionary 
armies;  and  in  all  the  atrocities  which  they 
committed,  Augereaus  name  is  to  be  found 
as  one  of  their  leaders.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Buonaparte's  first  Italian 
campaigns. 

Monk  Extraordinary. 
Accounts  from  Laval,  of  June  2d,  state, 
that  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe  have  been 
joined  by  an  illustrious  personage,  the  cele- 
brated Baron  Geaamb,  who  has  most  he- 
roically renounced  the  pomp  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  to  embrace  the  monastic  life : 
he  is  now  so  pious  in  his  behaviour,  that 
'the  others  take  him  for  a  model!  I ! 

New  system  of  Education. 
A  plan  has  just  been  published  in  Paris 
for  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  "  An 
Academic  Institution  of  the  Allied  Nations," 
which  is  said  to  be  uuder  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  some  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men  in  the  kingdom  are  named  as  persons 
intended  to  be  the  principal  instructors. 
It  is  proposed  that  one  hundred  young  men, 


selected  from  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies belonging  to  the  Allied  Nations,  shall 
assemble  at  one  house  in  Paris,  where  they 
'Shall  be  instructed  in  morality,  philosophy, 
in  civil,  political,  and  commercial  history, 
in  all  its  stages,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present ;  in  all  its  higher  departments 
of  literature  ;  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  the  arts ;  in  the  laws  of  nations ;  in 
the  codes  of  different  countries,  and  their 
diplomatic,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
relations  in  general ;  grammar,  physiology, 
and  anatomy;  painting,  music,  dancing, 
&c.  '     % 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  masters : 
— The  Abbe  Stcard,  for  grammar;  Bff. 
Lemercier,  for  French  literature;  M.  VI- 
gee,  for  reading  and  diction ;  M.  Matte* 
Bran,  for  geography  :  M.  Themery,  for 
physics;  Mr.  Orfila,  for  chemistry;  and 
the  elder  Krentzer,  for  music.  Every 
branch  is  to  have  its  particular  instructor  ; 
and  there  will  be  servants  of  all  languages* 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  to  promulgate  the  knowledge 
of  public  laws  among  the  leading  people 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe—  a 
thine  considered  essentially  necessary  to- 
wards maintaining  peace  and  social  order 
throughout  the  European  family. 

New  Seminaries :  JUUgiom  Education. 

A  royal  ordinance  enacts,  that  there 
shall  be  created  in  the  seminaries  a  thou- 
sand new  fellowships  for  the  education  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  amouut  of  these  fellow- 
snips,  and  the  expense  attending  them, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  credit  of  a  million, 
to  be  carried  to  the  budget  of  the  interior. 
French  Consukratie*  defectum 

A  young  woman,  named  Corneillev  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  father  of  the 
French  stage,  had  a  benefit  lately  at  one 
of  the  Parisian  theatres:  the  play  was  his 
celebrated  Cid— the  young  lady  herself 
who  acted  for  the  first  time,  came  forward 
in  the  part  of  Chimene — yet  the  house  was 
but  half  filled. 

Venus  Post  Obit. 

The  dissection  of  the  Hottentot  Venop 
has  just  been  finished  at  the  Jardin  do 
Roi.  This  new  object  of  curiosity  for  the 
amateurs  of  natural  history  will  be  placed 
in  the  museum  of  that  fine  establishment 

GERMANY. 

State  of  Trade. 
Leiptic  Fair. — A  Dutch  paper  state*, 
thai  the  late  Easter  fair,  at  Leipsic,  was 
by  no  means  a  successful  one,  the  buyers 
not  bearing  any  due  proportion  to  the  sel- 
lers.   The  English  cpttmHMnufectwrcm 
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attested  the  fair  ie  geaat  numbers,  and 
•old  their  goods  so  low  as  to  defy  all  pro- 
fitable competitioo.  The  consequence 
would  be  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
German  manufacturers  to  dismiss  their 
workmen.  There  was  little  demand  mr 
fine  cloths,  but  the  commoner  sorts  sold 
well.  -  Leather  was  in  great  request  The 
booksellers  attend*  og  the  lair  could  not 
boast  of  much  success.  It  waa  observable, 
that  besides  the  standard  writings  of  Goe- 
the and  Schiller,  the  principal  books  in 
demand  were  those  on  statistics,  politics, 
and  recent  historical  events.  The  falling 
oflf  in  the  Leipsic  fairs  of  late  years  is  as- 
cribed to  merchants  sending  tbeir  riders 
through  every  nook  and  corner  of  Ger- 
many to  obtain  customers. 

Violent  Storm :  Water  Sport. 

8httgard9  May  26.— On  ttyeSOtb,  a  vio- 
lent storm,  with  a  water-spout,  broke  over 
the  villages  of  Blorkingen  and  Hindorf. 
The  water  rushed  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains  upon  the  two  villages.  At 
Blorkingen,  it  carried  off  five  houses  and 
aH  they  contained ;  18  were  more  or  less 
damaged,  and  four  persons  drowned.  At 
Hindorf,  one  bouse  was  carried  off,  and  four 
damaged.  Not  only  is  the  harvest  destroy- 
ed, but  the  seeds  are  covered  with  sand  and 
gravel. 

Solmr  Spots. 

According  to  the  observations  of  several 
German  astronomers,  upon  the  spots  which 
the  sun's  disk  exhibits  at  this  period,  one 
of  them  is  of  a  considerable  size ;  it  resem- 
bles a  groupe  of  small  islands  lying  close 
together,  and  has  at  leant  the  breadth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Auother  spot 
is  very  obscure,  and  surrounded  by  a  slight 
shadow.  There  are  six  spots  in  the  whole. 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam  is  about  to  be  lighted  with 
gas. 

Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Hague,  June  4. — A  message  was  re- 
ceived to-day  from  his  Majesty  by  the  Se- 
cond Chamber  of  the  States-General,  pro- 
posing the  introduction  of  the  same 
weights  and  measnres  Into  the  kingdom, 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  1820^ 
founded  on  the  decimal  system— the  de- 
nomination of  ell  and  pound  to  be  re- 
tained.—Referred  to  the  Sections  for  cxr 
amination. 

Icklakd. 

A  Bible  Society  is  now  established  at 
Iceland. 

Ikdiis:  Wist. 
Disturbances  at  Barbados*. 

(From  the  BareasJom  Mercury  of  April  Wj 

Bridge-Gum,  April  SO-— It  U  unneces- 
sary to  state  to  our  readers  in  this  commu- 


ntty  the  oecaoiaa  **.tha1.sn»pri>sian  of  onr 
labours  which  has  taken. place  since  Ibe 
13th  of  this  month}  it  will  be  leas?  a*d 
painfully  impressed  on  their  mind**}  but 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  reside  ie-the 
nrie^boswsng  settlements,  will  no  doubt  be 
desirous  of  knowing  the  cause  of  it-  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  perfeem  this 
unpleasant  doty,  although  we  feel  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  srissnpt 

At  so  early  an  hoar  aat  wain  the  moan- 
ing of  Easter  Monday*  thia  island  vee* 
placed  under  martial  law,  in  srder  to  ejaell 
a  perfidious  leemaa  of  slaves  in  the  perishes 
"   l  Chris!    * 


of  St.  Philip,  Christ-church,  St  , 
St  George ;  who,  so  their  mad  career,  were 
setting  dre  to  fields  of  cane*  as  well  as  pil- 
laging and  destroying  the  buildings  an 
many  estates,  and  otherwise  pursuing  a 
system  of  devastation  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  towa  were  ap- 
prised ■  of  these  nefarious  proceedings 
through  the  personal  exertions  of  Colonel 
J.  P.  Mayers,  of  the  royal  regiment  of,  mi- 
litia, who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence, 
instantly  proceeded  from  bis  plantation ; 
and  having  on  hit  way  acquainted  Colonel 
Codd,  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  St 
Ann,  the  troops  were  immediately  called 
to  arms,  and  put  in  readiness  to  march  in 
the  route  of  these  incendiaries. 

This  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Commandant  was  followed  by  his  kindness 
in  supplying  the  St.  Michael's  militia  with 
some  arms  that  were  required,  and  like- 
wise some  ammunition,  so  that  by  day- 
break they  were  ready  for  service ;  on 
which  the  flank  and  some  other  companies, 
headed  by  Colonel  Mayers,  were  soon  af- 
terwards dispatched,  and  on  their  march 
they  joined  a  large  body  of  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Codd,  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  desolation. 

The  life  guards,  too,  were  sent  in  that 
direction,  and  being  divided  into  squad- 
rons, they  frequently  fell  in  with  parties  of 
the  insurgents,  some  of  whom  they  killed, 
and  dispersed  the  rest :  aud  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  this  body  conveyed 
intelligence  to  the  troops,  it  was  found  .to 
be  a  most  essential  corps  ou  this  calamitous 
occasion. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Colonel  Best 
was  conspicuous  in  this  affair }  for,  with 
the  Christ  Church  battalion,  he  was  on 
duty  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rebellious, 
and:  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
disperson  in  that  neighbourhood,  soon  after 
the  commencement,  in  effecting  which  se- 
veral of  the  insurgents  were  shot 

The  troops  from  the  garrison,  as  well  as 
the  militia,  were,  on  approaching  Mthe 
Thicket**  (one  of  the  estates  principally 
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<ouoefucd  to  ffcfa  outrage),  ten*  in  dtvi- 
eioos,  in  different  directions,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering,  before  night,  those  places 
to  which  the  rebellious  had  retreated,  on 
perceiving  the  advance.  In  performing 
this  duty,  the  troops  surprised  many  parties 
of  themr  some  of  whom  lost  their  lire*  in 
attempting  to  escape. 

Besides  those  that  were  killed  on  the 
following  day,  many  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  upwards  of  (bur  hundred  have  been 
sent  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  bay,  to 
await  the  result  of  their  trial,  agreeably 
to  a  Proclamation  issued  by  President 
Spooner. 

Many  have  kmm  condemned  in  the  pa- 
rishes that  revolted,  on  rail  evidence  of 
their  guilt,  before  a  court  martial ;  and  a 
court  of  inquiry  is  sitting  in  towa,  before 
whom  several  have  been  convicted,  and 
their  sentence  (death)  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  on  those  plantations  to  which  the 
offenders  belonged. 

It  having;  been  deemed  adviseable  to  ac- 
quaint his  Excellency,  Governor  Sir  James 
Leitb,  G.  C.  B.  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
an  express  was  sent  to  Guadeloupe  on  the 
16th  instant,  and  his  Excellency  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  hither,  having  arrived 
on,  the  24th  in  a  French  schooner  of  war 
that  happened  to  be  at  that  island. 

When  the  last  accounts  left  Barbadoes, 
the  island  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  the 
insurrection  completely  quellea.  The  da- 
mage done  to  estates  and  houses  is  estimat- 
ed at  £120,000.  The  insurrection  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  Slave  Registry  Bill,  and  to  a  re- 
port propagated  that  the  slaves  were  legally 
free  j  but,  that  their  owners  concealed  the 
law  by  which  they  were  privileged  with 
freedom. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Bristol,  June  10. 
— M  A  letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Bar- 
badoes, received  here,  states,  that  in  pursuit 
of  the  Negroes  a  flag  was  found,  oivided 
into  thfee  compartments ;  in  the  first  of 
which  was  painted  a  white  man  bauging 
by  the  neck ;  in  the  second,  a  black  Chief, 
with  a  white  woman  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
with  clasped  hands,  imploring  mercy ;  in 
the  third,  a  black  Chief  crowned,  with  a 
white  woman  at  his  side.  It  states,  that  the 
insurrection  was  a  regular  concerted  plan, 
but  that  it  burst  forth  a  week  before  it 
was  intended,  by  some  of  the  Chiefs,  who, 
having  become  infuriate  by  drink,  com- 
.  menced  the  work  of  desolation.** 

ITALY. 

Dutwbtwces  i  agttatums. 
"Rome,  May  Sft.  —  There  were  serious 
disturbances  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna  on 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  instant    The  pea- 


santry having  assembled  to  the  no*aber>of 
some  thousands  on  the  ringing  of  the  toc- 
sin, laid  waste  all  the.  fields  of  rice,  under 
pretence  that  they  infected  the  air.  It  is 
only  15  years  since  the  cultivation  of  riee 
was  introduced  into  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
is  a  culture  attended  with  great  inconve- 
niences ;  but  such  acts  of  violence  are  ex- 
tremely reprehensible  at  a  period  when  so 
great  a  dearth  prevails  in  Italy, 

POLAND. 

Commerce  promoted :  New  Fair, 
By  a  decree  of  the  Viceroy  of  Poland,  it 
is  determined,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  to  establish  a  depot 
of  merchandise  in  Warsaw,  where  there  is 
to  be  every  year  a  great  fair  for  foreign 
and  home  goods,  from  the  15th, of  June  to 
the  15th  of  July,  which  is  to  commence  in 
the  year  1 8 1?.  The  winter  corn  in  Poland 
had  greatly  suffered  by  the  unfavourable 
weather. 

SPAIN. 

Privateer  from  the  Now  World. 
The  San  Jose  de  la  Const  an tis,  from  Cadiz 
to  Carrel ;  and  the  San  Antouia  y  la  Mag^ 
dalena,  from  Cadiz  to  St.  Andero,  were 
captured  on  the  15th  ult.  about  ten  leagues 
W.  of  Cadiz,  by  a  galliot  ef  six  guns,  re- 
ported to  be  a  privateer  from  Buenos  Ayrea 
(a  corvette  of  22  guns  was  in  sight).  The 
latter  prize  was  ransomed,  and  returned 
to  Cadiz  on  the   )9th  ult. 

BWBOEN. 

New  Comal 
About  5,000  men  belonging  to  different 
Swedish  regiments  are  now  employed 
upon  the  Gotha  canal,  which  is  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  Baltic  cm d  the 
North  Sea. 

Russia. 
Moscow  Restored. 
On,  the  Promenade  of- Moscow,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  above  800  equipages  were  count- 
ed. An  immense  number  of  houses  have 
been  erected  since  the  city  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  French,  and  it  will  soon  appear  in 
its  state  of  former  grandeur. 

Switzerland. 
State  of  the  Swiss  People. 
We  learn  from  Paris,  that  on  May  5, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  return  of  the 
King,  the  Corps  of  Cent  Saisset  received  a 
standard,  to  which  Madame  the  Duchess 
of  Augoullme  deigned  to  fasten  the  era- 
vatteu  On  this  standard  is  depicted  a  rock 
beaten  by  storms,  with  this  motto— £a  est 
fiducia  frttiti— [such  is  the  fidelity  of  this 
nation]— a  motto  as  honourable  to  aH 
Switaorland,  an  to  the  corps  whose  asau* 
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dard  it  adorn*.  His  Majesty  deigned  to 
express  to  the  Duke  dc  Mortemsr  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
corps,  which  was  in  fact  distinguished  on 
that  day  by  its  beauty,  its  fine  military  air, 
and  the  high  stature  of  the  men  who  com- 
pose it 

At  Friburgh,  an  energetic  discourse  cir- 
culates In  manuscript,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Counsellor  Uffligers  against 
foreign  military  service  during  the  debates 
on  the  capitulation.  This  discourse  is  read 
with  the  greater  interest,  as  it  combines 
enlightened  patriotism  with  true  elo- 
quence. 

A  great  many  Swiss  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant Cantons  are  going  soon  to  depart 
from  Basle  for  America.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  languish  both  at  Basle  and  in 
the  parts  of  Germany  next  to  the  Rhine. — 
As  no  Swim  or  German  manufactures  are 
now  permitted  to  enter.  France,  many  hare 
almost  wholly  ceased  to  work.  Last  Thurs- 
day a  number  of  waggons,  with  manufac- 
tures, both  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, having  presented  themselves  at  the 
French  Custom-house  on  the  frontiers,  to 
pay  the  duties,  were  ordered  to  return 
back }  with  the  notification,  that  till  fur- 
ther orders  no  waggons  with  goods  could 
enter  France.  —  (Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
May  17.) 

Rational  HUgteitr : 

BRITISH. 

Trk  Kivg'b  Health. 

•»  Windsor  Castle,  June  1.— "  His  Majesty 
has  enjoyed  good  bodily  health,  and  has 
been  uniformly  tranquil  throughout  last 
month,  but  his  Majesty  V  disorder  is  not 
diminished. 

"  H.  Haivord.       M.  Baiixie. 

«  W.  HebzAdsn.      R.  Willis." 

The  New  Silver  Com  age. 
Report 
Of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom,  and 
the  present  establishment  and  constitution 
of  his  Majesty'*  Mint,  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent;  dated  81st  May, 
1816. 

At  Us    Council   Chamber,    WkitekaU,  me 
9Ut  Ma9, 1816. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Coins**? this  Kingdom  and,  the  present 


Establishment  and  Constitution  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Mint. 

His  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  his 
Order  in  Council  of  7th  February,  1798,  to 
direct  this  Committee  to  take  into  const- 
deration  the  state  of  the  coins  of  this  realm, 
and  the  present  Establishment  and  Consti- 
tution of  his  Majesty's  Miut;  the  Com- 
mittee, in  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  al- 
ready submitted  to  his  Majesty  their  opi- 
nion on  some  of  the  points  so  referred  to 
them. 

A  new  Mint  has,  at  their  recommen- 
dation, been  ereeted,  and  furnished  with  a 
most  complete  and  extensive  coining  appa- 
ratus, including  all  the  modern  improve* 
ments;  and  in  a  representation  to  your 
Royal  Highness  in  Council,  of  6lh  March, 
1815,  this  Committee  suggested  several  al- 
terations in  the  establishment  and  consti- 
tution of  his  Majesty's  Mint ;  which  your 
Royal  Highness  wss  grsciously  pleased  to 
approve;  and  which  will,  it  is  presumed, 
render  t bat  establishment  more  efficient. 

These  preliminary  steps  hsving  been 
completed,  the  Committee  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  return  of  general  peace, 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tant subject  referred  to  them,  which  the.  un- 
usually high  prices  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  other  circumstances  arising  out  of  a 
state  of  war,  had  obliged  them  to  suspend^ 
aud  they  now  take  leave  humbly  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  an  im- 
mediate coinage  of  gold  and  silver  monies 
would  be  of  great  public  benefit.  But 
that  if  your  Royal  Highness  should  be 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect,  they  do  not  conceive  U 
would  be  advlseable  to  make  any  altera- 
tion, either  in  standard,  weight,  or  deno- 
minations of  the  gold  coins.  The  Committee 
are  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  should 
forthwith  be 'proposed  .to  Parliament,  to 
pass  an  Act  declaring  the  gold  coin  alone 
to  be  the  standard  coin  of  this  realm;  and 
that  the  silver  coins  are  hereafter  to  be 
considered  merely  as  representative  coins, 
and  to  be  a  legal  tender  only  in  payment 
of  sums  not  exceeding  two  guineas. 

The  Committee  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  state  to  your  Royal  Highmss  the 
reasons  which  have  led  them  to  rnotn* 
mend  that  the  gold  coin  alone  should  he 
declared  to  be  the  standard  coin  of  the 
realm,  because  they  bnmMy  rouceive  that 
such  a  declaration  by  Parliament  would 
in  truth  be  merely  in  confirmation  of  a 
principle,  already  established  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  and  practice  of  his  Majesn** 
subjects,  aud  which  appears  to  be  in  great 
measure  recognized  by  the  Act  of  38 
Geo.  ill.  ehap.  60. 
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Willi  rssptct  to  tha^iver  coins,  of  which 
an  immediate  supply  appears  to  be  more 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  con- 
venience; the  Committee  are  of  opinion* 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  either  in 
the  standard  of  fineness,  or  in  the  denomi- 
nations of  the  coins ;  but  they  think  it  will 
be  adviseable  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
pieces,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
those  inconveniences  which  have  hitherto 
arisen  from  the  melting  of  the  new  and  per- 
fect silver  coins  as  soon  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  them  into  bullion,  in  which 
state  they  have  generally  been  more  va- 
luable than  as  coin.  The  Committee  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  that  it  should  be 
nroposed  to  Parliament,  to  authorize  his 
Majesty  to  direct,  that  in  all  future  coin- 
ages of  silver,  sixty-six  shillings  (and  other 
coins  in  proportion)  shall  be  struck  from 
each  pound  weight  Troy  of  standard  silver, 
Instead  of  sixty-two. 

It  has  hitherto*  been  the  practice  in  his 
Majesty  a  Mint,  to  return  to  those  who  im- 
port silver  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  con- 
verted into  coin,  a  quantity  of  coin  equal 
in  weight  to  the  quantity  of  standard  silver 
so  imported,  the  expense  of  coining  being 
borne  by  the  public.  So  long  as  the  silver 
coins  were  considered  to  be  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm,  this  principle  appears 
to  this  Committee  to  have  been  a  wise  one, 
and  they  conceive  that  it  should  still  be 
adhered  to  in  respect  of  the  gold  coin, 
which  is  now  to  be  declared  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm ;  but  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  coining  the 
silver  coins,  as  well  as.  a  small  allowance 
for  seignorage,  ought  to  be  deducted; 
and  that  his  Majesty  should  be  authorized 
to  direct  the  Master  of  his  Mint  to  retain 
four  shillings  out  of  each  pound  weight 
troy  of  silver  coin,  hereafter  to  be  coined, 
for  the  charge  of  brassage  and  seignorage, 
and  that  the  money  received  for  the  same 
should  be  applied  to  the  public  service  in 
discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  the  new  Mint, 
and  in  defraying,  the  genera)  expences  of 
the  Mint  Establishment.  In  thus  stating  the 
number  of  pieces  to  be  struck  from  each 
pound  of  silver,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum 
to  be  deducted  for  brassage  and  seig- 
norage, the  Committee  have,  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  endeavoured  to  Ax  on 
such  a  rate  as  will,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
SjufficicntH'  high  to  protect  the  new  coins, 
by  a  small  increase  of  their  nominal  value, 
from  the  danger  of  being  fuelled  down  and 
Converted  into  bullion  when  th^  market 
price  of  silver  rises;  while  on  the  other,  it 
Will,  they  trust,  not  be  found  tot  be  so  low 


as  to  afford  any  taenaiagemesjt  tn  the  i 
of  counterfeit  coin,  if  the  market-price  of 
silver  should  fall. 

Should  your  Royal  Highness  think  fit  to 
adopt  the.  plan  which  the  Committee  bate 
thus  recommended,  they  think  it  would 
be  adviseable,  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
42^00,000  in  silver  coin  should  actually  be 
coined,  before  any  issue  o(  new  coin  takes 
place ;  viz.  £g,QOQ,000  for  the  use  of  Great 
Britain,  and  £500,000  for  the  use  of  Ire- 
land, 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary  before 
any  further  .progress  can ,  be  made  in  the 
execution  of  a  new  silver  coinage*  on  Ike 
above  principles,  that  the  legal  prohi- 
bitions against  coining  any  silver  coins  of 
the  realm,  or  altering  the  weigfet  of  suck 
coins,  arising  oof  of  the  Acts  of  16  Cha.  IL 
cb.5,7,and  8  William  III,  ch.  l.soc.  1,ans 
%  14  Geo.  III.  ch.  48,  sec.  I,  38  Geo.  III. 
ch.  59,  sec.  2,  should  be  repealed; 
and  with  this  view,  the  Committee  tske 
leave  to  recommend,  thai  in  the  Bill  to 
he  proposed  to  Parliament,  provinoa 
should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  fhaat 
prohibitions.  When  that  shall  hare  been 
effected,  the  Committee  will  proceed  num- 
bly to  recommend  to  your  Royal  Miguoess 
the  regulations  which  they  conceive  will  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  calling  in  the  silver  coina  jaow  is 
currency,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  al- 
lowance (if  any)  to  be  made  hereafter  for 
reasonable  wear,  in  each  denomination  of 
the  proposed  new  silver  coins.  The  Com- 
mittee think  it  right,  however,  now  to 
state,  as  their  opinion,  with  respect  to  the 
silver  coins  at  present  in  circulation,  that 
it  should  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  au- 
thorize his  Majesty,  whenever  he  shall 
see  fit  to  call  iu  such  silver  coins,  to  dirtel 
that  all  such  pieces  as  shall  tie  judged  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Mint  to  have  been  ac- 
tually coined  in  his  Majesty  a  Mint,  should 
be  received  by  tale,  and  Wat.  the  folders 
of  the  same  should  receive'  in  return  aa 
equal  value  by  -tale  of  the.  new*  silver 
coins. 

May  21,  .1816. 

An  account  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  estimates  the  sum  irec  canary  for 
reinstating  the  buildings  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  fire  at  the  Mint,  at 

13,0001. 

Tfliico  ReroAT  raoic  the  Suite*  COM- 
MITTEE  Or  SfiEDB  AWO  -WOOL,   *CC 

Tm*  Select  Committee  appointed  to  ex 
amine  into  the  policy  of  impoaitigr  an  in- 
creased Duty  on  the  Import  of  Cbreiga 
SesjoXiartttortitepsjrt^        -  -  *- 
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upon  to  the  House;  and  who  were  instruct*. 
ed  to  consider  of  the  Laws  reltttive  to 
Woo'len  Goods,  and  the  Trade  in  Wool; 
and  also  to  consider  the  L-tfs  prohibiting 
thegrowtlr  of  Tobacco  iu  <>reat  Britain; 
and  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  on  the 
subject*  of  Seeds  and  Wool  were  referred ; 
and  who  were  empowered  ,to  report,  frotai 
time  to  time,  to  the  House,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
them; 

Having  submitted  to  the  House  the  re- 
sult of  their  inquiries  upon  the  inexpe- 
diency, uiider  the  present  circumstances, 
of  introducing  any  alteration  in  the  Jaws 
affecting  the  import  and  export  of  wool,  as 
we  J  J  as  their  opinion  of  the  neceassity  of 
raising  the  Import  Duty  upon  Rape  Seed 
to  £10  per  last,  proceeded  to  aii  exami- 
nation of  the  other  subjects  referred  to 
their  consideration,  and  have  come  to  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  any  legislative  interfe- 
rence tirhictr  might  affect  the  supply  of 
Linseed,  Clover  Seed,  and  smaller  Seeds, 
would  not  hold  oat  such  a"  prospect  of  re- 
lief to  the  agricultural  interest,  as  to  in- 
duce your  Committee  to  recommend  mea- 
sures which  they  find  likely,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  affect  the  manufacturing  and  com 
mercial  relations  qf  the  country ;  but  that 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  1he 
removal  of  the  duties  now  levied  on  Rape 
Cake  and  Linseed  Cake  imported,  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  and  tend  materially  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  grain  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  home  market. 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Com- 
mittee, that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  cli- 
mate of  this  country  are  ill  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco;  but  the  difficulties 
winch  would  attend  the  collection  of  a 
duty  on  Tobacco  grown  at  home,  and  the 
temptation  which  would  be  held  out  to  de- 
fraud the  Revenue,  as  long  as  tne  present 
duties  on  tobacco  imported  continue  to  be 
levied,  are  such  as  to  induce  your  Com- 
mittee to  be  of  opkuon,  that  bo  alteration 
under  the  present  circumstances,  should 
be  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  Tobacco. 

Naval  Force.— The  following  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  Navy  in  Commission, 
made  up  to  the  1st  of  June : — 

Of  the  Line,  22— Fifties.  5— Frigates, 
06— Cutters,  Sloops,  Schooners,  &c*9— 
Guard  Ships  (not  effective)  &c\  12— Troop 
Ships,  6— Store  Ships,  12— Yatchfe,  5— 
Total,  217.— Decrease  this  month,  9. 

Preparations  tie  making  at  Plymouth  to 
examine  she  state  of,  the,  breakwater  byr 
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means  of  a  diving-bell;  and  a  Mr.  Fisher, 
a  man  expert  'in  the  management  of  these 
machines,  is  now  thjere  by  order  of  Go* 
vernment  to  dir  ect  I  he  operations. 

Soap  Birr.. — Comparative  View  of  the 
Manufacturea  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soap  foe 
the  year  ending  January  5,  1816 :— - 
Number  of  Manufactures  ••  .     434  to 

Duties  of  Excise     614,587    33,ti9Qlj 

Drawback  on  Exportation  .  i6,377  fctfl* 
Allowances  for  use  in  woollen. 

and  other  manufactures  .  .    25,289        7>84Q 
Hop  planter's  accommodated. 

In  consequence  of  an  application  to  Go* 
vernment,  by  a  petition  agreed  at  C ra- 
ti rook,  a  few  days  since;  by  the  principal 
hop  planters  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  repre^ 
senting  the  inconvenience  and  expence  M9 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  carryiug 
into  effect  the  conditions  under  which  the 
demand  of  the  Hop  duties  were  directed  to 
be  suspended,  the  Lords*  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury  have  beeu  pleased 
to  direct*  that  the  Bond  and  Sureties  should 
be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  hi 
such  cases,  where  the  party  owing  doty 
was  no  longer  the  occupier  or  possessor  of 
the  hop^grosrod  for  which  the  duty  was  due* 
—Kent  Gatctte. 

Shortest  Tagoge  hmon. 

Lately  arrived  from  China,  thirteen  large 
laden  ships  of  the  East  India  Coropapy* 
after  a  passage  of  only  109  days,  the  short- 
est ever  known,  and  highly  honourable  to 
the  nautical  skill  and  science  of  their  com- 
manders. The  great  events  of  Waterloo 
had  been  heard  of  in  China,  and  the  con* 
sequences  justly  appreciated.  The  ships 
divided  into  three  squadrons,  and  arrived  at 
8t  Helena  together;  they  were  dispatched 
from  St.  Helena,  two  and  two,  and  arrifed 
again  all  at  once  off  the  Start  Point  in  the 
Channel. 

'  Rttsn&y  commerce  with. 

The  following  official  letter  has  been 
recently  received  from  the  British  Consul 
at  St.  Petersburgh.  It  produced  a  dees) 
sensation  in  the  city  :— 

'to  Samuel  Thorhton,  Esq-  Govbrkos  of 

THE    JtS  SSI  A  COM?  AM*. 

8t.  Peiersbm-gky  April  98  {May  10),  18 16. 

"  Sir— <t  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
on  the  91  st  April  (May  •),  by  post,  and  two 
days  after  by  a  Courier,  with  the  New  Tariff, 

44  By  these  opportunities  I  communicated  to 
you,  for  information  of  the  Court  of  Assistants* 
all  the  details  1  coold  collect  of  this  so  long-ex^ 
peered  Tariff :  and  1  have  now  the  mortincattont 
to  acquaint  you,  that  orders  have  been  received 
with  it  at  tjie  Custom-house  here,  to  Continue! 
1  in  force  the  rules  and  regulations  formed  dur- 
ing the  unfortunate  differences  between  Great 
Hficaht  and  Russia,  and  ever  since  acted  upon, 
though  w+u>  s*at  *******  Btt4ifrPMmii  oof 
*  B 
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one  or  two  point*.  1  shall,  on  every  occasion 
in  idt  power,  endeavour  to  procure  either  the 
repeal  or  suspension  of  some  of  these  regula- 
tions, whith  appear  and  are  felt  to  bo  most  pre- 
judicial to-tue*  prosecution  of  that  liberal  com. 
merce  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Majesty  to  estab- 
lish, and  I  flatter  myself,  by  the  i>owerful  as- 
sistance of  his  Excellency  Ldrd  Cathcart,  my 
representations  may  produce  the  desired  effect. 
In  the  mean  time.  I.  more  strongly  recommend 
that  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  custom- 
house laws,  established  by  the  Tariff  of  tail, 
regarding  bills  of  lading  to  order,  and  other 
point*',  P?  moat  strictly  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  expediency  of  so  doing  be  made  as  speedily 
known  to  the  trade  a«  possible.     M  I  am,  Sec 

(Signed)  «D.BAYLEY." 

It  should  appear  I  hat  there  wss  some  mis* 
apprehension  in  this  case.  The  Russian 
Consul  in  London  his  published  his  opinion 
fliat  there  was  no  unusual  regulations  en- 
forced ;  nothing  more  than  customary  port 
orders,  and  usages. 

Religious  Toleration:  popery. 

The  inhabitants  of  York  wore  lately 
gratified  with  taw  celebration  of  High  Mass, 
at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  in  8lake*Street;  a 
spectacle  which  has  not  been  exhibited  in 
York,  with  so  great  a  degtee  of  splendour* 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years.— (W& 
Courmni.)  .       . 

Travellers:  eui  bona?  ■ 
.   It  Is  said  that  above  two  thousand  pass- 
ports have  been  issued  to  noblemen,  gentle* 
men,  and  manufacturers,  about  to  proceed 
to  the  Continent,  within  the  last  month. 

Bethkm  Hospital  The  election  for  two 
Physicians  for  Bethlem  Hospital  came  on 
June  10:  the  poll  at  its  close,  was  as  fel- 
lows:— Dr.  Monro,  jun.  106— Dr.  Tnthiil 
151— Elected.  —  Dr.  Williams  100— Dr. 
Lamb  15— Dr.  Cleverley  15. 

The  Opera-house  was  knocked  down 
June  10,  to  Mr.  Waters  for  41,0001.  at  the 
Chancery  sale-room,  Southampton-build- 
ings. 

French  Importation. 

An  immense  quantity  of  French  eggs 
has  been  brought  to  Brighton  from  France, 
and  are  now  retailing  at  about  sixpence 
per  dozen.  One  packet  brought  as  many 
as  one  hundred  thousand.  The  French  order, 
prohibiting  their  exportation,  has  just  been 
taken  oft  which  occasions  the  large  expor- 
tation. 

French  shillings  and  sixpences  pass  in 
this  town  for  only  lOd.  and  od.  At  the 
Post-Office,  they  are  refused  to  be  received 
it  mil— (Brighton  UeroU) 

The  judicious  plan  adopted  at  Norwich 
lately,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Magistrates 
•ml  Court  of  Guardians,  of  exchanging  the 
defective  silver  of  the  labouring  poor  of 
lost  city  aid  hamlets,  for  current  coin,  was 


attended  with  the  desired  effect  of  antici- 
pating individual  distress,  and  of  preserv- 
ing public  tranquility.  Upwards  of  SOOOL 
worth  of  Bank  Tokens  were  exchanged  for 
smooth  shillings  and  sixpences,  to  the 
amount  of  9s.  for  each  one  person ;  and  the 
poor .  expressed  themselves  -  well  satisfied 
and  gratefbl  for  this  well  timed  attention 
to  their  accommodation  and  relief,  coming 
as  it  did  on  tlte.  eve  of  Saturday's  market*  ,, 
Banks,  caution  to  Insolvent  Debtors. 

Two  farmers  applied  to  the  Magistrates 
at  an  adjourned  sessions  for  Devon,  to  be 
discharged  as  insolvent  debtors  j  but,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  removed  ttieir 
property,  to  prevent  their  landlord  from 
recovering  the  rent  due,  they  were  re- 
manded to  prison,  where  they  are  to  remain, 
for  five  years,  the  time  fixed  by  the  Act 
Cask  and  Currency. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Bank  will  revive 
it*  payments  much  earlier  than  is  required 
upder  the  restriction  law.  From  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Ext-haoges,  money  is  from 
every  corner  pouring  into  the  country*  and 
as  a  fore-taste,  the  Bankers  of  Lombard- 
street  daily  issue  a  quantity  of  gold  ua 
payment  for  drafts,  Some  were  given  on, 
Saturday,  May  25,  for  the  the  first  time 
for  mauy  years,  iu  acqvittance  for  a  com- 
mou  check. 

Woods  an  Fire. 

Lately,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  weed  near 
Cranbrooke,  called  Anrley  Wood,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cramer  Roberta : 
through  the  active  exertions  of  the  inbabU 
(ants,  it  waa  happily  got  under  after  burn- 
ing uearly  three  hours,  and  destroying, 
about  seventy  acres  of  wood;  the  damage 
is  computed  at  several  hundred  pounds. 
Gm*  Light*. 

The  Engineer  of  a  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, has  stated  before  a  Committee  nf 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  every  mile  of 
pipe,  or  conductor  of  the  gas,  costs  the 
Company  S000J.  that  the  Conipsny  at  this' 
time,  consumes  about  28  chaldron  of  coal* 
per  day,  and  that  if  they  encreased  their 
capital  by  *00,000i.  their  probable  con- 
sumption will  be  about  30*000  chaldrons 
of  coals  annually.-  The  Company  at  thin 
time  light  about  5000  private,  and  700 
parish  lamps  j  they  look  chiefly  to  private 
lamps  for  reimbursement  of  the  expeiices* 
and  profits.  A  coal  merchant  who  was  ex- 
amined, thought  it  would  require  100  men 
to  raise  from  the  pits  30,000  chaldrons  of 
coals  in  the  year,  and  to  put  them  on  board 
the  vessels  ;  it  would  require  about  40 
horses,  and  17  ships  of  300  tons,  to  convey/ 
them  to  London :  each  ship  to  make  eight 
voyages  annually;  there  would   be  se~ 
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quired  alto  ten  men   for  each  vessel — 
That     the   Company  burning   annually 
30,000  chaldrons  of  coals,  tbey  would  pay 
to  Government  13,000/.  duty  per  annum. 
Whalt  Fishery. 

The  Whale  Fishery  employs  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  aud  more  than  one  thousand 
apprentices,  who  navigate  about  two  hun- 
dred large  ships,  iu  fitting  out  which  near 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  bene- 
fitted aa  boat-builders,  rope  and  sail  ma- 
kers, ship  chandlers, See.  The  only  setoff 
against  the  above  which  the  Gas  Company 
make,  is  proved  by  experienced  persons 
in  the  coal  trade,  to  be  the  employing  17 
ships, each  navigated  by  ten  men,  iu  bring- 
ing coals  to  London.  Whereas  one  ship- 
owner in  the  whale  fishery,  at  this  time 
employs  16  ships,  and  has  reared  near  one 
thousand  and  fifty  apprentices.  Is  there 
•a  doubt  which  is  the  best  nursery  for  sea- 
men? 

Mechanical  CAtwnwy  Sleeping. 

On  Wednesday,  June  5,  a  numerous 
meeting  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  was 
held  at  the  Mansion-house,  to  consider  of 
the  beat  meant  of  abolishing  the  practice 
of  sweeping  ehimnks  through  the  indus- 
try of  boys,  and  of  substituting,  in  its 
room,  a  simple  mechanical  apparatus, 
which  would  answer  every  purpose.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
oiiened  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  by  ad- 
verting to  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
which  attended  the  present  practice,  and 
the  efficacious  means  by  which  it  might 
be  obviated.  His  Lordship  had  received 
several  letters,  shewing  not  only  the  infant 
state  at  which  children  were  employed  in 
the  unwholesome  and  dangerous  occupa- 
tion of  sweeping  ehimnies,  but  also  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  mechanical  substitute 
was  applied  iu  Scotland  and  elsewhere.— 
Mr.  Tooke  read  to  the  Meeting  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
this  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  melancho- 
ly afflictions  with  which  children  were 
visited  by  the  continuance  of  the  present 
practice.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that 
this  practice  waa  unknown  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  aud  that  conse- 
quently mechanical  means  must  have  been 
previously  found  effectual.  The  worthy 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  mechanical 
system*  Sir  Francis  Burdett  drew  an  elo- 
quent picture  of  the  miseries  of  infants, 
some  nuder  four  or  five  years  of  age,  who 
are  consigned  to  this  dreary  and  cruel  oc- 
cupation. He  concluded  by  enforcing  the 
claim  of  the, poor  children  of  England  to 
at  least  the  same  sympathy  from  their  coun- 


trymen as  the  sable  sons  of  Africa.  Seve- 
ral resolutions  for  the  promotion  of  tins  ho~ 
mane  an<(  benevolent  purpose,  were  then 
moved  by  Hon.  Mr.  Burreti  Drommond, 
Mr.  Williams,  Air.  Hall,  &c  *c  and  car- 
ried uuanimoualy. 

Jir-Ballottoy  •»  largt  sesJt. 

A  new  discovery  in  Aerostatics,  is  soon 
likely  to  be  exhibifed  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  M.  S.  J.  Pauly,  civil  engineer,  and 
D.  Egg.  A  balloon,  which  tbey  have 
for  some  time  been  preparing,  will  be 
capable  of  being  steered  at  pleasure,  si- 
milar to  vessels  at  sea,  in  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  direction,  without  losing  either 
gas  or  ballast.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, 
being  intended  to  act  upon  the  air  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fish  acts  upon  the  wa- 
ter, and  will  carry  from  three  to  lour  per* 
sons  in  safety. 

Extmmx  Forgery  and  Asstsflssy. 

Forgeries  of  coosideral>teamagiritede  hsrve 
recently  been  committed  by  a  gang  of 
Swindlers  upon 'various  bankmg-houses* 
—The  affirir  has  hitherto  been  kept  as 
secret  aa  possible,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  apprehend  die  parties.  At  present 
only  one  of  the  gang  is  in  custody.  The 
provincial  bankers  have  chiefly  been  the 
victims  of  tin*  schemes  of  these  depreda- 
tors, and,  as  it  already  appears,  to  a  se- 
rious amount  j  but  the  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  is  not  ascertained.  The  plan  of 
the  gang  seems  to  have  been  to  apply  to 
country  bankers  for  discount,  and  offering, 
their  bills  apparently  on  the  first  banking- 
houses  in  London,  or  *t  least  bills  with 
their  indorsement  upon  them.  The  better 
to  lull  suspicion,  me  swindlers  generally 
made  application  to'such  provincial  bankers 
as  were  connected  with  the  houses  in  town 
on  whom  the  bills  were  pretended  to  be 
drawn.  Their  plea  for  applying  for  conn* 
try  assistance  was,  that  owing  to  the  dis* 
tresses  iu  Loudon*  money  was  exceeding 
scarce,  and  no  discount  to  be  had.  The 
bankers  said,  with  respect  to  the  scarcity 
of  money,  it  was  pretty  much  the  same 
with  them  in  the  country.  The  swindlers* 
who  are  represented  to  be  by  no  meant 
deficient  in  address*  then  pretended  they 
had  great  purchases  to  make  in  the  conn* 
try,  and  that  they  would  be  content  to  re- 
ceive a  large  portion  of  the  money  in  pro* 
vincial  notes.  This  lure  generally  sue* 
ceeded,  and  the  forged  bills  were  discount* 
ed.  The  nest  object  of  the  villains  waa  to 
get  cash  in  town  for  the  country  notes  at 
the  bouses  where  tbey  were  made  paya- 
ble. By  these  means  the  swtndleraamassed 
large  sums  before  the  forgeries,  which. 
were  widely  extended,  were  detected.    g# 
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skilfully  are  the  forgeries  iu  general  exe- 
cuted, that  some  ofthe  partis  whose  names 
are  usfM,  oilly'knew  from  circumstances  that 
th e^vrrti iief  was  not  their  own.  The  per- 
son w^o  is  in  custody  on  suspicion,  Was  ar- 
rested in  town  on  his  arrival  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  had  upon  "him,"  when  taken, 
money  to  the  amount  of  £  1,800. 

One  day  last  week,,  a  porter  presented 
n  check  for  2, 1Q0/.  drawn  on.lhe  backing 
house  of    Curries;'  Raikes,    and    Co.    in 
Oomhitt,   which  was  immediately   paid  j 
and  on' returning  to  the  spot  to  hand  the 
amoutit  to  the  persons  who  sent  him  with 
the  check,  he  could  not  'find  him.     Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  applied  to  the 
'feipking  house,    and   related  the  circum- 
sfnnces-,  and  the  clerk  re-examining  the 
check,  it  was  found  to  be  a  forgery. 
Druggists  punished. , 
Lately  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
the  two  cases  of  the  King  £»  Dunn  apd 
Walker,  and  the  ting  e.  Rugg,  the  defend- 
ants,  chomiste  end  druggists,  were  fined 
5001.  each,  for  supplying  deleterious  ar- 
ticles to  oommpn  bowers.     . 

JEXTHAORDl XhtLY  OcrtHMlF. WOK  IN  Fl8H- 

jwg As  a  gentleman  was  angling  *  few 

da\s  since  on  the  Mill-dam,  below  Win- 
chester, lie  accidentally  threw  his  line 
across  a  strong  white  duck,  which  sud- 
denly turning  round,  twisted- the  gut  about 
her  own  neck,  and  fixed  the  book  of  the 
dropper  fly  iu  her  own  breast.  Thus  en- 
t£iigled  and  •hooked,  she  soon  broke  off 
tbV  gut  above  the  dropper,  and  sailed 
down  the  stream,  with  the  end  fly  trailing 
behind  her.  She  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  a  trout,  apparency  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight,  took  the  fly  effec- 
tually.    Then  commenced  a  struggle  the 

v  mest  extraordinary  that  ever  was  witnessed 
—a  duck  at  the  dropper,  and  a  large  trout 
at  the  end  fly!  Whenever  the  trout  ex- 
erted itself,  the  terrors  of  the  duck  were 
very  conspicuous*,  it  fluttered  its  wings 
and  dragged  the  fish.  In  cn§c  of  no 
violent  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  trout, 
lite  duck  evidently  gave  way,  aud  suffered 
herself  at  last  to  be  drawn  under  some 
luishes,  where  the  shortuess  of  the  gut 
did  not  allow  the  trout  to  shelter  himself 
in  his  retreat,  and  the  duck  to  remain  on 
the  surface  at  the  same  time.  The  duck's 
head  was  drawn  repeatedly  underwater--^ 
By  chance,  however,  the  gut  got  across  ft 
branch,  which  hung  downwards  into  the 
water;  and  the  duck  taking  advantage  of 
the  purchase  which  this  gave  her,  dragged 
her  opponent  from  his  hole,  and  compel- 
led him  to  skew  his  jteaw  above  water— 


Then  it  became  a  contest  for  life  or  n>atb  ; 
the  trout  was  in  the  last  agonies,  and  the 
duck  evidently  in  a  very  weak  state,  when 
the  gut  gnve  way,  and  suffered  them  to 
part  each*its  Own  way. 

tckikydotrp. 
The  following  facts  may  be  worthy  of 
record—the  authenticity  is  undeniable: — 
As  Mr.  John  Wane,  grocer,  Penrith,  was 
following  his  favourite  recreation  of  Ashing 
with  roaii,  iu  the  river  Ea«iont,pn  Friday 
May  21,  after  taking  a  Quantity  of  troul, 
in  a  part  of  that  river  neartp  the  Cianrs 
Cave,  he  found  an  unusual  attack  made  at 
his   bait,  and  immediately   discovered  he 
had    hooked    a  young  otter  about  7lbs. 
weight,  and  apparently  about  four  months 
old.     Owing  to  thejgood  condition  of  his 
tackle,  he  was  so  fortunate  ns  to  bring  it 
within  reach  of  his  hand-net,  but  no  sooner 
did  he  do  so,  than  the  youug  *av»g«-  bit 
trie  rim  of  it  in  two,  although  made  of  brs*s 
wire   about  three-quarters  of   an  inch  in 
circumference;    he  nevertheless  eoutmed 
to  throw  it  over  bis  head  on  the  bank,  and 
pursuing  his  success  by  intervening   be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  water,  be,  after 
repeated  attacks,  and  not  without  consi- 
derable difficulty,  seized.  npOn  it. 

^Finding  itself  ia  a  vejry.nnusnal^easent, 
the  animal  made  a  load  wbiatliag  noise, 
which  brought  to  it  (no  doubt  wiffe  a  view 
of  relief)  the  patents,  and  with  them  live 
or  six  young  ones,  which  tntnaediateJy 
swimming  ^to  the  edge  of  the  water,  set 
themselves  in  battle  array,  hyceanngtbasa- 
sel ves  oa  their  bind  lags,  and  Mowing  tbe 
example  of  tie  captive  by  setting  up  a 
loud  whistling  noise,  sporting  watrr  at  Mr. 
W.  and  slicking  every  symptom  of  the 
most  savage  ferocity.  They  dnrst  not, 
however,  make  any  personal  attack,  asd 
Mr.  W.  content  with  his  prey,  made  the 
best  of  his  %vay  along  the  hanks  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hctirc,  about  .SOO  yards  distant,  the 
old  otters  following  him  fhe  whole  way, 
evincing  the  moxt  parental  affection.— 
Having  safely  lodged  his  captive,  he  re- 
sumed his  sport,  and,  before  five  oc'ock  ia 
the  afternoon,  having  commenced  fishing 
about  mx  in  the  wonting,  lie  actually 
killed  67ib«.  weight  of  trout,  winch  p*> 
babiy  is  the  greatest  number  everitakeoby 
the  Totl  in  the  same  space  of  time-  He  •» 
now  the  otter  iu  bis  possession,  and  the 
animal,  from  his  kind  treatment*  appears* 
a  state  of  domestication. 

Scotland. 

Hobkers  not  in  Jroswace. 

The  nest  of  a  gang  of  thieves  baa  lately 

been  discovered  hi  East  Lothian,  which 

pats  us  very  milch  in  ariad  Of  tbe  hanaw 
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so  ably  described,  in  Guu  Mann f ring.  In 
the  ruined  castle  Tautallan,  which  is  ai* 
tualed  oo  the  brink  of  a  high  cliff,  there 
still  remains  one  room  capable  of  affording 
sicker  from  the  stc-rra ;  it  ia  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building,,  and  so  situate  aa  to  be 
thought  entirely  inaccessible.  A  short 
time'nxo,  the  chiWreu.  of  some  working 
people  tn  the  neighbourhood  were  playing 
iu  a  it t tie  bit  of  pot  a  toe  ground  just  under 
the  ruins^  when  one  of  t hem,  happening. tu 
cast  his  eyes  up,  observed  a  heaa  with  n 
red  ntght'cap  looking  over  the  top;  an  im- 
mediate alarm  was  the  consequence ;  and 
after  much  trouble,  the  cnitle  was  stormed, 
and  one  inmate  taken  prisoner.  On  exa- 
mining the  premises,  there  were  found 
abundant  marks  of  iood  cheer  and  accom- 
modation for  several  people— all- the  rest 
were  abroad  foraging,  and  hitherto  no 
traces  have  been  discovered  of  their  retreat. 
It  appears,  that  the  gang  have  remained 
unobserved  for  several  mouths,  and  have 
Kved  chiefly  by  their  nocturnal  depreda- 
tions on  the  poultry -yards  and  farm  bouses 
around.  The  person  apprehended  was 
committed  to  Haddington  gaol. 

Printing  from  Stow. 

Mr.  John  Ruthven,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
been  employed  in  improving,  and  apply- 
ing to  practical  purposes,  the  important  .art 
of  printing  drawings,  ftc.  from 'stone.— 
This  if  touch  more  extensively  Useful,  by 
being  combined  With  the  ingenious  press 
lately  invented  by  Mr.  Rutffvtu,  by 
means  of  which  any  individual  may  take 
.  off  any  number  of  impressions  with  the 
utmost  ease. 

Ireland. 
.   An  official  account  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  states,  the  total  official  value 
of  the  Customs  Revenue  of  Ireland,  in  the 
present  year  18 1(5,  at  2,681,1011. 

A  return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  states  the  amount  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  *1816, 
at  17*382,9131.  Irish  currency,  exclusive  of 
the  charge  of  management.  Of  this 
6,408^)361.  is  on  separate  account,  and  the 
remainder  on  joint  account ;  including  Uie 
sum  of  6»6lQ;9S6h  paid  on  account  of  ba- 
lances due  by  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  on 
tittioiut  account. 

Wellington  Bridge,  a  testimonial  to  the. 
hero  of  the  British  army,  has  been  erected 
at  Dublin.  Jt  consists  of  an  arch  of  cast 
iron  thrown  over  the  river  Liffey,  and  uY 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 
Mtdbbtr  uncommonly  active. 

DeAfcifryNfaYgg. — A  person,  generally 
kaowo  by  the  nitine  of  Captain  Grant, 
whose  eiftraoi'diaary  endowment*  rendered 


him  competent  .to  achieve  mucb  good  or 
evil,  sifter  having  escaped,  by  means  which 
appear  miraculous;  from  various  gaols, 
was  some  tone  since  lodged  in  that  of  Ma- 
ryborough,- the  capital  of  the  Queen's 
county.  Here,  being  abundantly  supplied 
witli  money,  he  treated  the  prisoners  with 
such  things  aa  the  prison  afforded  f  and 
repeatedly  told  the  Sheriff1,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  persons  whose  curiosity  induced 
them  to  visit  him,  that  ne  would  elude  their 
vigilance,  in  defiance  of  every  exertion 
they  could  make,  The  discovery  that  he 
had  cat  his  irons  nearly  through,  leaving 
only  sufficient  remaining  to  keep  them 
together,  and  t  jc  substitution  of  others  of 
most  singular  weight  and  thickness,  did. 
not  appear  to  disconcert  him  }  he  laughed 
at  the  zeal,  of  the  Officers  of  the  detach- 
ment, winch  had  induced  them  to  take 
lodgings  opposite  the  gaol,  as  a  measure  of 
iucreased  security.  The  night  after  the 
immense  irons  were  put  on  him,,  he  cut 
through  them,  and  through  tboae  of  <H% 
other  men,  charged  with  capital  odVncea  ; 
and,  rushing  forward  at  their  headi 
knocked  down  two  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  passage,  then  the  turnkey  and  his 
assistants  ;  and,  opeuiug  the  door*  the 
key  of  which  he  had  seized  knocked 
down  two  soldiers  who  were  at  the  outside 
of  it,  and  taking  their  arms;  aa  he  had 
done  those  in  the  passage,  ran  down  the 
street,  with  six  of  his  associates*  crying 
•  stop  thief,*  till  the  darkuesa  tf  the  night 
rendered  pursuit  unavailing.  On  the  first 
alarm  in  the  prison,  a,  man,  confined  for 
debt,  and  who  was  taking  tea  with  the 
gaoler,  ran  into  the  passage,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind;  shut  the  iroa^gate,  by 
which  means  the  flight  of  lCoftbe  felons 
was  fortunately  prevailed,  and  they  were 
remanded  to  llieir  former  quarters.  .The 
escape  of  Grant  was  almost  Immediately 
proclaimed  through  the  country  by  his  de- 
predations. The  night  after  he  carried  off 
Mr.  White's  coach  hoeset  from  Scots* 
wrath,  between  Mont  rath  and  Abckirxj 
'  he  committed  a  robbery  near  Vfaterford* 
1  sixty  English  miles  distant,  and  returning 
'with  equal  rapidity,  plundered  the  house 
•  of  Mr.  Hpran,  close  to  Maryborough,  of 
1  every  article  of  value. 

Silver  Coiftagt.— -One  ahi  I  lliug,  contained, 
of  fine  silver, 

23  Edw.  I  264  gr.  .to*  Hen.  VHI. 
16  Edw.  Ill  236  ,37  Hen.  VUI. 
27  Edw.  11 T.        213.  3  Erfw.  VI. 

9Hen.V.  176  5  Edw.  VI. 

1  Hen.  VI.  142  *  6  Edw.  VI. 

44  Hen.  VI.  176  9  Etfz. 

9  Hen.  VI.  142  13  Elis. 

j  Hen.VHt.  lis  Proposed  new 

34'  Hen*.  VIS.  too  |     coinage.       80    8-1 1 
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CHAT.  III.  SaJario^^Eeomomf^Naop  B*tt- 
mutit— Ireland^  4re. 
Home  of  Commons. 

•  March  19.— Several  Petitions  presented 
praying  the  House  to  repeal  such  Taxes  as 
affected  Agriculture;  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  which  they  stated  in  strong  terms. 
21.-*-The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
cave  notice  of  his  intention  to  repeal  the 
Malt  Tax,  as  a  relief  to  agriculture.  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  observed  that  what  the 
farmer  most  wanted,  at  the  moment,  wan 
a  market  for  his  barley.  Barley  soils  would 
not  produce  wheat;  and  they  must  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  unless  their  pro- 
duce was  rendered  saleable. 

Mr.  Methuen  introduced  a  debate  on 
the  increase  of  salaries  in  the  Excise  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  Admiralty..  In  the  Ex- 
cise the  two  chairmen  from  £1,700  had  now 
£2,000;  and  seven  Commissioners  £200 
per  annum,  additional  .each.  In  the  Cus- 
toms the  Chairmen  were  raised  from  £1,400 
to  £2,000.  The  salaries  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Admiralty  had  been  encreased' one 
fourth,  and  this  in  a  time  of  Peace ! 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office 
of  about  £4,000  per  "ann.  In  the  Paymas- 
ter's Office  about  £4 1,060  per  ann.  In  the 
Commissariat  Department  about  £100,000 
per  ann.  In  the  Storekeeper's  about 
£10,000.  The  Barracks  would  be  reduced 
from  90,006  men  to  40,000.  The  Admiral- 
ty would  save  about  £400,000.  The  Vic- 
tualling about  £25,000.  Total  £571,000, 
toon  to  be  augmented  to  £650,000. 

But,  they  could  not*  "suddenly  forget 
their  meritorious  servants,  nor  turn  off  all 
in  one  moment.  After  their  length  of  ser- 
vices the  whole  sum  divided  as  hicreased 
salary  among  the  officers  retained  was  only 
7,500l.  He  moved  the  previous  question. 
'  Mr.  Brougham  insisted  that  this  parade 
about  saving  5  or  600,0001.  was  all  mere 
yertriage.  It  was  true,  a  number  of  work- 
men had  been  turned  off,  as  there  was  no 
more  want  of  them :  but,  saving  there  was 
none.  The  salaries  of  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr. 
Barrow  (Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty) 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  their  la- 
bours ;  but,  surely,  their  labours  were  less 
jo  time  of  peace.  To  put  1,0001.  per  Ann. 
into  the  pocket  of  one,  and  5061.  per  Ann. 
into  the  pocket  of  the  other,  was  burdening 
the  public,  already  too  much  burdened, 
ft  was  a  piece' of  Court  favouritism. 
Mr.  Peel  opposed  tlie  addition. 
Mr.  Tierney  took  an  enlarged  view  of 
fbe  subject  in  respect  to  its  fitness,  as  con- 
ecruingthe  Revenue  Boards^  and  a§  con- 
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ceroingtbe  AdrairaJtT.  The  plea  was  long 
service;  but  bad  "these  gentlemen  seen 
long  service  ?  It  was  true  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  in  war  time  received  fees 
to  the  amount  of  14,0001.  per  Ann.  but, 
this  had  not  been  stated  as  the  reason  for 
limiting  the  former  Secretary,  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  to  3,0001.  The  whole  Adminis- 
tration made  common  cause  against  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  economy.  The 
people  of  England  could  not  be  persuaded 
out  of  their  common  sense :  the  whole  was 
a  mass  of  extravagance. 

Mr.  Wyune,  Mr.  W.  Pole*  Mr.  Banks, 
and    Lord   Cochrane  spoke:   when  the 
House  divided : 
For  the  amendment    .    .    .       15$ 
Against  it      ......       130 

Majority    .    .     . 29 

March  29.-  The  Bill  for  authorizing 
motley  to  be  advanced  by.  the  Bank,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Grenfelt  as  borrowing 
three  millions  of  the  public's  own  money, 
for  which  the  public  pays  240,0001.  leaving 
eight  millions  and  a  lialf  of  their  own  mo- 
ney in  the  hund*  of  the  Bank.  He  hoped 
if  the  immense  piper  circulation  was  to  be 
continued,  that  some  means  would  be  de- 
vised to  enable  the  public  to  share  the  pro- 
fits. About  40,0001.  if  ad  been  saved  to 
the  public,  it  might  make  up  100,0001. 
Nmy  Ettimaltn. 
In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  G.  \\  ar- 
render  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
84,8641. 18s.  6d.  be  voted  for  the  expenses 
of  the  navy  pay  office.- 

Mr.  Bennett  thought  4,0001.  a  year  too 
much  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Those  . 
of  the  army  had  only  2,0001.  *  year:  and 
he  thought  the  same  sun*  might  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  balances  of  the  public  mo- 
ney held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
when  his  salary  was  only  2,0001.  were  a 
source  of  incomparably  greater  income  than 
the  addition  of  2,0001.  making  up  its  pre- 
sent amount.  They  amounted  annually, 
on  some  occasions,  to  40,0001.  or  50,0001. 
Mr.  J.  Martin  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
7,0001.  for  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  placed  un- 
der the  head  of  contingencies,  be  deducted 
from  the  vote,  because  the  details  ,of  the 
items  promised  to  be  brought  down  were 
not  yet  before  the  House— Negatived,  by 
li&  against  57. 

Si*  George  Warrender  moved  a  resolu- 
tion for  49.1951.  3s.  4d.  for  the  expences  of 
the  Victualling  Office,  which  was  agreed 
to,  as  well  as  27,5831.  fts.  6d.  for  Deptford 
Yard ;  33,0611.  7s.  for  Woolwich  Yard; 
35,4501. 2s.  lOd.forChathamYard ;25>45SI. 
6<L  6d.  for  Sheerneas  tard;  00,7381-  5s. 
for  Portsmouth  Yaftfin^  the  Naval  Col- 
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lege;  47,4061  9*.  1d.  for'Flymoutfi  Yard ; 
0.7911- Sm.  5d.  for  the  out-ports;  57,4621. 
18s.  7d.  for  the  Foreign  Yards! ;  54,4231. 
7».  6d.  for  v  ictuatling  the  yards  at  Dept- 
ford,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham, 
Ooveri  (Vk,  Yarmouth,  Malta,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  and  Minorca; 
141,1211.  0».  3d.  for  the  officers,  shtpkeep- 
ers,  and  men,  borne  on  the  several  ships, 
hulks,  and  small  vessels ;  with  the  expense 
of  wages  to  them  whilst  thry  remain  in 
ordinary  ;  3,4671.  10s.  for  paying  a  bounty 
to  twenty  chaplains,  of  4s.  per  day,  wlio 
have  aerved  seven  years  in  the  Havy ;  to 
twenty  at  3s.  who  have  served  five  years; 
to  twenty  at  2a.  6d.  who  have  served  four 
years  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
of  war,  provided  it  appears  by  the  books  of 
the  said  ships,  that  they  have  been  actu- 
ally borne  and  mustered  thereon  for  the 
above  times;  lS2,Qf>0r*  7s.  Cd.  for  victuals 
to  the  officers  and  ship  keepers  inordinary, 
as  also  to  officers  aod  men  borne  ou  the 
hoiks  and  small  vessels;  making  4,&57 
men  for  a  year,  or  1,772.805  men  for  a  da  v, 
at  la.  0d,  per  diem  each ;  11.%  1 491.  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  harbour,  mooring, 
and  rigging:  535,5891.  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs of  his  Majesty's  ships,  docks,  build- 
ings. &c.  in  the  several  yards  and  offices ; 
1,019*7551- for  half-pay,  superannuations, 
pensions,  and  allowances  granted  to  of- 
ficers in  the  military  line  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, their  widows,  relatives,  &c. 
How  of  Ifordt. 

April  i-EE  H-  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
presented  a  petition  from  Cripplegste 
Ward,  praying  for  the  reduction  of  the 
present  large  military  establishment. 

Lord  Holland  presented  a  petition  to  the 
same  effect  from  Middlesex,  and  another 
from  Norwich. 

State  oflrelmuL 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  distressed  and  disturbed 
state  or  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
lie  thought  there  were  radical  defects  in 
the  system  under  which  Ireland  was  go- 
verned. It  was  their  lordships*  doty  to 
examine  the  matter  thoroughly.  The 
thought  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Ireland, 
a  whole  army,  was  dreadful.  He  would 
aot  fatigue  their  lordships  with  the  Catho- 
lic question  ;  but,  that  too  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. He  did  not  think  lightly  of  the 
opinions  cf  the  people.  He  sbouldrestore 
to  the  Catholics,  eligibility  to  every  plate 
of  honour  and  profit ;  some  excepted. 

But,  this  would  do  little  unless  the  sys- 
tem of  tithes  was  amended.  The  burden 
of  these  was  taken  from  the  landholder, 
«nd  laid  on  the  poor  peasants  potatoe 
garden.    BinV  the  evil  did  not  stop  here. 


The  rector  was  obliged  to  employ  a  proc- 
tor. He -collects;  as  he  can;  and  if  any 
be  defaulters,  he  puts  in  an  execution;  and 
seizes  the  whole  property,  potatoes,  pigs, 
furniture,  and  all:  mean  while  the  children' 
were  starving :  could  human  nature  bear 
it?  The  choice  of  Magistrates  also,  he 
thought  very  injudiciously  conducted  -» 
The  finances  were  in  a  wretched  state* 
He  concluded,  by  moving  for  a  Committee. 

Tlie  Archbishop  of  Cashel  made  several 
observations  on  the  subject  of  tithes  its; 
Ireland :  be  defied  any  man  to  bring  for* 
ward  a  case  of  abuse  in  the  collection  of 
tithes  by  the  clergy  that  should  require 
parliamentary  interference ;  and  he  con* 
tended,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  to  assert  that 
the  land -owners  had  been  successful  in 
shifting  the  burdens  of  the  tithes  from  their 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  poor. 

Lord  Liverpool  agreed  with  the  State* 
ments  of  the  Rev.  Prelate.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  importance  of  the  qimtion.  He 
thought  the  original  system  of  government 
for  Ireland  radically  'vicious.  Wot,  so  nu- 
merous were  opinions,  and  so  contradic- 
tory, that  he  had  no*liope  Cor  a  happy  is* 
sue  at  present,  He  thought,  that  during 
the  fifty  years  of  the  present  reign.  Ireland 
had  been  greatly  attended  to,  and  relieved. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  because  much 
had  been  done,  nothing  owre  should  fol- 
low. Certainly,  the  evils  of  Ireland  bad 
rapidly  disappeared,  her  prosperity  had  in- 
creased beyond  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  If  the  agriculture  of  En- 
gland had  doubled,  and  that  of  Scotland 
had  trebled,  it  was  not  unfair  to  assert  that 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  had  quadrupled, 
and  since  the  union,  her  commerce  bad 
been  carried  to  twice  ita  former  extent  It 
wsa  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  summer  it  bad  been  (bond  expe- 
dient to  put  in  force  the  laws  for  securing; 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  aud  the 
conduct  of  government  in  this  respect  had1 
met  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  Marquis,  that  go-' 
vernment  bestowed  moch  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  tithes,  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
a  ud  on  the  Finances.  He  admitted  t  he  pres- 
sing nature  of  this  question,  and  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  Ireland  a  source  cf 
riches  and  of  strength;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  a  single  practical  object  could  he 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Mar- 
quis. The  intervention  of  the  authority  of 
parliament  might  exeite  expectations  that 
could  not  be  gratified,  and  perhaps  retard 
or  defeat  the  very  object  in  view. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said  a  Committee 
would  prove  the  most  proper  place  forlak- . 
ing  the  subject  into  consideration.     Ha 
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said,  many  of  the  same  evils  had  existed 
formerly  in  Scotland,  but  they  were  cured; 
why  could  not,  these  be  cured  ? 

The  IJarJ  of  Aberdeen  did  not  see  how 
$ny  practical  ad vantange  could  arise  from 
\fre  proposed  committee.  When  he  said 
tbjs,  4edi4  not  mean  to  say  thai  the  great- 
est attention,  should  not  be  paid  to  the  ae- 
|tnowledged  distresses  of  Ireland.  At  the, 
same  rime  it  should  be  observed*  that  the 
whole  of  Ireland  was  not  in  that  extreme 

Jistress  and  agitation.  The  north  of  Ire* 
md  was  tranquil,  and  in  respect  to  its 
agriculture,  more  flourishing*  than  many 
districts  in  England.  Oue  great  impcrfer- 
tiou  wanted  remedy,  the  revenue-law >, 
Which  were,  he  conceived,  productive  of 
much  at.  least  of  the  moral  evils  of  Ireland. 
Qo  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation* 
he  would  merely  say,  that  though  be  did 
not  expect  that  the  removal  of  disabilities 
would  dissipate  all  the  troubles  of  Ireland, 
yet  netho^ht  the  question  should  be  im- 
mediate! yCdjusted  with  all  temj>er,  and  in 
the  spirit  cl  conciliation. 

•  Lord  Redesdale  laid  mu  h  of  the  miscrv 
of  Ireland  to  defective  education— little 
morals-—  little  obedience.  \i  Was  of  th? 
greatest  importance  to  Ireland,  that  the 
Irish  themselves  should  execute  the  laws, 
and  reform  their  people  He  thm.ght  a 
better  magistracy  mi*ht  bt*  appointed ;  nor 
was  that  the  only  improvement  wanted. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  Committee;  as  was  also  Lord 
Holland,  and  Lord  Grenviile. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  the  war  had.  ob- 
structed the  improvement  of  Iceland,  by 
ihq  effect  of. French  revolutibnsry  princi- 
ples on  the  opinion*,  and  conduct  of  the 
people.  1 1  watt  uader  the  Noble  Barou's 
owu  edmiiiibLralion  llwt  a  (Commission  had 
l.i ,  11  j | ip< tinted  in  d ^certain  the  best  means 
tf  eduction  in  Fftlind:  and  it  was  also 
under  hi*  administration  that  the  encou-, 
mgement  of  Irish  agriculture  had  been 
consummated.  With  respect  to  emtnei- 
patfon*the  Noble  Baron  had  himself  said 
t^hat  the  measure  could  not  produce  good 
effects  unless  the  Protestants  concurred  iu 
it  Were  (he  Protestants  of  this  country 
disposed  to  concur  in  it?  Would  the 
Veto  be  acceded  to,  or  any  proper  security 
given  ?  A  great  cause  of  discontent  was 
the  tithe  system.  .That  was  a  grievance  to 
tje  lamented  ;  but,  after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  subject,  he  coukl  see 
no  remedy  for  it. 

The  House  divided  : 

Contents—Present,  26;  Proxies,  41 6; 

Not  Cont— Present,  68  ;  Proxies  69 137 
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Panorama  Office,  hfm*Jf  1810. 

Tan  Session  of  Parliament  draws  to  m 
close.  It  has  beea  an  anxious  Sesskw  1* 
all  well-wishers  of  their  country.  It  has 
witnessed  events,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
which  were  unlooked  for  by  the  most  dis- 
cerning :— perhaps,  we* rather  ought  to  say, 
which  the  most  discerning  thought  proper 
not  to  make  the  subject  of  their  avow- 
ed predictions. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  empire  baa 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  but,  not  all,  with  that  fullness  and 
distinctness  of  attention,  which  futnre  op- 
portunities will  lYmanJ.  The  domestic 
difficulties  have  been  amply  sufficient;  as 
fould  not  but  be,  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  number  and  importance  of  subjects 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  next  sersion, 
is  very  gi cut.  And  hftving  said  this,  we 
shall  add  but  little  on  the  subject  ot  home 
affairs;  but,  stiall  turn  our  attention  to 
foreign  parts. 

The  diffif  ulties  attendant  on  the  station 
of  sovereign  are  at  this  moroeut  so  noto- 
rious, that  s/aivrly  wiH  any  considerate 
mind  refuse  them  sympathy.  YVe  have 
offered  the' crown  of  France,  for  instance, 
to  half  a  dozen  of  our  friends,  who  all  de- 
clined the  office.  It  is  at  once  troublesome^ 
thankless,  and  unprofitable.  The  Pa- 
risians, indeed,  have  had  a  momentary  oc- 
casion of  staring,  bawling,  fend  dancing  ; 
but,  not  half  so  much  as  Buonaparte  would 
have  given  them. 

True  it  is,  that  Buonaparte  would  have 
.spent  more  money  ;-*-au'd»  without  consi- 
dering who  void  the  piper,  the*'  Parisians 
would  have  danced  again,  and  again — tant 
mUur: — but  the  King  of  France  is  too 
heavy  to  dance— fanr.  pis*  The  Duke  of 
Berri  has  married  a  princess  of  the  House 
of  Naples  :— but  a  prince  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  France  till  bis  family  make  hint 
so. 

Spain  after  France; — ever  since  Louis. 
XlVfli's  time,  whose  vanity  found  a  grating 
cation  in  plneinir  a  picture,  in  tlie.Uranct 
Gallery  of  Versailles,  of  the  pas  yielded  by 
the  pnee  paramount  Don.  Well  then- 
Spain  after  France.;  and  be  it  known,  that 
a  whole  dozen  of  friends  have  said  no  ifiank. 
ye,  to  the  kindest  offer  we  could  possibly 
make  them  of  the  Spanish  Royal ,  circlet. 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  perplexities  of  go* 
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venring  a  monarchy  so  divided  as  that  of 
Spain  is,  exceeds  all  that  can  possibly  be- 
fell private  life,  in  an  infinite  ratio.  To 
think  of  a  %civil  war,  in  distant  provinces, 
occupying  thousands  of  leagues;  while 
discontents  at  home,  ctribarass  all  advices 
that  can  possibly  be  given,  all  counsels  that 
tan  possibly  be  Mken,  all  exertions  that 
can  be  m*de,  in  whatever  directiou,  is 
painful  even  in  idea; and  mutf  be  a  tlion- 
Mnd  times  iriOTe  painful  in  lln»  exercise  of 
a  dominion,  which  is  h*\\  at  once  of  God, 
who  judges  the  heart  -9  and  of  the  people, 
who  judge  every  thing  but  the  heart.— 
Spaiu  has  not  yet  received  a  bride  from 
Portugal. 

Portugal;  or  rather  Brazil,  has  lately 
been  relieved  from  the  charge  of  a  Queen 
whose  faculties  w«*cc  in  no.  capacity  for 
business.  While  his  mother  lived,  yet 
evidentl)  stoo^  on.  the  very. verge  of  death, 
the,  Fnuee  Regent  wns  it  uo  loss  for  a 
reason  for  his  stay  in  South  America.  Whe- 
ther he  will  continue  in  the.  same  mind ; 
orphether  he.wijl  return  .to  .Europe,  will, 
mow,  be  speedily  disclosed.  .  There  is  a 
rtreu^e  rumour  of  the  exchange  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  Spain,  for  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps,  the 
itfueofthe  Princess,  may  unite  the  Sover- 
eignty of,  both  Spain  and  Portugal—one 
lasting  consequence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. ...... 

Tip  establishment  of.  a  JCouit  in  South 
Ami  »ca,  is,  in.  itself,  no  indifferent  consi- 
deration for  Christendom :.  combined  with 
the  Court,  of  America,  actually  existing, 
and  with  the  possible  institution  of  Courts, 
iu  other  parts  of  that  immense  Continent, 
the  whole  presents  an  object,  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  emotion.  Fdr,  these 
Courts  will  not  be  quite  so  distant  an  that 
of  China,  or  that  of  Japan,  or  even  as  that 
of  Persia,  or  that  of  Constantinople  t  that  is 
to  say,  the  passage  being  direct  to  them  by 
sea,  and  our  own  possessions .  being  their 
neighbours,  what  their  dispositions  may  be, 
trill  be  of  consequence  to  Britain.  Report 
affirms  that  the  army  trained  by  British 
officers  in  Portugal,  is  under  orders  for 
transport  to  the  Brazil*      - 

Ai  tb  the*  court  of  North  America,  it 
items  at  present  tb  have  enough  oq  its 
hands.  It  haa  not  yet  toticfted  the  contents 
of  the  Mexican  mines ;  as  should  appear 
from  the  ill  furnished  state  of  its  treasury. 
Money,  the  sinews  of  commerce,  as  of  war, 
it  so  scarce,  that  some  have  not  scrupled  to 
•firm,  that  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  there 
were  no  sellers,  because  there  were  no 
buyers)  and  there  were  nb  buyer!  be- 
cause then©  were  no  payers 5  and  there 
were  so  payers  among  the  gre^at  merchants, 


because  the  lesser  merchants  did  not  pay 
Ihem.  Such  is  the  wheel  within  wheel  of 
commerce ! 

America  is  conscious  of  this  wheel  with- 
in wheel,  and  therefore  grudge*  that  he* 
vessels  are  not  admitted  without  restriction* 
into  the*  West  India  Islands.  But  w*h« 
aliould  not  the  vessels  of  the  British  pro* 
vinces,  which  have  retained  their  allegf* 
ance  to  the  mother  country,  retain  also  all 
the  advantages  connected  with  it?  R 
will  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  learn  that 
the  exports  from  Canada,  Newfoundland; 
&c.  of  planks  and  lumber,  of  corn  and  flsbi 
with  whatever  else  they  produce,  eilcrease, 
are  encreasing,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  di- 
minished. Their  prosperity  is  the  prospe- 
rity of  Britain,  for  long  to  come. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  connect 
closely  enough  with  Greenland,  and  Green- 
land brings  us  round  again,  creeping  by 
Iceland  to  Europe.  Here  Sweden  meet! 
us ;  a  country  whose  present  state  We  Know* 
not  what  to  make  of.  We  hear  little  ab6df 
it ;  cause  enough  for  a  profound  politician 
to  shake  his  head,  doubtfully  j— -that  littW 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  like  or  not  :~ 
cause  more  than  enough  for  a  very  signi- 
ficant shake  of  the  head,  and  a  ready  sepa- 
ration too,  from  an  enquirer,  with  a  "  Sir, 

WE  MAY  LIVE  TO  SEE-1— YES,  UPOtt  « 
WOftD — WE  MAY —    . 

Denmark  is  intent  on  repairing  her  fo&ett; 
She  finds  that  nobody  will  db  it,  at  Mf 
asking :  she*  must  exert  herself. 

Prussia  is  making  very  respectable  ad- 
vances towards  her  peace  condition.  She 
;  has  disbanded  her  army,  prudentiafly.  We 
augur  well  on  her  behalf. 

Russia,  also*  studies  external  Commerce, 
and  internal  welfare.  Report  states  that 
she  too,  ban  disbanded  her  armies.  Report 
soiuetimea  deals  in  equivocations  so  neat* 
that  we  kuow  not  whether  tb  telle  he* 
words  grammatically,  literally,  analogi- 
cally, or  metaphorically.  Russia  is  a  great 
power ;  and  designs  to  be  greater. 

The  Sublime  Porte,  stands  a  cbanbeof 
seeing  her  sublimity  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  of  the  Heron's  feather*  oot  of 
her  turband.  SJbe  haa  a  difficult  game  to 
play.  It  is  likely  that  her  opinion  will  be 
asked,  'ere  long,  on  points  weN  worthy  of 
her  deepest  attention  5  and  among  then  a- 
question  or  two  from  the  Island  which 
sent  a  fleet  up  the  Hellespont,  passing  by 
the  Dardanelles,  to  Constantinople. 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say— the 'British 
flag  must  maintain  its  dignity  in  the  Me- 
diterranean! non  obstante  the  Barbery 
powers— or  Barbarous  powers— as  seme' 
pronounce  their  distinction ;—  But — — 
here  ends  the  Periscope  of  June,  18 16. 
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STATE  OF  TRADE. 
tioyoTe-Coffee  House,  June  20, 1816. 
Account*  reach  us  from  every  quarter  of 
the  general  stagnation  of  Internal  Trade: 
'that  it  to  say,  the  extensive  speculations 
entered  into,  in  contemplation  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war,  have,  in  many  instances 
'  experienced  the  most  absolute  disappoint- 
ment, and  those  who  had  proceeded  too 
far  iu  them,  are  sufferers.  If  the  prmci- 
.pals,  -who  had  taken  the  greater  share, 
and  employed  others,  nnder  them,  .are 
ruined,  the  calamity  spreads,  of  course, 
and  those  who  had  a.  dependence,  now  find 
they  have  none. 
*  This  has  been  the  case  in  some  trades  to 
a  very  alarming  and  dangerous  extent :  so 
that,  in  certain  branches  great  numbers  of 
hands  have  been  discharged;  while  in 
others,  they  have  orders  to  a  greater  amount 
than  they  can  execute.'  Sach  a  mutation  of 
property  follows  a  long  and  settled  peace, 
when  war  with  its  horrors  breaks  ouJ;  and 
distresses  the  labouring  classes: .  and  the 
evil  is  exactly  the  same,  when  after  a  long 
war,  the  nation  returns  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  duration  of  (his 
State  of  things ;  some  think  they  already 
discern  symptoms  of  improvement ;  and 
these  keep  up  their  spirits  and  indulge 
their  hopes ;  others  insist,  that  the  powers 
of  production  have  been  encreased  beyond 
all '  expectation  of  regular  employment, 
and  that,  if  orders  were  to  arrive,  they 
would  be  executed  with  a  rapidity  which 
would  very  shortly  leave  nothing  to  be 
done. 

We  presume  not  to  give  an  opinion  be- 
tween these  different  views-  of  things;  bnt, 
this  we  know,  that  our  neighbours  ace  in 
a  state  still  worse;  and  that  ikey  are  more 
severely  poverty  stricken,  than  ourselves. 
By  a  friend  lately  arrived  from  Leipsic 
fair,  Hamburgh,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  we  are  informed,  that,  although 
there  is  no  demand,  properly  speaking,  for 
.any  thing,  yet  if  any  goods  are  sold  they 
are  English-  they  are  selling  at  a  pitiful 
profit,  because  their  purchasers  cannot 
pay  more  for  them;  but,  they  do  find 
purchasers,  when  others  do  not. 

The  export  demand  for  Cotton  conti- 
nues ;  and  this  trade  is  brisk :  the  home 
demand  ia  somewhat  abated;  and  the 
holders,  see  their  prudence  in  disposing  of 
their  stocks.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
accept  lower  prices ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
many  buyers  have  lately  been  absent  from 
the  market,  in  expectation  of  purchasing 
at  greater  advantage  hereafter. 
Sccar  is  likely  to  be  a  very  fluctuating 


article.  The  late  disturbances  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  late  addresses  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment pull  contrary  ways  ;  mud  the  minds  of 
the  principals  in  Ibis  interest  are  far  fas 
tranquil. 

Coffee  meets  a  brisk  market.  The  ex- 
port of  this  commodity  is  certainly  very 
considerable.  Dutch  Coffee  is  a  shade 
lower;  but  British  fully  maintains  it 
prices. 

The  Premiums  of  Insurance  are  rather, 
if  any  tiling,  lower. 

Silver  has  fallen  ooe  halfpenny  per  as. 
it  is  now,  in  bars,  staud.  5a.  Ofd. 

Gold  continues  unmoved  at  £4,  per  ox. 

Amemnt  of  Goods  sols*  at  tie  East  India  Com- 
pany's Sales,  from  1st  Mat  1814,  ia  1st  Mm 
IS  15. 

Company's  Goods. 

Teas £4^tfQ,gft 

Bengal  Piece  Goods     .    .       30M3O 
( ?onst  and  Surat  Ditto     .       51 1,967 

Nankeens 7&S25 

Raw  and  Oganzine  Silk         08&MS 

Pepper 5A770 

Saltpetre    ......       $06,6*9 

Spices 336*963 

Drugs,  Sugar,  Cotton,  &c       309,738 

£7459.978 
Private  Trade  Qaode. 

Teas 551,765 

Piece  Goods 183,0*9 

Raw  Silk 164,631 

Nankeens 175.549 

Saltpetre SfcpJS 

Spices 30,614 

Pepper 34t,690 

Drugs,  Sugar,  Indigo,  fcc     3,3*7,565 

£4,607,15* 
Neutral  Property,  and  Prix*  Goods. 

Teas .      ^165 

Piece  Goods  .    ,    .    .    .  &80O 

Spices 6,U* 

Pepper       ......        1*651 

Drugs,  Sugar,  Indigo,  &c.         37388 

39,076 


£12,050£06 


Bankrupts  and  Certificate*  in  $ko  erdsr  a) 
thoir  dates,  with  the  Mtornies. 

BANKRUPTCY  ENLARGED,  M SVC*  89. 

Hewitt  B.  £.  Bowman,  and  J.  E.  Bowman,  ill 
of  Nantwicb,  Chester,  bankers. 

^  BANKSUrTS.  - 

Buckingham  R.  of  Briddleston,  Devon,  shop- 
keeper. Sol.  Punton,  Wine  Office-court, 
Fleet-street. 

Campbell  S.  of  Liverpool,  upholsterer.  Sek 
Clarke  and  Co.  Chancerv-lane. 

Docker  Jane,  of  Great  Russet-street,  Caveat 
Garden,  victualler.  Sots,  fforiU  and  Co. 
Mew  Bridge-street. 
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Gibson  1,  late  of  Newcastle  uponTyne,  m*> 

chant.    Sol.  Hartley,  New  Bridge-street. 
Gibbons  T.  J.  Gibbons,  and  B.  Gibbons  the 

Iounger,  of  Wolverhampton,  S' afford,  ban- 
era.    Sols.  Baxter  and  Co.  Furnivars  Inn. 

Herman  W.  and  Mary  Chambers,  of  the  Crown 
and  Magpie,  Whitechapel,  tavern  keepers. 
Sols.  Brace  and  Co.  Surrey-street,  Strand. 

Harrison  G.  late  of  Wh'tlcomb-street,  Middle- 
sex, brewer.  Sol.  Rigby,  Holborn-court, 
Gray's  Inn. 

Jackson  J.  of  Ilkeston,  Derby,  rope  maker. 
&U.  Berridge,  Hat  ton  Garden. 

Lockhart  P.  of  Liverjiool,  merchant.  Sol. 
Meddowcroft,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Luck  man  J.  of  Wigan,  Lancaster,  linen  draper 
Sol.  Windle*  John  -street,  Bedford  Row. 

Lukyn  W.  of  Cheapside,  stationer.  Sol.  Har- 
vey, Cursitor-street,  Chancery-lane. 

Louch  S.  W.  late  of  Hythe,  Kent,  banker 
SoL  Richardson.  Clement's  Inn. 

K*ish  J.  and  W.tfaish,  of  Edward-streeet,  Ca- 
vendish-square, glass  stainers.  Sol.  Towers, 
Castle-arreet.  falcon-square. 

Robinson  T.  of  Robertsb ridge,  Sussex,  brewer. 
Sols.  J.  and  J.  Gregson,  Angel-court,  Throg- 
morton-street  - 

Radclyffe  Newton  J.  of  Lower  Temple-street, 
Birmingham,  plater.  SoL  Ellis,  Hatton  Gar- 
den, 

Richmond  R.  }xm.  of  Manchester,  iron  liquor 
maker.  Sols.  Willis  and  Co.  Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Tomlinson  W.  now  or  late  of  Norwich,  uphol- 
der. SoL  Tilbury,  Falcon-street,  Falcon- 
square. 

Williams  W.of  Pick  well  Barton,  George  Ham, 
Devon,  former.  Sols.  Frowd  and  Co.  Serle- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Whiteman  T.  of  Husband's  Bosworth,  Leices- 
ter, innkeeper.    Sol.  Ince,  New  Inn. 

CSRTiriCATES,  April  13. 
W.  H.  Marks  the  younger,  of  Bath,  woollen 
draper.  T.  Holden,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
Batcher,  and  late  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Lancaster.  A.  Creland, of  Charles-street, 
St.  Mary-le*bone,  Middlesex,  cabinet  maker. 
W-  Htll,  of  Cock-hill,  near  Ratcliffe-highway, 
Middlesex,  grocer.  J.  Hellowell,  late  of  Elland, 
Halifax,  York,  woollen  manufacturer.  J.  Ctegg, 
of  Manchester,  cotton  merchant.  T.  B  Cosack, 
of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant.  W.  John- 
son, of  Leeds,  York,  innkeeper.  H.  Humphries, 
of  St.  Bennett Vh ill,  London^  wholesale  drug- 
gist. T.  Havnes,  of  Blackfriars-road,  Surrey, 
glass  and  Staffordshire  warehouseman.  R.Pugh, 
Of  Kingston,  Hereford,  victualler.  J.  Walker, 
of  Nicholas-lane,  London,  and  of  Punderson's- 
ilace,  Bethnal  Green,  Middlesex,  insurance 
jroker.  J-  Cooper,  now  or  late  of  Rothwell, 
otherwise  Rowell,  Northampton,  farmer.  T. 
Hall,  of  Leeds,  York,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS,  M OfC*  9& 

Atkinson  T.   of  York,  woollen  draper.      Sol. 

Evans,  Hatton  Garden. 
BowlerG.  the  elder,  G.  Bowler  the  younger,  and 

R.  Armstrong,  of  Han gh ton,  Manchester,  snd 

of  Worcester-street,  So uthwark.  Sols.  Willis 

and  Co.  Warn  ford-court. 
BrourUton  B.  of  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch, 

hardwafeman.     Sols.  Mayhew  and  Co.   Sy- 

moncTs  Inn. 
Constant  Louis  Hon  ore   Henry   German,  of 
-welldose-square.  sugar  refiner.    Sol.  Long, 

America-square,  Minortes. 


Collins  J.  of  Cree  ChnfcMaift%  LeasienhaU* 

street,    copper  olate  printer.     Sal.  8mith» 

Tokenhouse-yara. 
Cooper  T.    of  Pilkihgton,   Lancaster,  eaiioBs 

printer.    Sol  Blakelock,  Serjeant's  Inn. 
Gedge  W.of  Angel-court.  Throgmorton-streeV 

wine  merchant.    SoL  Charsley.  Mark-lane. 
Gordon  A.  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 

merchant     Sol.  Hutchinson,  Crown-court. 

Th  readneedle-street. 
Hewlett  J.  of  Birmingham*  Warwick,  inn- 
keeper    Sols.  Long  and  Co.  Hoi  born-court, 

Gray*s  Inn. 
Hanrey  W.J.  and  R.  Copland,  of  High -street, 

Southwarkf  linen  drapers.    Sofs.  Lowless  and 

Co.  St.  Mildred's-court,  Poultry.  , 

Mac  Knight  W.  rate' of  Isle  Kirk,  Cumberland, 

meal  dealer.    Sol.  Clennd,  Staple  Inn. 
Neale  M.  of  Gosport,  Hants,  linen  draper.    Sols. 

Jones  and  Co.   Lord  Mayor'*   Court-office,- 

Royal  Exchange. 
Nash  T.  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  brewer.    Sol.  Ste- 
vens, Sion  CoUege-garden,  Aldermaobury. 
Nash  Hannah,  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  spinster. 

Sol.  Stevens,  Sion  College-garden,  Alderman- 

bury. 
Poppleweli  F.  of  Robert  Town,  Borstal  1,  York,-. 

card  maker.    SoL  Pullen,  Fore-street,  Crip- 
-plegate. 
Park  T.  of  Walbrook,  merchant.     Sol.  Hind- 
man,  Bosinghall-street. 
Price  J.  of  Cltrow,  Radnor,  farmer.    Sol.  Pew- 

triss,  Verularp-buildings,  Gray *s  Inn.     - 
Phillips  J.  of  Longtown,  Cumberland,  butter 

factor.    Sol.  Clennd,  Staple  Inn. 
Pearson  J.   of  Westoe,  Durham,  ship  owner. 

Sols.  Bell  and  Co.  Row  Church-yard. 
Salusbury  Sir  R.    Bart,  late  of  Newport  and 

Abergavenny,  Monmouth,  but  now  a  prisoner 
■    in  the  King's  Bench,  banker.    Sols.  Pawea 

and  Co.  Angd -court,  Throgmorton-street. 
Sharp  J.  of  Portsmouth,  draper.    Sol.  Bogue* 

Clement's  Inn. 
Taylor  G.  late  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Durham, 

coal  fitter.    Sots.  Belt  and  Co.  Bow  Church* 
jrsrd. 
Wise  S.  and  C.  Wise,  of    Maidstone,  Kent, 

paper  manufacturers.     Sols.  Egan  and   Co. 

Essex-street,  Strand. 

CKHTirrCATis,  April  16. 

I.  Paly  art,  late  of  London-street,  Feachurch-  ' 
street.  London,  merchant.  J.  Burley, of  Bris- 
tol, brash  maker.  T.  Slater,  of  Worthing, 
Sussex,  innkeeper.  J.  Ewens,  jun.  of  South 
Bersted,  Sussex,  victualler.  Ridley  Forsier,  of 
Old  Broad-street,  London,  merchant.  J.  Gros* 
ley,  of  Liverpool,  merchant.  M.  Gaidner,  or 
Bermondsey-street,  Southwark,  linen  diaper. 
H.  Shuttleworth,  of  Ludgate-hill,  Londoo, 
dealer.  D.  Hughes,  of  Kingsbridge,  Devon* 
watch  maker.  J.  Dole, of  Carbur ton-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone,  Middlesex,  plasterer.  R.  Rose, 
of  dhudletgh,  Devon,  innholder.  C.  Thomp- 
son, of  Bishopsgate  street  Within,  and  of 
Warnford-court,  merchant.  J.  Hagreen,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTCY  KNLAROBO,  MmTck&. 

W.  Mosely  and  J.  Mosely,  of  Portsea,  South- 
ampton, glass  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPBRSBOSD. 

D.  Vaughmn,  late  of  Pentwyn-Mawr,  Mon- 
mouth, coal  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Buckeridge  G.  of  Pangbourae.  Berks,  timber 
merchant.    $*l$.  Sykcs  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
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Cbokc  W.  of  MtllsbrH^,  and  J.  Litttewobd,  of 

IJ*ea\    York,    carpet    manufacturers.       Sol. 

Lake,  Dowgate-hiiL. 
Cooler  J,  late  of  Attleburgh,  Norfolk,  miller. 

ta/.'Brotaler,  ffolborn-court,  Gryy'ilnn. 
Clements  S,  or  Houghton*   Lincoln/ merchant; 

Stl  Walker,  Chmf^ry-uuie. 
Griffith*  W,  uf  Baifis  Somerset,  Hatter.    Soli. 

Clarke  and  Cn.  C*  aMcery?lane. 
Huish  H.  of  High-iifTeei,  Portsmouth,  stationer. 

$vt    tedwfch!  OnlU^hlll. 
Howrll  J  of  rtfermiisfo-itroet,  Woppirif.    Sol. 

Baker,  Nichols- line,  Lombard  *t i    ,f. 
lessen  J*  Jaw  of  Elcot,   Ikiks,  fanner.    £fb^. 
*  Blagrave  and  Co    Symond'-i  Inn- 
Jones  J*  of  Norwich',  hattrr.    -Vok  De  Hague 

and  Co,  Norwich. 
Levy  J.  of   Port  sea,   Smtrhampton,    butcher.' 

Sal.  Isaac*,  dt.  Maty  *xe, 
Marshal  S,  of  Mock  port,  Criesfer,  cotton  manu- 

i"actur*r,    Sot*.   Wright  and  Co,  Temple. 
Pinfold  %.  S,  Sprmnett,  and   W.  M.   Penfold, 

lat^  of  Maids  Lone,  Kent,  bankers.    $*l.  Ellis, 

G  ray's  I  on- square. 
Fenny  W-  of  Titch  field,  Soutrramplon,brctver. 

Sol.  Briefs,  Easex-strrel,  Strand. 
RamW  H .  ,r  laic  of  Little  Eaton,  Derby.    5e&. 

Ward  and  Co.  DWby. 
Si  m  1  D .  o f  Gas  tle-st  feet ,  H  o  n  n  sd  i  t  c  h  1 1  merchant. 

9ei.  Isaacs,  It  ury -street,  St ,  Mary  Axe. 
Shaw  HJate  of  Ulversmn,  Lancaster,  scrivener. 

SnL  Windle,  John-street,  Bedford- row. 
Toplis  J.  K.  of  Nortinglunn,  spirit  merchant. 

Snt.  Ihi(lbai>iy,  Austin-Mars. 

Tatiers&l  J.  of  Wooton  tinder  Edge,  Glouces- 
ter.   Bw.  V  /jrd  and  Co.  Lin  col  a**  Inn- field  5. 
t'titTt  pica  res,  A/mlvo. 

W.  Pierre,  of  Holborn,  Middlesex,  wax 
chandler.  J.  Scabrooke,  Iafe  of  Lcadeohall- 
*fr?etj  man's  mercer.  G*  Wilson,  of  Myton, 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  miller.  A*  Mahby,  Of 
Tipton,  Stafford,  iron  master.  J.  and  H.Ho- 
bert,  late  of  Tok  mho  use  yard,  brokers.  L.  L. 
Iiy,  uf  New  Bond-street,  Middlesex, 
Her.  J  ♦  Burienshaw,  late  of  BennettV 
tow,  BlacKfriarVrnad,  Surrey  p  brieklnyer.  J. 
Ileal,  or.BanhoI'irncir'Cirj^e.  upholsterer.  J. 
A$h%  of  PlumbtrijK-sTreo?,  Bloanisburyt  Middle- 
m>:.  w  -nt  ct-if*  r,  D.  <  urlin^juu.  of  St.  Law- 
icncc*,  lata  ofThauet,  Kent,  Denier.  J.Harris, 
of  Selves,  Huntingdon,  scrivener.  W.  Jenkt, 
of  Aldermanbury,  silk  weaver, 

BANKRUPTCY    ENLARGED,  April  9. 

Levi  Moses  Fles,  of  Bury-court,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowman  T.  of  Sunderland  near  the  Sea,  Dor- 
ham,  smith.  SoU .  Bell  and  Co.  Bow  Church* 
yard.  . 

Bryan  It.  of  Abergavenny,  Monmouth,  china 
dealer.  Sols.  Cardales  and  Co.  Holborn-court, 
Gray's  Inn. 

Car  tw  right  J.  now  or  late  of  Sakford,  Somerset, 
victualler.  Sols.  BoUrdillon  and  Co.  Little- 
Friday-street. 

Hardy  W.  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  tanner.  Sol. 
Dixon,  Staple  Inn. 

LotnasJ.  now  or  late  of  Sheffield,  York,  grocer. 
Sol.  Bigg,  SbtlthamptOn-bOtldiriga,  ChanCery- 
-Hhe. 

Pebberdy  J.  now  or  late  of  Leicester,  hosier. 
SoU.  King  and  Co.  Hinckley. 

Randal  E.  lain  of.  Bexley,  Kent,  wheelwright. 
Sol.  Santer,  Chancery-lane. 

Soper  J.  of  Tunbridjro -Wells,  Kent,  innkeeper. 
Young  ana  Co.  St.  MuuredVcourt, 


Joper  J.  of 
{*  Yo 
Poul  .7. 


Tttdmfsoh  X  ofWaitbrfjSltJotk,  coal  merchant. 

Sol:  Hine,  Essex-court,  Temple". 
Jay  E.  of  Radjev,  Suffolk,  miller.    S6l.  fay  lor, 

Jdhh-street,  Bedford- row. 
Williams  T.   of  Derby,  brass  founder.     4*4 

Savage,  Great  Winchester-street. 

CERTIFICATES,  Jplittt. 

T.  Pyne,  of  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  vic- 
tualler. T.  Laycock,  of  the  Minories,  London, 
slop  seller.  C.  Westwood,  of  BriitOl,mercharit| 
W.  Hdnter,  of  East-streer,  Manchester-square, 
Middlesex,  carpenter.  W.  Road,  of  Credrton^ 
Devon,' serge  maker.  J.  Norman,  of  Welling- 
;  ton,  Somerset,  serge  maker.  S.  Tazewell,  of 
Bridgewater,  Somerset,  grocer.  W.  Partridge, 
late  of  Great  Hermitage-street,  Wapping,  Mi- 
nories, merchant.  C.  Sharpley.  of  Cambridge, 
perfumer.  W.  Alsop,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  linea 
draper.  Vv.  Newcomb,  of  Vihe-street,  West- 
minster, Middlesex,  money  scrivener.  J.  Loa- 
der, late  of  Ham  p  stead -road,  Middlesex,  boot 
mafkcY.  E.  Blacklidge,  of  Eccleston,  Lancaster, 
cotton  manufacturer.  T.  Gal  pin,  of  Honiton* 
Devon,  grocer.  J.  Ramsay,  of  Old  Broad-  street, 
London,  merchant.  T.  Handly,  of  Keniworth, 
Warwick,  maltster. 

SANXRUPTCltS   SUPERSEDED,  April 6. 

E.  Penfold  and  W.  M.  Penfold,  of  MaidSto  no 

Kdnt,  bankers. 
J   Jackson  and  W.  Jackson,   of  Cousin -lane, 

Dowgate-hill,. London,-  iron  merchants, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burtop  S.  of  Kingston  uponHul),  confectioner*. 
Stls.  Bdl  and  Co.  Bow  ChUTch-yard. 

Bourne  W.  of  the  Towns  Mills,  St.  Mary  Mar* 
dalen,  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  miller.  Sols.  Proc- 
ter and  Co.  Brunswick-square. 

Burt  C.  T.  now  or  late  of  Catherine-court, 
Tower-hill,  and  lato  of  Highbury  Grove, 
Islington,  ship  owner.  SW.  Job**,  Great 
Winchester-Street. 

Coxeter  J.  of  Green  ham  Mills,  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire,  clothier.  Sol.  Phipps,  Weaver's-hall, 
Basinehall-street. 

Clewer  H.  J.  of  Botley,  Hants,and  of  the  Regent 
Dock.  Poplar,  shipwright.  SoU.  Knight  and! 
Co.  BasiHghall-street. 

Gibbons  B.  jun.  and  T.  Stokes,  of  the  Lew 
Iron  Works,  Kingswinford,  Stafford,  iron 
masters.    Sol.  Constable,  Symond's  Inn. 

Harley  J.  of  Clifton,  Gloucester,  merchant* 
Sol.  Griffith,  Middle  Temple-buildings. 

Jackson  E.  late  of  Wirksworth,  Derby,  vic- 
tualler. SoU.  Long  and  Co.  Holbom-couti , 
Gray's  Inn.  » 

Lane  R.  of  Bergh,  Apton,  Norfolk,  shopkeeper, 
Sol  Huxley,  Pump-court,  Temple. 

Martin  J.  of  Gainsborough,  Lincoln,  shipbuil- 
der.   Sols.  Longdill  and  Co.  Gray**  Inn. 

Mason  J.  of  Little  Thorock,  Essex,  hay  dealer. 
80I.  Jones,  8ise4ane. 

Newby  W.  of  Egreraont,  Cumberland,  currier. 
Sol.  Clennel,  Staple  Inn. 

NaUh  J.  of  Bitton,  Gloucester,  engineor.  SoU* 
Bridges  and  Co.  Red  Lion-«quare. 

Palmer  J.  of  Piccadilly,  St  James,  Westminster, 
tailor.  Sol.  Burton,  New  North-street,  Red 
Lion-square. 

Rudolph  T.de  Roche,  J.  Perrin,  and  R.  Rochas, 
of  LimerRtreet,  merchants.  SoU.  Dennetts 
and  Co.  King!s  Arms-yard,  Goleroan-street. 

RushR.  of  Field  Doling, Norfolk,  grocer*  oW. 
Windus,  BartlcuVbuildkigs. 
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Robb  S.  W.  now  or  late  of  Blackfriars-road, 

Surrey,  merchant.     Sols.  Waqeson  and  Co. 

Austin  Friar*. 
Storer  J.  of  Waitham.  Greqn,  Middlesex,  market 
gardener. 
White  J.  late  of  Wood-street,  hosier.     Sots. 

Walker  and  06:  Qld  Jewry. 
Young  T.  Ap  p.  of  Water-lane,  Fleqt-street, 

carpenter.    Sols.  Amory  and  Co.  Lothbury. 
certificates,  Aprit^q. 

J- Eley,  of  BlackfrUrs-road,  Surrey,  brewer. 
H.  Duckworth, jun.  Ure  of  Liverpool,  but  now 
of  Rilliter  lane,  London,  merchant.  .  G.  Lander, 
of  Birmingham,  jeweller  J.  Gomtn.  of  Buck- 
land  Common,  noarWendorer,  Bucks,  timber 
merchant.  J.  M.  Pitman,  of  Sun-street,  Bi- 
shoj^gate,  Middlesex,  tallow,  chandler*  J. 
Manning,  sateuf  Loddiswell,  Devon,  butcher. 
j.Machmkhae*,  Joseph  Machmichael,  and  A. 
ArMath,.»f  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  and  of  Fleet- 
street,  London,  carpet  manufacturers.  W. 
Walter,  of  Craw  fdrd-stree»,  Mary  bone,  Middle- 
sex, cabinet  maker.  *  H.  Greenwood,  now  or 
late  of  Walker  Mill,  Huddersfteld,  Lancaster, 
corn  miller.  J.  Elwiek,  of  Wakefield,  York, 
pieture  dealer  and-  upholsterer.  B.  Jacob,  of 
Bartholomew  Close,  London,  merchant.  L.J. 
L?inoine,late of  Oxford-street,  Middlesex, .  hat- 
ter. S.  Sack,  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex,  tan- 
aer.  Q,  £.u<&  Jate  of  Leaden  hall  street,  mer- 
chant. S.  T.  Emeu,  of  Maneotsrield,  Glouces- 
ter, shopkeeper.  I.  Price,  of  Stepney,  Middle- 
sex, undertaker.  P,  Prince,  late"  of  Sheffield, 
York,  grocer.  J.  Fleckno,  now  or  late  of  Da- 
tentry,  Northampton,  shopkeeper.  J.  Shoel, 
•f  HounsdtteH,  London,  merehant  P.  Budd, 
of  Plymouth  Dock,  Devon/  baker.  T.  HandJey, 
of  Waskot,  Tysne,  Warwick,  salesman. 

BAfexRUPTCT   ENLARGED,  AjmlQ. 

Jenkins  J.  and  T.  Parsons,  of  Piccadilly,  Middle- 
sex,- breeches  makers.  • 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bass  R.  of  Turvey,  Bedford,  farmer.  Sol.  Me- 
redith,'Lincoln's  Inn. 

Bernard  J.  and  C.  "Bernard,  of  Manchester,  linen 
drapers.  Sols.  Warnford  and  Co.  Throg- 
mor  ton-street. 

Chambers  J.  of  -Great  Hampton,  Worcester; 
carpenter.  Sols. .  Collet  and  Co*  Chancery. 
lane. 

Dallett  R.  late  of  Merton,  Surtey,  farmer.  Sol 
Hartley,  New  Bridge-street. 

Foster  T.^nd  E.  S.  Foster,  of  Yalding,  Kent, 
maltsters  Sols.  Debary  and  Co.  Oate-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Ford  J.  of  the  Mmories,  London,  trunk  maker. 
Sot.  Wr1ght,Upper Thames-street. 

Gray  J.  of  Cawketl  and  Great  Driffield,  York, 
farmer.    Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery -lane. 

Hoggerston  W.  late  of  Morpeth',;Northumber- 
Jaad,cuxrier.    Sol.  Constable,  Syrnpnd's  Inn. 

Hickson  R.  late  of  Lee  Gomery,  Salop,  but  now 
of  Littlehales,  Salop,  miller.  Sols.  Benbow 
anifCo.  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Ling  ford  T.  of  Cran  bourn-street,  Leicester- 
square,  mercer.  Sol*  Carpenter,  Church- 
passage,  Qld  Jewry. 

Pace  G.  of  MadeJey ,  Salop,  butcher*  .  Solt*  Bon- 
bon? and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn.      .    . 
CERXirtCATE*,  April  at. 
J.  Voyce,  late  of  Upton  on  Severn,  Worcester, ' 

troeor.     R.  Metcalf.  late  of  Kingston   upon 

HullrbutUstofScMt»orQugh,  York, merchant. 


m 


M.  Reader,  of  Bristol,  fancy  dress  maker.  J* 
BisMl/of  CEadley,*Hereford,  hop  flfciler*  W. 
Long, of  Hailsham,  Sussex,  surgeon.  D.  Watt, 
of  Southwick,  Durham,  ship  builder.  C  J. 
Harrington,  late  of  gie  Strand,  Middlesex,  book- 
seller. 

Ra^KR.uptcy  ^upersbdfd,  April  ia. 
W- Wheeler,  of  .S(ou  HiH  Farm,  Worcester- 
shire, farmer.  * 
bankrupt*. 
Banks  T,  of  Little  Hill  House,  8edgley,  Stafford, 

timber  merchant.    Sols.  Price  and  Co.  Lin- 
coln's'Inn. 
Brideer  J.  late  of  Sleep,  Southampton,  farmer. 

Sol.  Briggs,  Rsftex-sitect,  Sttand. 
Barnes  L  now  or  late  of  Sheffield,  Yprjt.faer- 

chant.    Sol.  Mason,  Hattbn'Oarden. 
paulton^G.  now.or  late  of  Aston,  Birmingham, 

w^re  worker.  .£©/.  Windle,  John-street.  Bed- 
ford Row.'  ,rf 
Children  G.  'of  Tunbridge,  Kent,  banker.    Sot. 

Smith,  Fihsbtory-squfire.  •    -  ~ 

Fiteh  G.  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  draper.    8oL 

Shepherd,  Bart lettVbuild mas. 
Grubb  ,W.    of  Colchester,  /Esse*,  cominos 

brewer.    $ob.  Chapman  and  Co.  LitUf  St. 

Thomas  Apostle. 
Hartley  .ft  of  Cpine,  Lancaster,  calico  mahufao/ 

turer     Soh.  tfnrd  and  Co.  Temple.  ^ 

Higg <  J.  of  Exeter^  hatter.    S*U.  Poole  and  Qa, 

Grav'sinn.  '  *    ".  ~ 

Hariilvn  U.  and  J.  Chanter,  of  Bideford,  Devon, 

bankets.     Soh.  firemridge  and  Co.  Dyer's- 

bu  1 1  dings,  Helbotn.  , 

Holland C.  late  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  army  agent. 

Sol.  aurfoot,,KtngNfenchWalK,Teqipler 
Lovell  B.  W,  of  Craimeld,  Bedford,  draper.   Sot. 

Taylor,  John-street,  Bedford  Row. 
Mausel!  J.  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  habes- 

dasher     Sol.  Batrye,  Chancery-lane*         r 
Moore  J.  late  of  North  Somercoate,  Lincoln. 

grocer.    S61.  High  moor,  ScotVyard.      '       «* 
Martin  G.  late  of  Cneriton,  Somerset,  victualler.. 

Sol.  Hine,  Essex-court,  Temple. 
North  Q.  of  Brecknock,  Brecknockshire,  car- 
rier. $ol.  Atcbeson,  Great  Winchester-street. 

London. 
Scowcroft  W.  S.  Scowcroft,  and  W  Hulton,  of 

Brighimet,  Lancaster,  bleachers.    So'a.  Parry 

and  Co.  Temple.  ' 

Strafford  T.  and  G.  Strafford*  of  Holborn-bridge. 

haberdashers.     Sols.  Willis  and  Co.  Warn- 

ford-eourt. 
Therp  T.  and  J.  Darlington,  of  Manchester,  ant 

of  BeJneld  with  in  Butter  worth,  calico  dealers. 

Sols.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple.  wen. 

TyrerM.  late  of  Bickcrstaff,  Lancaster,  cattle 

dealer.      Hoi.    Cooke,    Woodbridge-House! 

CJerkenwell.  •  ^ 

Vile  W.  of  Deal,  Kent,  hatter.    Sols,  Clark  and 

Co.  Chancery -lane. 
Williams  G.  of  Church-row,  Ltmehouse,  deal 

Iw.    jBol.   Serle,  Godliman^street,    Doctors* 

Commons. 

certipicaies,  3%  4. 

J.  W.  Haywood,  late   of  Warnford-couit. 

Throgmo non-street,   London,  and  now   of 
Manley-place,   Kenuington  Common,  Surrey 
broker.     J.  Hamond,  of  Cheapside,  London! 
glover.    8.  L  Curlewis,  of  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  Middlesex,  tailor.    J.  Hoare,  of  IJexbr 
innkeeper.      W.  Whiiehouse   and   J     Galau 
both  of  Liverpool,  merchants.    J.  Cushing   of 
Norwich,  stone  mason.    J.  Lloyd,  of  New- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  merchant. 
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FRICBS  CURRENT,  June  20,  191*. 


£.  #. 

American  pot-ash,  per  cwt.  3  16 

Ditto        pearl 3    0 

Barilla    1  10 

BraadyfCogmac^oiuf.gal.  0  4 
Camphire,  reined  ..11x0  5 
Ditto  unrefined  . .  cwt.l£  10 
Cochineal,  garb.  bond.  lb.  1  10 
.  Ditto,  East-India  ....  0 
Coffee,  fine  band. . . .  cwt.  4 

Ditto  ordinary 3 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam, lb.  0 

Ditto  Jamaica  •  •  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..  0 

Ditto  East-India  0 

Currants,  Zant ....  cart* . .  0 

Elephants1  Teeth 23 

Scrirelloes    24 


Flax,  Rica ton  60 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  46 

Galls,  Turkey cwt.    0 

Genera,  Holl.6oatf.gaL    0    _ 

Ditto,  English 0  13 

Gum  Arabic, Turkey  ,ewt.  8    0 

Hemp,  Riga, ton  43    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  40  0 
Jadiffo,  Caraccas  ..  lb.  0  0 
Ditto  East-India....  0  0 
IronBritish  bars.,  ton  11  0 
Ditto8wedishc.c.ir.D.  22  10 
Ditto  Swed.  2nd  sort  12    0 

lead  in  pigs ton  20    0 

Ditto  red ton  23    0 

Lead  white ton  38    0 

.Logwood  chips..,  .ton  14    0 
Madder,  Dutch  crop^wt.    4  10 

Mahogany ...II.    0    1 

Oil,  Lucca.. 24  gal.  jar  13  10 
Ditto  Florence,  |  chest  2    0 

Ditto  whale 27    0 

Ditto  spermaceti  .ton  02  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm .  .cwt.  0  10 
Raisins,  bloom....  cwt.  4  1ft 
Rice,  Caroliua  6<md  ..2  6 
Ruin,  Jamaica  bond  gal,  0  3 
Ditto  Leeward  Island  0  2 
Saltpetre,  East-India,  cwt.  2  10 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  8 
Silk,  raw,  ..  Ditto  ..  1  12 
Tallow,  Russia,  white        0    0 

Ditto ,  yellow  ■  *  12 

Tar,  Stockholm    ..bar.    0  19 

Tin  in  blocks. cwt.    6    0 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lis.    0    0 

Ditto  Virginia 0    1 

Wax,  Gointa .cwt.    7  10 

Whale-fins  (Greenl  )  ton    70  0 

Wine : 
Red   Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 45    0 

Ditto  Madeira 50    0 

Ditto  Vidonia   0    0 

Ditto  Calcarella 0    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0 

Ditto  CUret  ..♦•••.,. ..  36    0 


0 
8 

0 
0 
II 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


d.  £.*.  d. 
0  to  4  10  0 
0  35  0 
0  0  0 
0    4  10 

0  5    2 
14    0 

1  11 
0  5 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SO 
33 

0 

0 


0 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10  10  0 
0  2  10 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
12    0 

0  0 
12  10 

0    0 

0    0 

0  0 
16    0 

6    6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1  10 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6  10 
0  0 
0  4 
0    0 

0  0 
2  11 

1  13 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
010J 

1   1 

8  10    0 
0    0    0 


0  56  a  0 

0  55  0  0 

0  63  0  0 

0  0  0  6 

0  0  0  0 

0  65  0  0 

0  00  0  0 


Fire-OjgU*  Shore*,  +t.  Juut  20. 

Canal*.       t.    a.     r  , 

Chesterfield    ....Dir.Of 100 2 

Croydon ;      4  _    „__ 

Coventry    Dir.  441 780     0*0 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (D.4I.)    76    0 

Grand  Junction  ..<Dir.8l.ji..  148—    —  _ 

Grand  Surry   56— 

Huddersfield  ..., 10  —  —  _ 

Kennett  and  Avon..  Dir.  1 5a    14  — 

Lancaster.. »...Di*.  II 19  10 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Dir.  81.)  230 

Leicester  ....Dir.  11/.....     225— 

Old  Union Dir.jaJ 90— 

Monmouth  ...... Dir.  101.. .  140  — 

Montgomery 83—  .... 

Oxford Dir.  311 468—   —  _ 

Shropshire Dir.4i....     78 

Stratford 26  10   —  — 

Stroudwater  2|2  —   — — 

Swansea  ....Dir.  10/. 175—   —  — 

Thames  and  Medway 12—   — - 

Trent  and  Mersey . .  Dir.  001.  1200  — • 

Warwick  4k  Binning.  Dir.  121.  250 


23— »  -.- 

146 

80 

30— 

0- 


2    2 


Worcester  and  Biriamghi 
Dock*. 

East  India Drr.fM... 

London   Dir.  61 

West  India  ..  ..Dir.  101... . . 
Road*. 

Commercial 

Dover  Street.  ••  ...••.•••«••. 
Higbgate  Archway  601.  ah. . 
Insurance 

Atlas 50  6pd. 

Eagle 50  5pd 1  12   6 

Globe    100  pd 106 

Hope 60  6pd. 2    2   — 

Imperial 600  60pd.  ..     46—   — 

London  Ship 18  —   — 

Royal  Exchange 235  —  236 

Albion £60  pd.    30  —   — 

Birmingham  Fire 160—   — 

Couuty 25—   — 

Rock* 2    6   — 

Birmingham  life  . .  100l.pd  ..  96  —   — 

Wafer  Work*. 
Kent    100  pd.  (Dir.  21.)....     30  10   - 
East  I.ondoo  100  pd.  Dir.  SI.    64  —   — 

Grand  Junction 27  — 

Manchester  and  Salford   ....     20  — 
Portsmouth  ft  Farlington. . . .     19  —   —  — 

Ditto  (New)  36—*-- 

Bride**. 

Strand  1001.  ah.  allpd^Diset.)     17 

Southwark  Bridge  85pd(Disct.)  45 

Literary  ItutUmttam*. 

Loadoo,  75  gs.  41—    — — 

R«*»el ,     17—    17- 

SorrySOp. 10—  —  — 

Mine*. 

BeeralstoM  ....36  lOpd 1—5- 

Batfpill  **....  lOpdv 6    —   — -* 

English  Copper  Company  D«8».    7  —   -  - 

MfhceiiaaooM*. 
Gas  Light*"*  Coke  Company      Far  —  — 
Drury-lane  Theatre.. ..gs.... .80—   — •* 
AuetMoJfart  .«••.•••,.,.,     If—  — '—* 


25- 
35- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE.'  LONDON  MARKETS. 


May2l 
22 
S3 
24 
85 
26 
27 

sa 

99 

30 

91 

Jane  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

.  t 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 


!  §18! 


49 
49 
SO 
51 
56 
50 
50 
55 
53 
55 
50 
50 
03 
50 
55 
54 


49  52 
49  90 


00 
57 
08 
58 
07 
05 
55 
50 
55 
00 
09 
07 
07 


3« 

lo 

49 
49 
51 
48 
50 
48 
55 
55 
55 
60 
01 
54 
54 
55 
45 
50 
54 
69 
47 
50 
52 
54 
-62 
59 
50 
53 
56 
55 
55 

by 


29,85 

,84 

,84 

,83 

•82 

30,12 

,10 

•11 

29,97 

,85 

,82 

30,02 

29,99 

30,08 

29,97 

,09 

,85 

*5 

>*5 

,86 
,95 

30*00 
,01 

29,90 
,99 
,99 


,07 
,00 


Dryness 

by  Leslie's 

Baromet. 

46  Fair 
50  Fair 
39  Fair 

34  F°OT 

29  Cloudy 

01  Fair 
0  8m  Rn 

39  Fair 

54  Fair 
po  Fair 
m  Fair 

08  Fair 
64  Fair 

09  Fair 
00  Fair 

62  Showry 

47  Cloudy 
0  Rain 
0  Rain 

42  Stormy 
40  Sbowry 

48  Fair 
42  Fair  . 
44  Fair 

0  Rain 

39  Cloudy 
42  Cloudy 

40  Fair 

63  Fair 
62  Fair 
00  Fair 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 


At  15a.  9d.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
month,  and  Falmouth. 

Al  15*.  Yarmouth,'    Hull,    and   Newcastle 

At  20*.  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Newry, 
Bristol,  Chester,  aud  Liverpool. 

At  15s.  to  l£ff.  France, 

At  15*  9d.  to  20*  Gottenburg b.  Home 

At  lg.  Madeira,  re*.  Home  2  a*. 

At  3***.  East-India,  Comp.  ships. 

At  lj  to  1  }g*.  Gibraltar,  Cadis,  Lisbon,  Opor- 
to; Home  a*. 

At  35s.  Leeward  Islands. 

At2&*.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.  Home  the 

Mill  ■ 


At  lj  to  %gs. Western  Isles.  Home  3  gs. 

At  2o*.  Jamaica.  Home  2|  to  3  a*. 

At  2  gt.  Brazils.  Home,  the  same. 

At  7o*.  East-Indies,  out  and  home. 

At  2  p*.  Malta,  Sicily,  Ac 

At  2 J  to  3  at.   Honduras, 

At  1}  to  2$  p.  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

At  20s.  fit  Petersburg ht  Riga,  &c.  Stockholm, 

Home. 
AtOOo*.  feather*  Whale  Fhbtr?   art  and 


PRICE  QF  BREAD.   . 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  17lb.  Ooz... ,.4s.  Od 

The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 2    3 

TbeQuar.Mitto      ditto    4    b\ 1    1 

Thejdo.   ditto     ditto    3    2* 0 

POTATOES.        -^~^ 

Kidney 5    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  3  10  0 

Champions  ..4    0  0  |  Apple 4  10  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  £s  Od  to  3s    Od 


MEAT. 
Sm(ikfieldyper  stons  of  Sib.  to  sink  the  Off*!. 

ILul        mm*  w,_.l       I    _~_l_  l_ 


Beef 

1810.  *.  <L 

May    31  ..  5    4 

June     7  ..  5    2 

14  ..  5    2 

21  ..  5    2 


mut. 
*.  d. 

5  2 

6  0 
5  0 
5    0 


veal. 
*.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


pork 
#.  d. 
5  0 
5  0 
5  0 
5    0 


lam. 

#.  a. 

7  2 

7  6 

7  0 

7  6 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  1 11a 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 125s 

Loaves,  fine , 125s 

Powder,  ordinary,  Otoliths 110s 


COTTON  TWIST. 
June  20.   Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40'  3s.    3d. 

No.  130    8s.    3d. 

«~— 2d  quality,  No-     40    3s.    Od. 
Discount—- 12$  per  cent. 


COALS,  delrered  of  13*.  per  ckald.  advance 


Sunderland. 

Msy   28.   . .   38s  9d  to    0  0 

June     4.  ..  37s  3d      44  0 

12.  ..  33s  6d       38  0 

19.  ..  30s  Od      —  0 


Newcastle. 
32s  Od  to  44  9 
34s  Od       45  0 
32s  Od      45  9 
32S  9d      45  0 


Butts,  60  to  501b.  2ld 
Dressing  Hides  ..  lpd 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  19d 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  18d 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  doa.   28 

Ditto  60  to  70..  58* 

Seals,  Large....     9s 


Soap;  yellow,  80s. ;  mottled  94s.;  curd   102s 
Candles  j  per  doa.  12s.  6d.  ;  moulds  13s.  Od. 


Course  of  Exchang 

*• 

Bifboa                   35* 

Palermo,  j 

per  ox.  119tf. 

Amsterdam,  us.  39-9 

Leghorn 

it 

Ditto  at  -right       39  3 

Genoa 

Rotterdam            12-4 

Venice, 

96-70 

'  Harab.  us.  24       30-3 
Altooa  us.  2Jf       30-2 

Naples 
Lisbon 

39* 

60$ 

Paris,!  a*. d.       25-45 

Oporto 

M 

Ditto,  2  us.         25-05 

Rio  Janeiro             00 

Madrid                  34f 

Dublin 

IS 

Cadis,                     34 

Cork 

16 

Agio  Bank  of  Holland 

,  2  per  cent. 

HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smithmfld. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Clofar. 

I.  *.  at. 

Is.    d. 

/.  s.  at 

Msy30  ..680 

2    2    0 

0    0    0 

June  0  ..  5    6    0 

2    5    0 

000 

13   ..  5    6    0 

2    5    0 

000 

20   ..6    5    0 

.* 

2    4    0 

*    9    *> 
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NATIONAL  and  PARLIAMENTARY 
JlOtftt*, 

PROSPECTIVE  am)  RETROSPECTIVE. 
(BRITISH  *  FOREIGN.) 

ELGIN  MARBLES. 
REPORT 

FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

OS  THB 

EARL  OF  ELGIN'S 

COLLECTION  OF  SCULPTURED 

MARBLES,  &c. 

Ordered  by  the  &<m.  House  of  Common,  to  be 
printed,  95  March,  m& 


Are  the  Arts  of  Design  natural  to 
toaalu  ad  ?  They  are  certainly  superflui- 
ties, refinements,  and  to  be  placed  after 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  order  of 
importance ;  yet,  so  it  is,  that  scarcely 
liave  theniost  destitute  savages  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  nature,  'ere  they  proceed 
to  embellishments  derived  from  fancy  • 
they  tax  their  imitative  powers  to  form 
resemblances  of  beasts  or  men,  to  be  re- 
ga»  ded  as  objects  of  terror  by  their  ene- 
mies, or  of  patronage  and  protection  bv 
themselves.  J 

Such  as  are  the  passions  of  man,  such 
are  the  images  he  forms:  ardent  and 
jtncontroulahle  himself  in  his  wild  state, 
he  delights  in  fierce  and  violent  expresl. 
•ion:  that  he  may  render  his  work  strik- 
ing, he  makes  it  extravagant ;  under  his 
forming  hands  it  becomes  a  monster,  that- 
it  may  not  be  feeble :  it  frowns,  it  stares, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  33.  Lit.  Fan.  Ai  S.  Aug.  1. 


it  glares  with  its  eyes :  it  gnashes  with 
its  teeth,  it  roars— such,  at  least,  is 
the  action  of  its  mouth,  with  a  vehe* 
mence  and  contortion  equally  expressive 
and  terrific.  • 

Such  are  the  idols  of  most  uncivilized 
nations  :  they  are  rude,  barbarous,  dis- 
proportionate :  tbey  observe  no  order, 
and  they  follow  no  rules.  They  attempt 
not  to  please ;  they  neither  attract  nor 
charm ;  they  neither  soothe  nor  delight. 
Diametrically  contrary  are  the  finished 
productions  of  nations  distinguished  by 
over  refinement.-— They  usually  pro- 
ceed from  a  studious  correctness  to  grace, 
and  from  grace  the^  sink  into  the  decri- 
pitude  of  elegance,  affectation,  and  mi- 
micry. This  is  the  extreme  of  princi- 
ples good  in  themselves,  but  suffering 
abuse ;  the  result  of  that  sickly  state  of 
the  human  mind  when  it  hankers  aftet 
unattainable  novelty  ;  a  something  to 
gratify  its  caprice ;  a  something  wtiicb 
it  cannot  define;  but  which  eludes  or 
defies  the  application  6f  judicious  theory, 
or  of  masterly  practice. 

It  were  perhaps  rather  paradoxical  to 
describe  Art  as  most  impressive  at  the 
point  antecedent  to  absolute  perfection; 
when  there  yet  remains  only  a  certain 
insensible  step  to  be  taken  to  attain 
completeness ;  or  certain  defects,  invisible 
except  to  masters  of  the  greatest  skill,  to 
be  removed,  as  the  only  impediments  . 
that  withhold  the  competent  judge 
from  pronouncing  a  work  perfect.  And 
yet,  so  narrow  is  the  line  that  bounds 
perfection,  that  much  greater  is  the 
danger  of  overpassing  it,  and  much  more 
is  the  satisfaction  of  the  critic  diminish- 
ed by  over-refim  meot,  than  by  the  re- 
mains of  that  energetic  emulation  strug- 
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gling  after  consummate  excellence,  which 
bas  almost  succeeded  in  fully  embody- 
ing- the  idea  it  contemplated.  Such  is  the 
judgment  Formed  oil  Uie  works  of  mas- 
ters ef  the  highest  class  ;  and*  such  is  the 
character  of  national  Art,  which  is  but 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  masterfe 
and  their  works,  whose  general  merit  en- 
titles them  to  rank  among  that  class  by 
Which  their  country  is  distinguished.     • 

Art  is  like  a  flower,  most  attractive 
when  not  quite  full  blown ;— <but  if  over- 
blown, every  beholder  detects  the  redun- 
dancy ;  in  the  first  case,  the  eye  and  the 
heart  supply  the  deficiency,  with  advan- 
tage, by  the  mere  force  of  expectation; 
in  the  latter  case,  a  latent  conviction 
of  no  further  improvement  to  be  hoped 
for,  dissipates  the  delusion  on  which  the 
eye  and  heart  would  rest,  but  cannot. 
Art  is  like  the  animal  frame,  most  en- 
gaging, if  not  most  lovely,  when  on  the 
point  of  filling  up  its  parts  and  propor- 
tions to  the  dimensions  of  maturity;  but, 
if  those  dimensions  be  exceeded,  though 
by  ever  so  little,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
turning to  the  just  point,  more  effectu- 
ally damps  delight  thau  many  petty  im- 
perfections, discoverable  only  by  scruti- 
nizing correctness. 

And  further,  it  most  be  recollected, 
that  the  mind  of  a  great  master  may  oc- 
casionally betray  his  hand  into  slight  in- 
advertencies, from  which  inferior  talent 
may  be  free,  because  it  acts  under  no 
equal  impulse  of  genius.  To  this  must 
be  added,  the  consideration,  whether 
such  seeming  blemishes  as  may  some- 
times be  detected,  are  really  faults,  when 
the  nature,  purpose,  and  situation  of  the 
toork  have  been  fully  considered. 

To  apply  these  leading  principles  to 
the  instance  of  the  Elgin  Marbles;  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion on  their  originality  and  identity. 
They  are,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
same  figures  as  were  really  placed  by 
Phidias  in  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva,  and  that  of  Theseus,  at  Athens. 
Whether  they  are  the  workmanship  of 
Phidias'8  own  band  is  not  so  clear.  They 
are  I  be  same  as  were  admired  by  the  anti- 
eot  connoisseurs  two  thousand  years  ago. 
They  contributed  to  establish  the  fame  of 
the*  master ;  and  tbey  raised  and  distin- 
guished Athens  iu  the  opinion  and  can-. 


federation  of  alK  Greece,  from  the  day 
they  were  completed,  till  that  country 
lost  its  liberty,  and  sunk  under  the  fero- 
city of  the  sous  of  the  desert. 

•*'  They  raised >  and  distinguished 
Athens;"  for,  it  is  the  property  of  ex- 
quisite  works  of  Art  to  attract  the  no- 
tice and  admiration  of  strangers,  no  lest 
than  ef  natives.  What  numbers  might 
resort  to  Athens  expressly  for  the  study 
of  these  works,  we  know  not ;  but  wt 
know  that  great  multitudes  piqued  them- 
selves oh  having  taken  lessons  in  the 
Polite  Arts  in  that  celebrated  seminary* 
A  famous  instance  we  have  in  Cicero's 
son,  Marcus,  to  whom  his  father  writes 
in  praise  of  the  opportunities  he  enjoy- 
ed at  Athens,  as  well  to  learn  as  to 
judge: — ad  dicendum,  et  adjudicate 
dam.  That  the  concourse  of  strange** 
was  great,  there  is  abundant  evidence ; 
and  that  they  gratitied  their  curiosity 
and  their  taste  bv  contemplating  .the  very 
figures  bow  under  report,  admits  of  no> 
question.  It  is  tree,  they  beheld  them 
in  situations  for  which  they  were  pecu* 
liary  adapted,  and  therefore  to  greater 
advantage  than  we  behold  them;  but,  if 
we  learn  from  these  figures  on  what 
principles  to  adapt  our  own  works  to 
their  proper  places,  as  intended,  the 
possession  of  these  master-pieces  cannot 
possibly  but  be  deemed  of  the  first  in** 
portance. 

All  the  world  readily  allows  that  works 
to  be  seen  from  a  distance  may,  ana 
must,  differ  in  their  execution,  (horn 
those  which  are  to  be  examined  close  sft 
hand.  The  figures  in  the  pediment  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  differ  esseutiaHy  from 
a  miniature  picture;  those  in  the  froa* 
tispiece  of  the  India  House,  thougll 
much  nearer  than  the  former,  differ 
from  the  tablet  of  s  diniog  room*  chim- 
ney-piece. Distance  demands  effort  ; 
that  which  would  be  violent,  immediate- 
ly before  the  eye,  is  is  danger  of  become 
ing  iamey  when  removed  to  a  distance 
for  which  it  is  not  calculated.  And  this 
consideration  enters  powerfully  into  the 
maxims  on  which  a  competent  master 
proceeds :  hence  too,  we  conclude,  that 
the  antient  artists  had  profoundly 
studied  the  powers  of  Peispective;  and 
that  they  directed  those  powers  to  their 
professional  advantage*     Instances  *£ 
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this  are  notorious,  in  their  most  capital 
works;— one  leg1  of  the  famous  Apollo 
Belvidere  is  longer  than,  its  fellow,  by 
five  minutes  of  measurement ;  but  this 
was  not  discerned,  from  a  proper  point 
of  perspective  view.  The  Hercules  of 
Glycoo,  has  muscular  protuberances  to 
an  excess,  absolutely  unnatural;  but, 
these  disappeared,  when  seen  remote  ;— 
while,  the  anatomy  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  of  this  figure-  is  neglected,  and 
in  fact,  is  treated  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
because  it  could  not  be  seen,  at  all,  by 
the  people  standing'  devotiooaJly  be- 
fore ifw 

And  the  illustrious  Artist  whose  works 
form  the  leading1  subjects  of  this  Report, 
avowedly  studied  and  practised  the  same 
principles.  It  is  said,  that,  when  his 
favourite  pupil,  Alcamenes,  produced  a 
figure  of  Venusi  Phidias  also  submitted 
another  to  the  public.  The  public  Toice 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  by  the 
younger  artist,  the  proportions  of  which 
appeared  to  be  most  correct,  standing 
where  it  theu  stood ; — but,  when  these 
works  were  placed  in  the  situations  they 
were  designed  to  occupy,  the  sanction  of 
die  critics  was  reversed;  and  now  the 
principles  of  the  elder  master  obtained 
their  reward,  as  being  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  present  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
portions. The  same  principles  he  follow- 
ed in  the  sculptures  placed  in  the  front 
of  Minerva's  Temple.  As  no  spectator 
could  approach  them  closely,  they  arte" 
treated  in  a  large,  bold,  broad  man- 
ner :  they  admit  no  minute  lineaments, 
for  such  could  not  be  seen,  at  the  height 
for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
selection  of  parts,  then,  is  their  merit  * 
they  derive  a  grandeur  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  -meagre,  feeble,  petty  lines, 
markings,  and  members;  and  from  the 
adoption  of  whatever  is  noble,  expanded, 
di|rmfied,  in  the  human  frame.  They 
are  nature,  exalted  by  skilful  association 
and  adaptation. 

ft  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  point  of  grouping  and 
composition,  we  cannot  infer  from  what 
remains  of  them,  or  did  remain  of  them, 
before  the  explosion  by  which  the  Tem- 
ple was  destroyed,  that  they  equal  the 
demands  of  modern  art.  To  say  truth, 
Mr.  Stuart's  sketch  for  restoring  the 


principal  frontispiece,  as  a  composi- 
tion, surpasses  the  original  plan  of 
Phidias,  for  filling  it;  and  nothing  can 
reconcile  the  eye  to  the  unpleasant  effect 
produced  by  placing  these  figures  in 
situations  where  they  seem  to  have  no* 
room  for  lifting  up  their  heads.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  their  heads  should 
appear  to  support  the  members  of  the 
architecture  impending  on  them,  then 
the  artist  might  be  bound,  by  causes  un- 
known to  us;  but,  if  the  figures  were 
supposed  to  be  free,  then  this  is  an  un- 
sightly blemish.  But,  this  particular 
also  depends  on  the  effect  of  Perspective, 
from  the  point  whence  it  was  possible  to  I 
view  them';  and,  if  they  could  not  be 
seen  because  of  the  interposition  of  sur- ' 
rounding  buildings  near  the  temple,  this 
uncouth  appearance  would  certainly  be*  * 
come  inoffensive,  perhaps  invisible,  at 
a  distance. 

Phidias  has  been  reproached  with 
falling  into  errors,  in  consequence  of  his 
desire  to  obtain  a  greatness  of  manner. 
His  Olympian  Jupiter,,  a  sitting  figure, 
was  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  was  said,  ' 
should  the  god  rise  up,  he  would  make 
bis  way  through  the  roof  of  the  Tern  pie,* 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  ornament. 
But  this  criticism  was  the  suggestion  of 
a  mind  at  ease;  not  of  a  mind  steeped 
in  the  solemnities  of  worship ;  whereas 
the  calculations  of  the  artist  were  com*, 
bined  with  the  rituals  of  the  service; 
with  time  and  place.  Who  that  was 
filled  with  awe,  from  a  sense  of  majesty 
received  by  the  sight,  could  cooly  calcu- 
late the  proportion  in  feet  and  inches 
between  this  representative  of  friviuity, 
and  the  abode  in  which  he  resided?  Had 
the  Temple  been  open  to  the  sky,  the  * 
statue  would  have  been  equally  grand  ; . 
though  it  must  be  accepted  as  probabla 
that  the  learned  artist  would  have  studied 
to  direct  the  difference  of  light,  and  ex- 
posure, to  the  generation  of  effects  essen- 
tially varied  from  those  he  npw  adopted* 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  from  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  possessing  these  works  of 
the  greatest  master  of  antiquity,  nor 
because  they  are  unquestionably  au- 
thentic and  original,  that  we  estimate 


*  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  (th#  4Ut 
century).  Cowl.  J**um,  tit.  ii* 
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tne  value  of  these  sculptured;  but,  toJ 
these  reasons  we  add  ttte  persuasion  that 
t&ey  contain  the  power  of  instructing 
tqose  who  closely  examine  them;  those 
wlip  by  diligent  study  constrain  (hem  to 
reveal  tbe  principles  which  guided  the 
hand*  of  their  author.     These  principles 
are  susceptible  of  infinite  variation,  ac- 
cording  to   the  application    demanded 
from  their  powers.     These  instances  of 
What  has  been  done,  will  animate  many 
instances  which  wilt  be  done.  They  wi 
become  a  school  in  which  the  lesson  will 
be  taught,  how  to  accomplish  purposes 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  art,  and  how 
to  direct  exertions  of  skill  to  their  most 
desirable  ends. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  chiefly 
to  those  figures  which  were  placed  at  a 
great  height  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
and  were  to  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 
The  collection  contains  others,  less  pro- 
ininent,  perhaps  less  skilful,  but  not 
less  interesting,  because  they  represent 
tfce  most  pompous  annual  procession 
that  took  place  in  honour  of  the  Athe- 
nian Goddess.  These  could  be  seen  by 
reflected  light  only  ;  and  the  artist  de- 
pended for  tbeir  effect  on  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  extensive  mass, 
when  in  a  perfect  and  finished  state. 

Of  cottrse,  this  procession  represents 
the  dresses,    the    accoutrements,    the 
farms  and  usages  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
at  the  time  wh*n   it  was  sculptured  t  it 
is  therefore  a  school  of  antiquity,  as  well 
as  of  arU  There  are  many  other  things 
in  thiscollection,  of  which  the  same  may 
be  said ;  but,  we  must  not  suffer  the 
subject  to  incroacb  too  far  on  our  pages. 
Wiokleraan  observes,  very  justly,  that 
the  most  favourable  time  for  the  Arts  in 
Greece,  and  especially  for  Athens,  was 
the  forty  years,  during  which  Pericles 
governed  the  Republic  with  all  the  pre- 
dominance  of  royalty.     Nor  was    this 
happy  time  interrupted,  by  the  obstinate 
war  that  preceded  the  famous  contest 
for  superiority    between    Athens    and 
Sparta,  in  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad. 
Id  some  respects,  that  period  resembles 
oiir  own ;  for  the  necessity  of  exertion 
had  stimulated  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
play of  their  utmost  strength  and  re- 
sources, each  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
Valance  to  its  own  advantage*.   The  ta- 


ttipoh  on  the  itfgifi  Marbles.  I?** 

^ents  of  every  citizen  were  called  into 
Activity :  and  their  utinost  energies,  ttio-    - 
raland  personal,  were  demanded  by  the 
iurgency  of  the  time,  for  the  service  of 
their  country; 

Amidst  the  ravages  of  war,  the  Art* 
enjoyed  advantageous  intervals,  when* 
latter  the  revolution  of  ewery  four  years,, 
!tbe  Olympic  Games,    and  after  every 
three  years,  the  JUuhuuao  Games,  sua-* 
ponded  hostilities,  and  allowed  aU  the. 
youth  of  Greece,  with  every  person  of 
any  consideration,  to  travel  the  country 
without  alarm.    To  these  the  artists  e*n 
hibjted  their  works:  they  derived  ad- 
vantage  from, the  criticisms  of  the  libe- 
ral; perhaps  from  the  sarcasms  of  the 
censorious:  they  had  much  to  endure, 
no  doubt,  from  the  errors  of  ignorance; 
yet  something  they  might  learn :   th* 
cobler  who  could  not  judge  of  a  leg, 
might  criticise  a  sandal ;  and  a  foreigner, 
might  hazard  a  remark,  which   would 
have  been  ill  taken  from  a  fellow-citizen 
of  the  artist. 


Ak  length  to  a    vigorous  war  suc- 
ceeded a  peace,  which  was  celebrated 
with  almost  endless  rejoicings ;  and  now 
Phidias  astonished  enraptured   Greece 
by  the  sublimity  of  his   productions. 
Hence  Aristophanes  says,  that  Phidias 
"  was  in  alliance  with  the  Goddess  ef 
Peaces    Need  we  say,  how  nearly  our 
couutry  finds  itself  in  a  similar  situation: 
we  have  attained  a  peace,  after  a  strug- 
gle equally  arduous,  and  infinitely  more 
costly  than  that  of  the  Greeks :  aMfr 
we  emulate,  shall  we  bow  surpass  them, 
in  the  skill  of  oar  artists,  in  the  merit 
of  their  works  ?    Shall  we  more  than 
equal  the  school  of  Athenian  Phidias; 
wliose  labours  at  this  moment  excite  our 
admiration?  ' 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  to  these 
works  Athens  owes  whatever  of  remi- 
niscence attaches  to  her  renown.  Sy-* 
nesius  informs  us,  that  about  sixty  years 
after  Byzantium  had  become  the  seat  of 
the  empire,  Athens  fell  into  total  decay. 
Deprived  of  all  magnificence,  it  now. 
presented  nothing  but  the  feeblest  echo 
of  its  once  mighty  name,  and  the  wreck* 
of  Us,  once  glorious  edifices.  In  later 
a»es  so  greatly  was  it  reduced,  that  ita 
very  name  was  lost;  and  Seitines  waa\ 
the  appellation  given  to  what  was  descrw 
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bed  a*  a.  poor,  pitiful,  deserted  Tillage, 
where  Athens  had  stood,  where  once 
the  Partbenou  glittered  over  the  siu> 
rounding  plains,  and  the  Areopagus 
gave  laws,  and  administered  justice,  to 
an  extensive  dominion.  So  deeply  de- 
graded was  "  the  city,"  par  eminence  ! 
If  we  ask,  what  has  restored  it  to  any 
consideration,  what  has  led  thither  the 
learned,  the  intelligent,  the  judicious  ? 
*we  must  answer,  it  was  to  contemplate 
the  works  of  Phidias  ;  these  very  works 
which  are  now  before  us :  the  number 
of  centuries  that  had  roiled  over  them 
was  lost  in  the  mind's  eye ;  they  were 
still  fre$h  in  the  esteem  of  the  Connois- 
seur; they  still  continued  to  convert 
admiration  into  astonishment. 


tion,  now  in  England,  was  .removing,  I 

can  venture  to  say  that  the  absence  of 


We  are  to  consider  these  sculptures 
as  having  escaped  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  fanatical  Chris- 
tians. The  major  part  of  these  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  the 
plunderer  wanted  means  to  displace  aud 
transport  them ;  the  Mussulman  passed 
them  by  with  neglect  and  abhorrence. 
They  are  still  existing  documents,  in 
justification  of  antient  authors ;  and  they 
are  now  in  the  custody  of  a  nation,  not 
merely  sensible  of  their  value,  bat  dis- 
posed to  derive  all  advantages  from  the 
favourable  opportunity  they  afford  for 
the  most  improving  contemplation  and 
study. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
it  were  to  the  real  benefit  of  taste,  to  re- 
move these  figures,  from  the  place  to 
which  they  were  originally  destined. 
We  believe  that  this  question  originated 
with  those  French  .agents  at  Athens, 
who  were  commissioned  to  watch  over 
and  secure  the  possession  of  these  sculp- 
tures for  their  master,  Napoleon.  •  It  is 
certain,  that  the  French  removed  the 
first  stone  of  the  procession  some  years 
asro,  under  the  authority  of  Count 
Choiseul  Gouffier ;  and  that  sculpture 
continues  in  their  possession,  a  demon- 
strative evidence  of  the  fact.  As  to  any 
robbery  feh,  or  feared,  by  the  present 
owners  of  the  locality,  Mr.  Wilkins 
completely  meets  that  idea  :  "I  am  far 
from  joining,  says  he,  in  the  clamour 
which  has  been  unjustly  raised  against 
Lord  Elgin,  by  some  recent  travellers. 
Aa  \  resided  *t  Athens  while  the  collec- 


what  was  actually  taken  down  from  the 
Parthenon  will  scarcely  be  felt.  Had 
the  Erectheum  been  suffered  to  remain 
untouched,  hia.  J^ordship  might  have 
escaped  all  well-grQundecLcensnre,  'The 
advantages,  however,  that  we  may  conr 
fidently  expect  *o  derive  from  the.  pos- 
session of  the  collection,  are  of  too  great 
magnitude  to  permit  us  long,  to  regref 
the  loss  the  originals  have  .sustained.? 
Here  we  close  these  remarks,  trusting 
that  time  .will  more  than  verify  oup 
utmost  hopes. 

We  hsve  ajreadj  given,  the  second 
part  of  the  Committee's,  Report*  :  in  that 
paper  the  subject  of  the  Frontispiece  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  is  stated  to  be 
the  introduction  of  Minerva  to  the  as* 
aeinjrij  of  the  God*,  by  Jupiter;  we 
believe  that,  opinion,  at  present,  accepts 
as  a  figure  of  Neptune^ ,  that  wliich  had 
been  mistaken  for  'Jupiter  ;*  "and  we  ad- 
vise'whoever  may  attempt  to  restore  thm 
composition,  to  give  ample  dimensions 
to  the  Trident  of  this  Deity;  with  suffi- 
cient length  to  the  spear'  of  Minerva, 
also  ;  bq'h  of  them  rising  considerably 
above  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

Though  the  Christians  destroyed  ton* 
motive*  off  seal,  the  temples  consecrated 
to  heathen  worship,  yet  th*y  conde- 
scended to  imitate  their  construction  ahd 
their  ornaments.  Mast  of  the  churches 
built  while  the  temples  were  standing, 
have  historical  figures;  in  their  frontis- 
pieces; and  some,  as  is  well  known,  were 
loaded  with  Prophets,  Saints,  Martyrs, 
and  Kings,  in  incalculable  numbers. 

That  this  custom  of  decorating  the 
outside  of  Christian  temples  with  figures 
and  historical  sculptures,  Was  general, 
all  antiquity  shews,  and  we  have  in  tjfe 
British  Islands  abundant  testimonies.  We 
have  even  noticed  on  some  of  our  an-, 
tient  cathedrals,  heads,  and  figures,  ex- 
ecuted iu  a  styleft  not  unequal  to  these 
works  of  Phidias.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
know  of  any  composition  comparable  to 
these,  already  executed;  but,  far -is  it 
from  impossible,  thaf  such  a  work  should 
be  the  gratification  of  uq  distant  period* 
Sculpture   is  an    ornament   almost   re-. 
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etricted  to  monumental  dictions  in  the 
interior  of  our  sacred  edifices,  or  other 
public  buildings.  It  awaits  the  re* 
marks  of  candid  and  rigorous  criticism, 
for  its  direction  and  improvement.  Of 
late,  a  greater  number  of  efforts  have 
been  made,  than  formerly)  some  of 
them,  happy,  some  unhappy.  We  conr 
aider  the  style  of  the  British  school  of 
Sculpture,  as  being  as  yet,  unfixed,  un- 
settled. Some  superior  genius  wiU  cer- 
tainly rise  up,  to  give  it  that  Ume9  that 
strength,  that  stability,  that  grandeur, 
which  it  at  present  wants ;  and  these 
marbles  will  essentially  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  that  genius,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  talent,  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
eye,  to  the  powers  of  his  hand,  to  tile 
perfection  of  his  works :— what  more  can 
be  desired?  What  superior  remunera- 
tion can  the  country  request,  or  even,  we 
might  say,  can  it  conceive  ? 


T«  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed 
to  enquire,  whether  it  be  expedient  that 
the  Collection  mentioned  in  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Petition,  presented  to  the  House 
on  the  15th  day  of  February  last,  should 
be  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Public, 
and  if  so,  what  price  it  may  be  reason- 
•  able  to  allow  for  the  same, 
Consider  the  subject  referred  to  them, 

as  divided  info  four  principal  heads; 
The  first  of  which  relates  to  the  autho- 
rity by   which  this   collection    was 
acquired : 
The  second  to  the  circumstances  under 

which  that  authority  was  granted : 
The  Third  to  the  Merit  of  the  Marbles  as 
works  of  Sculpture,  and  the  import- 
ance of  making  them  Public  Property, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain  j — 
and 
The  Fourth  to  their  Value  as  objects  of 
sale ;  which  includes  the  consideration 
of  the  Expense  which  has  attended 
the  removing,  transporting,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  England. 
To  these  win  be  added  some  general 
Observations  upon  what  is  to  be  found,  in 
various  Authors,  relating  to  these  Marbles. 

I 

When  the  Earl  of  Elgiw  quitted  Eng- 
land upon  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
it  was  his  original  intention  to  make  that 
appointment  beneficial  to  the  progress  of 


the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  by  procur- 
ing accurate  drawings  and  casts  of  the  va- 
luable remains  of  Sculpture  and  Architec- 
ture scattered  throughout  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly concentrated  at  Athens. 

With  this  view  he  engaged  Signor  L«- 
sieri,  a  painter  of  reputation,  who  was  then 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, together  with  two  architects,'  two 
modellers,  and  a  ficure  painter,  whom  My. 
Hamilton  (now  Under  Secretary  of  State), 
engaged  at  Home  and  despatched  with  Lu- 
sieri,  in  the  summer  of  1800>  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Athens. 

They  were  employed  there  about  nine 
months,  from  August  1800  to  May  1801, 
without  having  any  sort  of  facility  or  ac- 
commodstion  afforded  to  them*  nor  was 
the  Acropolis  accessible  to  them,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  drawings,  except  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  fee,  which  was  ex- 
acted daily. 

The  other  five  artists  were  withdrawn  front 
Athens  in  January  1803,  but  Lusierj  has 
continued  there  ever  since,  excepting  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  our  hostilities  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

During  the  year  1800,  Egypt  Was  in  the 
power  of  the  French :  and  that  sort  of  cotf- 
tempt  and  dislike  which  has  always  cha- 
racterized the  Turkish  government  and 
people  in  their  behaviour  towards  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  prevailed  in  full 
force. 

The  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Egypt, 
and  the  expected  *  restitution  of  that  pro- 
vince to  the  Porte,  wrought  a  wonderful 
and  instantaneous  change  iu  the  disposition 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  people  to- 
warda  our  Nation.  Universal  benevolence 
and  good- will  appeared  to  take  place  of 
suspicion  and  aversion.  Nothing  was  re- 
fused which  was  asked ;  and  Lord  Eight, 
availing  himself  of  this  favourable  and  un- 
expected alteration,  obtained,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1801,  access  to  the  Acropolis  for  ge- 
neral purposes,  with  permission  to  draw, 
model,  and  remove  \  to  which  was  added* 
a  special  licence  to  excavate  in  a  particular 
place.  Lord  Elgin  mentions  in  his  evf- 
dencev  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  froth 
Athens  to  Constantinople  for  leave  to  re* 
move  a  bouse ;  at  the  same  time  remark- 
ing that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  permissions 
issuing  from  the  Porte  to  any  distant  pro- 
vinces, are  little  better  than  authorities  tp 
make  the  best  bargain  that  can  be  made 
with  the  local  magistracies.  -The  applica- 
tions upon  this  subject,  passed  in  verbal 
conversations;  but  the  warrants  or  fer- 
mauns  were  granted  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  chief  authorities  resident  at  Athens, 
to  whom  they  were  delivered,  and  in  whose 
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hands  they  remained :  so  that  your  Com- 
mittee had  no  opportunity  of  learning  from 
Lord  Elgin  himself  their  exact  tenor,  or 
of  ascertaining  in  what  terms  they  noticed, 
pr  allowed  the  displacing,  or  carrying 
•way  of  these  Marbles.  But  Dr.  Hunt, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  as  chaplain 
to  the  embassy,  has  preserved,  and  has 
now  in  his  possession,  a  translation,  of  the 
>ccorid  fcrniaan,  which  extended  the  pow- 
ers of  $e  first;  but  as  he  had  it  not  with 
Jiim  in  London,  to  produce  before  your 
Committee,  he  stated  the  substance,  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  which  was 
"  That,  in  order  to  show  their  particular 

*  respect  tq  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Bri- 
V  tain,  *bp  august  ally  of  the  Porte,  with 
"  whom' they  were  now  and  had  long  been 
"  in  the  strictest  alliance,  they  gave  to  bis 
"  Excellency  and  to  bis  Secretary,  aud  the 

*  Artists  employed  by  him,  the  most  ex- 
f  tensive  permission  to  view,  draw  and 
u  model  the  ancient  Temples  of  the  Idols, 
5'  and  the  Sculptures  upon  them,  and  to 
"  make  excavations,  and  to  take  away  any 
41  stones  that  might  appear  interesting  to 
"  them."  He  stated  further,  that  no  re- 
monstrance was  at  apy  time  madp,  nqrany 
displeasure  shown  by  tb?  Turkish  govern- 
ment, '  either  at  ^Constantinople  or  at 
Athens,  against  the  extensive  interpretation 
which  was  put  upon  this  fermauu  ;  and  al- 
though the  work  of  taking  dowu,  and  re- 
moving was  going  on  for  months,  and  even 
years,  and  was  conducted  in  the  most  pub 
lie  manner,  numbers  of"  native  labourers, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  being  fre- 
quently employed,  not  the  least  obstruction 
was  ever  interposed,  nor  the  smallest  uu- 
easiness  shown  after  the  granting  of  this 
'second  fermaun.  Amqng  the  Greek  popu- 
lation and  inhabitants  of  Athens  it  occa- 
sioned no  sort  of  <]issat|sfaction ;  but,  as 
Mr,  Hamilton,  an  eye  witness,  expresses 
it,  so  far  from  exciting  any  'unpleasant  sen- 
sation, the  people  seenjed  to  feej  it  as  the 
means'  of  bringing  foreigners'  ipfo  their 
country,  and  of  having  money  spent  among 
fhem.  Tlje  Turks  showed  a  total  ipdiffer- 
ence  and  apathy  as  to  the  preservation  of 
these  remains,  except  when.  In  a  fit  of 
"wanton  destruction  they  sometimes  carried 
their  disregard  so  far  as  to  do  mischief  by 
firing  at  them.  The  numerous  travellers 
and  admirers  of  the  Arts  committed  greater 
waste,  from  a  very  different  motive,  for 
many  of  those  who  visited  the  Acropolis 
tempted  fhe*  soldiers'  and  of  her  people 
about  the  fortress  to  bring  them  down  heads, 
legs  or  arms,  or  whatever  other  pieces  they 
could  carry  off. 

*  A  translation  of  th,e  fermaun  itself  has 
•nice  been  forwarfiedt)y  1>t,  Hv*t,  which 
U  printed  in  the  Appendi*, 


n 


Upon  the  Second  Division,  it  most  be 
premised,  that  antecedently  to  Lord  Elgix's 
departure  for  Constantinople,  he  commu- 
nicated his  intentions  of  bringing  h#m© 
casts  and  drawings  from  Athens,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  the  fine  Aria 
in  this  country,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Ore** 
ville,  and  Mr-  Dukdas,  suggesting  \a 
them  the  propriety  of  cousiclering  it  as  a  na- 
tional object,  fit  to  be  undertaken,  and 
carried  into  effect  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  that  this  recommendation  was  in  no 
degree  encouraged,  either  at  that  time  or 
afterwards. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Etc  in* 
to  the  Secretary  of  .State,  ia  January  MOftt 
that  he  considered  himself  a*  having  no 
sort  of  claim  for  his  disbumements  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  pursuits,  though  he* 
stated,  iu  the  same  despatch,  the  heavy  ex-  ' 
penseyin  which  they  bad  involved  him*  so 
as  to  make  it  extremely  inconvenient  for 
him  to  forego  any  of  the  usual  allowances 
to  which  Ambassadors  at  other  courts  were 
entitled.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted, 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  iu  this  respect 
as  acting  in  a  character  entirely  distinct 
from  his  official  situation.  But  whether 
the  Government  from  whom  be  obtained  . 
permission  did,  or  could  so  consider  him, 
is  a  question  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
£prri$ctare  and  reasoning,  in  the  absence 
and  deficiency  of  aN  positive  testimony. 
The  Turkish  ministers  of  that  day  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  persons  iu  the  world  capable 
(If  they  are  still  alive)  of  deciding  the 
doubt ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  they, 
if  it  were  possible  to  consult  them,  might 
be  unable  to  form  any  very  distinct  discri- 
mination as  to  the  character  in  considera- 
tion of  which  they  acceded  to  Lord  Elgin's 
request.  The  occasion  made  them,  be- 
yond aH  precedent,  propitious  to  whatever 
was  desired  in  behalf  of  the  En^Keh  nation ; 
they  readily,  therefore,  complied  with  all 
that  was  asked  by  Lovd  Elgiv.  Ho  wa* 
an  Englishman  of  high  rank ;  ho  was  also 
Ambassador  from  our  Court :  they  granted 
the  same  permission  to  no  other  indi- 
vidual} but  then,  as  Lord  -El«in  ob- 
serves) no  other  individual  applied  for  it  to 
the  same  extent,  nor  had  indeed  the  same* 
unlimited  means  for  carrying  such  a?  -asU 
dertakin'g  into  execution.  The.  erfpressiou 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  dtstin* 
guished  of  the  British  travellers,  who  vi- 
sited Athens  about  the  same  period,  appeal* 
to  your  Committee  to  convey  a&  corrtut  % 
judgment  as  can  bo  formed  upon  this  qneas 
tion,  which  is  incapable  of  being  aatismd- 
torfty  appelated*  apd Janata*  Ufcea  in  \kgk 
aKgregaj* 
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The  Earl  of  Abejh>een,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  whether  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  a  public  situation  was  iu  his  opi- 
nion necessary  for  accomplishing  the  remo- 
val of  these  Marbles,  answered,  that  he  did 
not  think  a  private  individual  could  have 
accomplished  the  removal  of  the  remains 
^vhirh  Lord  Elgin  obtained:  and  Doctor 
Hunt  who  had  better  opportunities  of  in- 
formation upon  this  point  than  any  other 
person  who  has  been  examined,  gave  it  as 
bis  decided  opinion,  that**  a  British  subject 
not  in  the  situation  of  Ambassador,  could 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Turki*b  Government  a  fermaun  of  such  ex- 
tensive powers." 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
■the  only  other  piece  of  Sculpture  which 
was  ever  removed  from  its  place  for  the 
purpose  of  export  was  taken  by  Mr.  Choi* 
'seul  ^outlier,  when  he  was  Ambassador 
from  France  to  the  Porte ;  but  whether  he 
did  it  by  express  permission,  or  in  some 
less  ostensible  way,  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing are  within  the  reach  of  your  Committee. 
It  was  undoubtedly  at  various  times  an 
object  with  the  French  Government  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  some  of  these  valuable 
remains,  and  it  is  probable,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
others,  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
they  might  have  been  removed  by  that  go- 
vernment from  their  original  site,  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  away,  and  secured  for 
ttiia  country  by  Lord  Elgin* 

HL 
The  Third  Part  is  involved  in  much  less 
intricacy:  and  although  in  all  matters  of 
Taste  there  is  room  for  great  variety  and 
latitude  of  opinion,  there  will  be  found 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  much  more 
uniformity  and  agreement  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  testimony  of  several 
of  the  moat  eminent  Artists  in  this  kingdom, 
who  have  beeu  examined,  rates  these  Mar- 
bles in  the  very  first  class  of  ancient  art, 
some  placing  them  a  little  above,  and 
others  very  little  below  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  the  Laocooo,  and  the  Torso  of  the 
Belvidere  They  speak  of  them  with  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm;  and  Dot  with 
standing  the  manifold  injuries  of  time  and 
weather,  aud  those  mutilations  which  they 
have  sustained  from  the  fortuitous,  or '  de- 
signed injuries  of  neglect,  or  mischief,  they 
consider  them  as  among  the  finest  models, 
end  the  most  exquisite  monuments  of  anti 
ouity.  The  general  current  of  this  portion 
of  the  evidence  makes  no  doubt  of  referring 
the  date  of  these  works  to  the  original 
building  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  de- 
signs  of  Phidias,  the  dawn  of  every  thing 


which  adorned  and  ennobled  Greece.  With 
this  estimation  of  the  excellence  of  these 
works  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
are  recommended  by  the  same  authorities 
as  highly  fit,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
form  a  school  for  study,  to  improve  our  na- 
tional taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  dif- 
fuse a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

Much  indeed  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
and  expected  from  the  general  observation 
and  admiration  of  such  distiughished  ex- 
amples. The  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries  enlightened 
by  the  discovery  of  several  of  the  noblest 
remains  of  antiquity,  produced  in  Italy  an 
abundant  harvest  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  whs  made  gigantic  advances  in  the 
path  of  Art,  as  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects.  Caught  by  the  novelty,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty,  and  enamoured  of 
the  perfection  of  those  newly  disclosed 
treasures,  they  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit 
of  antient  excellence,  and  transfused  }t 
into  their  own  compositions. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  in  the  best  of 
these  Marbles  in  how  great  a  degree  the 
close  imitation  of  Nature  is  combined  with 
grandeur  of  Style,  while  the  exact  details 
of  the  former  in  no  degree  detract  from 
the  effect  and  predominance  of  the  latter. 

The  two  finest  single  figures  of  this 
Collection  differ  materially  in  this  respect 
from  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  whit  h  may  be 
selected  as  the  highest  and  most  sublime 
representation  of  ideal  form,  and  beauty, 
which  Sculpture  has  ever  embodied,  and 
turned  into  shape. 

The  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  in- 
quiry will  be  read  with  satisfaction  aud 
interest,  both  where  it  is  immediately  con* 
nected  with  these  Marbles,  and  where  it 
branches  out  into  extraneous  observations, 
but  all  of  them  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
Antique.  A  reference  is  made  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  a  sculptor,  eminent  throughout 
Europe  for  bis  works,  who  lately  left  this 
Metropolis  highly  gratified  by  the  view  of 
these  treasures  of  that  branch  of  art,  which 
he  has  cultivated  with  so  much  success. 
His  own  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  upon 
this  subject  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Tn  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
whose  valuation  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
subsequent  page,  the  first  class  is  not  as- 
signed to  the  two  principal  statues  of  this 
Collection ;  but  be  rates  the  Metopes  in 
the  first  class  of  works  in  High  Relief,  and 
knows  of  nothing  so  fine  in  that  kind.  He 
places  also  the  Frize  in  the  first  class  of 
Low  Relief;  and  considering  a  general 
Museum  of  Art  to  be  very  desirable*  hf 
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looks  upon  such  an-  addition  to  our  Na- 
tional collection  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Arts,  aud  to  be- 
come a  very  valuable  acquisition  :  for  the 
importation  of  which  Lord  Hlgin  is  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  his  Country. 

IV. 

The  directions  of  the  House  in  the  order 
of  reference  imposes  upon  your  Commit- 
tee the  task  of  forming  and  submitting  4111 
opinion  upon  the  Fourth  Tlead,  which 
otherwise' the  scantiness  of  mpterials  for 
fixing  a  pecuniary  Value,  and  the  unwil- 
lingness, or  inability  in  those  who  are 
practically  most  conversant  in  Statuary  to 
afford  any  lights  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  rather  induced  them  to 
decline. 

The  produce  of  this  Collection,  if  it 
should  be  brought  to  8ale  in  separate  lots, 
iu  tlie  present  depreciated  state  of  almost 
every  article,  and  more  particularly  of  such 
as  are  of  precarious  and  fanciful  value, 
vrould  probably  be  much  inferior  to  what 
may  be  denominated  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  mutilated  state  of  all  the  larger 
figures,  the  want  either  of  heads  or  fea- 
tures, of  limbs  or  surface,  in  most  of  the 
Metopes,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Compartments  even  of  the  larger  Prize, 
render  this  Collection,  if  divided,  but  little 
adapted  to  serve  for  the  decoration  of 
private  houses.  It  should  therefore  be 
considered  as  forming  a  Whole, and  should 
unquestionably  be  kept  entire  as  a  School 
of  Art,  and  a  Study  for  the  formation  of 
Artists.  The  competitors  in  the  market, 
if  it  should  be  offered  for  sale  without  sepa- 
ration, could  not  be  numerous.  Some  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  added  to  such 
of  the  gre»t  Galleries  or  national  Institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  as 
may  possess  funds  at  the  disposal  of  their 
directors  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  only  pur- 
chasers. 

It  is  not  however  reasonable  nor  becom- 
ing the  liberality  of  Parliament  to  with- 
hold upon  this  account,  whatever,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  may  He  deemed  a 
just  and  adequate  price ;  And  more  parti- 
cularly iu  a  case  where  Parliament  is  left 
to  fix  its  own  valuation,  and  no  specific 
sum  is  demanded,  or  even  suggested  by  the 
Party  who  offers  the  Collection  to  the 
Public. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  money  expended 
in  the  acquisition  of  any  commodity  is  not 
neceaarily  the  measure  of  its  real  value. 
The  sum  laid  out  iu  gaining  possession  of 
two  articles  of  the  s*rne  intrinsic  worth, 
may,   and   often  does  vary  considerably. 


In  making  two  excavations,  for  instance, 
of  equal  magnitude,  and  labor,  a  broken 
Bust  or  some  few  Fragments  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  one,  and  a  perfect  Statue 
in  the  other.  The  first  cost  of  the  broken 
Bust  aud  of  the  entire  Statue  would  in  that 
case  be  the  same  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
•aid  that  the  value  is  therefore  equal.  Iq 
the  same  manner,  by  the  loss,  or  detention 
of  a  Ship,  a  great  charge  may  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  original  outgoing  exces- 
sively enhanced  :  but  the  value  to  the 
buyer  will  iu  no  degree  be  affected  by 
these  extraneous  accidents.  Supposing 
agiiin,  Artists  to  have  been  engaged  at 
considerable  salaries  during  a  large  period 
in  which  they  could  do  little  or  nothing, 
the  first  cost  would  be  burdensome  in  this 
case  also  to  the  employer,  but  those  who 
bought  would  look  only  at  the  value  of  the 
article  in  the  market  where  it  might  be 
exposed  to  sale,  without  caring,  or  inqui- 
ring how,  or  at  what  expense  it  was 
brought  thither. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
thirteen  other  Metopes  had  been  bought 
at  the  Custon  House  sale  at  the  same  price 
which  that  of  Mr.  Choiseul  Gouffier 
fetched,  it  could  never  be  said,  that  the 
value  of  them  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  pounds  a  piece. 

It  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
seller  should  endeavour  fully  to  reimburse 
himself  for  all  expenses,  and 'to  acquire  a 
profit  also,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so,  whenever  the  disbursements 
lisve  exceeded  the  fair  money  price  of  that 
which  he  has  to  dispose  o\\ 

Your  Commiltce  refer  to  Lord  Elgin's 
evidence  for  the  large  ami  heavy  charges 
which  have  attended  the  formation  of  this 
Collection,  aud  the  placing  of  it  in  its 
present  situation  ;  which  amount,  from 
1799  to  January  1803,  to  £64,440,  inclu- 
ding £23/240  for  the  interest  of  money  ; 
and  according  to  a  supplemental  account, 
continued  from  1803,  to  18 16,  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £74,000,  including  the  same  sum 
for  interest. 

All  the  papers  which  are  in  his  posses- 
sion upon  this  subject,  including-*  journal 
of  about  90  pages,  of  the  daily  expenses  pf 
his  principal  artist  Lusieri  'from  1803  to  the 
close  of  1814)  who  still  remains  in  his  em- 
ployment at  Athens,  together  with  the  ac- 
count current  of  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Malta, 
(from  Aprii  1807,  to  May  1811)  have  been 
freely  submitted  to  your  Committe;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  inspection 
of  those  accounts,  confirmed  also  by  other 
testimony,  that  the  disbursements  were 
very  considerable 5  but  supposing  them  to 
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reach  the  full  sum  at  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated, your  Couunitlee  do  npt  hesitate  to 
.express  their  opinion,  that  they  a  (ford  no 
just  criterion  of  the  vahje  of  the  Collection, 
and  therefore  most  not  be  taken  at  a  just 
"frasis  for  estimating  it, 

Two  valuation $,  and  only  two  in  detail, 
Jiave  been  laid  before  your  Committee, 
which  are  printed  j  differing  most  widely 
in  the  particulars,  and  in  the  total ;  that  of 
>fr.  Payne  Knight,  amounting  to  £25,000, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  \o  £60,800. 

The  only  other  sum  mentioned  as  a  mo- 
ney price,  is  iu  the  evidence  of  the  Earl. 
of  A  beep  ken,  who  named  £35,000,  as  a 
tort  of  conjectural  estimate  of  the  whole, 
without  entering  hito  particulars. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  of  prices 
quoted  in  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  evidence, 
.the  sums  paid  for  other  celebrated  Marbles 
deserve  to  be  brought  uuder  the  notice  of 
the.  Hpnse* 

The  Town  ley  Collection,  which  was 
|*irchased  for  the  British  Museum,  in  June 
1&05,  for  fsiO.OQO,  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  with 
tome  variety  of  opinion  as  to  its  intrinsic 
value ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  the 
principal  Sculptures  in  that  Collection, 
that  they  were  in  excellent  condition  with 
.the  surface  perfect;  a.ud  where  injured, 
they  were  generally  well  restored,*  and 
perfectly  adapted  for  the  decoration,  and 
almost  for  the  ornamental  furniture  of  a 
private  house*  as  they  were  indeed  disposed 
fcy  Mr  Town  ley  in  his  life  time. 

hi  what  proportion  the  state  o/  mutila- 
tion in  which  the  Elg;n  Marbles  are  left* 
'and  above  all  the  corrosion^  of  much  of  the: 
am-faee  by  weather  reduce  their  value,  it  is 
difficult  precisely  to  ascertain)  but  it  may 
unquestionably  be  affirmed  in  the  words  of 
Due  of  the  Sculptors  examined  (w bo  rates 
these  Works  in  the  ^ighest  class  of  Art) 
that  "the  Townleyan  Marbles  being  en- 
tire, are,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  two :  but  that  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  as  possessing  that  matter 
/  which  Artists  moat  require,  claim  a  higher 
consideration.1* 

The  jEgina  Marbles  which  are  also  re- 
ferred to,  and  were  well  known  to  one  of 
•the  Members  of  your  Comaiittee,  who  was 
iu  treaty  to  .purchase  them  for  the  British 
■Museum,  sold  for  £0,000,  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria,  which  was  less  than  the 
British  Government  had  directed  to  be  of- 
fered, after,  a  prior  negotiation  Tor  obtain- 
iitg'theni  had  failed}  their  real  value  how- 
ever was  supposed  not  to  exceed* £4,000,  at 
which  Lusieii  estimated  them.  They  are 
described?  a*  valuable  in  point  of  remote,  ao* 


tiquity,  and  curious  in  that  respect,  but  of 
no  distinguished  merit  as  specimens  of  scnlp- 
ture,  their  style  being  what  is  usually  called 
Etruscan,  and  older  than  the  asje  of  Phidias. 
The  Marbles  at  Phigalja,  in  Arcadia, 
have  lately  been  purchased  for  the  Museum 
at  the  expence  of  £15,000,  increased  by  a 
very  nmjtvourable  exchange  to  £  19,000 
a  sum  which  your  Committee,  after  inspect* 
iug  them,  venture  to  consider  as  more  than 
equal  to  their  value. 

It  U  true  that  an  English  gentleman,  con- 
cerned in  discovering  them,  was  ready  ta 
give  the  same  sum ;  and  therefore  no  sort  of 
ccoiure  can  attach  on  those  who  purchase^ 
them  abroad,  for  our  national  gallery,  with- 
out any  possible  opportunity  of. viewing  ano\ 
examining  the  sculpture,  but  knowing  them 
only  from  t^e  sketches  which  were  sent 
over,  and  tbe  place  where  they  were  djmj 
up,  to  be  undoubted  and  authentic  remains 
of  Greek  artists  of  the  best  time. 

When  the  first  offer  was  made  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Elgin  to  Mr.  Perceval,  of  put-, 
ting  the  Public  in  possession  of  this  Collec- 
tion,'Mr.  Long,  a  Member  of  your  Com- 
mittee, was  authorized  by  Mr.  Perceval 
to  acquaint  Lord  Elgin,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to,  propose  to  Parliament  to  purchase 
it  for  £30,000,  provided  Lord  Elgin  should 
make  out,  to  tbe  satisfaction-  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
expended  so  much  yi  acquiring  an$  |(U>«; 
porting  \U 

Lord  Elgin  declined  this  proposal,  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  him  in  his  evidence : 
and  until  the  month  of  June  1815,  no  fur- 
ther step  was  taken  on  either  side  ;  but  at 
that  time  a  petition  was  presented,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  the  House,  which, 
owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  Session, 
was  not  proceeded  upon.  Eighty  additional 
cases  have  been  received  since  1811,  the 
contents  of  which,  enumerated  in  Mr.  Ha«< 
milton's  evidence,  now  form  a  part  of  the 
Collection.  Tbe  Medals  afso,  of  which  tbe 
value  is  more  easily  defined,  were  •not  in- 
cluded in  tbe  proposal  made  to  Mr,  Pe** 
ceval. 

Against  these  augmentations  must  be  set 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  which  ta 
unquestionably  not  inconsiderable,  between 
the  present  time,  and  the  year  1811 ;  "a 
cause  or  consequence  of  which  is  the  depre-> 
ciation  of  evety  commodity,  either  of  ne- 
cessity, or  fancy,  which  is  brought  to  sale. 
Your  Committee  therefore,  'do  not  think; 
that  they  should  be  justified,  in  behalf  of 
tbe  Public,  if  they  were  to  recommend  to 
the  House  any  extension  of  Mr,  Perceval*s 
offer  to  a  greater  amount  than  £6,000,  an4t 
under  all  the  Qiroumstaiiccs  that  they  bm 
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endeavoured  to  bring  under  the  %icw  of  the 
tiouse,  tliey  judge  thirty -five  thousaud 
pounds  to  be  a  reasonable  aud  sufficient 
price  for  this  Collection. 

Your  Committee  observing,  that  by  the 
Act  45  Geo.  lit.,  c  187,  for  vesting  the 
Town  leva*  collection  in  the  Trustees  of 
.the  British  Museum,  §  4,  the  -proprietor  of 
that  Collection,  Mr, Townlby  Standish, 
was  added  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  consider  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (and 
his  heirs  being  Eabxs  of  Elgin,)  as 
equally  entitled  to  the  same  distinction,  and 
recommend  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
to  that  effect,  if  it  should  be  necessary  that 
an  Act  should  pass  for  transferring  his  Col- 
lection to  the  public. 

Annexed  it  a  bode  of  Evidence,  derived 
from  emr  meet  eminent  Virtvo*i%  Artiet*, 
emd  Professors :  with  statements  of  costsy 
valuations y  ire. '         


Athtnwisia,  or.  Remarks  on  'he  To- 
pography and  Buildings  of  Athene*  By 
W.  Wilkin*;  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp. 
«90-  Murray,  London.  1816. 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett  certainly 
liad  the  honour  of  bringing  the  British 
public  acquainted  with  antient  Athens  ; 
for,  the  descriptions  of  that  city  which 
were  extant  before  their  work  appeared, 
principally  those  of  Mr.  Vernon  and  Sir 
George  Wheler,  were  composed  by 
travellers  very  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  necessary  to  guide  their 
judgment.  Nevertheless,  Stuart  and 
Revett  being  the  first  of  their  class, 
though  able  men,  were  imperfectly  in- 
formed on  many  things;  they  had  few 
opportunities  of  obtaining  cocrected  no- 
tions from  that  canvassing-  of  proposi- 
tions and  opinions,  which  among  men  of 
liberal  minds  is  one  of  the  surest  paths 
to  truth.  Their  pursuits,  at  Athens, 
were  interrupted ;  and  though  they  did 
much,  yet  they  left  much  for  their  suc- 
cessors to  do. 

There  was  in  their  time  no  succession 
of  English  travellers  at  Athens;  and 
certainly,  there  was  no  English  tavern 
opened*  nor  the  prospect  within  credible 
distance  of  such  an  establishment,  which 
later  years  have  witnessed.  Later  years 
have  also'  witnessed  a  rivalship  between 
nations,  and  among  artists  of  the  same 
nation,  as  well  as  between  gentlemen 
who  have  enjoyed  in  their  visits  oppor- 
tunities which  woulrt  have  highly  grati- 
fied Stuart  ajid  Revett. 


We  cannot,  therefore,  but  accept 
with  pleasure  the  accounts  of  later  tra- 
vellers, as  Dr.  Clarke,  aud  Mr.  Hob- 
house  ;  to  which  we  add  %lr.  Wilkins, 
who  resided  in  Athens,  in  the  year 
1802.  As  a  professional  man,  we  ex- 
pect from  him  professional  information ; 
and  though  we  may  not  always  adopt 
his  opinion,  yet  on  many  points,  we 
confess  a  hesitation  whether  we  ought 
not  to  adopt  it. 

We  pass  with  slight  notice,  the  first 
of  these  Essays,  "  On  the  Origin  of 
Grecian  Architecture/ '  which  the  wrir 
ter,  following  the  beaten  track,  derives 
wholly  from  Egypt ;  (without  enquiring 
whence  the  Egyptians  derived  their 
principles  and  practice)  to  examine 
the  second,  "  on  the  plaji  of  Athens.*' 
And  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
contains '  arguments  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, whether  same  of  these  cele- 
brated Ruins  have  not  hitherto  beet 
misnamed.  It  is  every  way  most  likely 
that  the  least  antient  structures  should 
he  now  in  the  best  condition  ;  and  con* 
sequently,  we  incline  with  Mr.  W.  to 
accent  Stuart's  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  for 
that  of  ilerodes-Atticus,  built  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  (the  second  century 
of  A.VD.)— the  Teal  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
a  structure  of  the  same  form,  being  seve- 
ral ages  older.  To  whatever  was  the 
fate  of  the  city — and  it  has  experienced 
frequent  vicissitudes, — the  more  antient 
edifices  were  certainly  most  exposed.  It 
was  twice  burnt  by  the  Persians,destroyed 
by  Philip  of  Macedpn,  nearly  levelled 
with  the  ground  by  Sylla,  ravaged  by 
the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
stript  by  Alaric,  of  whatever  was  valu- 
able; and  repeatedly  besieged  oy  the 
Turks,  and  the  Venetians,  in  later  ages, 
and  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder; 
from  which  it  has  greatly  suffered. 

It  is  trne,  nevertheless,  that  the  most 
antient  structures  continue  to  be  the  most 
interesting :  they  were  most  strongly  and 
carefully  executed,  in  the  tirst  instance; 
and  they  retain  their  character  of  supe- 
riority. 

When  Thesens  had  cleared  the  adja- 
cent seas  from  pirates,  he  made  Athens 
tji.e  .metropolis  of  the  country :  he  placed 
there  the  courts  of  justice,  for  the  whole 
dominion,  the  most  splendid  religiouis 
ceremonies,  the   public   treasury,    k&. 
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This  naturally  encreased  the  population ; 
and,  equally  naturally,  attracted  by  the 
commerce  of  the  district,  the  new  Settlers 
occupied  that  side  of  the  city  nearest  to 
the  ports.  The  fable  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Minerra  and  Neptune  for  the 
patronage  of  the  city,  shews,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  export  trade  and  mari- 
time power  were  no  less  popular  among 
the  Athenians  than  the  labours  of  Agri- 
culture, and  home  production.  They 
held  divided  sway,  till  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  profound  statesmen  decided  against 
a  too  extensive  foreign  .  commerce  :  in 
other  words,  the  olive  of  Minerva  pre- 
Tailed  over  the  Sea-horse  (Ship)  of 
Neptune. 

Athens  was  about  five  miles  from  the 
$ea,  of  which  it  commanded  a  view ;  it 
^rns  therefore  secure  fruin  surprize  by 
roving"  bands  of  sea-robbers.  It  was 
seated  on  a  rock  accessible  on  one  side 
only  ;  it  was  therefore  safe,  with  tolera- 
ble vigilance,  from  sudden  ravages  by 
enemies  from  the  interior.  This  rock  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in 
height  ;  about  nine  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand, in  length.  As  the  city  spread  it- 
self below,  and  around  this  centre,  the 
rock  became  more  peculiarly  sacred,  or 
it  least,  it  was  gradually  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit its  sacredness  more  effectually. 
And  yet,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  whole  surface  of  this  rock  were  oc- 
cupied with  public  buildings,  only. — 
tyere  there  no  inferior  dwellings  for 
officers,  guards,  priests,  attendants, 
&c.  &c.  ?  And  bow  were  these  ar- 
ranged ?  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
these  questions,,  and  in  some  measure 
to  answer  them,  before  we  caji  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety  of  some  things 
extremely  interesting  to  the  curious. 
For  instance,  the  Panathenaic  proces- 
sion sculptured  on  the  cell  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  was  divided ;  and  the 
figures  on  part  of  it  are  represented  as 
going  down  one  side  of  the  Temple  to 
the  entrance,  while  the  other  part  goes 
down  the  other  side : — was  this  the 
fact  ?  we  appreheud  it  was ;  whether, 
to  afford  a  spectacle  to  visitors  on  both 
sides  of  the  Temple  •:  or  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  the  narrowness  of 
the  street,  or  streets. 

Something    equally    uncontroulable 
placed  awry   the  Temple  of  Ere  c  the  us 


and  Pandrosos :— while  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  and  the  Propylea,  or  Entrance 
Gates,  stand  east  and  west,  this  temple, 
one  of  the  most  .sacred,  as  containing 
the  salt  water  fountain,  produced  by 
Neptune,  together  with  the  divine  olive 
tree,  produced  by  Minerva, — this  temple 
ranges  with  no  cardinal  point,  and  con- 
sequently, it  conforms  to  no  general  ar- 
rangement. The  inference,  naturally, 
is,  that  a  want  of  regularity  pervaded 
the  whole  Acropolis,  or  Citadel ;  and 
that  the  oblique  aspects  of  some  of 
these  buildings,  in  reference  to  others, 
was  concealed  by  intervening  habita- 
tions :  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
whole,  as  a  whole.  —       ■    • 

These  habitations,  if  conjecture  may 
be  relied  on,  were  mean  enough ;  and 
the  inference  is,  that  how  .magnificent 
soever  the  public  buildings  might  be, 
the  private  dwellings  were  bat  feeble 
structures. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  poMio 
Treasury,  Opisthodomos  (which  Mr.  W. 
is  the  first,  we  believe,  to  distinguish, 
accurately,  from  the  back  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva),  with  its  doable 
walk,  would  have  left  some  traces  sf  its 
existence.  This,  having  never  bees 
looked  for,  as  a  separate  building,  is 
one  article  respecting  which  we  must 
wait  for  further  discoveries,  if  Mr.  W, 
be  correct.  And  further :  the  absence 
of  all  ruins  of  public  buildings  from 
the  hill  now  generally  marked  as  the 
the  Areopagus,  justifies  some  suspi- 
cion of  the  accuracy  of  that  appella- 
tion :  and  we  know,  that  Wbeler  fixed 
on  the  ruins  now  called  the  Pnyx,  the 
place  of  public  assembly  of  the  people, 
as  those  of  the  Areopagus.  Might  not 
the  same  place  serve,  as  the  Gttildballg 
of  our  cities  do,  for  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  places  of  general  meeting  for  the 
citizens,  also  ? — yet  the  Pnyx  seems  to 
have  been  lately  examined  and  ascer- 
tained with  great  diligence,  by  Uxi 
Aberdeen. 

What  Athens  was  we  most  despair  of 
learning  satisfactorily,  though  we  ap- 
prehend much  additional  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  question ;— what  Alheot 
still  »,  will  ere  long  be  equally  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  enquiring  generations* 
Not  all  the  temples  delineated  and  en- 
graved by  Stuart  are  now  standing  i  afid 
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•as  the  Turks,  on  principle,  replace  no- 
thing,  but  sutler  every  thing  to  be  de- 
stroyed, there  is  every  probability  that 
in  a  few  years  more,  other  monuments, 
Still  standing,  will  disappear  also,  till 
little  remains  of  this  venerable  city,  but 
the  name.  Before  that  time  arrives, 
We  hope  that  our  researches  will  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  ;  and 
that  doubts  now  existing  will  be  com* 
aJetely  removed. 

In  his  "  Plan  of  Athens,"  Mr.  W. 
endeavours  to  traee  the  ronte  pursued 
by  Pausanias.  If  we  mistake  not,  that 
traveller  has  minuted  down  his  daily  ex- 
cursions yh>m  his  lodging  in  the  city,  as 
a  fixed  point;  as  a  modern  traveller 
would  do  4  and^  consequently,  to  obtain 
the  true  key  to  his  remarks,  the  terms 
right-band  and  left-hand,  &c.  must  be 
taken  with  such  a  reference. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Pausa- 
nias wholly  omits  the  Pnyx  in  his  ac- 
count: yet,  that  structure  is  certainly 
more  antient  than  the  time  of  that  tra- 
veller :  could  he  omit  the  Guildhall  of 
the  city  ?  It  seems  to  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible :  but  he  might  describe  it  under  a 
different  name.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  omits  to  mention  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  although  he  notices  the  enclo- 
sure around  it. '  No  man  of  an  enquiring 
mind  could  forbear  from  inserting  some 
mention  of  a  temple  so  sacred  in  his 
note-book;  unless  there  were  at  that 
time,  as  there  are  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries now,  descriptions  of  the  principal 
curiosities  ready  made,  and  procurable 
at  a  small  price.  These  Pausanias  might 
collect,  but  fail  of  his  intention  to  in- 
sert them  in  his  narrative,  , 

Mr.  W.  closely  examines  the  buildings 
in  the  Acropolis ;  and  his  observations 
on  the  influence  of  the  height,  in  regu- 
lating the  proportions  of  structures,  are 
judicious.  His  opinion  assigns  a  much 
lower  degree  of  merit  to  the  sculptures, 
which  form  the  subject  of  a  former  ar- 
ticle, than  the  most  accomplished  of  our 
artists  have  expressed.  Certainly,  all 
are  not  of  equal  merit ;  and  the  Great 
Master  who  conceived  there  trusted  to 
the  general  result  of  the  whole  mass,  in 
the  place  he. had  assigned  to  it ;  and  in 
this  whole  be  included  those  numerous 
enrichments  and  finishings,  mostly  of 
bronze,  bat  some,  as  Mr.  W.  thinks,  of 


gilding , -by  which  these  figures  wera 
relieved,  by  which  many  space's  now 
vacant,  were  filled  up,  and  many  ac- 
tions now  scarcely  intelligible,  were  coin* 
pleted. 

Ornaments  of  this  nature  were  com* 
moo  in  almost  all  the  temples  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  aid  of  painting,  staining,  and 
gilding,  of.  the  marbles,  was  called  in 
to  promote  the  general  effect;  an  ex- 
cess of  decoration,  surely,  which  mast 
be  deemed  repulsive  to  good  taste. 
While,  therefore,  we  rejoice  that  out 
country  possesses  these  most  precious1 
monuments  of  human  skill,  which  have 
ennobled  their  age  and  their  master,  we* 
readily  sanction  the  cautions  proper  to 
prevent  that  excess,  against  which  ge- 
nuine art  has  frequently  struggled  ia* 
vain. 

It  is  by  reference  to  such  painting, 
that  Mr.  W.  accounts  for  an  error  of 
Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  marbles  of 
Hadrian's  magnificent  Pantheon  asPAry- 
giany  rather  than  Penteiican ;  i.  e.  the 
marks  end  veinings  of  the  Phrygian 
marble,  were  painted.  He  observes,  that 
instances  of  painted  frets,  or  meanders; 
and  other  ornaments  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke  has  confirmed  this  ob- 
servation, by  producing  instances  from 
temples,  in.  other  parts  of  Greece,  of  va- 
rious ornaments,  placed  in  the  .  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  building* 
being  painted;  whereas,  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  W.  were   concealed.—-* 

Mr.  W.  is  aware  of  other  errors  ill 
Vitruvius,  but  these  he  ascribes  to  mis- 
takes in  transcription :  some  of  theni 
are  very  gross,  and,  contrary  to  truth, 
Nor  are  these  the  only  obligation^  under 
which  the  author  has  hid  the  study  ot 
antiquities. 

'  A  very  learned  translation  and  expla- 
nation, of  an  inscription  that  records 
the  finishings  wanted  by  one  of  the  tem- 
ples in  the  Acropolis,  concludes  this 
volume :  we  recommend  it  to  the  editors 
of  the  new  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek 
Thesaurus,  as  none  but  an  architect 
could  have  furnished  the  means  of  un* 
derstaoding  the  technical  .  terms  em- 
ployed ;  and  not  every  architect  has 
skill  sufficient  in  the  language  tp  con- 
tribute explanations  of  an  inscription 
that  dates  mere  than  four  hundred  years 
prior  to  tbs  Christian  aera. 
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The  expectations  which  Mr.  Hogg's 
progressive  excellence  has  awakened  in 
the  public,  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
the  present  performance.  Mador  of 
the  Moor  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most 
regular  and  finished  of  all  his  produc- 
tions ;  the  versification,  though  chiefly 
in  that  difficult  stanza,  the  Spenserian, 
is  easy  and  polished,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a  rapidity  which  carries  the 
reader  along  with  it,  and  effectually, 
prevents  bis  attention  from  flagging; 
while  the  images  brought  before  his 
♦yes  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  it,  are 
touched  with  an  accuracy  and  spirit 
that  proclaim  them  to  be  drawn  after 
nature.  There  is  a  song  in  the  moun- 
tain dialect  of  Scotland  which  must 
have  been  taught  our  poet  by  the  fairies 
themselves ;  except  by  the  Bard  of 
Avon,  never  before  were  their  cbarac- 
.  teristic  offices  and  feelings  so  exqui- 
sitely expressed.  Unfortunately,  its 
beauties  catf  only  be  guessed  at  by  the 
"  Southrons'* ;  who  will  vaiuly  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  meaning  of  such 
poetry  as 

<*  There  watt  aneauld  esxyl  woait  in  yoo  howe, 
Lemedon  !  lemedon .'  eydenlilMu  !    (woo, 

Bbface  was the  geire,  and  his  hayre  was  .the 
Sing  Ho .'  Ro  !  Gillan  of  Atkmhm  ! 

Bat  och  I  qofaan  the  mure  getis  his  etierlet 
gray,  &c,  [and  the  day,  &c 

Qubaa  the  gloamyng  ties  (Uuchtit  the  nychte 

Quhan  the  crawia  hmif  flowin  to  the  greinwode 
-    scbaw. 

And  the  kydde  bes  Met  owr  theLsmraer  Iaw  ; 

Quhan  the  dewe  hea  layde  the  klniver  asleep, 

And  the  gowio  hes  fosidit  hir  buddis-'to  sleep ; 

QahdQ  uotche  is  herde  bat  the  merlinis  mene— 

Och !  than  that  gyre  caryl  is  neuir  his  lene! 

We  wish  not  however  to  frighten  our 
readers ;  there  is  only  *  the  harper's 
somj '  written  in  this  Caledonian  doric 
mood ;  and  through  that  they  may  ma- 
nage to  get,  with  the  aid  of  Jamison  and 
Pinkerton.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
beautiful  address  to  the  Taj : 


M*it>roftheM*or.    ByJ.&fg*  %  P*** 

«  Then  Qaeesef.CaledeadaV«miirtnia  floods. 
Theme  of  S  thousand  gifted  Bards  of  yore, 
Majestic  wanderer  of  the  wilds  and  woods, 
That  lovest  to  circle  cliff  and  mountain 
boar,  [roar. 

And  with  the   winds  to  mix  thy  kindred 
Startling  the  shepherd  of  the  Grampian  glen.  • 
Rich  are  the  vales  that  bound  thy  ouStem 
shore, 
And  lair  thy  upland  dales  to  human  ken; 
But  scarcely  are  thy  springs,  known  In  the  sons 

of  men. 
O  that  some  spirit  at  the  midnight  noon 

Aloft  would  bear  me,  middle  space,  to  see 
Thy  thousand  branches  gleaming  to  the  moon, 
By  shadowy  hi  it,  gray  rock,  and  fairy  lea  j 
Thy  gleesome  elves  disporting  merrily 
In  glimmering  circles  by  the  lonely  dell, 

Or  by  the  sacred  fount,  or  haunted  tree. 
Where  bow*d  the  saint  as  hoary  legends  tell. 
And  Superstition's  last,  wild,,  thrilling  risieas 
dwell! 

The  scenery  and  characteristics  of  the 
Tay  are  beautifully  described,  bat  w* 
must  be  sparing  of  loog  extracts  in  a 
poem  which  like  this  tempts  as  to 
select  from  every  page.  The  first  Canto 
is  entitled  the  Hunting—and  is  fall  of 
bustle,  with  all  the  animation  of  the 
chase;    the  Kinjg  of  Scotland  with   a' 


train  of  Nobles,  is  introduced  among  the 
"  Athol  mountains  blue,"  and  the  in- 
cidents which  spring  out  of  the  expedi- 
tion are  in  part  taken  from  the  Scottish 
annals  of  the  14th  century* 
"  Where'er  the  chase  to  dell,  or  valley  near'd, 

There  lor  the  royal  train,  the  least  wa»  laid; 
There  was  the  monarch's  light  pavilion  rear'd* 

There  vow*d  the  wine,  and  much  in  glee 
was  said 
Of  lady*s  form,  and  blooming  mountain  maid; 
And  many  a  fair  was  toasted  to  the  brim  : 

But  Knight  and  'Squire  a  languishing  be- 
trayed [woods  dim ! 
When  one  was  named,  who's  eye  made  dia- 
The  king  look'd  sad  and  sigh'd!  no  sleep  that 
night  for  him! 

The  sport  is  interrupted  by  a  mist 
which  lasts  three  days,  daring  which 
time  the  monarch  steals  away,  his  cour- 
tiers know  not  whither,  and  very  wisely 
sre  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
The  dispersing  of  the  mist  restores  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase;  and,  upon  saflj- 
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iog  forth  again)  the  Nobles  find  the 
king  upon  the  summit  of  Ben  Glow, 
read j  to  take  his  share  iu  the  toils  of 
the  day,  which  are  described  with  all 
the  truth  and  fidelity  of  nature.  Resting1 
from  their  fatigues,  the  party  are  en-* 
tertained  by  the  king's  harp^r^-* 

That  evening  called  to  ting,  be  framed  a  lay,— 
A  lay  of  such  mysterious  tendency 

It  stole  the  listeners'  reasoning  powers  away  \ 
They  dreamed  not  that  they  lay  in  Moors  of 

Dee,' 
Bat  in  some  fairy  isle  amid  toe  sea* 

lowell  did  Ainey  mould  her  visions  Vain  i 

As  we  have  already  spoken  in  terms 
of  warm  approbation  respecting  the 
Harper's  lay,  we  need  only  say,  now, 
that  the  nature  of  the  theme  awakening 
solemn  thoughts  in  some  of  the  party, 
the  conversation  begins  to  turn 
tt  On  gospel  faith,  and  superstitious  spell,H 
which  the  others  ridicule,  and  prophane, 
*  And  words  were  said  unfitting  bards  to  tell.1' 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger  of  reverend  aspect  and 
mysterious  air*  whose  appearance  ex- 
actly answers  "  to  the  old  carl  of  whom 
the  minstrel  song  J"  each  one  waits  in 
breathless  expectation  the  result ; 
11  At  length  to  Scotland's  Monarch  rose  his  look, 

On  whom  he  beckon'd  with  commanding 
mien  J 
With  manner  that  denial  would  hot  brook ; 

Then  gliding  forth  be  paused  upon  the  green. 

What  the  mysterious  messeng-jr  could  mean 
Jfa  one  would  risk  conjecture  5  all  were  still. 

la  converse  close,  the  two  were  lingering 


Across  the  lea,  and  down  beside  the  rill, 
fhen  seem'd  to  vanish  both  in  shadow  of  the 
Ml." 
Nine  days  the  King  remains  away, 
and  then  returning  to  his  court,  he 
learned  that  his  Nobles  on  the  night 
be  left  them  had  been  mysteriously 
•lain,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
Whed  to  scorn  the  power  of  heaven. 
With  this  solemn  occurrence  the  first 
canto  closes,  in  a  strain  of  correspondent 
•adness,  and  in  our  poet's  skilful  hands 
the  rude  traditions  of  former  ages  as- 
•urne  all  the  interest  and  dignity  of  his- 
ttncalfacfe 


The  second  canto  opens  W 
so  true  to  life,  that  we  must 
to  our  readers. 


£" 


"  That  time  there  lived  upon  t(^ 

A  tnan  of  right  angaioly  courtesy? '~~~ 
Yet  he  was  ardent  in  hi*  froward  way, 

And  honest  at  a  Highlander  may  be. 

He  was  not  man  of  rank,  nor  mean  degree* 
And  loved  his  spouse;  and  child,  aj  such  bet 
came  j 

Yet?  oft  would  fret,  and  wrangle  irefulTc, 
Fastening  on  them  df  every  ill  the  blame  ; 
Nor  list  the  load  defence  of  his  upyieUing  * 
dame. 

She  was  unweetiug,  pi  amp,  and  fair  to  see ) 
Dreadless  of  ills  she  ne'er  before  had  seen  5 
Full  of  blithe  jollimeut  and  boisterous  glee  : 

Yet  was  bar  home    not    well  bedtgnt  or 
Clean  $ 

For,  like  the  most  of  all  her  sex,  t  ween, 
Much  she  devised,  but  little  did  couclude  j  ' 

Much  toil  was  lost  as  if. it  ne'er  had  been. 
Her  tongue  was  fraught  with  matter  won* 
derous  crude,  (loud* 

And*  in  her  own  defence,  most  rotable  and . 

A  scolding  wife  is  the  chronic   rheu- 
matism to  which  a  high  lander,  's  life    is 
peculiarly  subject;   perhaps   the.  f re- ' 
quemt  instances   of  suffering  from   it, 
which  may  have  fallen  under  our  Moan-, 
tain  Bard's  immediate  observation,  jus- 
tify him  -to  himself,  for  the  sly  inuendos* 
which  he  throws  out   against  the  fair 
sex  }  in  the  very  spirit  of  Dan  Chancer/' 
But  he  redeems  himself  in  the  daughter 
of  this  wrangling  pair,  who  is  described 
blooming   as   the  flowers  around  her,- 
pure  as   the  dews  in  which  they  art 
bathed,  and  playful  as  the  lamb  that 
sports  among  them.      Her  charms  hav« 
subjugated  hex  liege-Ion),  aud,  betrothed , 
to  him,  she  overlooks  the  disparity  of  his 
years,  and  the  faults  of  his  disposition,* 
resigned  to  her   parents*  will,  and   not. 
of  a  temperament  which  loves  to   dwell 
on  the   possibility   of  evil;  coquet  ish, 
beautiful,  and  gay,  she  reigus  among 
her  wooers,  trot  not  long  is  she  to  re- 
tain her  indifference  ;  about  the  time  of 
the  mist  which  had  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hunting  party,  the  heart 
of  Ha  Moore:  is  destined  to  begin  its 
trials. 
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*  The  day  was  wet,  the  mint  wan  on  the  moor, 
R(  sted  from  labour  Kasbandmao  and  maid  ; 
There  came  a  stranger  to  Kincrai*y's  door 
Of  goodly  form,  in  minstrel  garb  urray'd: 
Of  braided  silk  his  buiUiment  was  made  : 
Short  the  entrratance  be  required  to  stay  ! 
He  toned    his  viol,    and  with    vch'mence 
play'd; 
If  istress  and  menial,  maid  and  matron  gray, 
Soon  mix'd  were  on  the  floor,  aud  frisk'd  in 
wild  affray." 
'  The  confusion  into   which    this   mis- 
cbief-loving  minstrel  throws  Kincragy's 
household,  with  the  anger  of  his  unwil- 
ling host   is   admirably  described,  and 
scenes  take  place,  which  would  well  em- 
ploy the  pencil  of  our  modem  Hogarth— 
"  When  sapper  on  the  ashen  board  was  set.** 
His  angry  looks    are   however    un- 
heeded ;  "  the  frantic  burly  burly  is  re- 
newed ;"  and  the  house  is  crowded  with 
the  youakers  of  the  hamlet. 
*'  The    dire    mis-rule    Kiocraigy    could    not 

brook; 
He  saw  distinction  lost  and  order  spurn'd  ; 
A«rf  much  displeased  that  bis  offended  look 
Was  all  nnmindedt  high  his  anger  bunt'd. 
Upon  the  racket  Minstrel  dark  he  turn'd. 
And  ask'd  to  whom  such  straius  he  wont  to 
play?— 
O!  be  had  play'd  to  nobles  now  inurn'd  ! 
And  he  had  play'd  in  countries  far  away, 
Aud  to  the  gallant  King  that  o'er  them  held 
the  sway ! 

*«Ay!"  said  Kincraigy,  with  malignant  scowl, 
'  Stroking  his  bead,  and  writhing  down  his 

brow; 
a  IVe  heard  onr  monarch  was  an  arrant  fool ! 
*  1  ween'd  it  so,  but  knew  it  not  till  now ! 
-But  'lis  euoogb ! — bis  choice  of  such   as 
you!—  [clings! 

Great   heaven !    to    man  what   inconsistence 
To  meanest  of  the  species  doomM  to  bow ! 
Had  I  one  day  o'er  all  created  things, 
The  world  should  once  be  clcar'd  of  fiddlers 

and  of  kings !" 
*Tw:is  a  hard  jest ;  but  Mad  or  laugli'd  it  bye ; 
Across  the  strings  bis  careless  fingers  stray'd, 
Till  staunch  Kiucraigy.  with  unaltered  ey<», 
AikM  how,  or  where,  he  lcara'd  the  scraping 

trade? 
When  those  new  jars  to  music  came  allayM  > 
Aud    bow    it    happ'd   he  in    the    Hue   had 
thriven  ? 
For  Mire,  of  alt  the  fiddlers  trar  play'd, 


Never  was  bow  by  such  a  novice  ilriven, 
Never  were  human  ears  by  cuch  discordance 
riven. 

******** 

The  earliest  winter  hues  of  old  Cairo-Conn, 

Scbehalloo  when  tbe  clouds  begin  to  louV, 
Even  the  wan  face  of  heaven  before  the  storm* 

Looked  ne'er  so  stern  as  Mador  of  the  Moor. 

Must  cutting  sharp  was  his  retort  aud  sour, 
And  in  offensive  guise  his  bow  he  drew. 

"Kincraigy  reddeu'd,  stepp'd  across  the  floor, 
Lifted  his  staff,  and  back  indignant  flew 
To  scathe  the  Minstrel's  pate,  and  baste  binjt 

black  aud  blue. 
Had  those  to  Mador  known  in  royal  ball, 

(For  well  I  ween  he  was  not  stranger  Aero) 
Beheld  him  crouching  'gainst  that  smoky  wall* 

His  precious  violin  braved  high  in  air, 

As  guardian  shield,  the  ireful  blow  to  bear} 
The  blowzy  dame  holdiug  with  all  her  might 

An*  interceding  maid  vo  lovely  fair; 
Matron  and  peasaut  gaping  with  affright— 
O  'twas  a  scene  of  life  might  charm  an  an-. 
chorite  \ 

Order,  however,  is  restored, "  by  beao> 
teous  lla  Moore's  reproving;  look."  and 
after  a  short  time  passer]  in  conversation 
betwixt  the  Minstrel  and  the  Dame,  who 
drinks  largely  of  flattery's  "  delicious 
draught,"  administered  by  her  pene* 
t rating  guest,  he  retires, 

Aloft  was  framed  the  Minstrel's  tp rouble  bed 
Of  the  green  braken  and  the  yielding  brails 

With  coverlet  of  dowlas  o'er  it  spread  y — 
That  too  be. landed  with  obsequious  breath* 
But  be  was  out,  and  in, — above— beneath,  . 

Unhinging  doors,  and  groping  in  the  dark  A. 
The  hamlet  matrons  dread  unearthly  scathe; 

The  maidens  hide  their  heads,  the  watch- dogs 
bark;  [larlfi 

And  all  was  noise  and  fright  till  matin  of  tbe 

The  nest  morning  finds  oqr  minstrel 
detained,by  the  inclemency  of  the  atoms* 
phere,  at  Kincraigy's  cottage,  in  spite 
of  all  the  hints  he  receives  for  his  depar* 
ture.  At  last  a  change  in  the  weather, 
which  is  most  beautifully  describedJeaves 
him  without  excuse;  and  the  blooming 
lla  Moore,  in  that  true  spit  it  of  hospi- 
tality, which  enjoins  us  to  "  welcome  the 
coming,  speed  the  parting  guest,"  under- 
takes to  row  him  over  the  'Fay  ;  no  won* 
^er  they  lingered  on  a  road  which  even 
i  Hi  description  ai  oundswiih  beauties  that 
dtUiu  the  mind's  eye:— - 
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'Twii  but  one  little  mile ! — a  summer  day! 
And  when  the  sun  went  down  tbey  scarce  bad 
reach'd  the  Tny  ! 

The  change  in  11a  Moore's  character 
after  the  departure  of  the  Minstrel  is 
sweetly  told;  her  tender  melancholy, 
her  chastened  dignity,  her  estrangement 
froru  all  her  former  associates,  her  love 
of  solitude,  all  shew  that  her  soul  is  en- 
grossed  by  one  image :  and  her  mother 
alarmed  at  the  alteration  in  her,  sends 
an  ancient  friar  to  the  "  royal  tent  be- 
low the  Wells  of  Dee,"  to  ascertain  the 
rauk  which  Mador  of  the  Moor  holds  in 
the  Monarch's  train,  and  in  case  of  find- 
ing him  removed  above  the  vulgar,  to 
deliver  to  him  an  account  of  her  daugh- 
ter's desponding  state — 

**  Next  morn,  while  yet  the  eastern  mountain* 

threw  [dale, 

Their  giant  shadows  o'er  the  slumbering 

Their  darken'd  verges  trembling  on  the  dew 
In  rosy  wreath,  so  lovely  and  so  pale, 
The  warpM  and  slender  rainbow  of  the  vale! 

Ere  beauteous  tin's  foot  had  prest  the  floor, 

'  Or  her  fair  cheek  had  kiss'd  the  morning 

A  lively  rap  came  to  Kinersigy's  door— 
There  stood  the  active  Friar,  and  Mador  of 
the  Moor!" 

The  delight  and  increased  obsequious- 
ness* of  the  dame  at  this  assurance  of 
Ma  dor's  consequence,  the  blushing  mo- 
desty of  the  conscious  maid,  and  the  in- 
dignation and  fears  of  honest  Kincraigy 
when  he  sees  again  "  The  Minstrel's 
smooth  obtrusive  face  ;"  the  devoted  at- 
tention of  the  hero  of  the  tale  to  Ila 
Moore,  and  Albert's  growing  jealousy 
of  bis  betrothed  bride,  form  abundant 
matter  for  the  remainder  of  the  canto, 
which  concludes  with  the  flight  of  Ma- 
dor, at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  11a 
Moore,  to  avoid  the  blood-thirsty  revenge 
of  his  indignant  rival. 

The  third  canto  opens  with  a  touch- 
ing apostrophe  to  Love,  followed  by  a 
disclosure  respecting  Ila  Moore,  the 
probability  pf  which  our  readers  will 
already  have  guessed 
"  Why  do  the  maidens  of  the  strath  rejoice, 

And  Hit  with  meaning  gesture  on  the  loan  ? 
Why  do  they  smirk,  and  talk  with  giggling 
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Of  laces  and  of.  stays;  and  thereupon 
Hang  many  a  fruitful  jest?— Ah!  is  there 
none  [row  > 

The  truth  to  sledge,  and  prove  the  nuptial 

Alas  1  the  Friar  on  pilgrimage  is  gone  j 
Mador  is  lost — none  else  the  secret  knew, 
And  all  is  deem'd  pretext  assumptive  and  un- 
true." 

The  laws  of  Scotland  respecting  fe- 
male chastity  are  much  more  severe  than 
those  of  England,  and  were  formerly 
more  strictly  adhered  to  than  may  be 
found  convenient  in  modern  times.  Al- 
bert, the  incensed  and  injured  chief, 
upon  the  discovery  of  Ila  Moore's  si- 
tuation, orders  Kincraigy 

To  drive  his  worthless  daughter  from  the  land 
Or  forthwith  yield  of  goods  and  gear  the 
whole. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  selfish 
mother  would  immediately  accede  to  the 
punishment  of  her  child,  whose  misfor- 
tune her  own  weak  indulgence  and  pre* 
sumptuous  carelessness  had  occasioned, 
is  finely  contrasted  by  the  noble  forgive- 
ness and  generosity  of  Kincraigy.  The 
birth  of  the  young  minstrel,  Kincraigy 's 
honest  emotion  at  the  sight  of  him,  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  his  mother,  the 
dame's  uneasiness  lest  the  evil  spirits 
should  change  the  un christened  babe., 
sre  delineated  with  alternate  dignity, 
pathos,  and  humour,  such  as  no  modem 
poem  within  our  knowledge  can  shew, 
except  it  may  be  the  Oberon  of  Wie- 
land,  which,  were  it  purified  from  its 
licentiousness,  might  be  suffered  to  take 
its  stand  by  Mador  of  the  Moor.  The 
uneasiness  of  her  mother,  her  father's 
sighs,  oppress  the  guiltless -heart  of  Ila 
Moore  more  than  her  own  sufferings, 
and  for  their  sakes  she  resolves  to  gain 
some  tidings  of  the  father  of  ber  child 

"  Forthwith  she  tried  a  letter  to  Indite, 
To  rouse  the  faithless   Manor's   dormant 
flame: 
Her  soul  was  rack'd  with  feeliogs  opposite ; 
She  found    no   words   proportioned  to  his 
blame.  [came  \ 

At  memory's  page  her  blushes  went  and 
And  aye  she  stoop'd  and  o'er  the  cradle  hung, 
CalPd  her  loved  infant  by  his  father's  name, 
Then  framed  a  little  lay,  and  thus  she  sang— 
Thy  father's  far  away,thy  mother  all  too  younr. 
2D 
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«  Be  atill,  itif  babe !  be  stilt !— the  die  is  cast ! 

Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  mc ! 
Thy  mother's  spring  was  clouded  and  o'erpast 

Ere  while  the  blossom  opeti'd  on  the  treef 

Bat  I  will  imr8e  thee  kindly  on  my  knee, 
In  spite  of  every  taunt  and  jeering  tongue ; 

O  thy  sweet  eye  will  melt  my  wrongs  to  see! 
And  thy  kind  little  heart  with  grief  be  wrung! 
Thy  father's  far  away,  thy   mother  all  too 
young!*" 

Her  letter  finished,  she  dispatches  it  by 
a  youthful  messenger  to  the  Court  of 
Scotland,  and  charges  him  to  wait  for 
Mador's  answer ;  butalasi 

m  Porter,  nor  groom,  nor  warder  of  the  Tower 
•  Had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Mador  of  the 
Moor." 

The  fourth  canto  shews  us  11a  Moore, 
*'  a  babe,. lift wean'd,  companion  of  her 
flight,"  in  search  of  her  love  ;  an  an- 
cient Palmer  joins  her  on  her  way,  and 
offers  to  prelect  her  and  her  child.  This 
ntan,  the  victim  of  incessant  remorse 
for  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  an 
illicit  love,  is  represented  as  holding 
a&averse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
lis  Moore  is  alternately  penetrated  with 
his  kindness,  and  distrustful  of  its  mo- 
tives. At  length  a  storm  comes  on,  and 
they  look  for  shelter ;  "  a  darksome 
shieling**  offers  them  a  refuge ;  its  lone- 
liness and  deserted  state  are  well  de- 
scribed 

"  Twas  only  then  the  grovelling  badger's  den, 
Damp  was  its  floor,  untrode  by  hnman  feet, 
And  cold,  cold  lay   the  hearth,  uncheer'd  by 
kindly  heat! 

Tbe  nrarteu,  from  bis  v*ek  beneath  the  wall, 
PeepM  ferth  with  fieed-IHte  eye  and  fetid 
breath ;  [call, 

They  heard  the  young  brockVwhtwmg  hunger- 
And  the  grim  pole-cat's  grinding  voice  be- 
neath." 


By  J.  Hogg. 
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•<  I  regret  the  loss  of  Fairy  ism,"  says 
Marmonte! ;  and  so  should  we,  were  its 
empire  often  described,  as  it  is  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  nothing  but  the 
length  of  extract  we  have  already  been 
led  into,  restrains  us  from  giving  the  ac- 
count of  the  tender  mother  -s  fear  "  lest 
at  the  turn  of  nigbt  the  fiends  her  babe 
should  win,"  After  a  night  of  contest 
and  dread,  the  ass  tiling  spirits  vanish 
at  the  crowing  of  the  cock ;  the  Palmer 


bursts  into  a  triumphant  hymn  of  gra- 
titude, and  the  mother's  heart  is  cheered 
afresh  with  hope,  till  he  brings  her 
within  sight  of  the  court,  and  then 
leaves  her. 

The  last  canto  is  beautifully  occupied 
with  what  may  be  termed  domestic  in- 
cidents. Kincraig'y  has  traced  bis 
daughter's  steps ;  an  affecting  meeting 
takes  place  between  them,  and  one  more 
affecting  still,  between  Mador  and  Ita 
Moore. 

"  Their  haods  were  join\l— a  mother's  I 
was  bless'd !  ffli 

Her  son  was  christened  by  his  Sovereign's 
In  gold  and  icarlet  the  young  imp  wai  dre»M, 

A  tinr  on  his  head  of  curious  frame. 
But  ne'er  on  earth  was  seen  a  minstrel's  dame 
Shine  iu  such  beauty  and  such  rich  array ! 
An  hundred  'Squires,  and  fifty  maidens,  came 
Riding  on  palfreys,  sporting  all  the  way, 
To  guard  this  splendid  dame  home  to  her  na- 
tive 'fay. 
Needs  not  to  sing  of  after  joys  that  fell, 

Of  years  of  s^lory  add  fet  icky  j 
Needs  not  oti  time  and  circumstance  to  dwell. 

All  who  have  heard  of  maid  of  low  degree, 
Hight  lla  Moore,  upraised  in  dignity. 
And  rank  all  other  Scottish  dames  above^  (be, 

May  well  conceive  who  Mador  needs  must 
And  trace  the  winding  mysteries  of  his  love, 
To  such  my  tale  is  told,  ami  such  will  it  an* 
prove.0 
A  few  stanzas  of  apostrophe  to  hi* 
harp  conclude  this  lay  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  which,  in  richness  of  fancy 
and  elegance  of  sentiment,  we  must  re* 
peat,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet  whose  style  of  versification  he 
has  adopted. 

The  progress  of  the  plot  of  this  poem 
may,  possibly,  be  thought  to  bear  seme 
resemblance  to  that  adopted  in  the  Lad* 
of  the  Lake;  the  fact  is,  that  the  Scottish 
History  of  the  fourteenth  century  fur- 
nishes more  than  one  proto-type  of  such 
an  event.  But,  Mr.  Hogg  has  had 
chiefly  in  view  the  Adventures  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  with  a  lady  named 
Elizabeth  Moore  ;  now,  Elizabeth  beitftg: 
longer  than  the  Poet  wanted,  by  two 
syllables ;  and,  besides,  a  name  to  be 
met  with  any  day :  he  found  it  convenient 
on  account  of  the  rhythm,  to  change  this 
inflexible  polysyHaU*  for.oae  more  rar* 
and  pliant. 
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Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope, A$ia,  and  Africa,  by  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  LL.O.  Part  the  Second,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  4to.  Price 
aix  (iuiueas.  Cadell  &  Davie*  Loudon. 
1816. 

Is  the  roorse  of  those  researches 
which  hare  been  our  dnty  and  delight 
for  many  a  long*  year,  few  things  have 
▼exed  os  more,  than  those  fa*al  events 
by  which  adventurous  travellers  have 
been  denied  the  gratification  of  publish- 
ing their  own  history  of  their  adventures. 
With  whatever  interest  we  peruse  the 
immortal  Cooke's  last  Voyage,  we  rest 
assured  that  had  he  himself  superintend- 
ed  the  publication,  it  would  have  receiv- 
ed many  corrections,  with  much  addi- 
tional matter  from  his  pen.  And  though 
we  are  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of 
paying  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  to  the  in- 
trepid Mungo  Parke,  yet  this  bears  no 
comparison  to  that  infinite  pleasure  with 
which  we  should  have  met  him  once 
more,  in  person,  in  his  native  land. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  ha- 
zards encountered  by  those  who  have 
surveyed  distant  lands,  and  people  of 
uncivilized  habits,  for  our  instruction, 
we  tremble  for  them  in  every  instance 
of  perrf.  The  plague  besets  them  on 
this  side,  the  mai  aria  fever  on  that 
aide;  famine  stares  them  repeatedly  in 
the  face;  white  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  not  seldom  more  desperate  than 
plague,  sickness,  or  famine,  place  their 
lives  in  a  jeopardy,  from  which  the  means 
of  escape,  almost  defy  foresight,  if  they 
do  not  exceed  belief. 

Bat,  when  we  see  the  author's  name 
in  his  title-page,  and  know  that  he  has 
survived  all  dangers,  and  extricated  him- 
self from  e^cry  extremity,  the  idea 
accompanies  and  consoles  us:  his  diffi- 
culties are  pronounced  not  insuperable ; 
and  ihe  proverb  that  reports  past  la- 
bours to  be  pleasant,  meets  us  in  its 
foil  force  and  impulse. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Clarke  oh  turn- 
ing his  steps  homewards :  we  congratu- 
late him  on  his  approach  towards  civil- 
ized countries,  and  people  disposed  to 
jk>  justice  to  ]u>  merit  and  reputation. 


It  was  for  these,  and  for  home,  h« 

laboured;  for  these  and  for  home,  be 
incurred  weariness  of  body,  anxiety  of 
mind,  hazards  of  every^descriptiou,  ami 
expenses  not  trifling,  even  to  a  man  of 
fortune.  Few  persons  have  originally 
proposed  to  themselves  an  excursion  so 
extensive;  from  the  icy  coasts  of  the 
Nurth,.to  the  parched  deserts  of  Egypt; 
from  Sweden  and  Petersburg,  to  Cairp 
znd  Jerusalem  :— uo  inconaideraWe  por- 
tion of  the  globe ! 

Every  where  the  Dr.  finds  something 
to  remark,  for  which  his  previous  Tr». 
vels  had  singularly  well  prepared  him. 
The  tumuli  he  found  in  the  South, 
would  have  been  passed  undistinguished  * 
by  a  traveller  who  was  not  fresh  from 
the  contemplation  of  similar  labours  in 
the  North.  The  barrows  and  lesser 
erections  contributed  assistance  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Pyramids  themselves ; 
and,  whether  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  or  on  those  of  the 
Nile,  under  the  eye  of  practised  intelli- 
gence they  bore  witness  to  truths  ob- 
scured by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  record- 
ed only  in  such  antient  and  long  for- 
gotten, though  venerated  memoranda. 

The  conclusion  of  his  last  volume  left 
the  author  in  full  possession  of  his  tri- 
umph over  all  difficulties  which  opposed 
his  acquisition  of  the  famous  statue  of 
Eleusinian   Ceres.     The   goddess    was 
safely   hoisted  on  board  a  frail  vessel, 
and  the  learned  and  spirited  travellers 
were  returned  to  Athens,  then  their  head 
quarters.      The   present  volume   opens 
.with  their  quitting  Athens,  and  taking 
a  northern  direction  for  Constantinople, 
and  the  Austrian  territories  beyond  th*     ' 
Danube.     But  many  a  heavy  mile  inter* 
venes  before  the  banks  of  that  capacious 
river  appear ;  and  we  are  detained   in 
Greece  by  a  variety  of  objects  interest- 
ing to  the  philosopher,  the  antiquary, 
the  historian,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  general  reader. 

This  is  a  military  age,  and  we  shall 
in  the  first  place,  adduce  the  sentiments 
of  our  author  on  those  most  celebrated 
military  events,  which  none  who  have 
perused  Grecian  History,  can  fail  of 
recollecting,  directly  as  they  are  men- 
tioned; yet  they,  have  continued  is 
sous  degree  proMemfctioa],  and  in  a 
2  D  2 
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niueh  greater  degree  obscure,  from-  the 
acknowledged  and  insatiate  vanity  of 
'those  by  whom  4be  relation  is  trans- 
mitted to  later  times. 

The  achievements  of  the  Greeks  at 
Troy,  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
highly  poetical  and  hyperbolical ;  the 
most  judicious  have  been  inclined  to 
think  pretty  much  the  same  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon;  and,  to  say  truth,  after 
the  most  exact  scrutiny  into  the  locali- 
ties and  possibilities  of  the  scene,  by  our 
author,  and'  by  other  travellers,  we  can- 
not deny  that  those  who  have  restrained 
.their  belief  in  various  parts  of  the  story, 
are  sufficiently  justified  by  the  features 
of  the  country  as  impressed  by  the  hand 
of  nature. 

Modern  authors  have  been  sceptical 
on  the  number  of  men,  especially  *of 
Persians,  said  to  have  fought  ou  the 
Plain  at  Marathon.  They  urge  the  im- 
probability, that  the  Persians  had  ships 
enough,  stores  enough,  or  opportunity 
favourable  for  embarking  and  disem- 
barking a  hundred  thousand  men.  What 
tonnage  could  they  command  sufficient 
ibr  this  service  ?  and,  that  the  Greeks 
were  stronglv  addicted  to  the  marvellous, 
and  to  multiplication,  as  one  means  of 
-the  marvellous,  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  oratorical  flourish  of  Lysias,  who 
-reminded  his  Athenian  auditory  of  the 
exploits  of  their  immortal  ancestors,  who 
at  Marathon,  had  annihilated  fifty  my- 
riads of  barbarians  !  !  !  What  vanity  ! 
What  falsity  !  Yet  this  was  spoken  1ft- 
,tle  more  than  a  century  after  the  battle, 
and  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  spot, 
than  about  ten  or  a  dozen  miles.  Jus- 
tin the  historian,  goes  further  still,  and 
states  the  lumber  at  six  hundred  thou* 
sand  /  A  number  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  stood  on  the  ground. 

There  is  yet  another  observation 
which  admits  of  no  reply.  The  scene 
itself  neither  has,  now,  nor  bad  it  in  the 
days  of  Paosanias — we  say,  therefore, 
it  never  had,  the  smallest  vestige  of  any 
erection  over  the  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
'  To  tell  us  gravely  that  the  corpses  of  this 
great  number  of  Persians  were  buried 
in  the  ditches,  sunk  in  the  lake  adja- 
cent, or  dispersed  about,  and  lost,  as 
it  were  by  enchantment,  is  rather  to 
writs  fable  than  history.    The  fact  is, 


K 


that  the  enemies  slain,  or  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  were  many  fewer  than  Grecian 
vanity  reported  ;  and  though  the  victory 
was  indeed  illustrious  *—  for,  it  was  io 
defence  of  the  country — yet,  it  was  not 
all  which  the  Grecian  orators,  vieing 
with  each  other,  represented  it. 

Referring  our  readers  back  to  Pano* 
rama  Vol.  XV.  p.  153.  et  seq*  (or  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  description  of  the  antiquities 
existing  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  wv 
shall  now  give  a  place  to  part  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  account  of  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison^  .A  lofty  sepul- 
chral mound,  marks  the  burial  place  of 
the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  action ,  H 
afford*  a  great  number  of  arrow  heads 
of  flint.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference,  although  no  doubt, 
it  has  been  slowly  sinking,  during  many 
ages.  It  is  still  called  Tepe,  from  Ta- 
phos,  the  tomb.  Near  this  tomb  are 
two  smaller  monuimnts ;  one  for  the  Pla- 
teans,  aad  for  the  slaves  ;  the  other  a 
work  of  art  and  expense:  erected  on 
foundations  of  white  marble ;  a  large 
square  pedestal,  on  which  formerly  stood 
Stef<r9  or  a  Trophy  ;  perhaps  butlu 

About  a  mile  in  advance  is  a  rivpfet ; 
and  around  it  are  Marathonian  relieves 
of  every  .description ; — remains  of  sepul- 
chres, tielcci  sotoU  the  ruins  of  marble 
trophies,  —  architectural  pillars,  frag- 
ments of  statues,  &c. 

We  continued  through  rich  corn  toad, 
until  we  reached  the  borders  of  that  a%- 
roous  Lake  or  /en,  into  which  the  Persian 
army^were  driven  by  the  victorious  Greeks. 
We  found  it  overgrown  with  tall  reeds  and 
bulrushes,  but  well  suited,  by  its  unfathom- 
able depth  of  water  and  mud,  to  confirm 
the  probability  of  the  fact  related  concern- 
ing it;  und 'capable, at  this  day,  ofcngolph- 
ing  the  most  numerous  army  that  night 
attempt  its  passage.  It  occupies  the  whole 
of  this, extremity  of  the  Plain,  between 
Mount  Stattro  Koraki&nd  theses,  reaching 
quite  up  to  the  base  of  the  former;  along 
which  a  narrow  defile,  exactly  like  that  of 
Tltermopylir,  and  in  the  same  man  net  skirt* 
ing  the  bottom  of  a  mountain,  ooaducts,  bv 
an  autient  paved- way,  to  a  village  now  call- 
ed SkuH;  perhaps  the  antient  Tricort*t**h. 
which  occurred  in  the  road  from  Maratho* 
to  lUfwnnus.  The  resemblance  between 
the  two  straits  is  indeed  remarkably  strike 
lug ;  for  a  spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  mouiH 
tain,  crosses  the  autient  pared- wag,  as  d| 
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♦  the  hot  springs  of  ThermopyU.    At  soon  as 
we  had  reached  this  drfile\  we  perceived  at 
once  what  had  been  the  maiu  cause  of  the 
prodigious  destruction  which  herebefel  tlie 
Pemuiu  aru>> ;  and  why  90  fatal  a  disaster 
particularly    distinguished    this    swampy 
Lake.    The  appearance  of  the  place  is  the 
best  coniaieut  upon  the  catastrophe:  it  is, 
Hi  fact,  a  pass  which  a  smaller  band  than 
that  of  the  bpartau  heroes,  under  Leonidas, 
might  have  easily  guarded  against  the  my- 
riads of  Darius ;  and  the  story  of  the  battle 
shews  plainly   that  the    vast    overthrow 
which  here  took  place  must  have  beeu 
owing  as  much  to  the  Persians  themselves 
as  to  the  valour  of  the  Greeks.     In  the  be- 
giuuing  of  the  fight,  an   interval"  of  eight 
stadia  separated  the  two  armies;  and  this 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  distance,  as 
before  mentioned,  between  the  Charadrm 
and  the  Sit  (a  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Agher- 
lichUL  It  was  therefore. beneath  this  moun- 
tain tJiat  MUtiudat  ranged  bis  troops  ;  hav- 
ing the  Plutasa/u  upon  his  left  wing,  towards 
Jyraurou;  and  his  ri^ht  towards  the  sea, 
commanded  by  Caltimarhus     The  Charo- 
firus  perhaps  separated  the  hostile  legions. 
That  the  Greeks  were  repulsed  after  their 
first  onset,  seems  wery  probable ;  not  only 
from  the  obstinate  combat  that  ensued  after 
they  made  the.  attack,  but  also  from  the 
situation  of  the  mound  raised  over  their 
dead,  where  the  combat  was  the  most  se- 
vere,  and  which  still  serves  to  mark  the 
aituatiou  of  the  Grecian  line.     Afterwards, 
when   victory  began  to  declare  itself  hi 
their  favour,  it  is  related,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Grecian  army  hired  the  left  of 
I  he  Persians  upon   their,  centre,  and,  by 
throwing  the  maiu  army  into  disorder,  dis- 
persed it  iij  the  Plain.     Here  it  was  again 
intercepted  by  the  PIata?ans  and  Greeks 
stationed  upon  the  left,  and  driven  across 
the  Churadrut ;  whence,  flying  in  the  UN ' 
most  confiisiou,  the  whole  body  made  at 
ouce  for   the  defile  we    have  mentioned; 
.where  the  only  passage  was  afforded  by  au 
anticitf    paved    causeway,     hardly    wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  persons  abreast  of 
each  other,  and  which  remains  at  the  pre- 
seut  day.     Every  other  attempt  to  escape 
must  have  beeu  fruitless,  as  the  sea  or  the 
lake  intervened  to  oppose  it.    The  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  so  vast  a  multitude  all 
rushing  towards  one  narrow  outlet,  must 
be  obvious ;  for  it  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  so  recently  'befel  the  Frenc  h  army, 
in  its  retreat  from  Mosc imp,  at  the  sanguinary 
passage  of  the  Btruinn;— heaps  of  dead 
bodies  choking  the  oidy  channel  through 
which  any  chance  of  a  retreat  is  offered, 
t  he  fugitives  either  pluuge  into  the  abyss, 
•r  turn  theirj  arms  .upon  .each  other;  aud 


the  Tew  who  escape  drowning,  or  being 
crushed  to  death,  fall  by  the  bauds  of  their 
comrades.  Historians,"  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  simply  relate* 
that  the  Persians  were  driven  into  the 
Lake,  without  being  aware  of  the  defile 
whereby  they  were  ensnared :  but  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  iu  the  two  memorable  in- 
vasions of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  the  first 
under  Darius,  when  they  were  defeated  at 
Marathon ;  and  the  second,  only  eleven 
yesrs  afterwards,  under  Xertft,  when  they 
encountered  the  Spartans  at.  Thennopyla,*- 
the  curious  circumstance  of  a  natural  defile, 
exactly  similar  in  either  instance,  should 
have  tended  so  materially  towards  the  re- 
nown acquired  by  the  Greeks. 

Thus  are  the  accountsof  ancient  histo- 
rians at  once  confirmed  and  corrected, 
by  examination  of  the  locality.  After 
having  repulsed  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sians lost  themselves  in  a  confused  flight ; 
but  in  numbers  not  so  great  as  fame  re- . 
ported. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
second  most  illustrious  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  their  Persian  invaders.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  us  the  most  il- 
lustrious, because  the  heroism  of  a  small 
hand  of  men,  has  in  it  something  more 
striking  than  that  of  a  large  army. 

We  shall  give  this,  at  length,  in  tht 
author's  own  words. 

We  now  set  out  upon  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  all  our  travels— au  expedition 
to  the  Straits  or  Thermopylae  :  aud  we 
began  the  day  sjouruey  with  increased  sa- 
tisfaction, because  we  had  already  disco- 
vered, that,  iu  quitting  the  usual  track  of 
travellers  by  the  coast,  we  were  actually 
foil  owing  the  autient  military  wuy,  mention- 
ed by  Uvi/t  as  it  was  prepared  aud  paved 
by  the  states  of  Greece  for  the  passage  of 
their  armies;  and,  consequently,  that  we 
were  now  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
Sftartan*  who  with  Leonidas  guarded  this 
defile  at  the  invasion  of  Xetxr*.  The  re- 
mains of  the  old  paved  road  will  long  con- 
tinue; because  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  pnsseugers  to  avoid  the  pavement :  pre- 
ferring an  easier'  path,  by  the  side  of  it. 
Although  the  whole  of  this  road  is  a  descent 
from  Bodonitzo,  we  nevertheless  continued 
to  proceed  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  marshy  plain  of  Mola  aud 
the  sea.  The  hills  around  us  were  cover- 
ed with  trees;  and  we  found  some  rare 
plants  growing  beneath  them,  both  i*mong 
the  rocks,  aud  over  the  rest  of  this  narrow 
valley.    We  had  journeyed  in  this  manner 
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for  aboftf  an  hour,  when,  rttvinfc  parfsed  se- 
veral **'/</i«  of  the  antient  pavement,  we 
suddenly  found  on  revives  in  a  small  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  just  before  the 
descent  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strath 
falls  off  abruptly,  by  a  steep  and  uninterrupt- 
ed declivity.  Here  we  observed,  close  to 
the  antient  way,  upon  our  right,  an  antient 
Tumumjs,  whereon  the  broken  remains  of 
a  massive  pedestal,  as  a  foundation  for  some 
monument,  were  yet  conspicuous.  In  its 
present  state,  it  is  sufficiently  entire  to 
prove  that  the  form  of  this  pedestal  was 
•quare,  and  that  it  covered  the  top  of  a 
Conical  mouud  of  earth ;  tvl  ich  is  the  shape 
common  not  only  to  antient  sepulchres  in 
general,  but  in  particular  to  those  of 
Greece*  as  appears  in  the  examples  already 
adduced  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
flaiii  of  Marathon,  and  the  To>»b  of  the 
Thebans'ui  the  Plaiu  of  Lkttronea*  It  con 
fisted  of  large  square  blocks  of  a  red  mar- 
ble breccia,  some  of  which  remained  as 
they  were  originally  placed  :  others,  dislo- 
cated and  broken,  were  tying  by,  with  a 
considerable  fragment  of  one  of  the  wrought 
corners  of  the  pedestal.  The  surface  of  this 
red  marble  bnceia  was  entirely  encrusted 
with  a  brown  lichen;  and  the  stone  itse'f, 
by  wea'therinsr,  was  so  far  decomposed 
upon  its  surface,  that  it  resembled  common 
grey  limestone;  proving  thereby  the  great 
length  of  time  it  has  thus  remained  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  attitosplierc.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  allege  any  additional  facts 
to  prove  to  whom  this  tomb  belongtd:  be- 
ing the  only  oue  that  occurs  in  the  whole  of 
thisdefife,  and  corresponding: precisely,  as  to 
its  situation  by  the  military  tray,  with  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  antient  authors, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  place  of  burial  alluded  to  by  Herodotus, 
where  those  heroes  were  interred  who  fell 
jn  the  aiHon  of  Therapy' a  ;  and  that  the 
TuwuIh*  itself  is  the  Polyandrium  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  whereon  were  placed  the 
five  stela;  one  of  winch  contained  that 
thriUtng  Epitaph,  yet  speaking  to  the 
"hearts  of  all  who  love  their  country.  It 
may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  me- 
tre, without  altering  the  sense  of  the 
original : — 

to  sfarta •  frbe-born  sons,  o  stran- 
ger, TELL, 

HOW,  FIGHTING  FOR  II BR  LAWS.  WE  SPAR- 
TANS   FELi  I 

The  same,  appellation  of  Polyan ortum,  as 
applied  to  a  sepuichre,  occurs  in  Pavsanias, 
with  reference  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Thebnns 
near  Ch&roniu :  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is,  tint  the  Charontan  twtru- 
ivs  is  larger  than  this:  they  are  both  alike 


Hi  strap*.  We  hate  not  thought  it  right, 
in  relating  our  discovery  of  this  tomb  to  in* 
troduce  any  remarks  that  were  made  after- 
wards; but  the  reader,  winning  to  have 
its  history  yet  further  ascertained,  will  find 
additional  testimony  concerning  it  in  the 
account  which  follows.  The  description 
of  its  exact  situation,  with  regard  to  the 
scene  of  those  events  which  have  conse- 
crated to  a  perpetual  memory  the  narrow 
passage  of  Thermopylae,  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  here  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  tomb  itself;  for  it  hi 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  very  eminence 
within  the  drfi'r,  to  which  all  the  Greek* 
retired,  excepting  only  the  Thebu*ts;  **  an© 
TftF.RF,"  says  Herodotus,**  istrr  tumulus* 

IN  THE  WAY  TO  THE  DFFILE,  WHEN* 
THERE    NOW    STANDS   THE   STONE    LION    TO) 

Leonioas."  They  retired  to  this  spoJt 
answering  also  to  the  situation  of  their 
camp;  for  this  was  within  the  wult  that 
closed  the  passage;  there  being  a  little 
plain  here,  extending  along  the  valtey  to- 
wards Bodonittn:  and  thereis  no  other 
place  **  within  the  vail M  where  their  camp 
could  have  been  situate,  as  will  presently 
appear.  In  the  description  of  the  (toartioti 
held  by  the  Greeks  at  Thermopyl*,  Lew 
nidus  is  represented  as  not  being  within 
sight  of  the  Persian  army  ;  which  would 
have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been  any- 
where further  advanced  towards  the  north. 
When  the  Spartan*  composed  the  advanced 
guard,  during  the  day  upon  which  n  perron 
was  sent  by  Xrrres  to  reconnoitre,  they 
had  descended  from  their  c.»mp,  and  were 
seen  at  the  entry  of  the  deftle,  without  tht 
»*>//,  a  little  removed  from  the  awa-rasf 
side  of  the  small  bridge  where  the  Tort- 
inh  dt  mne  now  is,  upon  the  outside  of  the 
old  wall :— for  these  Straits  are  still  guard* 
ed  as  a  frontier  pass;  and  they  are  as  much 
i he  Gn{f*  of  Greece  as  they  were  when 
Xerxes  invaded  the  country ;  neither  it 
there  any  reason  to  doubt,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  so  narrow  a  passage,  any  remark- 
able circumstance  related  formerly  should 
be  irreconcileable  with  its  present  appear- 
auce.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  trivial 
facts,  casually  dropped  by  historians,  guide 
us  to  particular  parts  of  the  defile  where 
the  events  took  place.  For  example,  it  in 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the  S  or  tats 
soldiers,  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
were  found  "  combing  their  hair."  Who- 
ever has  seen  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try thus  occupied,  most  have  observed  that 
this  o|>eration  of  cleansing  the  hair  is  also 
accompauied  by  ablution,  and  that  it  taken 
place,  of  course,  by  the  side  of  some  foun» 
tain.  The  mere  circumstance  of  being 
stationed  near  to  ajottateifl,  often  soggetfc 
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to  the  persona  m  situate  tbe  propriety  of 
this  duty.  Observing  therefore  tbe  little 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Greece,  iu 
io  any  of  the  customs  among  its  inhabitant 
wrme  relate  to  their  way  of  life,  it  mighl 
be  expected  that  a  fountain  still  exists,  de 
noting  the  spot  where  the  8;>artan$  were 
seen  upon  this  occasion.  Whether  the 
probability  be  admitted  or  not,  the  sequel 
will  shew  that  this  is  really  the  truth. 

Hence  the  descent  becomes  rapid  to- 
wards the' narrowest  part  of  the  Straits; 
and  the  military  way  leading  through  thick 
woods  covering  the  declivity,  is  in  many 
plaees  broken  up  by  torrents,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo.  In  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  from  the  Poly  an  dm  um,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  wall  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
The  remains  of  it  are  still  very  consider- 
able; insomuch  that  it  has  been  traced  the 
whole  way  from  the  Gulph  of  Malea  to  the 
Oulph  of  Corinth*  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
leagues;  extending  along  the  mountainous 
chain  of  CEta  from  sea  to  sea,  arid  forming 
a  barrier  towards  the  north  of  Greece, 
which  excludes  the  whole  of  CKtolia  and 
Thessaly.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  iu  the  north  of  Britain. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  we  did  not  follow 
it  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
0traits  of'  Tkcrwopmla,  where  it  begins;  but 
this  fact,  as  to  its  great  length,  was  com- 
municated tons  by  our  guides;  and  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  our  Consul  at  'Zeitun.  It  is  built 
with  large  and  rudely-shaped  stones,  which 
have  been  put  together  with  cement ;  and 
in  many  places  "the  work  is  now  almost 
concealed  by  the  woods  and  thickets  that 
have  grown  over  it 

Immediately  after  passing  this  wall,  upon 
the  outside  of  it,  and  upon  the  left  hand,  is 
teen  the  fountain  before  alluded  to ;  pre- 
cisely in  the  situation  that  must  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Spartans,  when  reconnoi- 
tred by  command  of  Xtrjcs.  It  is  shaded 
by  an  enormous  Plane-tree  (Platanus 
Orientalis)  of  unknown  antiquity,  self- 
sown  in  its  origin,  and  one  of  many  that 
may  have  flourished  upon  the  spot  ever 
since  the  Lacedamonian  soldiers  were  seen 
at  this  fountain,  combing  their  hair,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Indeed,  if  the  stories  related  by 
aotient  authors  of  the  great  age  of  tbe  Ori- 
ental Plane-tree,  in  certain  instances,  were 
to  be  admitted  as  true,  the  preseut  example 
might  only  be  considered  as  an  immediate 
offspring  of  some  venerable  plant  found 
here  upon  th*t  occasion ;  for  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  was  fought  only  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one  yeaTS  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  and  Powmfos  teUa  of  a  plane-tree  iu 


Arcadia  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by 
Mem  Lusi raw  that  the  age  of  the  tree,  when 
he  saw  it,  must  have  been  tliirteen  huudred 
years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seeds  of 
the  Platanus  Orientalis  remain  upon  Che 
tree,  in  little  balls,  until  the  spring,  as  they 
do  not  ripen  early  in  the  autumn.  We 
tound  many  of  the  seed  vessels  in  a  mature 
state,  hanging  from  the  branches:  and  be- 
tug  desirous  of  bearing  away  a  living  me- 
morial from  a  spot  so  celebrated,  we  ga- 
thered many  of  them.  Thence,  leaving  the 
fountain,,  we  entered  the  extensive  bog,  or 
fen,  throtigh  which  a  narrow  paved  cause- 
way offers  the  only  approach  to  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Greece.  This  causeway 
has,  upon  either  side  of  it,  a  deep  aud  im- 
passable morass  ;  and  it  is  further  bounded 
by  the  sea  towards  the  east,  and  the  preci- 
pices of  Mount  (Eta  towards  the  vest. 
Here  is  situate  the  Turkish  dervene,  or  bar- 
rier, upon  a  small  narrow  stone  bridge 
which  marks  the  most  important  point  of  tbe 
whole  passage ;  because  it  is  still  occupied 
by  sentinels  as  in  antient  times;  and  is 
therefore,  even  now,  considered  as  the 
I1TAAI  of  tbe  southern  provinces.  The 
Therm*,  or  hoi  springs,  whence  this  de- 
file received  the  appellation  of  Ther- 
mopylae, are  at  a  short  distance  from  this 
bridge,  a  little  farther  on,  towards  the 
north :  the  old  paved  causeway  leads) 
to  those  springs,  immediately  after  past- 
ing the  bridge.  They  issue  principally 
from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the  lime- 
stone precipices  of  CEta,  upon  the  left  of 
the  causeway,  which  here  passes  close  un- 
der the  mountain,  and  on  this  part  of  it 
scarcely  admits  two  horsemen  abreast  of 
each  other ;  the  morass  upon  the  right,  be- 
tween the  causeway  and  the  sea,  being  so 
dangerous,  that  we  were  near  being  buried 
with  our  horses,  by  our  imprudence  in 
venturing  a  few  paces  into  it  from  the  paved 
road.  These  springs,  formerly  sacred  to 
Hercules,  are  still  called  Tnernut.  They 
are  half  way  between  Bodonitza  and  Zeitun. 
We  dismounted,  to  examine  their  temper- 
ature: aud,  as  it  was  now  noon,  we  first 
estimated  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air;  it  equalled  51°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
temperature  of  tbe  water,  within  the  mouth 
of  the  springs,  amouuted  to  111°;  being 
31°  less  than  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Lydia  Hamam  near  Alexandria 
Trims;  wh'ch  are  nearly  at  the  same 
height  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yet  the 
water  appeared  very  hot  when  we  placed 
our  hands  in  it;  and  smoke  ascended  from 
it  continually.  The  water  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur. 
It  is  very  transparent,  but  it  deposits  a  cal- 
careous incrustation  upon  the  substances 
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in  its  neighbourhood.  The  ground  about 
the,  springs  yields  a  hollow  sound,  like  that 
within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near 
Hdpleu  In  some  places,  near  to  the  spritigs, 
we  observed  cracjts  and  fissures  filled  with 
stagnant  water,  through  which  a  gaseous 
fluid  was  rising  iu  large  bubbles  to  the 
surface.  The  fetid  smell  of  this  gas  power- 
fully bespeaks  its  nature;  for  it  is  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Having  before  allud- 
ed to  the  accuracy  with  which  SophocUs 
adapted  the  scenery  of  the  Trachinia  to 
rear  appearances  around  the  Simus  MaTwcus, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  this 
trivial  circumstance,  of  the  gaseous  ebulli- 
tion through  creyices  of  the  earth  at  Ther- 
mopylae, did  not  escape  his  observation. 
He  makes  a  curious  use  of  it,  in  the  scene 
between  Dejanha  and  the  Chvrus;  when 
he  causes  the  former  to  relate,  that  some  of 
the  wool  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Cen- 
taur Netiut,  falling  upon  the  Traehimnn 
Plain,  in  a  place  where  the  sun's  rays  were 
the  most  fierce,  there  boiled  up  from  the 
earth  frothy  bubbles.  The  auaience  who 
were  present  during  its  representation,  and 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  worthy  of  observation  in  the  Pfuin  of 
Trachinia,  must  have  regarded  with  ahifch 
degree  of  satisfaction  the  appropriation  of 
its  physical  phaenomena  to  an  interesting 
story;'  because  it  was  interweaving  facts, 
Whereof  many  of  them  had  been  witnesses, 
with  the  machinery  of -a  fabfe,  which,  as  a. 
popular  superstition,  was  of  course  listen- 
ed to  by  them  with  all  the  attention  due  to 
the  most  solemn  truths.  And,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  it  gives  a  new  interest  to  the 
mo*t  beautiful  productions  of  the  Grecian 
drama,  to  be  informed,  that  the  Poet,  in 
his  descriptions,  did  not  merely  delineate  an 
ideal  picture,  but  that  lie  adapted  the  my- 
thological tales  of  his  country  to  the  actual 
ft  i lures  of  its  geography, and  to  its  existing 
cli.rracteristica)  phsenomena.  We  bare 
before  provtd  that  the  antiquitfc*  of  A/y- 
cena  were  made  subservient  to  his  plan  of 
the  Etectra;  and  perhaps  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  as  Greece  becomes  better  known, 
that  the  observations  we  have  now  mude, 
respecting  the  Trachinta,  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  other  productions  of  his  Me«e. 

The  nature  of  this  narrow  pass  at  Thtr- 
mopyte  has  been  sufficiently  explained :  it 
is  owiog^mtirely  to  the  marshy  plain  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  part  of 
Mount  (Eta, between  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea.  This  marsh  never  having 
been  drained,  is  for  the  most  part  one  entire 
hog:  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  passage  by  lajid  along  the  shore,  from 
south  to  north,  or  rather  from  wuth-ctnt  to 
north-vest  except  over  the  poind  causeway 


here  described.  The  most  critical  part 'of 
the  Pom  is  at  the  hot  springs,  or  at  the* 
bridge  where  the  Turkish  dervene  is  placed. 
At  the  former,  the  traveller  has  the  moun- 
tain close  to  him  on  one  side,  and  a  deep 
bog  on  the  other,  A  handful  of  brave 
troops  might  therefore  intercept  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mightiest  army  that  Ptrsiu  or 
any  Eastern  nation  ever  mustered  ;  as  we 
find  they  did,  uutil  a  path  was  pointed  out 
for  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  which  conducted 
his  soldiers,  by  a  circuitous  route  over  the' 
mountain,  to  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  camp* 
This  path  was  also  pointed  out  to  us: 
it  Is  a  little  beyond  the  hut  soring*,  towards 
the  north;  and  it  is  still  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rouutry,  in  their  journeys  to 
Saioim,  the  antieut  Amphtuut.  After  follow- 
ing this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another 
road  branches  from  it  towards  the  south- 
east, according  to  the  route  pursued  by  the 
Persians  upon  thttt  occasion. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  gives  an  inte- 
rest so  lively  to  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae ?  It  is,  itself,  ax  the  Dr.  justly 
observes,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
spots  upon  earth.  Unwholesome  air, 
mephitic  exhalations  bursting  through 
the  rotten  surface  of  a  corrupted  soil,  as' 
if  all  the  land  around  were  diseased  ;  a 
filthy  aud  foetid  quagmire,  4l  a  heaven* 
fat  with  fogs;"  stagnant  but  reeking 
pools  ;  hot  and  sulphureous  springs  ;  a 
scene  of  morbid  nature  !  Yet  this  spot 
has  been  distinguished  by  Patriotism  ; 
and  the  renown  of  those  who  there 
shewed  what  that  passion  is  capable  of, 
has  consecrated  it  to  everlasting'  rcmem- 
b  ranee. 

It  is  consecrated  still,  by  the  tomb  ot 
LeoQidjas  and  his  Spartans  ;  by  the 
poetic  powers  of  the  bard,  himself  im- 
mortal ;  by  the  recollections  of  whoever 
has  taken  a  liberal  education ;  and  by 
the  sanction  of  descending  ages. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  the  Briton  who 
loves  his  country  to  visit  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  without  emotions  of  the  most 
powerful  kind  ?  Will  it  ever  be  forgot, 
that  there  the  British  troops  by  their 
determined  valour,  dethroned  the  tyrant 
of  France,  and  of  Earope  ?  that  there 
the  combat  lasted  for  many  a  bloody 
hour;  and  that,  the  world  was  deli- 
vered, but,  at  the  expense  of  thousands, 
on  whose  tomb  might  be  inscribed,  as 
on  that  of  the  companions  in  arms  of 
Leonidas, — "  Go,  stronger',  and  report 
to  the  British  Parliament,  that  here 
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we  fie,  in  obedience  to  their  Voles  and 
Jteiotutions." 

ft  will  not,  however,  be  said,  that  a 
single  Aristodemns,  deserted  bis  co- 
lours ;  nor,  is  there  an  individual  on 
whom  the  odioos  appellation  of  "  trem- 
Her,"  can  be  fixed,  by  the  pen  of  ihe 
historian,  as  was  the  fact  at  Thermopylae. 
\To  be  continued.) 
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The  Life  of  William  Hutton,  F.A.  S.S. 
including  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Riots  at  Birmingham,  in  1791*'  To 
which  in  subjoined  the  History  of  his 
Family,  written  by  himself  and  published 
by  his  daughter,  Catherine  Hutton.  8vo. 
pp.  404.  price.  12a.  Baldwin  and  Co, 
Loudou.  1316. 

With  a  portrait,— which  is  a  good 
lifceuess  of  the  4 author,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Not  every  man  has  skill  to 
write  his  own  life,  though  be  may  be 
able  to  narrate  the  more  striking  inci- 
dents of  it,  with  correctness  and  viva- 
city :  neither  baa  every  man* that  inde- 
pendence of  mind — we  mean  that  inde- 
pendence of  himself>  which  may  enable 
him  to  state  his  errors  faithfully,  and  to 
develope  their  causes  accurately,  with 
intent  to,  submit  them  to  the  opinion  and 
censure  of  others. 

We  all  of  us  do  mistake ;  perhaps,  we 
frequently  mistake.;  but  our  failings  we 
disguise  to  ourselves,  and,  most  assi- 
duously we  conceal  them  from  others ; 
There  are,  very  few  men  living,  who 
cannot  assign  motives  for  their  actions 
more,  seemly  than  those  for  which  the 
world  has  giveu  them  credit ;  and  might 
we.  believe  the  greatest  of  criminals,  and 
even  some  deserving  of  no  mean  place 
among  the  heroes,  and  the  "  Greats," 
their  most  flagrant  offences  have  been 
mingled  with  sentiments  of  virtue;  and 
what  the  world  has  execrated  as  £uift  in 
its  extreme  of  profligacy,  they  have 
intended  as  the  consummation  of  honour. 

Mr.  Huttou  has  confessed  a  portion 
of  his  errors  :  they  are  not  like  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau,  dangerous  to  mo- 
rals :  they  merely  mark  his  digressions 
from  the  main  object  of  a  tradesman ; 
and  by  what  speculations  he  was  so 
many  hundreds  out  of  pocket.  We  have 
often  wished,  that  some  of  our  success- 


ful  tradesmen  would  favour  the  world 
with  such  parts  of  their  history  as  might 
be  prudent,  by  way  of  direction  and 
encouragement  to  young  beginners. 
Those  entering  fife  would  then  learn, 
that  an  apparent  course  of  prosperity, 
by  no  means  excludes  many  heavy 
strokes  of  adversity  ;  they  would  see  on  - 
what  trivial  incidents  profit  or  loss  have 
often  depended ;  how  nearly  the  best  laid 
plans  have  verged  on  total  ruin ;  and 
how,  when  tottering  as  it  were,  at  the 
brink,  events  have  issued  in  scarcely 
hoped  for  advantage.  They  would  see, 
too,  how  it  happens,  that  after  fathers 
have  made  fortunes,  sons  disperse 
them;  because,  they  never  felt  those 
anxieties,  or  those  sufferings,  by  which 
their  predecessors  were  deterred  from 
pursuing,  or  from  continuing  to  pursue, 
a  devious  track. 

To  come  more  particularly  to  the  his*  • 
tory  before  us, — 

We  commend  the  fidelity  which  marks 
little  savings,  at  first; — the  first  five 
shillings,  the  hiring  a  shop,  at  a  shilling 
per  week,  the  journey  to  London,  to 
lay  out  three  pounds ;  with  other'  in- 
stances of  progress  made:  we  commend 
b.o  the  monitions  on  the  article  of  bad 
debts ;  on  sufferings  and  law  suits,  on 
bargains  of  laud,  unsight  unseen,  but, 
especially,  the  history  of  the  paper-mill 
speculation,  by  which,  after  having  ac- 
quired money,  the  writer  lost  a  great 
proportion  of  it, 

1761. 

I  still  pursued  the  mill  scheme,  till  lost  ia 
a  labyrinth.  The  workmen  saw  my  igno- 
rance, and  bit  me  as  they  pleased.  M  Let 
us  fleece  -Hutton,  he  has  money.'*  I  dis- 
charged them  all,  let  the  work  stand,  and 
left  myself  at  reat 

It  appeared  plain,  though  I  could  not 
see  it,  that  the  mill-wrigbni  would  not 
suffer  me  to  rest  while  my  property  lasted 
One  of  them  was  set  on  to  persuade  toe, 
as  I  had  given  up  the  paper-mill,  at  what 
a  small  expense  it  might  be  converted  into 
a  corn-mill, and  what  amazing  profit  would 
attend  it  1  while  I,  unwilling  it  should  He 
dormant,  and  at  HI  a  dope,  was  caught  in 
the  lure. 

1  found  that,  as«  miHer,  I  was  cheated 
on  all  sides,  which  induced  me  again  to 
discharge  the  people,  and  suffer  the  mill  to 
stand,  with  a  determination  never  to  move 
it  again. 
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Mr.  Honeybom  thought  the  mill  would 
answer  his  purpose,  in  polishing  brass 
nails;  aud,  after  much  pro  and  con,  I  con- 
sented  to  sell  it  for  eighty  guinea*,  and  take 
his  bond  bearing  interest. 

Upon  examining  my  accounts,  for  the, 
were  very  minute,  I  found  I  had  lost 
in  cash,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds/ 
Add  to  this  the  loss  of  three  years  of  the 
prime  part  of  my  life,  when  trade  was  pros- 
perous, and  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  oppo- 
nent _,  I  considered  myself  a  sufferer  of,  at 
least,  £1000. 

I  had  drained  the  trade  so  much,  to  feed 
the  mill,  that  1  had  but  few  goods  to  sell; 
the  consequence  was,  1  lost  the  customers. 

This  is  speculation  :  it  is,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  what  befalls  thousands  ;  as  the 
City  of  London  can  testify  yearly.  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  so  fatal  to  hopeful 
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mansion  of  Mr.  Russell,  unbuilt  to  this 
day,  perpetuates  the  disgrace ;  but  we 
have  heard  it  said,  that,  the  damage  to 
the  town  of  Birmingham  by  those  riot» 
never  has  been,  or  will  be,  compensated* 
We  have  formerly  acknowledged  our 
satisfaction  in  perusing  Mr.  Hutton't 
accounts  e/  his  enviable  Antiquarian 
Rambles  :  his  perambulation  of  the 
Roman  Wall;  his  inspection  and  re- 
inspection  of  Bosv  orth  Field,  &c.  Few 
men,  at  bis  years,  could  have  execut- 
ed these  pedestrian  undertakings,  and 
fewer  still  conld  have  recorded  them  so 
well.  His  daughter's  account  of  his  latter 
days,  shews  that  he  rttaiued  this  dispo- 
sition for  walking  till  his  powers  were 
reduced  to  complete  inability.     He  died 


young  tradesmen,  as  the  desire  of  being ,  Sept.  20,  1815.    Aged  01. 


rich  too  soon* 

To  engage  in  additional  adventures, 
when  a  steady  business  demands  cau- 
tion, care,  and  capital ',  is  not  the  way  to 
wealth.  It  is  a  lnre  held  out,  not  by  For- 
tune, but,  by  misfortune.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  one  occupation 
prospers,  a  second  must,  render  the  oc- 
cupant doubly  prosperous.  Mr.  Button 
as  a  seller  of  paper,  was  becoming  rich  ; 
be  must  needs  become  a  maker  of  pa- 
per; he  drained  his  pockets  and  his 
business,  to — the  very  contrary  of  in- 
creasing riches.  This  is  a  usual  occa- 
sion of  failure ;  and  could  the  history  of 
the  many  *«  Where****"  in  the  Gazette, 
be  impartially  written,  the  greater  part 
would  be  found  imputable  to  the  en- 
larged desire  of  wealth.  By  these  re- 
marks we  do  not  intend  to  repel  indus- 
try, ingenuity,  or  a  proper  briskness 
and  spirit  in  business:  without  those 
laudable  qualities,  Mr.  Hutton  must 
have  continued  a  poor  man,  but  he 
would  have  had  more  wealthy  had  he 
never  coveted  a  paper  mill. 

Many  men  have  made  their  fortunes 
by  industry ;  and  some  have  published 
their  lives,  ostentatiously  for  themselves, 
but  uuprofitably  for  the  public.  The 
garrulous  oW  man  before  us,  eudeavpurs 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse ;  and 
those  who  have  no  objection  to  meet 
with  seme  information  among  much 
gossip,  may  find  in  this  volume  a  work 
to  their  minds.  The  History  of  the 
Birmingham  Riots,  is  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  popular  pbrenzy  let  loose ;  the 


The  following  is  a  fair  picture  of  the 
writer  :— 

1778.  • 

The  man  whp  possesses  any  'branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  may  have  customers 
enough  to  partake  of  that  knowledge,  pro- 
vided he  distributes  it  gratia.  A  mercer  in 
Birmingham,  who  had  purchased  the  stock 
of  a  shopkeeper  in  Dudley,  and  had  follow- 
ed the  various  trades  of  bookseller,  draper* 
haberdasher,  and  hosier,  requested  me  to. 
go  over  and  value  the  stock.  I  cousented* 
but  did  not  receive  even  thanks. 

One  of  my  services  met  with  a  better 
return.  A  decent  country  woman  came 
one  market  day,  and  begged  to  speak  with 
me.  She  told  me,  with  an  air  of  secray* 
that  her  husband  behaved  unkindly  to  her, 
and  sought  the  company  of  other  women ; 
aud  that  knowing  me  to  be  a  wise  man,  I 
could  tell  what  would  cure  him. 

The  case  was  so  common,  I  thought  I 
might  prescribe  for  it  without  losing  my 
reputation  r«s  a  conjurer.  •*  The  remedy  »• 
simple,"  said  I.  **  Always  treat  ytmr  hus- 
band with  a  smile"  The  woman  thanked 
me,  dropped  a  curtesy,  and  went  away.  A 
few  mouths  after,  she  came  again,  bringing 
a  couple  of  fine-fowls.  She  told  me,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  1  had  cured  her 
husband ;  and  she  begged  my  acceptance 
of  the  fowls  in  return.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  success  of  my  prescription,  but  refused 
the  fee. 

Those  are  Quacks  who  write  up  "no 
cure,  no  pay;"  but,  after  having  ef- 
fected a  cure,  we  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the    Physician's  declining     a  fee. 

We,  however,  offer  the  prescription, 
gratis,  to  whosoever  can  take  the  hint. 
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and  make  tijp  the  prescription  properly. 
Ala*!  for  poor  hotnanity !  though  the  Doc- 
tor could  cure  a  patient  of  one  disease, 
he  could  not  cure  himself  of  another. 
Approaching  extreme  old  age,  he  Writes 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character 
of  man.  In  youth  he  seta  but  a  snrill 
value  upon  Irs  property,  and, is  much  in- 
clined to  spend  it,  while,  having  life  be- 
fore hint,  there  is  I  he  utmost  reason  to 
save  it  for  future  use;  but  in  old  age,  when 
he  cannot  from  the  shortness  of  his  day  use 
it,  he  is  anxious  to  accumulate  and  keep  it 
1  am  strongly  tinctured  with  fhisuuphilo- 
aophical  bias}  for  though  in  early  life  I  did 
not  spend  money  because  I  had  none,  ytf. 
I  am  now  as  willing  to  acquire  as  if  my 
date  was  that  of  Met  husa  lent. 

From  early  infancy  land  was  my  favour- 
ite object,  and  though  a  thousand  pounds 
in  the  stocks  may  be  as  productive  as  a 
thousand  in  land,  yet  I  should  despise  the 
one#  and  grasp  at  the  other.  My  desire, 
like  a  hoftomless  pit,  cannot  be  filled.  This 
tear  closed  with  purchasing  the  manor  of 
Woontou,  joiuing  my  own  in  Hereford 
shire. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  rapid  rise  of 
land.  1  gave  for  the  land  on  one  side  of 
the  hedge,' to  179%  eleven  pounds  per 
•ere,  and  on  the  other  in  1804,  twenty  four 
pounds  I 


Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and 
Manner*  By  Jane  Taylor,  Author  of 
•*  Display,  a  Tale."  l9mo  price  0s.  pp. 
147.  Tajlorand  Hessey  London.  1810. 
This  volume  opens  with  the  following 
description. 

t»RFjumce. 
In  yonder  red-brick  inanition,  tight  aw}  square, 
Just  at  the  fawn's  coamencesBeftit,  fires  the 

mayor* 
Siime  yards  of  sttniag  gravel,  fenced  with  boa, 
Lpad  to  the  painted  portal — where  one  knocks : 
Th^re,  in  the  left-hand  parlour,  all  iu  state, 
Sit  he  and  she,  on  either  aide  Hie  grate. 
B«t  thong*  their  goods  and  chattels,  sound 

and  new, 
Bespeak  the  owner*  eefty  well  to  do. 
His  worship's  wig  and  morning  suit,  betray 
Slight  indications  of  an  bam  bier  day. 
That  long,  low  strop,  where  «H»  the  name  ap- 
pears, 
Some  doors  below,  they  kept  for  forty  years  ; 
Anal  therewith  various  fortunes,  smooth  and 

rough. 
They  sold  tobaoco,  coffee,  tea,  and  sniff. 
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There  labellM  maw'rs  display  their  ipiey  row— 
Clove,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  from  the  ceiling  low 
Dangle*  long  twelves  and  eights ,  and  slender 

rush, 
ftfix'd  with  the  varied  forms  of  $#*«#  hrnsh  / 
Cask,  firkin,  hag,  and  barrel,  crowd  the  floor, 
And  piles  of  country  cheeses  guard  the  door. 
The  frugal  dames  came  in  from  far  and  near, 
To  buy  their  ounces  and  their  quarterns  here. 
Hard  wan  the  toil,  the  profits  slow  to  count, 
And  yet  the  mole- hill  was  at  last  a  mount ; 
Those  petty  gains  were  hoar  Jed  day  by  day, 
W  th  little  cost, (nor  chick  nor  child  had  they}; 
Till,  long  procerdiiig  on  tin-  saving  plan, 
He  found  himself  a  wntin,  fare-handed  man; 
And  being  now  ssrriv'd  at  life's  decline, 
Both  he  and  she,  they  formM  the  bold  design, 
(Although  it    touch'd  their  prudence  to  the 

quick), 
To  torn  their  savings  into  stone  and  brick. 
How  many  a  cup  of  tra  and  pinch  of  snuff, 
There  must   have   been   consumed   to  make 

enough! 
At  length,  with  paint  and  paper,  bright  and 

m. 

The  box  was  fin Wh'd  and  they  went  away. 
But  when  their  faces  were  uo  longer  seen 
Amongst  the  canisters  of  black  and  preen, 
— Those  well   known  faces,  all   the  country 

round— 
Twassaid  that  had  they  levelFd  to  the  ground 
The  two  old  walnut  trees  before  the  door, 
The  customers  would  not  have  missed  then 

more. 
Now,  hkc  s  pair  of  parrots  io  a  cage, 
They  live,  and  civic  honours  crown  their  age; 
Thrice,  since  the  Whitsuntide  they  settled 

there, 
Se*en  frears  ago,  has  be  been  chosen  mayor; 
And  now  you'd  scarcely  know  they  were  the 

same;  [fame, 

Conscious  he  struts  of  power,  and  wealth,  and . 
Frond  in  official  digamy,  the  dame, 
And  extra'staletntess  of  drew  ana  tnko, 
During  the  msyoi  Pty,  is  plainly  seen ; 
With  nicer  care  bestow  VI  to  puff  said  pin 
The  august  lapj>et  that  Contams  bee  chin. 

Such  is  her  life;  and  like  the  wise  and  great 
The  mind  has  journey'd  hand  in  hand  with 

fate; 
Her  thoughts,  unused  to  take  a  longer  flight 
Than  from  the  left-haud  counter  to  the  right, 
With  little  change,  are  vacillating  still, 
Between  bis  worship's  glory  and  the  till. 
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The  few idea*  that  travei,*low  and  doll, 
Across  the  saiujy-deeert  of  her  skull, 
Still   the  same  courae  must  follow,  to  and  fro, 
As  firiit  they  travers'd  three-score  years  ago; 
From  whence,  not  all  the  world  could  turn 

them  back, 
Or  lead  them  out  upon  another  track. 
What  once  was  right  or  wrong,  or  high  or  low, 
In  her  opinion,  always  must  be  so  *,— 
Yon  might,  perhaps,  with  reasons  new  and  pat 
Have  made  Coiumbus  think  the  world  was  flat, 
Or,  when  of  thought  and  controversy  weary, 
Hare  got  Sir  Isaac  to  deny  his  theory  ; 
But  not  the  powers  of  arguments  combined, 
Could  make  this  dear  good  woman  change  her 

mind, 
Or  give  her  intellect  the  slighest  cine, 
To  that  vast  world  of  things  she  never  knew. 
Were  but  her  brain  dissected,  it  would  show 
Her  stiff  opinions  fastened  in  a  row ; 
Rang'd  duly,  side  by  side,  wit  boot  a  gap, 
Much  like  the  plaitiug  oo  her  Sunday  cap. 

In  these  verses  the  reader  will  readily 
discover  the  speaking  pencil  of  an  ar- 
tist, directed  t>y  the  keen  eye  of  obser- 
vation. Whoever  has  once  entered  the 
much  containing:  premises  of  a  country 
shopkeeper,  finds  all  his  ideas  renewed, 
and  may  easily  fancy  that  be  knows  the 
place,  of  which  this  picture  is  the  por- 
trait. 

Nor  it  it.  difficult  to  find  the  counter- 
parts of  his  worship  the  Mayor,  and 
Mistress  Mayoress  :  we  have  them  now, 
"  in  oar  mind's  eye,*'  and  the  reader 
recollects  them  among  his  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

This  kind  of  picturesque  description 
is  this  lady's  forte.  She  reasons  weH, 
in  rhyme;  but  she  describes,  better. 
She  moralises  in  the  shape  of  argument ; 
but  her  morals  drawn  from  character 
are  more  forcible,  and  lets  exposed  to 
retort,  or  contradiction.  Sbe  tntro- 
doces  also  religious  sentiments;  correct, 
indeed,  hot  deriving  little  advantage 
from  the  tags  of  rhyme;  of  which  the 
continuation  of  this  very  Essay  on  Pre- 
judice may  be  quoted,  in  proof :  though 
managed  with  spirit  and  address,  min- 
gled with  well  directed  casuistry. 

The  follies  and  the  vices  of  mankind, 
furnish  inexhaustible  themes  for  the 
Satirist;  with  little,  or  no  knowledge 
of  those  exposed  by  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
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antiently,  a  sprightly  wit,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  its  intercourse  with  human, 
nature,  will  find  much  to  supply  matter 
for  Essays  on  morals  and  manners,  whe- 
ther in  Rhyme,  or  Prose.  Perhaps, 
they  may  be  thought  most  pointed  iu 
flhyme  ;  perhaps  they  may  be  the  longer 
remembered  ;  nevertheless,  openings 
should  always  be  left  for  repeutance, 
for  the  change  which  usually  accompanies 
a  few  additional  years  of  life.  We 
would  not  recommend  inflexible  severity 
in  punishing  the  flippancies,  or  the  in- 
advertencies, or  the.  false  estimates  of 
things,  which  time  will  be  not  onlj 
best  qualified  to  cure,  but  will  also  be 
most  effectual  in  curing. 

Miss  T.  traces  Prejudice  into  a  va- 
riety of  forms  ;  it  adheres  to  the  young, 
to  the  old,  to  the  infidel,  to  the  devout* 
to  the  indifferent,  and  to  the  benevo- 
lent After  Prejudice  sbe  places  Ex- 
perience; and  the  experience  of  life; 
she  illustrates  by  the  following  simile : 

A  tatter'd  cottage,  to  the  view  of  taste, ' 
In  beauty  glows,  at  needful  distance  ptae'd  ; 
Its  broken  panes,  its  richly  ruin'd  thatch, 
Its  gable  grae'd  with  many  a  mossy  patch, 
The  sunset  lightning  up  its  varied  dyes, 
Form  quite  a  pictnt e  to  poetic  eyes  j 
A ud yield  delight  that  modern  brick  and  bosrd, 
Square,  sound,  and  well  arranged  would  not 

afford. 
But  cross  the  mead  to  take  a  nearer  ken,— 
Where  all  the  magic  of  the  vision,  then  ? 
The  picturesque  is  vanished,  and  the  eye 
Averted,  t tiros  from  loathsome  poverty ; 
And  while  it  linger'*  e'en  the  sun's  pure  ray 
Seem*  almost  sullied  by  its  transient  stay. 
The  broken  walb  with  slight  repairs  embom'd. 
Are  but  cold  comforts  in  a  winter's  frost  5 
No  smiling,  peaceful  peasant,  half  rcfin'd, 
There  tunes  his  reed  00  rustic  seat  reclin'd ; 
But  there,  the  bending  form  and  haggard  face, 
Worn  with  the  liaea  that  vice  and  misery 

trace. 
Thus  fades  the  charm  by  vernal  hope  supplied 
To  every  object  it  has  never  tried 5 
—To  fairy  visions  and  elysian  meads, 
Thus  vulgar,  cold  reality  succeeds. 

There  are  some  exquisite  .touches  of 
nature  iu  this  poem.  Who  cannot  re- 
collect a  something  analagoaa  to  theft 
pathetic  lines  ? 
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—My  dear  indalgeot  fatter,  how  he  strove 
To  train  and  win  me  by  his  patient  love ; 
Endur'd  my  froward  temper,  and  diRplayM 
A  kind  forbearance  that  was  ill  repaid! 
To  thwart  my  little  pleasures  ever  loth, 
They  yielded  much,  he  and  my  mother  both  : 
1  was  a  sickly  one,  and  all  her  skill* 
And  all  her  pity  came  when  1  was  ill ; 
1  can  remember  how  she  was  distrest, 
And  took  more  thought  for  me  than  all  the 

rest  5 
And  what  a  sweet  relief  it  seenTd  to  be 
To  lay  my  aching  head  upon  her  knee : 
Then  she  would  moan,  and  stroke  my  sickly 

cheek9 
And  I  was  better  while  I  heard  her  speak. 

This,  again,  in  picture:  it  calls  up 
the  delusions  of  the  eye,  by  its  influ- 
ence os  the  mind.  Little  different  is 
the  following  ;  a  character  but  too  fre- 
quently found  among  our  young  men  of 
family  and  fortune. 

How  happy  they,  whom  poverty  denies 
To  execute  the  projects  they  devise  ! 
But£Wto,  well  supplied  with  eviPs  root, 
Eudortl  the  penance  while  he  plnck'd  the 

fruit. 
— He  sold  bis  house,  relenting  all  the  while ; 
And  built  his  cottage,  quite  in  cottage  style. 
Each  rural  ornament  was  quick  bespoke j 
And  down  they  came,  all  fresh  from  London 

smoke. 
The  tasty  trellis  o'er  the  front  is  seen, 
With  rose  and  woodbine  woven  in  between  j 
Within,  the  well-paid  artist  lays  it  out, 
To  look  ten- timet  more  rural  than  without ; 
The  silver  paper,  or  the  stucco'd  wall, 
Are  here  discarded — *tis  enchantment,  all. — 
Arcadian  landscapes,  'aeatb  Italian  skies, 
Profusely  glow, «  and  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise ;  * 
In  bright  relief  Corinthian  columns  stare, 
Intwin'd  with  leaves  that  grow  by  magic  there ; 
And  there  you  sit,  all  safe  and  suug  at  home, 
And  gaie  at  Spain  and  Turkey,  Greece,  and 

Rome. 
.   Ah,  there  be  site !  poor  *Wfar,  sits  and  yawns, 
In  spite  of  paper  trees  and  painted  lawns. 
—It  did  at  first,  when  all  was  fresh  and  new, 
While  people  wondered,  for  a  day  or  two; 
But  always,  always,  that  eternal  view ! 
Yes,  there  they  are  !  behold  it  when  he  will, 
The  dancing  shepherds,  always  standing  still; 
The  mountains  glowing  just  the  same  as  ever, 
And  there  the  rising  sun,  that  rises  never  $ 


By  Jane  Taylor.  [7©4 

Oh,  be  would  give  the  guudj  trapping  raft, 
For  a  brown  wainscot  or  a  waited  wiR! 

Felix,  at  length,  while  groaning 'with  ennui, 
AH  in  a  breath,  bethought  him  of  the  sea, 
—Ah !  that  was  it !— cheVd  up  with  hills  and 

trees, 
Who  could  exist  \  he  panted  for  a  breeze. 
So,  off  he  sped  forthwith,  and  travelling  post, 
like  a  king's  messenger,  he  seeks  the  coast. 
From  yon  steep  hill,  descries  with  ardent  glee^ 
The  6rst  blue  strip  of  horizontal  sea  ; 
Again  His  lost  for  many  a  weary  mile, 
He  thirsting  to  behold  it  all  the  while ;   • 
At  length  bare  bills  bespeak  his  near  advance; 
—Now  straight  before  him  rolls  the  wide  ex* 


The  road,  with  sudden  turn  and  steep  descent, 
Reveals  it  to  him  to  his  heart's  content  -9     . 
Bot  so  abrupt  and  near,  it  seems  as  though, 
Himself,  and  chaise,  and  all,  to  sea  must  go. 
-—And  now    the  crowded  lodgings  searching 

through, 
For  one  to  suit  him,  with  a  Ana  sea-view, . 
He's  Jbre'd,  at  last,  though  not  for  want  of 

cash, 
To  take  a  shabby  room  and  single  sash  ; 
Where  'twixt   two  sloping   roofs,  there  just 

nay  be 
A  sHce  triangular  of  rolling  sea  ; 
A  narrow  stint,  and  there  he  aits  alone  ; 
Refresh'd  with  sephyrs  from  the  torrid  sane. 
And  watching  all  the  morning,  scarce  can  -fail 
To  spy  a  passing  oar  or  distant  sail  *         (eryy 

*  How  pleasant,*  then,  in  languid  tone,  *e*H 

*  To  sit  and  see  the  boats  and  ships  go  by!'* 

That  Felix  "  aoon  posted  back  no 
wiser  than  he  came,"  will  easily  be  suo-' 
posed :  and  from  his  failure  this  sprightly 
moralist  takes  occasion  to  recommend 
an  iuteresting  stu^y  of  a  higher.  cla*s; 
that  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  purport 
of  her  hook ;  and  in  this  we  wish  her 
success. 

•  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  th'a 
heroic  Essayist  has  well  armed  herself 
with  weapons  of  no  ordinary  keenness. 
Those  who  might  parry  the  thrust  of  a  fa- 
pier,  or  ward  the  blow  of  a  i>read  sword 
from  a  master's  hand,  will  scarcely  know 
how  to  fence  with  the  polished  needles 
of  this  sharp  reprover.  They  wound 
not  dangerously,  but  deeply ;  tbey  pierce, 
but  they  do  not  cut.  She  deals  out 
her  acutest  points  *itb  little  rfcswe ;  and 
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pricks  bath  cans,  and  nan-coat.  She 
encounters,  with  an  adroitness,  not  often 
teen,  and  very  rarely  equally  felt. 

How  far  the  good  old  vicar,  whose 
Velvet  Cushion  lately  delighted  the  reli- 
gious world,  would  express  bis  approba- 
tion of  some  very  spirited  lines,  may 
be  doubted  :  perhaps,  we  might  again 
bear  him  saying  :  "  Seventy  years  ac- 
quaintance with  myself  has  taught  me 
not  anxiously  to  search  out  each  other's 
naked uess  ;  but  rather  to  approach  the 
faults  of  others  backwards,  and  threw 
the  mantle  over  them." 

««  1  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  good 
lady,  "  you  seem  almost  to  cast  an  eye 
of  reproach  on  that  page  of  admirable 
versification  :" 

«  Why,  if  so,"  answered  he,  "  we  will 
here  close  the  bonk,  and  immediately  go 
and  visit  poor  sick  Mary  Wilkins." 


3Jh  William  Shak*pwc%  4<  his  trut 
Efigiet."  A  meecoti  ato  print,  from  the 
Monumental  Bust,  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon.  Published  by  John  Brltton. 
Price  10s.     Folio  lGs.    Loudon.  lSl6. 

Franti  nulla  fitks  was  never  mora 
truly  applied  as  a  proverb,  than  to  Por* 
traits  of  fihakspcare,  suoh  as  we  have 
usually  seantbeio,  We  have  new  be- 
lieved that  the  Portrait  prefixed  to  the 
first  folio,  CQuld  be  that  of  the  man  who. 
wrote  the  first  play,  to  say  no  more,  in 
the  book*  It  wants  intelligence,  spright- 
liness,  suavity,  command  ;  the  Chandois 
picture  is  little  better,  and  has  no  exter- 
nal evidence  in  its  favour,  as  the  former 
has.  We  have  seen  many  other  "  Sbaks- 
peares  ;  '*  but,  none  of  them  traceable 
to  any  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
We  know  not  how  to  agree  with  Mr.  B. 
that  the  poet  never  sat  for  his  picture ; 
if  he  did  not  employ  a  first  rale  artist, 
jet  he  must  have  had  among  bis  theatri- 
cal painters,  more  than  one  hand  capa- 
ble of  delineating  his  features,  though 
roughly. 

On  this  supposition,  that  general 
Kkeness  of  Shakspeare  may  be  account- 
ed for,  which  has  prevailed  since  his 
time.  The  portrait  before  us,  is  not 
decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  for  it 
shews  the  bacd  somewhat  fatter,  and 


filled  up,  towards  the  close  of  life ;  and 
this  might  well  enough  be  expected, 
from  what  we  know  of  his  latter  days. 
With  a  mind  more  at  ease,  his  persoa 
followed  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
and  this  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. We  consider  the  original  of  this 
bust,  as  a  cast  after  his  death  ;  the  head 
has  received  th'e  chief  attention  of  the 
sculptor;  and  herein  we  conclude  he 
was  guided  by  nature.  That  this  bast 
existed,  in  its  place,  soon  after  the  poet's 
departure,  appears  from  Do-dak's 
"  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire/*  1IB6, 
who  gives  a  plate  of  the  monument.  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Langbaine,  1691, 
who  pronounced  it  his  4*  true  etSgie*." 
•—The  rest,  we  shall  give  in  Mr.  Brit- 
ten's own  words. 

Were  1  not  folly  satisfied  with  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Bust,  and  the  talents  of  the 
respective  Artists,  I  should  certainly  never 
have  sacrificed  my  own  ttose,  or  trespassed 
on  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  publish- 
ing the  print  now  announced.  But  Shak- 
speare, like  the  ignis  fintvus,  often  leads 
roan  out  of  the  plain  beaten  potJ),  s*4 
tempts  bias  into  .those  regions  when?  sit 
and  nature  seem  to  struggle  for  ascen- 
dancy, and  where  a  surrounding  minor 
shows  him  all  his  own  passions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  human  race.  Evrry 
thing  authentic  of  such  a  man,  and  that 
comes  before  us  in  an  uti**que«fioaafcfc 
shape/*  is  valuable  and  interesting;  a od 
his  Bust  at  Stratford  is  certainly  of  tint 
class. 

The  Bust  is  the  sine  of  life  ;  it  in  formes' 
out  of  a  block  of  soft  stove ;  and  was  ori- 
ginally paiuted  over  in  imitation  of  nataie, 
The  bands  and  face  were  of  flesli  colour, 
the  eyes  of  a  light  hazle,  and  the  hair  and 
beard,  auburn ;  the  doublet,  or  coat,  was 
scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose  Mack 
gown,  or  tabard,  without  sleeve*  ;  tat 
upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  las 
under  half  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt 
Such  appear  to  -have  been  the  origtasl 
features  of  this  important,  but  neglected  or 
insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Jean  Ward,graiidfatherto,Mrs*Stetf«* 
and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  •  repair- 
ed, and  the  original  colours  preserved,*'  is 
1748,  from  the  profits  of  the  representation 
of  Othello.  This  was  a  generouv  and  ap- 
parently judicious  act;  and  therefore  very 
unlike  the  next  alteration  it  was  stinjectcd 
to,  in  l?95.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Melons 
caused  the  Jus*  to  be  covered  over  with 
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one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ;  and 
thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  greatly  injured  the  expression  of 
the  face.  The  best  sculptors  and  painters 
of  the  metropolis  justly  remark,  that  the 
(ace  indicates  cheerfulness,  good  humour, 
suavity*  benignity,  and  intelligence.  These 
characteristics  are  developed  by  the  mourn 
and  its  muscles — by  the  cheeks — eye*  brows 
—forehead— and  skull  ;  and  hence  they 
rationally  iufer,  that  the  face  is  worked 
from  nature. 

The  publisher  concludes  his  remarks 
with  what  he  calh  an  extraordinary  trick, 
respecting  a  Portrait  of  Shakspeare, 
lately  played  off  by  a  London  print- 
seller  :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  that  the  trick  is  but  too  ordi- 
nary ;  and  that,  to  buy  a  picture,  to 
"  christen  "  it,  to  value  it  according  to 
the  name  imposed,  and  to  get  a  good 
price  for  it,  is  fhe  every  day  practice 
among  the  conscientious  furnishers  of 
"  the  old  masters."  Engravings,  per- 
haps, are  still  more  fallacious ;  as  they 
complete  the  imposition ;  and  after  hav- 
ing served  as  unquestionable  portraits 
of  such,  or  such,  an  eminent  man  ;  by  a 
change  of  name,  they  become  equally  un- 
questionable portraits  of  another  who 
lived  a  century  or  two  after  him. 

We  believe,  that  on  a  former  occasion, 
we  traced  a  copper-plate  portrait  three 
deep  ;  at  least,  we  know,  that  was  the 
fact;  and  a  curious  list  we  could  give 
of  likenesses  drawn  from  description, 
or  taken  from  other  persons,  who  were 
"  the  very  models,"  of  him,  or  her,  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  Profits,  Discounts,  and 
Interest :  explaining  how  to  compute  the 
gross  amount  of  any  net  sum  5  to  secure 
a  certttiu  net  profit,  after  a  discount  has 
been  allowed  therefrom ;  and  to  com- 
pute, by  snort  rules,  interest  of  money  ; 
with  many  Tables.  By  John  Lowe, 
Birmingham.    Price  12s.  6d.     18 16. 

A  very  fit  book  to  originate  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  where  the .  system  of  appa- 
rently small  gains,  and  temptingly  heavy 
discounts,  has  been  adopted,  and  prac- 
ticed to  the  greatest  nicety.  We  doubt, 
whether  it  be  so  general  throughout  the 
tation  as  Mr.  Lowe  affirms ;  but,  after 
t  is  weJl  understood  by  both  buyer  and 
telier,  it  may  suit  that  infinite  variety  of 
mailer    wares,  which,  though  trifling 


in  each  assortment,  makes  up  a  good 
round  sum,  al  the  foot  ot  the  account. 

Net  cost  is  the  cash  actually  expended, 
in  the  formation  and  completion  of  an 
article,  \or  delivery.  But,  to  this  must 
be  added  the  contingencies  : — rent, 
taxes,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  buildings, 
persons,  leases  ;  wages,  in  every  shape, 
interest  of  money  borrowed,  &c.  all 
which  are  to  be  valued,  and  added  to  the 
cash,  paid  as  aforesaid.  These  are  item's 
to  be  fixed,  before  the  question  of  money 
to  be  paid  down,  for  goods  ;  or,  the 
goods  being  sold  at  a  credit,  the  value, 
of  that  credit  can  be  calculated.  On 
the  previous  part  of  this  estimate,  th* 
dealer  is  not  restrained  by  any  law, 
from  charging  what  he  thinks  proper, 
according  to  his  conscience  ;  but,  on 
the  interest  to  accrue  after  the  money 
terms  are  settled,  the  dealer  dare  not 
charge  usurious  interest.  He*  therefore, 
involves  the  consideration  of  hazard, 
credit  and  reputation,  good,  or  bad,  or 
middling,  in  the  first  price  ;  and  thus 
his  purchaser  cannot  tell  at  what  degree 
of  reputation  he  is  held.   • 

This  is  an  arrangement  that  admits  of 
no  rules ;  and  hence  a  purchaser  ma/ 
buy  goods  of  one  seller  cheaper  than  he 
can  of  another,  because  bis  reputation 
is  higher  in  one  house  than  in  another* 

No  merchant  will  allow  the  correct* 
ness  of  calculations  made  to  controul  his 
estimate  of  prior  profit ;  yet  we  cannqt 
but  think  that  young  adventurers  often 
fail,  by  taking  their  incidents  at  too  high 
a  rate  on  each  delivery  of  goods.  They 
hereby  aHow  older  houses,  which  have 
more  accurate  notions  of  the  real  cost, 
to  accommodate  their  customers,  in  an 
imperceptible,  but  not  less  real,  mari- 
ner. It  were,  perhaps,,  desiring  too 
much  from  Mr.  Lowe,  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this ;  it  is  always  kept  a  profound 
secret :  But  if  any  man  could  do  it,  it 
might  be  Mr.  L.  1 

The  present  work  will  be  found  useful 
by  sellers;  and  with  little  trouble,  a  ma- 
nufacturer may  value  his  proceeds ;  but, 
the  article  of  bad  debts*  which  of  late 
years  has  been  by  far  .too  conspicuous 
on  every  merchant's  Ledger,  or  Balanc- 
ing Book,  by  its  magnitude,  its  fre- 
quency, and  its  unexpectedness,  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  reasonable,  or  avers  gl,  , 
calculation* 
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Idea  of  a  new  Law  for  the  chiHzed 
World,  recommended  to  tbe  consider- 
ation of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
American  States.  London,  Paris,  and 
Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp.  72.  Price  3s» 
Law  &  Co.  London. 

We  should  not  grudge  three  shillings, 
nor  thirty  shillings,  nor  ten  times  the 
sum,  for  the  rudiments  of  a  practicable 
scheme  for  suppressing  war  ;  neither 
shall  we  think  the  worse  of  that  pbilan- 
'  tbropy  which  suggests  such  a  purpose, 
though  we  must  be  allowed  to  have  our 
opinion  on  the  purpose  itself,  connected 
with  the  means  of  its  execution.  This 
writer's  scheme  is,  as  follows : — 

Supposing  that;  some' thirty  years  hence, 
the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  were  to  decide 
on  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  if  she  wishes 
to  act  in  unison  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
times,  she  will  act  in  this  manner  : 

As  soon  a?  the  ministers  have  decided  on 
hostile  measures,  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  cause  to  be  opened  several  Great 
Books.  One  set  will  be  inscribed  out,  the 
Other,  kon.  Two  of  these,  that  is,  one  of 
each  description,  wiM  be  sent  to  the  Pre- 
fect of  each  Department,  to  he  laid  open 
only  at  Ins  residence,  for  the  reception  of 
signatures'.  Thesndividuuh,  claiming  right 
of  signature,  or  in  other  words,  right  of 
voting  for  War,  or  Peare,  must  be  pos- 
•stssed  of  certain  descriptions  of  property, 
» hereafter  to  be  explained.  The  signatures, 
consisting  of  the  names  of  individuals, 
their  age,  nnk,  aud  the  nature  of  their 
property,  must  be  written  in  tbe  presence 
of  the  Prefect,  or  some  other  magistrate. 
Prefixed  to  each  of  the  Great  Books,  will 
be  a  statement  of  the  causes  which  induce 
the  Cabinet  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
have  decided  on  war.  The  Books  must 
fee  closed  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks 
fnd  transmitted,  scaled  by  the  Prefect 
himself,  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Chamber.  The  President,  iu  the  presence 
of  the  Deputies,  orders  them  to  be  opened, 
and  the  signatures  couuted.  If  the  ocis 
predominate,  a  Manifesto,  declarative  of 
hostilities,  is  immediately  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  the  War  Department,  and  the 
usual  orders  are  transmitted  to  the  subor- 
dinate Offices  of  State.  If  the  mows  pre- 
dominate, the  Ministers  are  displaced  by 
tbe  Sovereign,  and  a  new  Cabinet  is 
formed  j  and  no  war  takes  place,  unless 
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.the  menaced  power  should  iu- Its  turn  lay 
opcu  the  Great  Books,  aud  carry  the  de- 
cision of  war  by  tbe  majority  of  signa- 
tures." 

Now,  those  who  recollect  the  election 
of  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  by  out* 
and  nonty  cannot  forget  his  fanoos 
"  N.  ft,  Alt  those  who  do  not  vote,  wiii 
be  reckoned  for  the  affirmative"  What 
followed  ?  Napoleon's  satellites  obtained 
for  him  a  few  thousands'  of  voles,  in- 
cluding madmen  and  fools ;  and  on  their 
election,  he  tyrannized  over  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  made  war  inter- 
minably.— So  much  for  popular  votings  ! 

This  is  not  the  ouly  hopeful  idea ;  the 
author  recommends  a  regulated  emigra- 
tion :  the  thought  might  deserve  no  tic* 
could  the  individuals  be  determined. 

Annual  Emigration  of  Paupers,  who  are 
absolutely  thrown  out  of  employment,  or 
who  have  no  expectations  iu  life,  from  waut 
of  families,  or  friends,  to  Australasia,  pro* 
posed  to  commence  A.  D.  1 830. 

FOR    FRANCE. 

Males 1400 

Females 500 

Male  and  r'emale  Adults  10<> 

Medical  Practitioners    .  6 

200d 
Some  Irave  doubled  of  the  legitimacy  of 
having  rtvourse  to  the  expedient  of  peo- 
pling Austraiasia  with  European  colonists. 
The  <ju(8tiou  of  right  may,  however,  be 
easily  resolred.  All  accounts  agree  in  re- 
presenting it  as  a  country  very  thinly  and 
miserably  inhabited.  The  natives  of  this 
fine  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  perhaps  the 
most  degraded  of  the  human  species ;  co- 
vering their  bodies  with,  raw  id  fish  ojl, 
devouring  vermin,  and  mutilating  their 
persons.  Now  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
act  of  charity  exerted,  than,  through  ike 
medium  of  colonies,  to  meliorate  their  oon- 
dition.  Let  the  colonists  who  go  thither 
but  treat  them  with  common  Immunity, aod 
all  doubt  as  to  the  tan  fulness  of  propagat- 
ing European  civilization  among  them, 
must  vanish  in  every  reasonable1  mind- 

.     FOR   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Males 1000 

Females  ......  300 

Male  and  Female  Adults  60 

Medical  Practitioners     •  4 

1364 
Cargoes,  consisting  of  agricultural  sn4 
working  implements  of  all   kinds,   medi- 
cines, seeds,  cloatbs,  and  raw  materials,  to 
be  furnished  by  either  Government 
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*zaB&smA&Ksm*  wj|6m  the 'prevailing  opinion  has  gene* 
rally  ascribed  the  discovery  of  a  happjf 
theory  for  the  arrangement  of  the  minor 
organs  of  the  plant,  hy  means  of  this 
leading  part,  the  corolla.  Bat  what 
entitles  M.  Lefahure  to  particular  consU 
deration  is  his  discovery,  that  so  far  from 
the  respective  systems  of  Linnsus  and 
Tounfefdrt  being 'irreconcileaDle,  as  has 
constantly  been  affirmed,  and  even  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  Linnaeus  himself, 
the  system  of  the  later  Botanist  is  the 
simple  continuation,  or  perfect  Comple- 
tion, of  the  theory  proposed  by  the  for- 
mer. 

It  is,  says  Mi  L.  necessary  only  to  ap* 
ply  the  tw'enty*four  classes"  of  Linnfeus 
to  thefamUttis  of  Tournefort,  ranged  in 
the  order  assigned  them  by  the  foliary 
system,  to  pereetve  that  all  the  families 
•r  genera,  are  exactly  characterised. 
»  It  is  altogether  surprising,  that  long 
as  these  system*  have  been  in  the  Hands 
of-  botanists  by  profession,  and  of  am  a* 
tears  of  great  abilities,  this  union,  With 
the  means  -by  which  it  is  accomplished^ 
•should  not  have  occured  to  the  minds 
of  any.  But,  the  author  accounts'  for 
this  by  the  inattention  thewn  to  the  leaf; 
without  the  assistance. derived  from  that 
part,  he  acknowledges  that  he  himself 
should  not  have  happened  upon  it.*  The  - 
facilities  afforded  by.  this  arrangement 
are  so  great,  that  the  study  of  some  years 
is  TtfdUced  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  with  an  attentive'  study 
of  n  few  hours9  duration.  Simple  in- 
spection of  a  plant  performs  the  rest,  af- 
ter the  student  possesses  -the  key; 

Nothing  better,  certainly;  can  be  adopt- 
ed than  tbe  systems*  of  Tournefort  and 
Linneus,  which  depend  on  the  conform- 
ation of  tbe  parts  of  the  flower  and  fructi- 
fication ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  a  certain 
arrange  men  rof  tbe  leaves  i»  uniformly 
followed  by  a  conformable  character  oV 
tbe  corolla,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  ia  the  science,  since  the  leaves  ana 
not  only  more  obvious,  but  are  open  fo 
observation  for  a  much  longertime,  than 
the  flowering  parts  of  most, not  to  say  of 
all,  plants  which  are  known. 

This  theory  has,  as  yet,  met  with  no 
opposi  tion  abroad ;  and  we  are  desi  rous/ 
I  of  submitting  it  to  tbe  test  of  strict  ex4» 
2E 


Concordance,  &c.  Agreement  of  the  three 
Systems  of  Tournefortj  Linnaus,  and 
Jossieu,  by  the  Foliary  systenvapplied 
to  the  plants  which  grow  spontanea 
bdsly  anmud  Paris,  ore.  B^  Louis 
Lefebure. 

The  author  assures  us  that  fcy  means 
of  his  System,  the  generic  name,  and  the 
proper  place  in  *  the  Systems  of  those 
illustrious  Botanists,  whose  names  he 
commemorates,  may  be  determined  at 
once.  Assuredly,  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal ;  but  if  it  be  nearly  the  truth,  it 
accomplishes  a  purpose  that  has  long 
teen  a  desideratum  among  the  Students 
in  Botany.  As  it  would  give  us  sincere 
pleasure  »  see  tbe  systems  of '  these 
authors  harmonized,  and  as  Nature* 
though  she  seem  to  lend  herself  to  all 
systems,  has  really  no  system,  that  has 
been,  as  yet,  discovered;  we  give  a  place 
to  this  work  j  believing,  that  if  it  prove 
to  be  of  half  the  utility  intended  and 
affirmed  by  M...  Lefebure,  to  make  it 
known  to  the  public  is  a^service  both 
to  the  science  and  to  the  world. 

The  principles  of  this  theory  were  de- 
veloped in  four  discourses,  delivered  at 
the  Athene  am,  at  Paris  ;  they  drew  nu- 
merous and  attentive  auditories,  and  had 
tbe  reputation  of  being  so  clear,  and  sa- 
tisfactory, that  not  only  were  the  rudi- 
ments completely  understood,  but  their 
accuracy  was  immediately  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. Hitherto,  the  leaf  of  the 
plant  has  been  excluded  from  all  sys- 
tems, as  unworthy  of  forming  part  of 
tbe  theory ;  yet  it  is  the  ,  intermediate 
Jink,  that  according  to  the  author,  com- 
bines the  whole. 

Plants  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  comprises  all  those  which  bear 
flowers  on  their  stem :— the  second  class 
contains  those  which  have  no  flowers  on 
the  stein,  and  whose  leaves  grow  around 
the  bottom  of  the  plant.  These  classes 
are  divided  into  three  orders,  according 
as  the  leaves  are  inserted : — one  by  one, 
the  first  order;— too  by  two,  the  second 
order  ;  —thrtc  by  three,  the  third  order. 

These  orders  are  subdivided  into  twelve 
tribes,  the  distinguishing  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  the  corolla,  as 
employed  in  the  system  of  Tournefort,  to 
Vol.  V.    Lit.  Pan.  23.   N.&.   Aug.  1816. 
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imewteJnry,  for  tbewbHme  capwtntioiis 
of  Ghrhtianjiy.  Hi  became  *  teacher 
oC  his  own  nation,  wrote  several  pious 
tracts,  and  wu  equally  diligent  sod  cor- 
rect. 


punation  by  the  Botanist*  of  our  own 


country;  for  which  purpose,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  pen.— Time,  no  doubt,  will  <U> 
justice  to  the  parties  concerned. 
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Brief  Memoirs  rffbur  Chrktufa  Hindoos, 
lately  deceased.  Published  by  the 
Serampore  Missionaries.  Serampoie 
printed.  London,  reprinted-,  for*  Oak 
and  Fenner.  l£mo.  price  3*.  $d. 
lBlC 

Of  these  converts  one  was  a  Brahmin, 
fUiother  was  of  the  Writer  caste;   the 
other  two.  were  Shudras*     Pftamburfc- 
Stnghu,  (the  first  in. the  tract)/died  at 
Serampore,  August  20, 1805,  afed  about 
sixty  years.    That  a  nan  of  observation 
and  sense  should. be  completely  disgust 
ed  with  the  idols  of  Hindustan,  and  with 
the  profligate  manners  of  the  idomtom* 
generally  speaking,  can  occasion  but  lit* 
tie  surprise ;  indeed,  we  have  every  new- 
son  for  concluding  that  many  thousands 
bf  Hindoos  are  dissatisfied  with  the  reK- 
{pon  they  find  themselves  bound  to  pro* 
less,  because  they  can  do  .no  otherwise. 
Hence,  sects  denying  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  and  renouncing  the  worship  of 
idols,  jbave  obtained  many  followers  in 
India,  and  the  principle  has  been,  for 
acme  time,  making  great  progress. 
.    It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
has  acted  with  the  most  repulsive  power 
on  the  Hindoo  eund;  and  should  the 
smallest  approach  to  such  methods  of 
propagating  a  Religion,  be  patronised 
among  any  other. authorities,. there  can 
>e  tfo  doubt,  but  what  the  aversion  they 
would  engender  would  ,be  fully  equal  to 
what  now  exists. 

Pitambura  is  an  instance  of  this  dis- 
position.    He  applied  to  many  to  be 
taught  divine  things ;  be  could  learn  Wit 
little,  very,  little;,  and  that  to  no  godd| 
.purpose.    .He  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  in  1801,  by  means  of 
a  small  tract,  which  excited  his  disdain,, 
a*  coming: from  an  Englishman ;^— for! 
even  *l;c  dress  of  the  English  is  oflen- 
,«ie  to  Hindoos.— He  afterwards  changed 
,hit«  Jnind ;  then  visited  Serampore,  and, 
.*t  length,  quitted  his-  state  of  miserable 


After  pitamWs  death  his  widow  was 
baptised,  and  has  lor  live  years  adorned  re- 
ligion by  her  conduct.  Heraflee&m  for 
her  husband,  and  her  patient  attendance  pn 
him  in  bis  long  affliction,  were  truly  exem- 
plary. Soon  after  his  death  she  voluntarily 
c*me  forward  and  made  an  open  profession 
of  the  gospel;  to  do  which,  in  a  Bfcmti* 
Where  females  kre  nekt  in  such  a  stnflTof ex- 
treme estfeskm,  is  en  not  of  rearfortitoaej 
as  each  persons  mast .  renounce  eHvtbe* 
former  habits  of  Ufe,*efrre  tuay<sm  appear 
among  Europeans,  and.  be  baptiaed.  before 
hundreds  of  spectators. 

A?  person  of  a  very  difiaient  kind  was 
Rugboo-Netfh.    He  was 

A  poor  Hmieiwrn  Idolater,  uambtete  mi 
orwnte;  and,  inhiseeU*  as  to  that  of  all 
the  heathen,  bis  natural  conscience  had  been 
exceedingly  darkened  and  seared  by  their 
"  abominable  idolatries:*  He  wai i  an  en- 
thusiast in  idolatry ;  his  back  Was  Wed  wim 
fears,  frbm  thehooti  bjf  whfcb  he  torn*  been 
eefteottently  stspeaeW  Hi  «Hn^«n*t 
inmmous  cbereka;*    iidded-toldl  tan,** 

*  "  The  man  who  is  to  swing  (lays  Mr 


Ward),  prostrates  himself  before  the  oee; 
and  a  person,  with  his  dirty  lingers  makes  a 
mark  where  the  hook's  are  to  be  put.    Ano- 
ther person  (five*  him  a  smart  slap'Oh  his 
back,  and  'pinches  up  rte  skin  haul  "with  bis 
thumb  and  finem  {  trbile  another  pNs«s 
the  book  through,  taking  hold  of  about  en 
inch  of  the  skin ;  the  tfhetboek  Stbes 
like  manner  put  through  the  other  side  of 
the  hack,  and  the  man  gets  up  on  his  feet. 
As  he  b  rising,  some  water  is  thrown  in  his 
face.    He  then  moURtsoh  a  ntan*s  beck,  or 
h  elevated  in  some  other  way,  mud-  the 
strings  which  are  attached  ko  *e  abets  to 
fan  hack  are  tied  to 'the  rope  at  one  efti  of 
Urn  horizontal  bamboo,  and  the  tope  at  the 
other  end  is  held  by  several  men,  who, 
drawing  it  down,  raise  up  the  end  on  jrh:ch 
the  man  swings,  and  hy  their  running  rousjl 
with  ttiat  r6pe  the  machine  'is  tereelL    To 
swinging,  the  num^reseribe*  a  Circle  bTabnet 
thirty  feet  dforoeter.    Some  swta*  only  a 
few  Minus*  others  half  aa  hour  br  ilore. 
I  have  heard  of  seme  *bo  have  contiirtiee 
swinging  four  hours,    Ajboet  in*  year  1000, 
fire  women  swuojj  in  this  manner,  writt. 
hooks  through  their  hacks  and  thighs,  at 
Kiddefpoor,  tfear  Catcetta.'   ft  fc  not  Vex> 
tmebtnmbn  for  thaflelh  to  tear,  ttd  Ihte  per- 
ion  to  mil.    Instances  are  reined:  of  ouch 
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lived  i*  adultery  many  yean,  and  wallowed 
in  the  filthiest  vices. 

It  docs  wt  appear  to  tie  reason  of 
mnn  in.  what  degree  a  practice  so  repog* 
nasi  to  Humanity  can  promote  Eternal 
flotation :  yet,  perhaps  these  suffering* 
ue  light,  to  some  of  those  adopted  among 


the  Catholics;  but,  for  which  there  is  Tthe-Masuloians  their  peers 


PP  pretence  whoever  in  the  Gospel  of 

A  Ikahmin  of  twenty-one  yean,  is  the 
latt,  and  the  most  interesting  of  these 
memoirs.  At  such  an  early  age  he,  pro** 
h4oljf,t»a*  not  initiated  iato  ail  the  vices 
of.hia  taste  ;  hut,  that  .be  waa  not  an 
iepecaiiL  pernio,  as  many  among  them 
are,  the  following  extract  will  evince. 

'  He  saw  plainly  that  there  was  nothing  in 
aM  that  the  Hindoo  gods  were  said  to  have 
done  teas  would  he  of  use  in  the  salvation  of 
•Pttlfj .  ',<3e  it  so/  be^oulo*  say,  'that  Rama 
qid  thjs,  and  Krishna  that,  and  Doprga  the 
other—Supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  that 
Rams  fought  for,  and  obtained  his  wife ; 
that  KrisW  killed  king  Koogsbe  and  got 
his  shsoae;  that  Doorga  killed  a  number  of 
tjensras*  wbetgeed  do  these  things. do  you 
tf  mi  ft  Who.  am  a  shiner,  fad  nothing 
here  by,  which  ravsins  vill  go  awaj,  and  I 
get-heaven ;  but  Christ  bore  our  sins,  their 

tuilt,  and  punjshment,  and  hence  HE  is  the 
avioer,  for  his  work  was  for  in,  and  for  our 
salvation,  fie  name  for  no  other  purpose— 
not  Uke.Rame  for  a  wife— not  like  Krishna 
for  a  kingdom  ;  not  like  Doorga  to  kill 
nsooras  and  drink  their  blood,  but  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  to  be- 
come the  reason)  for  sinner*." 

Not  only  by  his  words  did.  he  confess 
Christ  before  thje  brahmuns,  and  in  the  Very 
teeth  of  these  who  hated  him  for  Christ's 
sake,  hut  hi*  Christian  walk  confirmed  bis 
teatitnony,  that  his  Christian  profession  was 
genuine,  {le  possessed  tenderness  of  con- 
science, amongst,  a  people  who  make  sin 
theit  play  tang,  .and  amongst  whom  this 
sentiment  is  universal,  that  sin  is  the  play 
•f  the  gods  '  He  regarded  truth  amongst  a 
ss**o»  0/ liars,  whose  very  gods  were  Bars, 
and  wjuse-  shastrus,  in  certajn  cases*  de» 
c^fe  the  innocence,  of  lying.  lie  was  a 
map  of  integrity,  amongst  a  nation  who 
value  themselves  on  their  dexterity  in  the 
arts  pf  exception  and  fraud.  Divine  grace 
thus  changed  his  nature  and  bis  habits,  and. 
«nabl*4  him  to  make  head  against  sin, 
which  4uwt  through  the  plains  of  Bengal 
like  a  mighty  tofreojt,,  carrying  ajl  before  it 
-  -.^  .t  »  *  \'i^..  .  i  . — — — .■ .  ■'/ 
persons  perisluog  on  the  spot,9  History  of 
Hindoos,  vol.  II.  p.  5B2. 
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rioto  the  vortex  of  Ii*H.  It  was  time  that 
(Sod  should  work  in  some  such  way,  and 
briasj  forth  a  seed  to  serve  has  out  of  the 
ytry  heart  of  the  idolaters,  for  idolatry*  by 
its  tp|eration  of  sin,  by  its  easy  ways  of  re* 
mqving  it,  and  by  its  public  spectacles,  has 
drawn  the  world  after  it;  hence  jhe  Hin- 
doos worship  their  Ramus 


s  and  Krishna*. 
s*  (saints);  the^ 


native  Catholics,  their  crucifixes  and  Virgin 
MKarvs,  and.  in  toe  booses  of  Europeans  their 
sJin&est'haaee  mistresses  carry  on  idola- 
trous worship. 

We  are  ashamed  to  see  Europeans  in 
such  company  ;  ere  long,  perhaps,  the 
Christian  world  may  justify  a  dtifeienl 
picture :  Hope  may  live  to  see  more  thai| 
Despondency  can  now  deem  credible. 
ssasa 


*pmmwsmmmmseKBEBasssgBssBt*-m 
flick  Butoriqu*  sur  la  Rsstauratum  defy 
Sfiyavtte*  Frwce,  le  31  Man,  1814 
By  M.  de  Pradt,  formerly  Archbishop 
ofMechKn.  Peris  printed.  London 
reprinted,  for  Booth.  8vo.  pp.  105. 
1816. 

Whether  it  be  qmtt  fair  to  view  a  Wrt* 
ter-s  motives  in  his  book,  to  watch  Km 
— - — ■ r  . . . — ■ 

*  The  'Alusulmans  present  offerings  to 
these  peers,  and  perform  religious  ceremer 
aies  to  them  ae  the  Hindoos  to  their  gods. 
The  Portuguese. Catholics  find  complete  sub- 
stitutes for  their  former  idols  in  the  images 
of  the  Virgin,  &c.  On  Palm* Sunday  they 
present  flowers  and  bods  of  the  date  tree  to 
the  crucifix,  before  which  these  things  are 
laid  for  a  time,  and  the  priest  distributes  the 
branches  of  this  tree  as  holy  things  among 
the  people  who  go  to  church.  At  the  same 
time  he  gives  them  water  in  which  the  crn* 
dux,  has  been  bathed,  They  take  these 
home,  and  preserve  or  use  them  as  sacred 
things,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindoos 
carry  home  flowers,  fruits,  ore.  that  have 
been  offered  to  their  gods.  The  Catholic 
priest  marks  the  foreheads  of  the  people  wkh 
the  ashes  of  the  date  tree.  The  Hindoos 
mark  their  foreheads  with  the  dirt  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Catholics  visit  the  shrines  of 
saints.  The  Hindoos  have  their  holy  places* 
The  Catholics  have  their  holy  water.  The 
Hindoos  sprinkle  themselves  with  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Catholics  pray  to  the 
saints,  as  persons  placed  betwixt  Uod  and 
them.  This  is  the  Hindoo  idea  of  the  gods* 
The  Hindoo  repeats  the  name  of  his  god, 
counting  the  seeds  in  his  mala :  the  Catho- 
lic repeats  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  counting 
with  his  bead-roll.  The  lower  Orders  regard 
St;  John  as  a  god'or  saint  who  presides  over 
fire,  and  they  let  offnre-vspsheU>his>pjiewr 
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while  perusing  the  course  of  his.  history,  i      When  my  torn  to  speak,  arrived,  I  burst 
and  to  institute  that  cautionary  check    out  by  a  declaration  that  we  were  aftjioy-. 

alists :  that  alL  France  was  the  same  as  we 
were :  that  if  France  bad  not  manifested 
this  disposition,  the  prolonged  negotiations 
at  Chatillon,  most  bear  the  blame:  {bat' 
they  had  by  their  tediousness  slackened 
every  thing :  that  the  same  was  the  feeling 
of  Paris,  generally ;  that  the  city  would  pro* 
nouuee  this  opinion,  so  soon  as  called  on  to 
do  so,  and  that  it  might  be  done  safely;  and 
according  to  the  influence  that  Paris  bad 
exercised  over  Trance,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  example  would  decide  the  nation, " 
and  be  every  where  followed. 

This 


which  the  detection  of  a  certain  some- 
thing by  which  his  pen  is  influenced, 
naturally  commands,  is  more  than  a 
modest  reviewer  is  at  all  times  prepared 
to  discuss.  "  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
ftate  the  share  which  I  had  in  that  most 
important  transaction,  I  shall  continue 
silent;  and  I  presume  that  the  loss  of 
the  information  in  my  power,  will  be 
heavily  felt  Jjy  the  world  at  large,  who 
are  now  concerned  in  this  affair ; '  and  by 

Siosterity,  which,  of  alt  things,  would  be 
clightcd  with  my  evidence,  my  opinion, 
and  my  sanction." 

When  a  man  is  pleased  with  himself 
be  is  a  much  happier  being  than  the 
dull  dolt  who  captiously  wonders'  what 
he  can  find  to  be  pleased  at;  when  he 
publishes  bis  self- satisfaction,  bo  in- 
creases his  happiness  in  proportion  to 
fgery  copy  sold — say  a  thousand  times  ; 
— In  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  how 
then  can  a,  reader. endure  the  thought  of 
mortifying  his  vanity  !  by  exclamation  ? 
r^-Is  it  doing  &$he  would  be  done  by  ? 

To  this  disposition  of  M.  de*Pradt>,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  pamphlet  before  us ; 
in  which  there  is  some  truth,  and  much 
self-sufficiency.  The  best  part  of  it  is 
the  writer's  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  Council  pf  the  Kiogs,  at  Paris,  and 
the  share  taken  by  Talleyrand  and 
louche  in  Hie  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons*. As  to  the  steps  previously  taken 
by  this  writeT,  in  conjunction  with  a 
select  few,  we  happen  to  know,  that  they 
were  later  by  many  months  than  some 
others ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  perfect- 
ly correct  in  scolding  bis  legislative  body 
for  their  disloyalty !  His  crossing  the 
Ntemen  eastward  was  the  signal  for  ac- 
tive, but  concealed, operations  in  the  west 
I  Ml  dc  P.  tells  us  that  the  foreign  Sove- 
reigns thought  it  impossible  to  displace 
'Buonaparte;  and  therefore  intended  to 
make  peace  with  him,  taking  proper  se- 
curities :  that  they  appeared  to  be  of  this 
opinion  wo  allow:  the  reality  of  it,  we 
doubt* 

The  council  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
assurance*  of  Talleyrand,  it  seems,  till  J, 
with  Baron  Louis,  was  introduced;  and 
<W  opinio**,  effected  the  restoration  of 
the  UoyaMaaaly. 


was  true  enough :  proper  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  encourage  the  Baton 
bonite  disposition  in  Paris;  and  Napo- 
leon was  huiled  from  bis  throne, — but  not 
with  sufficient  violence  to  break  his  neck; 
which  would  have  saved  the  livesof  tens, 
and  perhaps  of  hundreds,  af  thausAnds. 

M.  de  Pradt  seems  to  have  been  useful 
among  bis  brethren  of  the  Clergy ;  and 
he  certainly  did  an  essential  service  to 
those  who  were  confined  for  refusing  to* 
pray  for  Napoleon.  We  give  him  full 
credit  for  these  benevolences ;  and  ■ana- 
happy  to  close  the  article  with  a  com- 
mendation, in  our  esteem,  of  no  light 
import. 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  this 
work  published,  which  may  claim  tta 
place  among  materials  for  history  of 
these  eventful  times. 


Useful  Knowledge;  or,  a  Familiar  and 
Explanatory  Account  of  the  various 
Productions  of  Nature,  Mineral,  Vege- 
table, and  Animal,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  use  of  Man.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Bingley, '  A,  M.  F.L.S. 
3  vols.  12mo.  price  ll.  Is,  Baldwin 
and  (Jo.  London.     1610. 

Compeudiums  of  a  kind  like  the  pre- 
seat,  are  acceptable  services  to  General 
Knowledge.  They  assist  the  conceptions 
of  youth  ;  and  they  refresh  the  memory 
of  (hose  who  have  been  instructed.  ,Tbc 
quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  these 
volumes  renders  them  cheap  ;  and  by  a 
judicious  mode  of  reference,  they  contain 
more  than  they  seem  to  do.  Cornetntb* 
should  be  their  merit ;  and  for  this,  we 
must  rety  ou  the  well-known  ability  ot 
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Minerals :  Stones,  Earthy,  Soft,  and  Sa- 
line ;  then  Salts,  Combustibles,  Metallic 
Substances,  Rocks,  and  Water  in  Gene- 
ral. The  second  volume  contains  Vege- 
tables, divided  into  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  Linnaeus.  The  third  contains  Animals; 
r-Birds,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  Insects,  and 
Worms.    . 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  one 
subject  in  preference  to  anothei  in  these 
multifarious  Volumes :  but,  as  an  arti- 
cle which  is  neither  mineral  nor  terres- 
trial, perhaps  not  even  belonging  to  our 
globe,  though  found  upon  it,  we  in- 
sert our  author's  account  of  Meteoric 
Stones. 

Af  eteoric  Stones,  are  a  species  of  iron  ore, 
n-hich  Ijave,  at  different  times,  been  known 
to  fall  from  the  atmosphere. 

They  have  been  seen  only  in  shapeless 
masses,  of  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight.  Their  texture  is 
granular.  They  are  covered  externally  with 
a  thin  blackish  crust,  and  are  internally  of 
an  ashy  grey  colour,  mixed  with  shiping  mi- 
ante  particles. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that 
solid  masses  of  stone  have  been  observed  to 
full  from  the  air  at  a  period  considerably 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Notwith- 
standing this,  so  very  extraordinary  was  the 
phenomenon,  that,  until  the  year  1802,  it 
was  generally  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a 
vulgar  error.  Mr.  Howard  in  this  yeai  sub- 
.  route  J  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  which 
contained  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
testimonies  connected  with  events  of  this 
kind,  and  in  this  paper  described  a  minute 
analysis  of  several  of  the  substances  which 
bad  been  said  to  have  fallen  in  different 
'parts  of  the  globe.  The  result  of  his  exa- 
mination was,  that  all  these  stony  bodies 
differ  completely  from  evtry  other  known 
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their  author,  who  is  no  .novice  in  this 
brands  of  literature.  Beside  this,  &fre- 
tion  is  another  branch  of  merit ;  for,  aH 
substances  and  productions  used  by  man, 
in  all  stages  of  iris  existence,  could  hard- 
ly be  .introduced  in  three  small  volumes. 
We  cannot  expect  in  such  abridg- 
ments, where  no  superfluous  words  may 
be  admitted,  that  fullness  of  definition  or 
description,  which  the  mature  Philoso- 
pher baa  a  right  to  demand ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient, if  it  answer  general  purposes.  We 
commend  these  volumes,  therefore,  as 
answering  their  title ;  of  elaborate  and 
extensive  researches  they  do  not  boast. 


that  they  all 
and  all  are  composed  ef  the 
dients. 

The  greater  part  of  the  stones  whicl)  hare 
fallen  from  the  air  have  been  preceded  by* 
the  appearance  of  luminous  bodies,,  or  me- 
teors. These  meteors  have  .burst  with  an 
explosion,  and  then  the  shower  of  stones  baa 
fallen  to  the  earth.  -Sometimes  the  stones 
have  continued  luminous  until  they  sunk  in- 
to the  earth,  but  most  commonly  their  lumi- 
nousness  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Their  motion  through  the  air  is 
surprisingly  rapid,  in  a  direction  nearly  hori- 
xontal,  but  they  seem  to  approach  the  earth 
before  they  explode.  In  their  flight  they 
have  frequently  been  heard  to  yield  a  loud" 


first  reach  the  earth;  and  exhibit,  on  their 
surface,  visible  marks  of  fusion. 

Amongst  numerous  other  instances  of 
these  stones,  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  149*,  betwixt  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  a  dreadful  dap  of 
thunder  was  heard  at  Ensishetm,  a  consider-, 
able  town  in  Alsace,  and  a  huge  stone  was 
seen  to  fall  on  a  field  lately  sown  with 
wheat.  On  several  of  the  neighbours  going 
to  the  place,  the  hole  was  found  about  three 
feet  in  depth,  *nd  the  stone,  when  dug  oat, 
weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  It 
was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Ensisheim 
until  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  conveyed  to  the  public 
Jibrary  at  Colmar.  There  are  in  the  British 
Museum  (saloon,  case  S3)  two  small  pieces 
of  this  stone,  and  fragments  of  several  other 
meteoric  stones  which  have  fallen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

Two  stones  fell  near  Verona  in  Italy,  in 
the  year  1678,  one  of  which  weighed 
three  hundred,  and  the  other  two  huudred, 
pounds* 

The  origin  of  these  stones  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  Some  writers  have  con- 
ceived that  they  might  be  projected  from 
distant  volcanoes;  others,  that  they  may 
have  been  detached  from  rocks,  and  bad 
their  substance  considerably  changed  by  a 
concurrence  of  .natural  causes ;  others,  that 
they,  may  have  been  generated  in  the  air  by 
a  combination  of  mineral  substances;  and 
others,  that  they  may  have  been  projected 
from  the  moon.  The  latter  was  the  opinion 
of  Ls  Place  the  astronomer,  who  says  that  a 
mass,  if  thrown  by  a  volcano  from  the  moon, 
with  a  certain  velocity  of  about  a  mile  and 
half  per  second  (which  lie  conceives  possi- 
ble to  be  done)  it  will  thence  be  projected 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  attraction, 
and  into  the  confines  of  that  of  the  earth. 
The  consequence  of  which  will  he,  that  the 
mass  must  presently  fall  to  the  earth,  and 
become  a  part  of  it.    Vol.  I,  pp.  169,  $c. 
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WORKS  ^JNOtfNCED  FOB  PUBLICATION 

The  Kfenif>irs  of  Mr.  Sheridan  will  appear 
in  the  conrsc  nf  the  present  month,  from 
thy  peri  of  Pr^Wntkins.  They  are  drawn  up 
frura  orifpual  documents,  and  illustrated  by 
M*  ******  correspondence  and  that  of  hut 
friend*,  ana*  include  the  history  of  hii  family. 

tL/l*qrc&L    LITERATURE. 

Eafly  in  August  will  be  published,  in 
small  folio,  price  ll»  It*  (a  few  (urge  copies 
SI*  £s.)  A  Genealogical  Mythology,  »no^ 
Classical  Tables  of  ilW  Komatt  Emperors; 
compiled  from  the  best  authors  upon  fabu- 
lous and  ancient  history.  By  W.  Berry t  late 
of  the  College  of  Anns,  London,  qnd  Amhpr 
Of  the  History  of  the  Inland  of  Guernsey, 
FINE    ARTS. 

Lysons*  Magna  Britannia,  volume  VII. 
craia  tiring  Cumberland,  will  soon  appear; 
:t:.d  at  tht  same  tittle,  part  VII,  of  Britannia 
Depicts.. 

Mr.  S.  Knights  will  publish  by  subscrip- 
tion, Two  Prints  of  the  Match  run  at  New* 
market,  ty4Sir  Joshua  and  Fijho^  Da  Porn, 
for  one  thousand  guineas;  to  be  engraved 
by  Mr.  Ward,  from  paintings  by  Mr.  B. 
Marshall. '  Size  of  the  prints,  S3  by  18 
iuches.  To  subscribers,  proofs,  4U  4s.  the 
pair,  and  prints  2L  2s. 

geology. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the    Geological    Society,    with    numerous 

}>lates.  chiefly  coloured,  will  appear  in  a 
ew  days. " 

MEDICINE    AMD  CHIROBGERY. 

Mr.  Howship  lias  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation, Practical  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases'of  the  Urinary  Organs,  illustrated  by 
cases  and  engravings. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  fate  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  a)  Deal,  will  soon  publish, 
Practical  Remarks  in  Surgery,  illustrated  by 
cases. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr.  Luclccopk,  of  ftirmingliam,  has  in  the 
press,  Suna>y-$ch,ool  Moral  Lectures,  in- 
terspersed with  a  variety  of  anecdotes. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  icr.iggs  lias  in  the  press, 
Theological  arid  literary  Assays,  on  a  variety 
of  practical  subjects  in  divinity,  and  inter- 
esting subjects  in  literature. 

NOVEL. 

Miss  Emma  Parker  is  printing  4  novel 
under  the  title  Of  Self-deception. 


statistics. 

N«edy.rea*>  lb?  puWicetioo,  Shaw  lla~ 
so^VSutisrieal  6uivty  of  leeknd,  dmstmissy. 
|fr*t*  the  coesjamcations  of  the  dem.— 
VoJ*  II.  peke  to  subscribers  Qpe  Pound. 
theology. 

Toe  Rev.  J.  Slade  has  in  the  press,  Anno* 
•tatioos  on  the  Epistles,  intended  as  *  con  tin 
nuarion  of  Mr.  ElaieyS  Annotations  on  the* 
.Gospels  and  Acts. 

VRSVELS. 

Baron  Ukbeskft  Trawls  in  Italy,  trsaVsV 
fa*-  occasional  pO/sms,  are  printing  in  t*e+ 
8vp.  volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  frb  widow, 

Mr.  Henry  Roster  wi||  soon  publish,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  Travels  in  Brasil,  from  Per-' 
nam'buco  to  Serara,  with  occasional  exeor-* 
'  stons,  and '  a  voyage  to  Maraoam ;  illustrateoj 
by  plates  of  costumes. 

wos>*»  fobli*«ssv 

ANTIQUITIES. 

i  Monastic  a|i<J  Qaropial  Remains,  with, 
jotfier  interesting  fragments  of  antiquity,  us 

England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  By  G.  J. 
;  Parkins,  Esq*  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  eoe 

hundred  plates.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  -Si. 

'    BfOJJJURHY. 

The  Biosyaphicai  Dictionary ;  Vol  moor 
XXVIII.  Ea^tedbyAlex.Chaljneis,F3eA. 
8vo.  I2s.  Volume  XXIX.  will  be  publish- 
ed on  the  first  of  September 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Andrew  Fuller,  ii% 
owe  volume  8vo.  with  a  highly-finished  pow 
trait.    By  the  Rev.  J.  RyW,  LXD.    1«s. 

The  Life  of  William  Hutton,  F.A.&&  in* 
eluding  a  particular  account  of  the  riots  at 
Birmingham  in  1791.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined the  history  of  his  family,  written  bj| 
himself,  and  published  by  his  daughter,  Ca- 
thariue  liutton.  Embellished  with  a  poc 
trait.    8vo.  I  St. 

BOTANY. 

Compendium  Floras  Britannic**,  Auctort 
Jacobo  Edvardo  Smith,  Equ.  Aur.  M.D. 
Societatis  Linnssans  Prasside,  &c.  1 2mo.  ft, 

EPUCATION. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Day-Schools; 
exhibiting  their  defects,  and  suggesting  Hint* 
for  their  improvement,'  with  simple  and  rap 
tional  plans  of  teaching  the  usual  branches 
of  education,  and  a  table  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  business ;  calculated  for  the  equal 
advantage  of  parents  and  masters.  By  3. 
Haigb,     Ifyno.  3s. 

An  Essay  on.  a  more  Efficient  Method  of 
Classical  Instruction,  in  its  Early  Stages,  to- 
gether wjth  a  statement  of  its  practical  ap-. 
plication;  in  wbjch  tlie  general  principle  of 
the  new  mode  of  education  is  systematically 
applied,  and  other  improvements  suggested. 
By  R.  Keynes  of  BUudford.     18mo.  3s. 

Conversations  of  a  Mother  with  her  Daugh- 
ter, and  some  other  Persons;  for  the  use 
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of  Eogiisb  young  ladies.  French  and  Eog- 
Itsh.  3s.  Od.  bbirod.  Toe  samMh  French 
and  Italian,  %s.  bouiid;  ettbih  Eolith  and 
Italian,  4s.  bodriuY 

Ffkk  aM*. 

Aaatls  of  the  fit*  Arts ;  a  new  quarterly 
magazine  and  review,  solely  and  ezcluiivebr 
devoted  to  toe  fine  arts.  No.  1. 8vo.  3s.  sewed. 
Footsteps  to  Drawing,  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Perspective,  explained  in  familiar 
dialogues,  and  lUUatrated  bj  tweiitj  plates 
of  progressive  lesions,  ttalculat4d  to  com- 
bine a  knowledge  of  ne^specfciv e  with  the 
practice  of  drawing,  and  to  lead  the  Begin- 
ner imperceptible  to  an  ac^oaihtanee  with 
the  principal  rales  ofUiat  useful  art  By 
John  George  Wood,  F.S.A.  lecturer  on 
Perspective.    Royal  ato.  J  1.1s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  £aHy  His- 
tory of  Engraving,  upon  Copper  and  in ; 
Wood;  with  ah  account  of  engravers  and 
their  works,  from  the  invention  of  cnaloe- 
graph*  bj  Maro  Finiguerm,  to  the  lime  of 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi ;  including  obser- 
vations 60  some  of  the  first  books  ornament-, 
*d  with  wood-cots.  &r  William  Young' 
Qttley,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  numerous  fee- J 
similes  of  scarce  and  interesting  specimens 
of  the  art ;  and  further  enriched  by  impres- 
sions From  original  blocks  engraved  by  Al- 
beit Durer.    2  vols.  4to.  81. 3s. 

GEOchj>fer.  . 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consider- 
ed in  a  commercial,  political,  and  •military 
point  of  view ;  m  which  their  advantages  of 
position  aire  described,  as  weft  as  their  rela-! 
tioha  with  the  Greek  continent :  including 
the  life  and  character  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  Greece ;  together  with  a  com-' 
parative  display  of  the  ancient  and  mddern 
Geag,rapfiy  of  the  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Morea, 
part  of  Macedonia,  <0cc.  fey  Gen.  Guillaume 
de  Vaudoncourt.  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal inedited  fcrlS.  ty  WMiam  Walton,  Esq. 
With  a  large  and  original  map.    Svo.  15s. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  ' 

.  Reports  ofCases  Afgn^  and  Determined 
in  the  Viee-jCbancellor*  Court,  56  Geo.  III. 
1315.  By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Lia- 
colo\  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Volume  I.* 
part  it  (to  he  continued)  7 s.  6d.  i 

A  "Treatise  on  Conveyancing,  with  a  view 
to  its  application  to  practice,  being  a  series 
of  practical  observations,  written  in  a  'plain 
Famtffar  style.  By  Richard  Preston,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Volume  III.  part  I. 
(containing surrender  and  merger);  19s.  6d. 

Practical  Instructions  for  suing  out  and 
prosecuting  a  Commission  of  Bankrupt;  with 
the  Bestlnodern  precedents,  and  a  digest  ot 
roppleraefhtal  cases.  By  Edward  Christian, 
ot  Graves  Inn,.  Esq.  Barrister,  Professor  of 
Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely- 
Ivo. 


,,,,  .w.  .'jmmwht.j  w.---- 

Observation*  on  the  Haraian  Doctrine  • 
efiheCtousavit*  tflfeaieed*  ByOetrge 
Kern    ttaftV**    •.      . 

Aa  Answer  so  DbtMttJttsgjUhoa  thesav 
ietta*  Banner  of  hkfQMtm  TnUiaaepawf 
the  Sout,  .% Mkm  Bms> Jstafc*of4llt 
ftojpal  0»tee*4^§«SEt*4»  i*>UMm*w*i 
of  the  Medstai  Botsttsse  el  London  *nu 
Paris*  *t*5s»*dt 

Iftsefcistttftte. 

Wmter'fiveninfs  |becn*tjehs  *)t  )*W«t 
12mo.  5s.  %^4 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon*  fcdmund 
Burkej  in  the 'House  of  Commons  and  m 
Westminster  Hall.  4  vols.  8vo.  21.  *6s.  ' 
•The  Merchant  and  Shipmaster'*.  Aftlist- 
ant  i  containing  an  account  of  the  nt#ns>ii, 
exchanges,  weights,  and.  measure* itf  :fce 
principal  commercial  plaoea  in  *u#*pe, 
America,,  l$au  and  "West  Indies.  towmnreA 
with  those  of  treat  Britain.;  also  inftfln- 
ation  respecting  the  stowage  and  leading  «f 
ships ;  tables  of  English  a,i\d  Irish  money, 
calculated  at  efferent  rates  of  exchange,; 
and  examples  of  the  mode  ot"  oalcaUfctag 
exchanges  with  other  countties:  ^ethdr 
with  a  treatise  on  marine  ;6sunwoe,«c.die. 
The  sedqnd  edition,  much  enlarged  a*d«t> 
proved,    «8vo.  12s.  ...... 

Marriage ;  a  didactic,  poem.  With  Plates* 
Partthe  First  (to  be  completed  m  ftgeaajkd). 
8vo.    8s.  '  '  ^  ,  ' 

The  Works  of  Tliqmas  ftray^  Eaa.  fele- 
jgantly  printed,  embellished  with  two  nne 
portraits  of  the  author,  and  edited  by  She 
Rev.  John  Mitford.    2  vols.  4to.  4h  4a>  , . 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gctoeje 
Canning,  during  she  recent  election  at  Ai- 
verbool.     Is.  (3d. 

John  Bull's  Bible;  or,  Memoirs  of  the, 
Stewards  and  Stewardship  of  John  Bull's 
Manor  of  Great  Albion,  from  the  eaftat 
times  to  the  present.    By  Demodocus  fop- 
licola.    8vo.  9s.  . , 

The  Eatire  Works  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  . 
of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyajt,  the  Elder, 
.containing  much  new  and  curious  matter, 
with  notes,  critical  and  eifilanatorj,  &o«'&c. 
By  G.  F.  Nott,  D.D.  F.S.  A.  lace  Feljew  ef 
All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.  EmbeUtshed 
with  highly-finished  portraits,  &c.  Bcsay 
4to*  S  vols.  71.  7s.  i  royal  4to.  111.  lis. 

Catholiooo;  or,  the  Christian  Phisoso* 
pher:  a  Roman-Catholic  Magazine*  To  be 
continued  monthly.    8vo.~l&. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaonica. 
Volume  I.  part  IL  4to.  with  twenty-two 
plates,     ll.  5s. 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Making  Wine, 
with  suggestions  foi  the  application  of  ha 
principles  to  thq  ip^ovtescnt  of  domestic 
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wind.  By  John  MaccalUJA,  M  JD.    12mo. 


fSi 

A  Treatiseoo  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  with  information  re* 
latite  to  the  stratifications  of  the  two  coun-  r 
ties;  and  containing  account*  of  the  espto- 
aiona  from  fire-damp  which  have  occurred 
therein  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  >  their 
causes,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their 
lemedy,  and  for  the  general  improvements 
<of  the  mining  system,  by  new  methods  of 
ventilation,  fie.  By  J.  H.  H.  Holmes, 
Esq.  F.A.S.  With  ilfostrative  plates.  8vq. 
30s.  6d. 

Scientific  Swimming,  by  J.  Frost,  many 
^ears  Teacher  of  the  Art  at  Nottingham. 
8vo.  8s. 

'  Picturesque  Rides  and  Walks,  wifh  'Ex- 
•enrstons  by  Water,  thirty  miles  round  the 
British  Metropolis:  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
•engravings,  coloured  after  nature;  with  a 
topographical  description  of  the  country 
/within  the  compass  of  that  circle;  an  ac- 
count of  the  royal  palaces  and  works  of  art ; 
the  best  bosses  of  accommodation,  convey- 
ances, fares,  and  inns  they  depart  from; 
pieces  resorted  to  for  amusements,  of  ang- 
ling,  horse-radng^huuting,  shooting,  &c.  as 
alto  the  pleasantest  walks  on  every  side  of 
-the  town.  Number  I.  to  be  continued 
monthly.    ISmo.  3s,  6d.;  8vo.  4s. 

HAT  URAL   BISTORT. 

Useful  Knowledge;  or,  a  Familiar  and 
Explanatory  Account  of  the  various  Produc- 
tions of  Nature,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and 
Animal,  which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the 
use  of  Man.  Illustrated  by  numerous  figures, 
and  intended  as  a  work  both  of  instruction 
and  reference.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ley,  A.M.  Author  of  Animal  Biography. 
8  vols.  12mo.  II.  Is. 

POETRY. 

The  War-Fiend,  with  other  poems.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
«ve.  %%. 

The  Moral  Odes  of  Horace,  translated. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Lay  of  the  Laureate :  Carmen  Nup- 
tiale.  By  Robert  Soutbey,  Esq.  Poet  Lan- 
reate,  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Aca- 
demy, and  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy 
of  History.    8vo.  4s. 

THRO  LOOT. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  William  Ooode,  M.A.  late  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars.  Preached  at  the  church  of  the 
above  parishes,  on  Sunday  morning,  April 
98, 1816.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  Minis- 
ter of  St  John's  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gelwey. 
8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Three  Discourses  on  the  Case  of  the  Ani- 


mal Creation,  and  the  Doties  of  Man  to 
them.  By  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre,  B.  D. 
Vicar  of  Great  Gransden,  HuoCs,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.    8vo.  Ss\ 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Holy.  Bible,  trans- 
lated from  the  : Latin  Vulgate  :  dihgentlv 
compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
other  editions  in  divers  languages.  The  Old 
Testament,  first  published  by  the  English 
College  at  Doway,  A.D,  1609,  audtheNew 
Testament,  first  published  by  the  English 
College  at  Rheims,  A.D.  1582.  With  note**, 
a  historical  and  chronological  index,  ice. 
Published  With  the  approbation  and  patron- 
age of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  R.C.  Ar^U- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Right  Rev.  D*. 
Poynter.    4to.  41.4s.  bound. 

Commentaries  and  Annotations  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Jotul  Hew- 
lett, B.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  hfs  RoraJ 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent ;  '  Morning 
Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital;  ana 
Lecturer  of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Ve> 
dast-Foster  and  St.  Michael  Le-QoettK 
5  vols.  8vo.  SI.  15s. 

Sermons  on  Moral  aud  Religious  Sub- 
jects; adapted  for  the  use  of  families,  as 
well  as  for  the  pulpit.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings and  the  literature  of  the  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the 
classical  ages,  illustrated,  principally  with 
a  view  to  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  revealed  Religion.  By  Robert  Gm?, 
D.D.  Prebendary  of  Durham  and  of  Chi- 
chester, and  Rector  of  Bishop  Wearmouth. 
8vo.  18s. : 

A  Third  Volume  of  Discourses  on  Several 
Subjects,  addressed  to  the  congregation  as- 
sembled in  Christ  Church,  Bath.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Dadbeny,  Archdeacon  of  9a- 
rum.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  particularly  Addressed  Co  Young  % 
Women  in  the  higher  Ranks  of  Life.    By^a 
Lady,'  Author  of  Sermons  on  (he  Duties  bf 
Children,  &C.    12me.  4s. 

Introduction  to  various  Essays  on  the 
Universal  Analogy  between  the  Visible  .and 
Invisible  Worlds,  particularly  between  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God,  as  proved  bj 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Being  a  brief  prospectus  of  the  mat- 
ter produced  and  examined  in  the  Essays, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 
By  a  Stranger.    3s.  sewed. 

TOPOORAPHT. 

The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a 
comparative  View  of  the  Past  and  Present 
State  of  Society  and  Manners ;  containing 
also  biographical  anecdotes  of  eminent  per- 
sons connected  with  that  island.  By  H.  A. 
Bullock,  ten  years  resident  in  the  Island. 
With  a  view  of  Peel  Cwtle,  and  aT  man. 
8vo.  15s. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Persecution  of  the  Monks 

A  monk  has  arrived  on  board  a  Turkish 
vessel  at  Ancona,  who  is  come  from  Gou- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia*  A  persecu- 
tion has  been  commenced  against  the 
monks;  but  they  had  contrived  to  interest 
in  their  favour  the  son  of  the  reiguing  so- 
vereign, who  had  obtained  for  them  the  in- 
dulgence of  beiug  allowed  to  quit  the  coun- 
try within  a  limited  lime.  The  monks  bad 
done  great  services;  and  in  consequence, in 
many  province*,  the  chief  places  in  the  go- 
vernment were  put  into  their  hands;  atid 
this,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent persecution. 

AU8TRIA. 

Burnt  Economy  taught  by  Authority, 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  ordered, 
by  an  Edict,  dated  April  20,  1814,  that 
Rural  Economy  shall  be  taught,  as  a  part 
of  education,  in  all  the  establishments  for 
communicating  Theological -Episcopal  In- 
struction in  Austria  below  the  Ens;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  ordered  Professors 
of  Rural  Economy  to  be  nominated  at 
KretDS,  at  Admont  in  Styria,  at  Pilsen, 
Brixen,  Leutoniisch),  anABudweis,  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  at  Bruno  and  Nicolsburgh  in 
Moravia. 

The  Edict  directs,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Bi«hops  charged  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  these  Professors,  shall  carefully  se- 
lect persons  well  instructed,  of  good  repu- 
tation for  moral  conduct,  and  who  shall 
previously  undergo  due  examination. 

t|t  The  intention  of  this  establishment 
apparently,  is  to  promulgate,  by  means  of 
the  Clergy,  a  greatly  improved  system  of 
Rural  Economics  among  the  peasantry, 
where  the  lot  of  these  clergy  may  be  cast; 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  comforts  of  their 
own  situation. 
Remarks  en' the  Journals  publishing  at  Vienna. 

The  Literary  Journal  of  Vienna,  former- 
ly edited  by  Dr.  Sartori,  is  continued  with 
success  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hart- 
nianu,  as  also  are  the  Patriotic  Sheets,  and 
the  Conservator. 

The  Historical  Archhe*,  including  Geo- 
graphy, &c  by  M.  de  Hormayr,is  also  con- 
tinued; but  the  number  of  original  pieces 
contained  in  it  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

The   'Musical  Journal  is  dropped ;  but  the 

two   Journals  of  Public  Spectacles,    the 
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Dramatic  Observer,  and  the  Theatrical  Ga- 
zette are  still  carried  on. 

Among  the  political  journals  the  Austrian 
Observer,  and  the  Gazettes  of  Vienna,  and  of. 
Of  en,  enjoy  the  most  extensive  sale. 

M.  Friot,  Cure*  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Pa- 
lace, has  begun  to  publish  a  Theological 
Catholic  Journal. 

M.  Andre  continues  to  publish,  jit  Bonn, 
his  Hesperus,  aud  his  Economic  Newspaper, 
intended  to  communicate  the  newest  disco- 
veries and  all  improvements  in  useful  know- 
ledge. 

Another  journal  publishing  at  Bono  it 
the  Indicator,  edited  bjr  M.  Gureude. 

Among  the  poetical  publications,  M.Cas- 
telli  continues  his  Almanack  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Selam ;  and  M.  Erickson  also  conti- 
nues his  Almanack  of  the  Muses.  These  pub- 
lications, like  most  others,  are  compilations 
of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent:  the  selection 
is  thought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  general,  the  booksellers  of  Vienna 
engage  in  very  few  novelties  or  specula- 
tions, because,  during  some  years  past,  the 
deirness  of  paper  and  of  workmanship  at 
the  press,  has  obliged  them  to  put  prices  on 
their  books  which  are  much  beyond  those 
at  which  they  can  retail  works  of  the  same 
description  imported  from  abroad, 

\*  This  last  remark  concerns  more  than 
the  booksellers  of  Vienna:  the  consequen- 
ces of  high  prices  have  already  taken  ptucm 
there:  the  same  consequences  will  un« 
doubtedly  follow  the  same  causes  in  other 
countries ;  and  when  the  evil  is  felt,  reme- 
dy will  be  too  late. 

COUPLETS    LIST    OP   AUSTRIA*   JOURNALS. 

In  the  Patriotic  Sheets  of  Austria  is  the 
following  list  of  journals,  literary  and  poli- 
tical, which  are  in  course  of  publication  at 
Vienna,  and  in  the  Austrian  States,  for  the 
year  1816. 

Literary  Journals,  and  Periodical  Works. 

1.  The  Universal  Indicator :  a  Journal  His- 
torical, Statistical,  and  Political. 

t.  Archives  of  Geography,  of  History, 
of  Statistics,  and  of  the  Military  Art. 

S.  The  Letters  of  Eispeldau. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

5.  The  Sunday  Sheet  j  for  youth, 

6.  Hesperus. 

7.  Kronos. 

8.  The  Novelists*  Magazine. 

9.  The  French  Novelist. 

10.  Economic  Novels. 

1 1.  Przemysl :  in  Bohemia^ 

12.  The  Collector. 
;iS  The  Journal  of  the  Spectacles. 

«  F 
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14  The  Theological  Journal. 

15  Tydennik :  in  Hungarian. 

16  The  Patriotic  Sheets. 

17  The  Vienna  Literary  Journal. 

Political  Journal^  in  German* 

1  The  Observer, 
f  The  Tyrolese  Messenger. 

3  The  Gazette  of  Brunn. 

4  The  Gazettes  of  Clagenfurth— of  Lay- 
bach— of  Lemberg— of  Lintz— of  Offen 
—  of  Prague— of  Presburgh— of  Vienna 
— and  of  Transylvania. 

Political  Journals,  in  Italian. 
TheLadieslCourier— The  Milan  Gazette— 
The  Venetian  Journal — Notices  of  what 
passes  in  the  World— The  Trieste  Ob- 
server. 

In  Polish  and  m  Latin. 
1.  Cysarka  Krakowska  wydenske  Now- 
ing. 

2  Ephemerides  Posonienses  Politico-sta- 
tistics?. 

In  Hungarian  and  Servian. 
1  Magyar  Kuriz. 
ft  The  Servian  Gazette. 

In  Modem  Greek. 
The  Telegraph. 


French  and  English  Journals  which 
i  permitted  at  Vienna,  are  delivered 


The  French 

are  permit— ~  -___-„ 

by  the  Post-master-General  at  the  fol 

lowing  prices,  in  Bank  Bills 
1  TheMoniteiir,  420  florins. 
*  The  Journal  des  Debats,  256  florins. 
5  The  Journal  de  Paris,  286  florins. 

4  The  Bulletin  de  Commerce,  50  florins 

5  The  Gazette  de  France,  236  florins. 
0  The  Courier  de  Londres,  500  florins. 

7  The  Frankfort  Journal,  104  florins. 

8  The  Frankfort  Journal  of  Fashion  for 
,  the  Ladies,  88  florins. 

9  The  Paris  Journal  of  Fashion,  150  flo- 
rins 

10  The  Courier,  1090  florins. 
U  The  Morning  Chronicle,  1000  florins. 
12  The  Observer,  500  florins. 

,  Turkish  Government  and  Constitution, 
Joseph  de  Hammer,  the  celebrated  Ori- 
entalist, has  published  at  Vienna,  in  1815, 
Staattverfauung,  &c.  Historical  and  Statis- 
tical Picture  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  2 
vols,  each  of  500  pages  8vo. 

This  iaone  of  the  most  complete  works 
of  the  kind  that  have  appeared  on  the  con* 
•titution  and  adminstration,  especially  the 
internal  administration,of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire: the  author  has  consulted  various 
works,  printed  and  MSS.  as  well  of  Orien- 
tal writers,  as  of  Europeans,  a  list  of  which 
ha  has  prefixed. 


Dr.  Wahlenberg,  a  Swede,  who  in  1813 
travelled  over  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
botanizing,  is  on  the  point  of  publishing  a 
Flora  Carpathica. 

BAVARIA. 

Statistics— Literature. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Munich  is 
estimated  at  60,000  souls;  that  of  the  sab* 
urbs  at  18,659,  and  the  number  of  stran- 
gers which  annually  visit  thai  metropolis  i» 
nearly  26,000. 

The  number  of  volumes'  in  the  Central 
Library  is  about  400,000.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  reckoned,  300  Oriental — and 
among  tbem  Malabar  Poetry,  written  on 
palmetto  leaves;  250  Hebrew  MSS.;  580 
Greek,  aud  nearly  8,000  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  German,  &c. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  con- 
tains, among  other  articles,  a  collection  of 
.500  Tropical  butterflies.  The  number  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  the  Royal  Cabi- 
net of  Medals  is  nearly  10,000.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Antiques  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  considerable  in  Germany,  and  boasts 
a  complete  series  of  busts  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

We  learn  these  particulars  from  the  se« 
coud  edition  of  a  Description  of  Munich, 
published  in  that  city,  in  1814,  which  has 
also  a  series  of  fifteen  views  of  places,  and 
a  plan  of  the  city. 

FRANCE. 

Finance*. 
The  Budget—*  term,  by   the  bye,  ori- 
ginally given  iu  derision  to  Lord  North** 
Proposals  for  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  at  length  naturalized  among 
us,  and  now   currently  used%among  the 
French,  who  have  borrowed  it  from  us— 
the  Budget  continues  to  occupy  the  cal- 
culators of  France  ;— it  has  given  occasion  to 
"  Moral  Considerations  on  the  Finances," 
by  M.  de  Levis;  and  to  w  the  Spirit  of  the- 
Budget,  or  the  Budget  of   1816  modified 
and  extended  to  1820,°  by  M.  Pellegrinis 


This   is   spoken  well    of";   it    states' the 
present  condition  of  the   Finances;   and 
after  examining   the    Minister's    Budget, 
proposes  another,  referring  to  the  interven- 
ing five  years  1 8 16  to  1 820.    The  author  i» 
described  as  a  clear  headed  man. 
Seclusion  of  Women. 
From  the  Chinese  language  has  been 
translated  into  the  Russian,  and  from  the 
Russian  into  the  French,  a  treatise  on  the 
Advantages  resulting  from  the  Seclusion  of 
Women,  and  the  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  giving  them  liberty.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fiie  Chinese  Author  has  adduced  good 
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reasons  for  this  custom,  which  certainly 
has  prevailed  in  roost  nations,  even  the 
tnont  polished  as  well  as  the  barbarous,  at 
different  times.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
reasons  are  given  for  placing  the  restraints 


on  their  minds  than  on  their  persons  ;  and" 
for  producing  the  most  powerful  effects, 
rather  by  the  operation  of  excellent  prin- 
ciples implanted,  than  by  the  jealousies 
of  perpetual  Imprisonment. ,  The  benefits 
received  by  allowing  liberty  to  the  female 
sex,  are  very  reconcileable  with  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  honour  and  that  of 
their  families. 

Perhaps,  however,  th*s  treatise  may 
prove  extremely  d  propm  at  Paris,  for  cer 
tainly  the  intrigues  for  which  French 
women  are  so  famous,  and  which  tbey 
manage  with  a  dexterity  unattainable  and 
incredible,  by  other  nations,  coold  not  pos- 
sibly be  conducted,  as  they  conduct  them, 
were  the  agents  and  prime  movers  of  them 
secluded  d  la  Chinoue. 

Nem  Journal. 

A  new  journal  has  been  started  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Viable  Boiteus.  It 
professes  to  be  critical  and  Hterary ;  and  if 
it  possesses  but  half  the  wit  and  the  spirit 
of  observation  which  distinguish  Le  Sage's 
famous  novel  of  the  Devil  on  two  Sticks,  it 
cannot  fail  of  meeting  applause  and  sup- 
port It  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  and  from  that  date  it  ap- 
pears every  fifth  day :  each  uumber  con- 
tains a  sheet  and  a  half. 

National  InstihU :    Gilding  on  Copper, 

Amoug  other  prizes  proposed  by  the 
Natioual  Inatitut,  ooe  is — to  discover  a 
simple  and  easy  method,  at  the  same  time, 
cheap;  to  prevent  all  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  use  of  mercury,  and  which 
arise  from  the  vapour  of  the  mercury,  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  gilding  on  copper. 

GERMANY. 

Antient  Poems  Published. 

The  two  most  antient  German  poems— 
of  the  eighth  century,— have  lately  been 
published  at  Casscl,  for  the  first  time,  in 
their  original  metre :  the  subjects  are,  I. 
The  Song  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand. 
>3.  The  Prayer  near  the  White  Fountain. 
Medical  Work  revived. 

The  work  intitled  Neue  Sammlung,  &c. 
New  Collection  of  Medical  Memoirs,  was 
-closed  in  1807,  at  the  twenty-fourth  vo- 
lume :  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  an 
additional  volume  appeared  in  18)5,  at 


Leipsic,  and  may  be  considered  as  either 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  as  the  twenty- 
fifth  volume.  The  work  cousists  of  origi- 
nal memoirs,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature ; 


to  which  the  sex  ought  to  submit,  rather    and  of  translations  of  valuable  articles  from 


foreign  papers. 

The  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Trades  at  Hamburgh,  has  published  at 
its  own  expense,  Ucbtrdas  BdUweten,  &c. 
A  Memoir  on  the  Art  of  Construction,  and 
on  the  Method  of  directing  the  Construc- 
tion of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Works 
in  general,  in  a  manner  at  once  economical 
and  solid.  It  includes  also  Observations  on 
the  principles  of  Cheapness,  as  connected 
with  the  Building  of  Private  Houses. 

Report  affirms,  that  among  the  great 
quantity  of  speculative  writings  and  pamph- 
lets which  daily  issue  from  the  press  in 
Germany  on  political  affairs,  and  especially 
on  Constitutions,  distinction  b  due  to  a  vo- 
lume by  J.  C.  Betarens,  intitled  Ueber 
Staatsverfauung,  &c.  Considerations  on 
4be  Constitution  of  a  State.  It  is  dedicated 
to  prince  Harden  berg  j  and  deserves,  it  ie. 
said,  his  patronage. 

HUKGARY. 

Botany  promoted. 
Count  Haller,  of  Hallerko,  has  laid  out  a 
botanical  garden  in  the  park  of  his  resi- 
dence, at  Fiezegyhoz,  in  Transilvauia, 
wherein  he  proposes  to  cultivate  every 
plant  raised  in  the  province  of  Transil va- 
nia,  together  with  a  selection  of  exotics. 

ITALY.     . 

Antiquities. 

Messrs.  Rosini,  Passetti,  and  Scotti,  at, 
Naples,  continue  their  assiduity  in  unrol- 
ling the  MSS.  of  Hercnlaneum.  Several 
works  which  have  been  transcribed  are 
proceeding  at  the  press. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  advanc- 
ing with  great  activity.  Since  1806,  three 
hundred  men  have  been  labouring  at  re- 
moving the  earth,  &c.  in  order  to  get  at  the' 
ruins:  before  that  time  the  number  em- 
ployed was  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen. 
A  portion  of  the  marble  ceilings  and  beams 
which  have  been  recovered,  have  been  car- 
ried to* the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  others  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  as  ob- 
jects of  study  to  the  young  artists, 
Antient  CkronUU  Recovered. 

The  Armenian  Academy  established  at 
Venice,  in  the  island  of  St  Lazarus,  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  manu- 
script complete  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius,  of  Cesarea.  It  is  translated  into  the 
Armenian  language,  and  is  ef  the  iftfc 
?  F  ft 
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century.  The  Academy  proposes  to  pub- 
lish the  Armenian  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation facing  it. 

Distribution  of  Prises— Machinery. 

On  the  4th  day  of  October,  1815,  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  a  distribution  was  made  of 
the  prizes  given  at  Milan  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  sciences  atid  arts.  The  prizes 
were  medals  of  gold  or  of  silver. 

A  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  Sig. 
Aiit.  Marie  Guaita,  proprietor  of  a  manu- 
factory of  cloth,  at  Como,  for  several  instru- 
ments of  machinery,  adapted  to  perfect  the 
operations  necessary  in  that  process.  Also 
to  Sig.  Giovanni  Carlinetti,  of  Milan,  for  a 
new  Balance  suited  to  weighing  of  the 
heaviest  loads.  Also,  to  Sig.  Luigi  Rosa,  of 
Milan,  for  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  arti- 
cles, and  marking  their  weight  with  great 
exactness. 

The  silver  medals  were  given  for  various 
instruments,  for  dividing  the'  coccoons  of 
silk,  by  vapour— for  a  new  Areometer,  and 
other  philosophical  instruments — for  chro- 
matic Telescopes— for  an  astronomic  pendu- 
lum— for  instruments  to  measure  distances, 
circles,  &c. — and  for  a  new  powder,  which 
gives  the  most  beautiful  polish  to  steel. 

The  bookseller  Alvisopoli,  of  Venice,  an- 
nounces a  History  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pins  VII.  under  the  title  of  Storia  del  Pon- 
tificate di  Pio  Papa  VII.  gldriosatnente  reg~ 
nunle,  dal  di  delV  esaltatione  sirto  al  faustis- 
simo  di  liii  ritorno  alia  Santa  Scde. 

The  work  will  form  six  octavo  volumes, 
and  will  be  published  at  the  rate  of  one 
volume  per  month.  The  first  has  already 
appeared. 

The  Typographic  Society  at  Brescia  an- 
nounces the  publication  ofStephaniAntonii 
Marcelli,  Africa  Christian.  The  work  will 
form  three  volumes  iu  large  quarto,  accom- 
panied with  maps,  and  containing  also  a 
Portrait  of  his  Holiness  Pius  VII. 

Some  Jesuits  are  preparing  to  depart  fbr 
Asia,  and  two  of  that  order  arrived  from 
Russia,  have  been  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness. 

PRUSSIA. 

Reise  in  die  K>yw,  &c.  Travels  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  Caucasus:  by  Maurice  de 
Eog<>lhardt  and  Fred  Parrot.  9.  vols,  large 
octavo,  with  maps  and  plates.  Berlin. 
1315. 

This  work  is  published  by  the  School 
Library.  The  journey  was  undertaken  in 
1811,  and  ended   1812.    The  object  of  it 

*>sto  continue  among  the  mountains  of 


begun  some  years  before  by  M.  de  Engel- 
hardt,  in  Germany  and  France.  For  this 
purpose  he  joined  companv  with  Dr.  Fre- 
d*  ric  Parrot,  who  proposed  to  examine  the 
vegetation  of  Southern  Russia,  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  Wallachia,  and  to  correct  and  com- 
plete by  coincident  observations,  the  baro- 
metrical levels  of  these  mountains. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months  in  the 
Crimea,  the  travellers,  in  July,  181 1,  visit 
ed  Taman,  and  took  their  route  along  the 
Kuban,  to  Batal  Paschinsk,  near  Constan- 
tinogorski  whence  they  proceeded  to  Mos- 
dok,  aud  to  the  sources  of  the  Terek,  the 
course  of  which  they  followed  to  its  dis- 
charge  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  several 
maps  aud  plates,  explaining  the  relative 
levels  of  the  Black  sea  and  Caspian,  &c. 


RUSSIA. 
New  Journal:  by  Authority. 

By  order  of  the  Minister  for  Public  In- 
struction in  Russia,  Dr.  Merkel  has  been  in- 
vited to  publish  a  Journal  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  at  Petcrsburgh. 

We  have  not  seen  the  following  work, 
but  suppose  it  may  be  interesting  equally 
to  the  scholar  as  to  the  antiquary. 

Dissertatio  Acidemias  de  LSbtia  HnieU 
Antiquvnm.  Pare  prior,  Aucten  Hattk. 
Kalm  :  Pars  posterior,  Anetors,  C.  A.  On- 
ner.    pp.  33.  in  Quarto.    Abo.    1M5. 

SAXOffY. 

'Portraits  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Lucas  Cranach  was  the  principal  portrait 
painter  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony :  in  the 
years  1520,  154S,  and  1546,  he  painted  s 
series  of  portraits  in  miniature,  on  parch- 
ment, which  have  been  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  from  which  engravings 
have  lately  been  made  with  great  accura- 
cy. They  are  nearly  eight  inches  high, 
and  are  signed  at  bottom  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  persons  represented.  This 
series  comprises  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages of  the  time :  Frederic  III.  of  Saxony, 
called  the  Wise;  Martin  Luther, aged  60; 
Melancthon,  aged  46,  and  the  painter  him- 
self, aged  30. 

The  text  contains  the  principal  events  of 
the  lives  of  the  parties.  Facsimiles  of  their 
writing  are  given  on  a  separate  plate ;  wita 
the  citation  of  Luther  to  Worms,  &c 

SWITZERLAND. 

Exhibition  at  Zurich. 

The  sites  affordiug  most  interesting  in- 
gredieuts  for  landscape  composition  are  so 
numerous  in  Switzerland,  that  it  can  excite 
no  wonder  that  the  Artists  of  that  country* 


fe  those  researches  which  had  been    perpetually  resident  among  theaa,  should 
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find  themselves  irresistably  drawn  to  this 
branch  of  art,  and  should  excel  in  painting 
landscape.  The  late  Exhibition  of  works 
of  art  at  Zurich  proves  this  beyond  all 
doubt  Out  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces,  the  major  part  was  landscapes:  and 
among  these  the  greater  number  was  of 
Views  in  Switzerland!  A  few  Portraits 
and  Sculptures  were  also  exhibited.  The 
art  of  engraving  is  practised  with  great  ef- 
fect and  merit. 

Vitit  to  the  Holy  Lund. 
We  have  formerly  mentioned  to  our  rea- 
ders the  adventures  of  a  Norwegian  sailor, 
\vho  determined  on  visiting  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  &c.  in  the  Holy  Land.  We 
have  now  to  report  an  expedition  somewhat 
similar,  published  under  the  title  of  tchik- 
**le  nines  Sehircizers,  &c.  The  Adventures 
of  a  Swiss,  during  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Lebanon,  written  by  himself. 
Vol.  I.  St.  Gall.  1815. 
The  adventurer  was  Mr.  J.M.  H.  Mayr,  a 
commercial  agent  at  the  little  town  of  Ar- 
bon,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance :  his  object 
was  to  extend  his  commercial  connections 
in  the  Levant,  and  to  obtain  orders  which 
might  furnish  employment  and  subsistance 
to  a  great  proportion  of  his  workmen,  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  work,  by  the  stag- 
nation of  commerce,  and  the  distressing 
events  of  the  war. 

The  Journal  has  been  revised  by  the 
Cure  Appenzeller,  of  Arbon.  The  style  is 
sample  and  natural.  The  observations  on 
the  manners  of  the  Wallachians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  and. the  Jews,  are  evidently  dic- 
tated by  truth  and  impartiality.  We 
should  think  it  equally  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Bauragarten,  of  Segeswar,  who  un* 
dertook  a  Botanical  journey  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Transylvania,  in  June  1812,  proposes  to 
publish  a  Flora  Tranm/lvanica* 

Dr.  $*ETZ£ir.  There  are  reports  abroad, 
not  forbidding  hope  that  this  adventurous 
traveller  is  not  dead ;  but,  that  he  has  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Imam  of  Mascat ;  so  that, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  re-appearance. 
His  friends  on  the  Continent  are  anxiously 
looking  to  England  for  intelligence;  but, 
we  believe,  that  nothing  to  be  relied  on 
has  been  lately  received  respecting,  hini, 
from  any  of  our  countrymen  residing  ia 
Arabia,  or  trading  to  the  Arab  dominions 
on  the  Red  Sea. 


%*  It  still  remains. to  be  known  %vhat  is 
become  of,  that  portion  of  his  papers,  which 
it  is  understood,  was  saved  from  the  gene- 
ral destruction. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE ' 

VROM    THB 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

Passage  k&om  China. 
The  recent  arrival  of  thirteen  large 
heavy  laden  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  China  in  our  Channel,  in  one 
hundred  and  nine  days,  is  a  triumph  of 
mercantile  uavigatiod,'and  a  combination  of 
nautical  skill  with  good  fortune,  of  which 
there  is  nothing  equal  upon  record.  TV> 
cut  through  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
in  that  short  time,  is  without  example  in 
marine  experience.  With  similar  passages 
we  ought  to  communicate  with  our  Astatic 
Presidencies  within  six  months,  instead  of 
once  in  twelve  to  fifteen  mouths. 

The  ships  lately  arrived  from  China  bad 
beard  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  cap- 
tore  of  Paris  before  their  sailing,  and  left 
China  in  consequence,  in  three  squadrons, 
which  all  reached  St.  Heteaa  together; 
were  despatched  from  that  rock  two  and 
two,  and  all  made  the  Start  Point  in  our 
Channel  at  once  ;  a  proof  of  skill,  and  an 
instance  of  good  luck  in  navigation,  which 
has  no  parallel.  All  the  particulars  of  this 
extraordinary  passage  deserve  well  to  be 
carefully  collected  and  noted,  for  some 
evidence  and  guide  in  the  practice  of  navi- 
gation. The  concurrent  observations  of  so 
many  able  seamen  -would  be  instructive, 
and  o^an  authority  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 
The  writer  was  once,  on  a  passage  to 
India,  140  days  out  of  sight  of  all  land, 
and  in  that  long  time  did  not  make  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  distance  which  has 
now  been  run  through  in  one  hundred  and 
nine  days ! 

This  eventful  voyage  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  reference  to  what 
would  have  been  the  incredulity  of  the  an- 
tieuts  had  they  been  informed  of  a  similar 
exploit.  When  it  is  next  asked,  whether 
the  moderns  have  made  any  improvements 
on  ancient  skill,  let  this  voyage  be  quoted: 
it  must  have  its  weight,  as  evidence.  And 
we  trust  that  the  manes  of  our  departed 
seamen,  Lancaster,  Middleton,  Drake,  &c. 
&c.wbo  navigated  those  seas,  will  not  take 
amiss  our  appeal  to  them,— as  to  what  they 
would  have  thought  of  a  voyage  from 
India,  in  one  hundred  and  nine  days. 

CALCUTTA. 

Tuc  Duaga  Poojah, 

Or  Annual  festival  of  the  Goddess  Durtta 

at  Calcutta,  has  repeatedly  occupied  our" 

pages  j  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
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mark  the  diminished  splendour  of  the  sa- 
cred ceremonies,  The  principal  merchants 
of  the  city  emulate  each  other  on  this  occa- 
sion 5  but  Rajah  Ram  Chundur  still  main- 
tains bis  superiority.  He  secured  for  the 
return  of  the  season  in  1815,  the  famous 
female  singer  Nikbee,  whose  voice  newer 
fails  of  attracting  an  admiring  auditory,  as 
well  of  British  as  of  native  residents.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  a  formidable  rival  has 
started  up,  iu  the  person  of  a  female  song- 
stress, scarcely  passed  ber  infancy,  °  whose 
aslouishing  talents  are  likely  to  eclipse  all 
meaner  rivals."  The  performances  of  the 
dancers  apd  jugglers  lost  none  of  their  an- 
ient spirit.  The  Mabomedan  show -men, 
dancers,  &c.  were  conspicuous.  The  cere- 
monies euded,  as  usual,  with  committing 
the  image  of  the  Goddess  to  the  waters. 

The  images  of  the  goddess,  thus  annually 
east  into  the  waters,  were,  perhaps,  in 
former  times  of  greater  value,  as  to  their 
material,  than  at  present.  A  golden  image 
of  the  Durga,  seated  on  a  lion,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Radha  Kishuu  Bysak, 
who  belongs  to  the  general  treasugfc  which 
wps  found  in  the  middle  of  ItitJKonth  in 
the  excavation  of  a  tank  at  UuiurKulee,  a 
place  near  KisengUrh.  The  image,  which 
ia  more  than  fourteen  inches  high,  and  is 
in  good  preservation,  was  found  at  the 
deiith  of  twenty-five  feet.  The  gold  is  in- 
ferior in  quality,  beiug  of  the  descriptiou 
called  by  the  natives,  pagoda  gold.  The 
goddess  is  valued  at  20,000  rupees,  and  is 
at  this  time  the  great  object  of  adoration 
and  wonder. 

fossils:  subterraneous  trees. 
A  short  time  siuce,  the  Calcutta  natu- 
ralists were  called  upon  to  assigu  causes 
for  an  interesting  phenomenon,  which  has 
presented  itself  at  the  great  tank  before 
The  junction  of  the  Chourinchee  road, 
with  that  of  Esplanade  Row.  The  bottom 
of  this  great  bason  being  sandy,  suffered 
the  water  to  filter  through  it  and  escape,  so 
as  to  leave  the  tank  dry  in  the  hot  season. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  determined  to 
remdve  altogether  this  sandy  layer.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  employed,  and 
tiad  not  4"g  above  four  feet  when  they 
came  to  a  group  of  full  grown  trees. — 
These  trees  were  standing  perpendicularly 
at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  trunks  lopped  off 
within  three  or  (bur  feet  from  the  roots. 
In  general  they  were  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
firmly  fixed  in  a  dark 'loamy  soil,  into 
which  their  roots  spread  in  every  direction. 
The  elbows  where  the  trunk  separated  into 
its  roots,  were  distinctly  marked.     The 


substance  of  these  subterraneous  growths 
was  of  a  reddish  colour,  like  soondre,  soft 
and  moist,  still  preserving  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  .  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
this  natural  curiosity  was  by  no  means 
Mingular.  About  six  or  eight  years  ago,  a 
similar  appearance  offered  itself  on  cleans- 
ing the  Laldiggy,  in  Tank  Square  ;  and 
very  lately  at  Dum  Dum,  not  only  trunks 
of  trees,  but  bones,  and  deer*s  horns,  were 
found  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  on  the  occasion  of  sinking  a 
new  tank.  It  is  even  said  that  the  body  of 
a  boat  was  due  up  under  similar  circum- 
stances at  Garden  Reach. 

]|  does  not  seem  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to 'account  for  these  appearances.  That 
the  earth  may  have  sunk  in  these  parts,  im- 
possible ;  but  the  greater  probability  is,  that 
layers  of  soil  brought  dowu  by  inunda- 
tions, or  other  means,  have  accumulated* 
and  formed  the  coverings  of  these  buried 
articles.  How  far  the  same  conception 
may  account  for  the  fossil  trees,  &c.  fre- 
quently fouud  in  England,  we  presume  not 
to  say ;  but,  we  believe,  that  these  appear- 
ances are  seldom,  or  never,  found  on  ele- 
vated spots,  and  in  places  remote  from  the 
operations  of  water,  The  same*  causes 
appear  to  produce  the  same  effects  all  over 
the  globe. 

DIMENSIONS    OF    AN     ALLIGATOR     LATELY 
KILLED    IN    GARDEN    REACH. 

ft.  In. 
Length  from  the  snout  to  the  stump 

of  the  tail 16    "6 

Ditto  of  the  head  .  .  .'  .30 
Ditto  ditto  body  .  .  .  .56 
Ditto  ditto  tail  .  .  .  .80 
Ditto  ditto  fore  leg  .  .  .84 
Ditto  ditto  binder  leg  .  ..  .30 
Greatest  breadth  of  the  body  .  2  2 
Ditto  ditto  head  .  .  .  .18 
Length  of  the  mouth  .  •  .18 
Breadth  ditto         .        .        .        .11 

Thus,  the  whole  length  of  the  animal, 
when  alive,  must  have  been  little  less  than 
18  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  his  body, 
where  thickest,  about  six  feet 

His  teeth  were  of  various  sizes,  irregu- 
larly placed  in  tfe  jaw,  but  the  largest  not 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  animal  that  the  tusks  of  wild  beasts 
bear  to  their  magnitude. 

On  opening  him,  amidst  a  quantity  of 
bones  were  found  the  bangles  that  bad  be- 
longed tosome  hapless  Mussulman  boy,  and 
the  bangles  also  of  an  Hindoo  woman.  To> 
these  exuviae  was  added  a  more  recent  cap- 
ture, which  still  retained  its  proportion* 
entire,  viz.  a  goat. 
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We  hare  already  reported  the  capture  of 
the  King  of  Kandy,  with  the  precautions 
taken  for  hit  security,  and  his  behaviour  in 
a  state  of  captivity.  It  having  been 
thought  proper,  by  the  British  Government 
in  India,  that  he  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  bis  people,  and  his  late  do- 
minions, and  sent  away  to  a  situation  which 
precluded  all  hopes,  by  parties  forming  in 
his  favour,  that  event  took'  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

This  day,  the  84th  January,  the  King  of 
Kaudy,  with  his  family,  embarked  on 
board  H.  M.  abip  Cornwallis,  for  Madras: 
— a  very  great  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled to  witness  this  extraordinary  em- 
barkation. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
left  the  shore  in  the  boats  of  the  Corn- 
wallis, the  Ring  with  his  wives  and  mo- 
ther-in-law, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gran- 1 
ville,  in  the  Captain's  barge,  and  the  at-  j 
tendauts  in  another. — Col.  Kerr,  com- 
mandant of  Colombo,  and  Mr.  Sutherland, 
secretary  for  Kandyan  affairs,  went  with 
Capt.  O'Brien,  in  a  third.  The  master 
attendants  boat  and  several  others  fol- 
lowed to  the  ship.  In  conducting  the 
females  of  the  King's  family  to  the  boat, 
and  in  receiving  them  on  board  the  ship, 
due  attention  was  shewn  to  preserve  that 
decorum  with  which  all  Indian  women  of 
blfh  rank  expect  to  be  treated. 

In  regard  to  the  King  himself,  every 
feeling  of  hostility  had  ceased  from  the 
moment  he  became  a  captive,  and  his 
wishes  had  been  always  indulged  as  far  as 
they  could  be  gratified  with  safety  and 
propriety.  He  was  taken  to  the  water 
side  in  the  governor's  own  carriage,  and 
his  ladies  were  carried  in  palankeens  — 
They  were  closely  veiled  as  they  went  Into 
the  boat— and  during  their  embarkation, 
which  took  up  some  time,  the  King  stood 
by,  and  assisted  by  giving  orders  to  bis 
own  people,  with  much  composure  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  was  very  hand- 
somely dressed,  and  his  large  trowsers 
drawn  close  together  upon  his  ancles,  re- 
minded us  very  msjeh  of  the  figure  of 
Hajah  Singal,  as  given  by  Knox.  The 
wind  was  high,  and  the  boats  encountered 
a  good  deal  of  sea  in  their  passage  to  the 
ahip.  *  The  women  were  first  takeu  on 
board,  and  the  King  followed.  They  were 
all  drawn  up  in  a  chair,  and  the  whole 
was  managed  with  the  regularity  and  pre- 
cision which  are  so  remarkable  in  ever}' 
thing  that  ia  dooe  on  board  an  English 
man  of  war.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  of 
course  much  alarmed,  and  some  had  suf- 
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fered  a  great  deal  from  sickness  in  the  boat, 
but  the  King  shewed  no  sign  of  fear,  and 
behaved  like  a  man.  When  the  whole 
circumstances  of  his  situation  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  it  is  recollected  that 
in  addition  to  bis  natural  feelings  on 
leaving  an  island  where  he  had  lived  so 
long  in  barbarous  state,  he  was  carried 
through  a  rough  sea,  which  he  had  not  been 
upon  since  his  infancy,  to  an  English  man 
of  war,  -which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  whole 
deportment  indicated  considerable  dignity 
and  firmness  of  mind.  Capt.  O'Brien  had 
allotted  very  spacious  accommodations  to 
the  Kandyan  family,  and  bis  behaviour 
was  in  all  respects  so  kind  and  attentive, 
that  we  are  confident  every  possible  com- 
fort will  be  given  to  the  royal  captives 
during Jheir  voyage.  Mr.  Granville  pro- 
ceeds tf  Madras  in  charge  of  the  King.and 
his  family,  until  they  are  delivered  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Madras  government. 

CHINA. 


i  ne  pen 
thVBxmteri 

WBorsev 


The  persecuting  Edicts  lately  issued  by 
""-Seror  of  China,  against  the  converts 
Canity,  are  but  too  implicitly  exe- 
several  persons  have  been  put  to 
death  ;  and  many  are  sentenced  to  banish* 
rneut,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  se- 
verity.    We  do  not  bear  that  it  has  had 
any  influence  on  the  Emperors  treatment 
of  the  Company's  servants ;  but,  it  is  uu- 
.  derstood,  that  the  present  set  of  Chinese  in 
office,  have  rather  assumed  greater  airs  of 
consequence  than  were  Usual  among  their 
predecessors. 

Opium :  not  EngUth. 

By  a  letter,  dated  Canton,  3d  October, 
we  learn  that  the  Americans  had  begun  to 
import  Turkish  opium  info  China.  The 
first  parcel  sold  at  1400  dollars  per  pecul  5 
and  the  second,  a  pretty  large  quantity,  at 
770.  Five  ships  daily  expected,  were 
known  to  have  a  considerable  cftautity  on 
board,  the  delivery  of  which  would  ma- 
terially tend  to  reduce  Bengal  opium  to  its 
natural  level.  The  price  at  which  it  stood 
1480  dollars,  was  understood  to  be  purely 
nomiual.  :'  * 

1  London,  July  1816. 

Chinese  returned  to  their  own  Country. 

The  Princess  Amelia,  Captain  Baiston, 
1,200  tons  has  been  taken  up  for  a  voyage 
to  China  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
home  the  forlorn  Chinese  sailors,  who 
have  lately  crowded  our  streets.  The 
Princess  Amelia  is  to  be  afloat  on  the  13th 
Jane,  to  sail  to  Gravesend  the  sad;  and 
will  sail  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  it  is 
supjiosed  she  will  take  near  1,000  Chinese 
to  their  native  country. 
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SkENANDOX,    THC    ONEIDA    CHIEF. 

[  From  an  Amtrican  Paper.] 

Died,  at  Wis  residence  near  Oneida 
Castle,  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  March, 
Skenandon,  the  celebrated  Oneida  Chief, 
aged  110  years;  well  known  in  the  wars 
which  occurred  while  we  were  British 
colonies,  and  in  the  contest  which  issued 
in  our  independence,  as  the  urideviating 
friend  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  very  savage,  and  addicted  todrunk- 
enness  in  his  youth,*  but  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions, aud  the  benevolent  instruction*  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  Missionary  to 
his  tribe,  he  lived  a  reformed  mau  for 
'  more  than  sixty  years,  and  died  in  Chris- 
tian hope. 

From  attachment  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  he 
had  always  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be 
buried  near  his  .minister  and  his  rather, 
that  he  might  ito  use  his  own  expression) 
go  up  with  him  at  iht  ^rtat  re*urr~* 
At  the  approach  of  de.\th,  after  Hst^ 
the  prayers  which  were  read  at  —  mmz 
side  by  his  great  grand-daughter,  he  again 
repeated  this  request  Accordingly,  the 
family  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  having  received  in- 
formation, by  a  runner,  that  Skeuaudou 
'  was  dead,  in  compliance  with  a  previous 
promise,  sent  assistance  to  the  Indians,  that 
the  corpse  might  be  couveyed  to  the  village 
of  Clinton  for  burial.  Divine  service  was 
attended  at  the  meeting-house  in  Clinton, 
on  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  An 
address  was  made  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  President  of  Hamilton 
College;  which  was  interpreted  by  Judge 
Dean,  of  Westmorelaud.  Prayer  was  then 
offered,  and  appropriate  psalms  sung.  Af- 
ter service,  the  coucourse  which  had  assem- 
bled from  respect  to  the  deceased  Chief, 
from  the  singularity  of  the  occasion,  moved 
to  the  grave  in  the  following  order: — 

Students  of  Hamilton  College, 

Corpse, 

Indians, 

Mrs.  Kirkland  and  family, 

Judge  Dean,  Rev  Dr.  Norton* 

Rev.  Mr.  Ayer, 

Officers  of  Hamilton  College, 

Citizens. 


tpresstooj 

"afe 


*  In  the  yeaf  1755,  Skenandon  was  pre- 
sent'at  a  treaty  made  iu  Albany.  At  night 
he  was  excessively  drunk;  and  in  the 
morning  found  himself  in  the  street,  strip- 
ped of  allhia  ornaments  and  every  article 


After  interment,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  the  deceased,  self-moved,  returned  thank 
through  Judge  Dean,  as  interpreter,  to  the 
people  fov  the  respect  shown  to  his  father 
on  the  occasion,  and  to  Mrs.  Kirkland  and 
family  for  their  kind  and  friendly  atten- 
lions. 

Skenaudon's  person  was  tall  and  brawny, 
but  well  made ;  his  countenance  was  in- 
telligent, and  beamed  with  alt  the  indige- 
nous dignity  of  an  Indian  Chief.  In  bis 
jouth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  irarnor, 
aud  in  his  riper  years  one  of  the  able* 
counsellors  among  the  North  American 
tribes.  He  possessed  a  strong  and  rigor- 
ous mind;  and  though  tcrrib  e  as  the  tor- 
nado in  war,  he  was  bland  and  mild  as  the 
zephyr  in  peace.  With  the  cunning  of  the 
fox,  the  hungry  perseverance  of  the  *<M> 
and  the  agility  of  the  mountain  cat,  he 
matched  and  repelled  Canadian  inrasioni 
His  vigihucc  om-e  preserved  front  mas- 
sure  the  inh»*  Hants  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment of  Gennnn-flalH.  His  inBuence 
brought  his  t;.he  to  our  assistance  in  the 
war  oi*  the  tti  vo.ution.  I  ?ow  many  of  the 
living  nmi  the  dead  h«»ve  been  saved  from 
thv  toni'ih.wk  and  scalping  knife,  b>  ha 
frieiidlv  aid.  is  uot  known;  but  individuals 
and  villages  have  expressed  gratitude  for 
his  benevolent  interpositions;  aud  among 
the  Indian  tribes  he  was  distiiupiisfcfd  by 
the  appet  ation  of  the  White  Mart  ¥rk%l 

Although  he  could  speak  but  little  En- 
glish, and  in  his  extreme  old  agewssb'ind, 
yet  his  company  was  sought.  In  coomn- 
tion  he  was  highly  decorous,  evioring  that 
he  had  profited  by  seeing  civilian!  and  po- 
lished society,  aud  by  mingling  with  good 
company  in  his  better  days. 

To  a  frieud,  who  called  on  him  a  short 
time  since,  he  thus  expressed  himself  by  in 
interpreter: — 

*  I  am  an  aged  hemlock— the  windi  « 
an  hundred  winters  have  whistled  *nlt^Jj 
my  branches ;  1  am  dead  at  the  top.  The 
generation  to  which  I  belonged,  hare  nm 
away,  and  left  me;  why  I  live,  the  Greit 
Good  Spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  nj 
Jesus,  that  I  may  have  patience  to  waitfor 
my, appointed  time  to  die/ 

Honoured  Chief  Ibis  prayer  was  answer 
ed!  he  waa  cheerful  and  resigned  to  the 
last.  For  several  years  he  kept  his  drea 
for  the  grave  prepared.  Once,  and  again, 
and  again,  he  came  to  Clinton  to  die,  long- 
ing that  his  soul  might  be  with  Christ,and 


of  clothing.  His  pride  revolted  at  hit  *# 
degradation,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
never  again  deliver  himself  o?er  to  tbt 
power  of  strong  water.  +m~~ 
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his  body  in  the  narrow 
loved  Christian  teacher. 

While  the  ambitious  bat  vulgar  great. 
look  principally  to  sculptured  inouuments, 
aod  to  inches  in  the  temples  of  earthly 
fame,  Skenaudon,  in  Che  spirit  of  the  only 
real  nobility,  stood  with  his  loins  girded, 
waiting  the  coming  of  his  Lord. 

His  Lord  has  conic!  and  the  day  ap- 
proaches when  the  green  hillock  that  covers 
his  dust,  will  be  more  respected  than  the 
pyramids,  the  mttusolea,  and  the  pantheoos 
of  the  proud  and  imperious.     His  simple 

*  turf  and  stone1  will  be  viewed  with  affec- 
tion aud  veneration,  when  their  taudry  or- 
naments of  human  afotheosis  shall  awaken 
only  pity  and  disgust. 

*  Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear, 

'  That  steals  impassion'd  o'er  a  nation's  doom ; 

*  To  me  each  twig  from  Adam's  stock  is  dear, 
4  And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb/ 

Clinton,  March  I  A,  1816.  ' 

MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY 

FOR   PROMOTING 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
We  had  occasion,  lately,  to  introduce  the 
censures  of  an  American  on  some  of  the 
imperfections  of  Britain  in  respect  to  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  We  are  far  from  pa- 
tiently enduring  those,  or  other  improprie- 
ties of  a  like  nature;  but,  as  we  then  ob- 
served, the  charge  should  not  have  come 
from  an  Americau.  No  considerate  mind 
will  affirm  that  any  atablkhment,  instituted, 
or  conducted,  by  mortals,  is  faultless; — 
now,  reverse  the  medal,  and  see  to  what 
disadvantages  the  contrary,  an  absolut< 
non-establishment,  is  exposed.  Where  the 
whole  is  left  to  the  people,  and  the  nation, 
as  such,  does  nothing,  what  follows  ?  Let 
America  speak  for  itself,  on  this  matter* 

The  provinces  known  by  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  were  among  the  first  peo- 
pled, in  America,  and  they  had  to  boast 
of  some  of  the  most  eminest  and  pious 
characters.  They  had  these  advantages  ; 
what  is  their  present  state  r 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted 
Irons  **  An  account  of  the  Massac hvsf.tt's 
Society  von  peohotino  CnaisTiAJi 
KnowlbDSE  ;  printed  by  ordtr.of  the  So* 
tietg  for  the  use  of  its  Members.  Andover. 
1815. 
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This  Society  was  proposed  in  a  meeting 
of  Friends  for  the  purpose,  April  15,  lbOS. 
It  was  constituted  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  same  year ;  and  was  ihcorpor«:t d 
by  the  Legislature,  Feb.  20,  1807.  its 
purpose  was,  charitable  distribution  of 
books  aod  tracts.  The  first  subsenption 
amounted  to  1 165  dollars. 

Distributions  of  books  took  place  in 
1804,  1806,  1809*  and  1813.  The  follow- 
ing notice  may  atioid  a  hint  to  the  bene- 
volent of  our  own  country. 

Every  bundle  of  books,  sent  to  a  Parish 
iu  each  of  the  foregoing  general  diotiitu- 
tions,  contained  a circumr  leiur.  »*p><*na- 
tory  of  the  nature  and  object  or  tut  Society, 
accompauied  with  the  following 

REQUEST. 

The  Gentleman,  to  whom  these  Treatises 
are  directed*  is  respectfully  requested,  in 
behalf  ol  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Know  edge,  and  of 
its  pious  iieuefactors,  to  give  them  fiee  and 
apeedy  circulation  iu  his  Parish,  by  loan- 
ing them  from  family  to  family,  or  from 
individual  to  individual,  as  to  him  may  ap- 
pear most  expeoieut  aud  Useful  j  not  con- 
tiuing  the  t»ei«ent  of  them  however  to  per* 
sous  ofpbis  pfiticiriar  religious  persuasion, 
but  extending  it  according  to  his  discretion 
to  persons  ot  every  denomination,  who  may 
wish  it;  aud  to  recommend  their  being 
read  ou  ail  suitable  occasions,  tie  is  also 
< i paired  to  provide  for  their  preservation 
uid  continued  emulation,  by  requesting 
that  they  ma>  be  used  with  care,  aud  re- 
turned to  him  within  the  period,  for  which 
he  may  have  ioaued  them. 

Till  the  year  1814,  the  Society  confined 
itself  to  its  first  object,  the  distribution  of 
books  'f  but  iu  that  year  it  was  determined 
1o  send  agents  into  the  provinces  for  the 
purposes  of  additional  instruction  :  the 
following  particulars  have  been  communi- 
cated by  those  agents  or  missionaries : 
Rhode  Island, 

The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
profess  to  believe  Christianity,  are  divided 
into  Baptists,  Quakers*  Episcopalians,  Me- 
thouiats,  Congregationalis  s,  Chn&tyans  or 

mithitea.  The  Baptists,  the  most  nume- 
rous denomination,  are  subdivided  into 
(  alvinistic,  A:miuian,  Separate,  and  Se- 
venth Day  Baptists.    .    .    \    . 

Iu  one  town  there  was  no  minister, 
eacept  a  uegro,  who  could  not  read  a 
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word,  when  he  began  to  preach ;  and  often 
boasted,  "  1  did  not  know  B  from  a  built 
foot ;"  proving  by  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many,  his  call  from  Heaven;  and  nothing 
could  undeceive  them,  but  the  vileness  of 
his  conduct. 

Another  preacher,  on  a  public  occasion, 
after  a  very  short,  confused  prayer,  paused 
some  minutes,  and  said,  "  I  have  promised 
God,  that  I  would  preach  to  night ;  but, 
if  he  will  permit  the  devil  to  plague  me  so, 
I  won't  preach.  You  must  carry  on  the 
meeting,  brethren,  as  you  please.1*  Pray- 
ing once,  he  said,  '  if  God  did  not  deliver 
hhn  from  the  buffeting*  of  Satan,  he  would 
never  preach  again/  He  appointed  a 
meeting  for  the  next  night,  with  this  pro- 
viso, '  if  the  devil  did  not  prevent  him,  be 
would  preach/ 

The  character  of  Baptist  preachers  in 
general,  as  stated  in  the  journals,  is,  that 
they  are  enthusiastic  Socinians,  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  very  noisy; — that  the  object 
in  their  sermons  is,  "  to  rouse  the  imagina- 
tion and  heat  the  passions,  without  com- 
municating any  light  to  the  understanding, 
or  conviction  to  the  conscience.*'  With 
this  view,  "  they  use  the  most  dolorous 
tones,  and  thundering  vociferations,  in 
which  they  pour  forth  a  stream  of  uncon- 
nected, vehement  nonsense.;' — "  All  the 
preaching  and  exhortation,  I  have  heard," 
says  one  Missionary,  **  has  been  calculated 
to  excite  laughter  or  tears," 

The  grand,  if  not  the  only  qualification, 
necessary  to  a  preacher,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  supernatural,  apostolic,  special  call ; 
and  almost  any  person,  who  fancies  he  has 
such  a  call,  is  admitted  to  preach.  Thus 
are  people  imposed  on  by  their  preachers, 
"  who  pretend,  not  only  that  they  have 
this  apostolic  call,  but  that  they  receive 
their  commission  and  their  message  by 
.  immediate  inspiration,  and  that  their  ser- 
mons are  given  directly  from  above." — All, 
that  in  general  seems  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  Christian,  is,  to  shed  a  few  tears, 
exhort  in  meeting,  and  be  baptized  by 
immersion. — In  order  to  baptism  however 
it  is  required  by  one  sect,  that  the  candi- 
date, iu  the  relation  of  his  experience, 
state  explicitly,  that  at  such  a  time  God 
forgave  bis  sins ;— that  he  believes  in  the 
seventh  day  sabbath; — and  that  he  wants 
to  join  that  particular  church. —  Within 
flve  weeks  about  sixty  persons  were  plung- 
ed in  one  town.  In  another,  many  were  bap- 
tised iu  a  short  space,  and  some  within 
three  days,  from  their  first  serious  impres- 
sions. Baptists  however,  it  is  remarket!, 
generally  have  much  discipline  to  perform, 
and  many  to  excommunicate,  soon  after 
■a,  revival  of  religion 


-  Journal  «  Visited  four  families;  found 
they  had  been  often  disgusted  with  an  in- 
discreet exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination;— that  God  had  made  some  for 
salvation,  and  some  for  damnation,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  their  creation,  making  his 
own  story  a  secondary  motive.**  One  of 
those  Missionaries  made  the  following  ob- 
servations to  a  young  girl.  *  You  commit 
sin  sixty  times  a  minute:— every  breath* 
you  draw ;  and  you  are  rushing  down  to 
hell."  —  To  an  elderly  married  woman, 
while  spinning,  "  You  sin  against  God 
every  thread,  you  spin.  Where  is  your 
husband?"  Answer;  he  is  hoeing  in  the 
field.  "Then  he  is  finning  against  God 
too." — To  a  young  married  woman  he  said, 
when  sitting  down  to  eat ;  "  do  you  love 
God  with  all  your  heart?'*  Answer.  I  do 
not  suppose  I  do.  "  Then  how  dare  yea 
eat  a  mouthful  ?  You  are  eating  damna- 
tion to  your  soul.*'  The  woman  left  the 
table,  and  took  such  a  disgust  at  congrega- 
tional ministers,  that,  to  her  dying  day, 
she  would  never  converse  with  one.**  .  .  • 

When  a  woman,  whose  mind  was  tender 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  urged  to 
eat,  a  Mr.  D ,  who  has  been  preach- 
ing: in  this  region,  said,  "  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  her  to  eat,  for  probably  she  will 
be  in  hell  before  morning." 

Ignorance,  enthusiasm,  dogmas,  and 
practices,  such,  as  have  been  stated*  defy 
all  comment.  Their  genuine  offspring 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society  are  er- 
rors of  every  name,  bigotry,  fanaticism, 
hatred  of  the  truth,  and  a  train  of  low 
vices ;  aud  among  the  higher  ranks,  con- 
tempt of  the  clergy,  disgust  at  the  name  of 
religion,  sheer  infidelity,  and  downright 
atheism.  Of  the  numerous  instances  of 
these  lamentable  effects,  noticed  by  our 
Missionaries,  a  few  only  can  be  given. 
One  of  the  vilest  in  the  region  complained 
of  a  Missionary,  "  that  he  did  not  preach  . 
enough  hell  and  damnation  to  his  poor 
wicked  soul.**  Another,  who  wished  to 
be  thought  more  knowing,  asserted  M  that 
we  are  not  free  agents  in  choosing  to  be 
religious,  and  that  the  Grace  of  God  must 
be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  without  our 
doing  any  thing  about  the  externals  of 
religion."  By  many  the  grace  of  God  is 
abused  to  licentiousness.  "Many,"  says 
the  Missionary,  "  1  find,  are  afraid  of  mo- 
rality, lest  they  should  trust  to  it  for  salva- 
tion. If  they  commit  wickedness,  they 
think  they  are  more  open  to  conviction." 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  people,  adopt  the 
sentiment,  that  they  can  do  nothing,  but 
evil,  internally  anq  externally.    .... 

"  From  a  review  of  the  preceding  jour- 
nal," says  be,  M  the  following  remarks  na- 
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tural  Jy  flow.  We  find  in  the  centre  of  light 
and  civilization*  a  multitude  of  precious 
aouls  perishjqg  for  lack  of  knowledge." 
— We  cannot  expect  even  civilization  to 
exist,  where  the  scriptures  are  not  known; 
or  are  despised  by  word,  or  trampled  on. 
in  practice  by  those  who  do  know  them. 
Never  has  the  necessity  of  a  learned  evau- 
gelical  ministry  appeared  more  urgent, 
than  when  passiug  through  a  country,  des- 
titute of  such  a  blessing.  Who  cau  expect 
religion,  or  even  morality  to  be  practised, 
when  some  Christian*  in  profession,  audi 
may  say,  some  teachers  of  religion,  live 
dissipated  lives ?"-^u  When  professors  neg- 
lect family  prayer  and  instruction,  and  re- 
duce the  Sabbath  to  a  level  with  the  other 
days  of  the  week  ;  when  teachers  of  reli- 
gion never  pray,  except  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  spend  but  half  that  day  in  public 
worship ;  the  toue  of  morals  must  be  low, 
piety  must  be  nearly  banished.** 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that 
these  people  were  incapable  of  better 
things,  provided  they  were  properly  in- 
structed ;  or  of  attending  to  better  instruc- 
tion, provided  it  were  offered  them.  The 
tame  writer,  after  repeated  visits,  closes  bis 
fourth  journal  with  these  remarks: 

The  urbanity  of  old  and  young  has  as- 
tonishingly increased  within  two  years; 
the  morals  of  the  people  are  greatly  re- 
formed; the  piety  of  many  appears  more 
hearty,  rational,  and  scriptural;  preju- 
dices against  congregations  lists  are  ra- 
pidly subsiding;  and  there  is  an  increasing 
aenseW  the  value  of  early  instructing  chil- 
dren in  science,  morals,  and  religion. 

"  In  the  higher  orders  of  society  there 
is  an  evident  increase  of  good  breeding, 
and  a  sense  of  the  value,  attached  to  the 
steady  habits  of  their  sister  States." 

In  one  town,  in  particular,  East  Green- 
wich, the  Missionary  writes,  Feb.  25, 1815. 
"  A  mortal  sickness,  prevailing  here,  has 
doubtless  opened  the  ears  of  many  to  in- 
struction; they  are  more  attentive  hearers ; 
and  resolutions  of  amendment  are  many.** 
New  Hampshire. 

'•Without  descending  to  particulars, 
(some  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  Sche- 
dule annexed)  it  may  be  stated  generally, 

*  By  this  expression  is  doubtless  intend- 
ed New  England,  or  rather  the  middle  re- 
gion between  Massachusetts  Proper  and 
Connecticut,  the  most  enlightened  part  by 
/ar  of  the  United  States. 
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that  in  thi  counties  of  Rocking  dam  and 
Strafford,  containing  (exclusively  of 
Portsmouth  and  Exeter)  seventy  six  towns, 
and  according  to  the  census  in  1810, 
83,047,  inhabitants,  are  forty-five  towns, 
which,  with  their  inhabitants,  40,986  souls, 
are  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  Grace. 
Of  these  forty  foe  towns  some  have  been 
destitute  10,  some  20,  some  SO,  some  40 
years,  and  in  some  the  gospel  ministry  has 
never  been  statedly  enjoyed.  One  lament- 
able consequence  is,  that  in  some  towns  a 
Christian  church  has  not  yet  been  formed ; 
and  in  some,  where  churches  exist,  the 
Lord's  supper  has  not  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty,  years  been  once  administered. 
Most  of  these  churches  are  also  much  re- 
duced in  number  ;  one  from  sixty-two 
members  to  two  females;  several  to  but 
one  male  member,  and  in  one  town,  con- 
taining one  thousand  and  sixty  three  souls, 
the  visible  church  of  Christ,  after  a  stated 
ministry  of  twenty-eight  years,  has  been 
many  years  totally  extinct  The  uuhappi- 
ness  however  of  these  barren  places  doe* 
not  cousist  merely,  nor  principally,  in 
their  privation  of  the  public,  stated  meant 
of  grace ;  nor  in  the  reduced  state  of  the 
churches.  Had  these  destitute  people  been 
left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  the  influence  of  instructions  and  habits, 
in  early  life  imbibed  from  ministers  and  pa- 
rents;  their  situation  had  been  eligible, 
compared  with  what  it  now  is.  But  si- 
tuated,  as  most  of  these  people  are,  they 
have  not  only  to  overcome  the  avarice  and 
apathy  of  worldly  men;  but  to  encounter 
the  errors  of  enthusiasts  and  sectaries  of 
various  name;  by  whom  they  are  coun- 
teracted, out- voted,  and  discouraged.  Hence 
the  condition  of  the  few  friends  of  order 
and  religion  in  each  town,  if  not  desperate, 
is  truly  deplorable.  In  the  advance  of 
life,  having  themselves  seen  better  day*, 
and  earnestly  wishing  their  children  mar 
be  taug;ht  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  they 
are  subjected  to  the  distressing  apprehen- 
sion,   that  their  descendants  wiU  be  no 

other,  than  unbaptised  infidels 

"  The  freewill  Baptists  are  most  nume- 
rous here,  and  their  doctrines  the  most  po- 
pular. This  order  is  wretchedly  ignorant 
in  divine  things;  the  word  of  God  is 
slighted  and  contemned  even  by  their 
teachers,  and  the  Sabbath  profaned.  They 
follow  visions,  dreams,  and  revelation* 
given  (as  they  say)  immediately  from  Hea- 
ven, which  they  know  to  be  truV'..  Many 
pretend  that  God  converses  with  t  hem  Ya- 
rn ilia  rly,  and  tells  them,  what  to  do;  and 
a  woe  is  pronounced  against  them,  if  they 
disobey  his  voice.  1/  a  person  preaches 
according  to  the  word  of  God  j  they  tffy, 
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he  preaches  the  scripture  very  well,  but 
they  can  read  that  at  home ;  and  are  not 
satisfied,  unless  a  minister  preach  some- 
thing, that  is  not  in  the  Bible,  viz.  some- 
thing, he  has  immediately  received  from 
Heaven.  Those,  who  are  impious  enough 
to  say  God  has  commanded  them  to  preach 
so  and  so,  however  contradictory  to  one 
another,  are  heard  with  attention,  as  mes- 
sengers from  Heaven.  What  among  them, 
fills  me  with  the  greatest  horror,  is  the  fa- 
miliar and  profane  manner,  they  speak  of, 
and  to,  God.  In  their  prayers  they  add  res* 
the  Saviour  with  this  title,  *  brother  Jesus;' 
and  many  other  expressions  they  use,  cal- 
culated to  bring  religion  into  contempt."* 
x  "  Some  of  their  exhorters  observed*  that, 
*  when  any  thing  was  strongly  impressed 
on  their  minds,  though  forbidden  in  the 
Bible,  they  chose  to  follow  their  inward 
light,  against  the  light  of  Scripture/— A 
man,  who  at  times  was  a  teacher  amoog 
them,  spoke  much  of  the  success  of  a  Mr. 
Clarke,  as  a.  preacher,  who,  he  said,  was 
Unable  to  read  the  scriptures." 

You  ask,  '  how  many  denominations  in 
each  town ?'  —In  every  towu  may  be  found 
Congregatioualists,  Calvinistic  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Universalists.  Freewillers,  and 
Christians.  At  Meredith  Bridge  about 
one  third  are  Cong regat ion alists,  four  or 
five  Calvinistic  Baptists,  and  six  or  seven 
Freewillers,  two  or  three  inclining  to  Uni- 
versalism ;  the  rest  have  their  religion  yet 
to  choose,  who  will  be  likely  to  fall  in  with 
any  man  of  popular  talents.  The  Second 
division  in  Meredith  is  principally  Free- 
willers. The  Third  Division  is  made  up 
of  Calvinistic  Baptists  and  Congregational- 
ists,  most  however  of  the  first.  Centre 
Harbor  is  about  equally  divided  into  Me- 
thodists and  Congregatioualists,  with  a 
few  Freewillers.  Tuftonborough  has  about 
thirty  five  families  of  Congregationalists, 
the  rest  Freewillers  and  Chrutyans.  Wolf- 
borough  is  divided  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner. Alton  is  wholly  carried  away  by 
Freewillers  and  Christy  ant,  except  fifteen 
>.  ,  i        ■       ■ 

*  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  same  in- 
cautious and  irreverent  manner  of  expres- 
sion has  its  counterpart  in  London  :  a  mi- 
nister in  the  act  of  praying,  has  been  heard 
to  say,  •*  Brother  Jesus!  if  you  don't  do  so 
and  so,  I  shall  make  my  complaint,  and 
tell  your  Father  of  you\*  It  is  no  excuse  to 
say  this  must  be  the  language  of  an  igno- 
rant Fanatic :  granted  -, — but  why  does  the 
respectable  denomination  which  knows 
this— we  suppress  its  appellation— keep 
such  a  man  In  its  connection,  and  continue 
to  compliment  him  with  the  title  of  "  the 
JfcwreadMr ." 


or  twenty  families  of  the  regular  order. 
Middleton  and  New  Dnrham,  if  possible, 
are  in  a  more  deplorable  state." 

"  There  are  about  thirty  ordained  and 
licensed  preachers  in  this  vicinity,  and 
about  sixty,  who  preach  and  exhort  in 
their  public  assemblies.  Among  the  whole 
not  one  has  much  more  than  a  common 
school  education,  many  with  difficulty 
read  a  pslam  or  hymn,  and  some  cannot 
read,  so  as  to  convey  the  sense.  Most  of 
the  Calvinistic  Baptist  preachers  are  of 
good  moral  character,  but  some  are  not. 
All  the  others  are  Antinomian,  and  shape 
their  course  accordingly.  No  violation  of 
the  divine  or  of  human  laws  occasions  any 
breach  of  charity  or  fellowship  among 
them." 

They  believe  a  person  may  be  regene- 
rated, more  times  thau  once;  and  that  it 
is  common  for  Mien  to  be  perfect  in  this 
life.  One  of  their  distinguished  leaders, 
in  conversation  with  a  Missionary,  de- 
clared that  he  himsetf  was  as  perfect,  as 
Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that  learning 
is  unnecessary,  as  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry.  The  more  there  are  speaking 
at  once,  and  the  louder  they  scream,  the 
greater,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  power  of 
the  Spirit.  The  word  of  God  is  despised, 
when  it  opposes  revelmtion*,  communicated 
to  them. — The  Chrtstyans  in  many  respects 
harmonize  with  the  Freewirlers;  but  are 
distinguished  in  the  following  particulars. 
Their  professors  belong  to  no  church,  are1 
subject  to  uo  discipline,  and  believe  it  of 
uo  consequence  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  They  deny  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  in  all  instances,  and  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  many  things,  now  taking 
Clace.  They  bold  that  the  wicked  are  to 
e  burnt  up,  and  cease  to  exist  alter  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.** 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  people 
so  taught,  or  rather  untaught,  should  be 
chargeable  with  u  lying,  drunkenness,  un- 
cleauness,  sabbath  •  breaking*  fraud,  and 
theft."  The  methodists  are  better  in  some 
respects;  for  when  they  can  no  longer 
hide  the  wickedness  of  their  adherents, 
they  shut  them  out  of  their  societies.  They 
have  their  rival  preachers  also*  in  some 
places :  who  anathematize  each  other. 

Thus  the  kingdom  was  divided  against 
itself;  and  the  people  knew  not,  which  to 
discredit;  as  they  believed  both  to  be  sent 
them  from  Heaven,  with  the  counsels  of 
the  Most  High." — In  conversation  with 
this  W  she  asked  him,  whether  he 

enjoyed  as  much  of  religion,  as  he  wished  e 
To  which  he  replied,  O  yes,  and  a  great 
deal  more}— that  he  had  been  ,*o  ever* 
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Eowered  with  it,  and  to  burdened,  that  he 
ad  repeatedly  prayed,  that  God  would 
take  tome  of  it  away,  lest  he  should  sink 
and  die  under  it* 

Journal.  "  These  creatures  [Freewill 
Baptist  preachers]  mark  out  with  their 
eye  one  or  two,  whom  they  intend  con- 
verting at  one  of  their  meetings;  and  their 
object  is  usually  effected.  For,  if  they  can 
make  them  cry,  then  quiet,  and  prevail  on 
them  to  go  into  the  water;  the  work  in  their 
opinion,  is  effected." — "  But  they  do  not 
always  succeed.  The  following  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  respectable  attorney, 
who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the 
fact,  having  been  at  a  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  FreewiHers  at  San  born  ton.  He 
•aid,  there  was  a  great  many  preachers, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  people  collected  to 
hear ;  and  that  while  he  was  present  one 

J B         was  the  principal  speaker.  He 

began  his  discourse  on  a  cart,  and  at  first 
addressed  himself  to  the  people  collectively. 
But,  observing  a  girl,  standing  near  him 
in  the  crowd,  whom  he  knew,  he  imme- 
diately turned  from  his  sermon  (if  sermon 
it  might  be  called)  and  began  to  converse 
with  her;  whose  given  name  was  Mercy. 
He  first  described  the  bodilv  agonies  of 
her  father,  when  dyiug,  to  which  be  was 
a  witness;  but  did  not  succeed  in  bring- 
ing her  to  tears.  He  then  painted  the  dy- 
ing convulsions  of  her  mother;  and  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  contortions  of  na- 
ture, in  her  last  moments.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  brought  the  girl  to  tears;  for 
the  recollection  was  too  painful,  to  bear 
without  emotion.  The  preacher  then 
called  with  a  loud  voice,  '  is  there  no  one, 
who  will  pray  for  poor  Mercy  V  Upon 
which  one  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
knelt  by  her  side,  and  began  to  scream  as 
loud  as  he  was  able.  A  second  and  a  third 
came  in  like  manner,  and  added  their 
voices  to  the  one,  who  was  already  voci- 
ferating. B theu  jumped  from  his  cart, 

and  came  to  her  side;  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  prayer  repeatedly  spoke  to  her  so  as 
to  be  heard  by  the  people,  '  now  is  your 
time  to  be  converted;  and,  if  you  are  not 
converted  now,  you  never  will  be.*  And 
sometimes  he  would  say,(0,  horrid  blas- 
phemy) 'Now  Jesus,  convert  her,  for  thou 
never  canst  have  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  and,  if  thou  dost  not  nom  convert 
her,  thou  nmer  canst.'— Upon  which  some 
one,  who  had  more  sense,  or  more  kind- 
ness (or  the  girl,  than  others,  came  through 
the  crowd,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  from  the  horrid  scene.'' 


One  solitary  exception,  to  our  Mission- 
ary unexpected  ana  delightful,  as  the  rose 


in  a  desert,  merits  a  place  In  our  notes  as 
well,, as  in  bis  laconic  journal. — The  re- 
finement of  a  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  the  family  having  been  deposited 
here  (New  Durham)  by  the  whirlwind  of 
the  times.  Three  lovely  children,  edu- 
cated from  the  alphabet  by  an  intelligent 
and  polished  mother,  showed  discernment, 
feeling,  and  proficiency ;  which,  in  a  hoi 
vel,  and  in  such  a  place,  surprised  me. 
Two  of  them,  about  five  and  seven,  read  a 
morning  and  evening  prayer  with  the  elo- 
quence of  devotion  $  recited  the  command* 
meats  with  correctness  and  interest ;  while 
one,  the  eldest,  a  sensible  boy,  was  so 
overcome,  after  having  been  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  as  hardly  to  speak. 
•—Upon  questioning  the  amiable  and  en- 
lightened parent,  relative  to  her  personal 
religion,  I  found  that  her  mind  was  not 
deckled;  but  her  heart  was  tender,  and  she 
melted  into  tears.  I  left  the  cot,  between 
which  and  its  furniture,  as  well  as  tenants, 
there  was  an  utter  contrast,  much  pleased 
with  having  stumbled  upon  such  an  inter* 
view  from  mistaking  my  way,  and  resolved* 
if  possible,  to  repeat  my  visit.*' 

We  cannot  but  suppose  that  many  other 
families,  equally  lovely  and  interesting, 
might  be  found;  but  the  wildernesses  of 
America  are  extensive ;  and  tbey  must  be 
sought  at  the  imminent  danger  of  worse 
than  "  mistaking  the  way." 


It  wi!l  be  remembered,  that  this  work  is 
au  official  publication  by  a  Society  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  ministers,  who  are 
well  aware  of  the  infidelity  to  which  Ame- 
rica is  exposed,  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
They  are  endeavouring  as  a  part  of  doty  to 
God  and  man,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  these 
evils;  in  which  all  most  wish  them  success. 
We  forbear  from  asking  many  questions, 
which  the  papers  suggest, — but,  it  cannot 
be  taken  amiss,  if  we  enquire,  Whether 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  the  duty 
of  America  to  send  missionaries  abroad,  or 
to  have  directed  their  efforts  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  worse  than  heathen  popula- 
tion, at  home  ? 

%•  Compare  pp.  469.  470. 

A  fact  that  deserves  notice,  is  stated  in 
a  note  to  one  of  the  Missionary  Reports* 
viz .  that  one  of  the  missionaries  employed 
walked  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  every 
day,  for  three  months  together,  preached, 
exhorted,  &c.  and  kept  his  health  perfectly 
all  the  time,  living  only  on  milk.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  equally  wellj 
in  these  wilds,  nnder  equal  fatigue,  lud  he, 
as  most  do— indulged  himself  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits. 
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MEMOIRS  OP 


JAMES    STUART, 

COMMONLY   CALLED  "  ATHENIAN   STUART.* 

Abetraeteifrom  the  fourth  Volume >°f [the  Antiquities 
of  Athens  \  lately  published. 

James  Stuart  was  born  in  Creed-lane 
Ludgate-street,  London,  in  the  year  1713- 
His  father  was  a  native  of  North  Britain, 
and  a  mariner  by  profession.  James  was 
the  eldest  son :  the  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  left  his  widow  with 
several  children  in  distressed  circumstances; 
they  were  supported,  and  finally  established 
in  the  world,  by  exertions  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  his  fa- 
mily, it  is  probable  that  James  received 
but  a  common  education.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  says, 
u  at  a  very  early  age,  his  taste  and  industry 
in  drawing  were  exercised  in  designing 
and  painting  fans  for  Goupy  of  the  Si  rand; 
and  he  thus  contributed  very  essentially  to 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  family/1 
This  account  is  probably  correct :  the  writer 
of  this  Memoir  has  seen  all  Mr.  Stuart's 
original  drawings  af  his  views  in  Athens, 
fcc.;  they  perfectly  answer  the  description 
of  them  given  by  himself  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  tha  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  being  executed  with  great  care 
and  attention,  to  make  them  fac  simile  de- 
lineations of  the  places  represented,  with- 
out any  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  at- 
tempts at  picturesque  effect ;  they  are  done 
in  that  most  untractable  of  all  modes  of 
painting  called  body  colours,  in  which  all 
the  fan-painting  of  that  time  was  perform- 
ed, and  which,  in  a  higher  department  of 
the  art  was  practised  with  success,  by 
Marco  Ricci,  March,  &c.  &c.  but  most 
successfully  by  Goupy  himself:  this  artist 
was  likewise  an  eminent  engraver,  as 
'  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
examine  the  prints  of  Castel  Gandolpho, 
after  F.  Bolognese,  but  more  especially 
the  Death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  after 
Nicolo  Poussin;  be  was  celebrated  for 
his  copies  or  imitations  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
performed  in  body  colours ;  and  the  copy 
he  made  from  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  of 
the  same  size  as  the  print,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  that  mode  of  painting 
which  exists.  If  an  artist,  possessed  of 
euch  talents,  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  selling  fans,  and  employed  Stuart  to 
paint  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
he  gave  him  both  information  and  instruc- 
tion during  that  time;  if  the  fact  that  he 
was  so  employed  by  Goupy  be  established, 


it  follows  of  course  that  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  pupil  of  that  artist. 
,  1  n  this  situation  be  continued  till  the  year 
174S,#  when  he  set  out  for  Italy  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  as  a  painter ;  the  most  au- 
thentic account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens,  p.  5 :  he  says,  *  we  were 
then  at  Rome,  where  we  bad  already  em- 
ployed six  or  seven  years  in  the  study  of 
painting,  and  there  it  was  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1748,  1  first  drew  op  a 
brief  accouutj"  &c.  &c.  and  from  that  time 
till  his  return  to  England,  he  was  steadily 
employed  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
design  in  which  he  had  embarked. 

In  some  papers  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Editor  of  this  volume  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Reyett,  it  ia  stated,  "that 
the  design  of  visiting  and  drawing  the  An- 
tiquities of  Athens,  originated  with  Mr. 
Revett  and  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  pain- 
ter ;  whose  knowledge  of  the  temper, 
talents,  acquirements,  and  reputation  of 
Stuart,  induced  them  to  persuade  him  to 
join  them  in  an  undertaking,  from  which, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  hope,  they 
promised  themselves  pleasure,  honour,  and 
great  emolument.** 

The  speculative  turn  of  Hamilton's  mind, 
as  shewn  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
through  life,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
design  originated  with  him ;  and  both 
Revett  and  himself  evinced  their  judgment 
and  good  sense  in  inviting  Stuart  to  join 
them.  How  it  came  to  pass  thaWHamilton 
abandoned  bis  part  of  the  design,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  know  -,  but  he  was  never 
before  mentioned  as  being  in  any  way 
concerned  in  it. 

It  cannot  now  be  discovered  what  branch 
of  the  art  of  painting  Stuart  practised  to 
support  himself  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  residence  in  Jraty,  before  he 
engaged  in  this  undertaking;  but  it  is 
certain  that  during  that  time  he  acquired 
all  the  literary  lcnowledee  which  be  hat 
displayed  in  the  work,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  those  sciences,  which  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  engage  practically  in  the 
profession  of  au  architect. 

While  at  Athens,  and  previoualy  to  bis 
departure  from  Rome,  Stuart  waa  liberally 
assisted  with  money  by  the  Earl  of  Maltoo, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord 
Charlemont,  Mr.  Dawkins,  &c.  who,  with 


*  J.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  Sussex,  is 
in  possession  of  a  portrait  of  Stuart  in 
Crayons  by  himself.  On  it  is  a  ticket 
marked,  "  Class  131,  S.  the  fourth  premium, 
three  guineas."  Tbe.heajl  is  that  pf  a  boy 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
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many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  pro- 
moted with  great  zeal  the  subscription  to 
the  intended  publication;  but  it  is  not 
known  that  he  had  acquired  any  patron  in 
his  architectural  profession,  until  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  in  1762.  It 
was  published  in  a  style  that  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  excited  a  wish  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work,  which,  by 
«  concurrence  of  circumstances,  many  of 
which  cannot  now  be  detailed*  has  not 
taken  place  till  the  present  time. 

On  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
the  knowledge  of  Grecian  art  burst  upon 
the  public  in  all   its   splendour;   its  au- 
thor   acquired    the    surname  of  "Athe- 
nian," par  excellence;  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;   and    became  afterwards    a 
member   of  the    Dilletanti  Society  :    he 
acquired   the  patronage  of  many    noble 
families  in  bis  profession  of  an   architect, 
and  had  as  much  employment  as  he  chose 
to  accept:  as  a  designer  he  was  frequently 
applied  to,  on  subjects  not  merely  archi- 
tectural, when  any  thing  peculiarly  ele- 
gant was  required;  of  these  I  shall  only 
mention  the  medals  that  were  struck  to 
commemorate  Lord  Clive's  victory  at  Plas- 
sey,  the  taking  of  Guadeloupe,  the  battle 
of  Minden,  and  the  medal  given  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
all  of  which"  are  conceived  in  the  purest 
style  of   Grecian  art;  many  others  pro- 
bably exist,  of  which  the  present  writer 
has  no  knowledge.  NIf  Mr.   Stuart   had 
chosen  to  make  a  large  fortune,  he  had 
more  favourable  opportunities  of  doing  so 
than  most  men  in  his  profession  ;  he  had 
introduced  into  Britain  the  knowledge  of  a 
style  of  art,  which,  though  the  oldest  in 
•  existence,  was  new  to  this  country,  and 
every  person  of  good  taste  admired  and 
-was  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but,  having  acquired 
a  competence  by  other  means,  be  soon 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  the 
comforts  of  his  family,  in  the  way  that  was 
most  congenial  to  bis  feelings  and  habits  of 
rife. 

Lord  Anson,  who  had  early  patronised 
"Stuart,  procured  for  him  the  place  of 
Surveyor  to  Greenwich  hospital,  which 
being  almost  a  sinecure,  and  the  income 
considerable,  added  tq  the  property  he  bad 
already  acquired,  and  placed  him  in  a 
state  of  independence  equal  to  his  wishes. 
Stuarts  distinguished  friend  and  patron 
the.  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  was  one  of  a 
society  which  consisted  of  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  were  connected  with 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  which  held  a 
weekly  meeting  at  Stuart's  house  in  Lei- 


cester square.  The  professed  object  of  this 
Society  was  to  examine  and  discuss  sub- 
jects of  Grecian  literature  and  antiquity, 
though,  at  the  time,  it  was  pretended,  that 
the  political  proceedings  of  the  Rocking- 
ham party  were  arranged  there.  The  Mar* 
quis's  late  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Went- 
worth,  continued  her  friendship  to  Mr. 
Stuart's  orphan  family  to  the  eod  of  her 
life.  He  likewise  supported  an  intimacy 
with  our  lamented  circumnavigator  Cook, 
which  continues  between  the  remains  of 
their  respective  families.  The  late  Sir 
Philip  Stevens,  first,  secretary  to,  and  af- 
terwards one  of,  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  his  intimate  friend :  he,  as  well 
as  Stuart,  owed  the  foundation  of  bis  for- 
tune to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Anson ;  this 
it  is  probable,  produced  an  intimacy  be- 
tween them,  which  lasted  as  long  as  the 
life  of  Stuart ;  and  Sir  Philip  continued 
his  friendship  to  the  family  of  his  departed 
friend  until  his  own  life  terminated.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  warmly  patronized  by  the  late 
Earl  Spencer  and  the  first  Lord  Camden, 
from  his  arrival  in  England  till  his  Lord- 
ship's death.  He  numbered  among  his  nu- 
merous friends  the  late  Daniel  Wray,  Esq. 
of  Ricbmoud:  to  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Wray's  late  widow,  Stuart's  only  surviving 
daughter  has  been  greatly  indebted. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  twice  married :  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  one  son,  who  died  at  an 
early  age;  by  his  second  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, one  of  which  died  a  short  time  before 
himself;  his  eldest  daughter  died  of  a  de- 
cline some  years  afterwards;  his  eldest  son 
was  in  the  navy,  and  died  in  the  year  18iM)  j 
the  youngest  son  is  in  the  same  profession, 
and  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  the  youngest  daughter  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Stuart  died  Feb.  %  1788,  in  the  75tb 
year  of  hisage,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
of  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  the  Fields. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  his  history,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  something  of  bis  cha* 
racteras  an  artist,  in  which  light  alone  ha 
will  be  known  to  posterity. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  character  of  an 
artist  is  best  known  by  his  works,  the  me* 
mory  of  Stuart  will  be  respected  by  his: 
countrymen  as  long  as  a  taste  for  the  real 
beauties  of  architecture  shall  remain  among 
them. 

Stuart's  literary  reputation  was  first  es- 
tablished by  a .  Latin  work  written  at 
Rome,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the* 
Pope,  in  the  year  1750 ;  it  is  entitled — 
u  De  Obelesco  Ceesaris  Augusti,  Campo 
Martis  Nuperrime  Etfoso,  Epistola,  Jacobi 
Stuart,  Augli,  ad  Caroltim  Weutworthv 
Comitem  de  Malton."  This  work  pro*, 
cured  him  the  honour  of  beiug  presented 
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to  his  Holiness;  a  distinction,  perhaps,  ne- 
ver before  « onterred  on  an  artist  v*  ho  was 
*  Protest  uit. 

Modern  Architects  have  generally  en- 
grated  and  published  their  designs  for  the 
principal  buildings  they  have  erected  j 
this  practice  is  not  only  honourable  to 
themselves,  but  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, dissetnifHttiig  at  once  both  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Art,  and  of  the  talents  of  the 
Artist,  ft  is  to  be  regretted  that  Stuart  <\i. 
not  ado»)t  this  practice ;  on  thr  contrary, 
be  nt*2<t'ited  his  own  designs;  and  it  is  not 
thei'  fore  possible  at  thU  distance  of  time  V 
give  an  ac%  urate  Ifot  of  his  works:  but 
among  various  others,  the  following  may 
be  named;  I  ord  Anson's  House  in  St. 
James's-squire,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  building  erected  in  England  of 
ml  Grecian  architecture;  Belvidere,  Lord 
Eardley's  seat,  near  Eritb,  Kent;  Mrs. 
Montagu's  house,  Port  man -square ;  the 
Chapel  and  the  Infirmary  at  Greenwich 
Hospital;  a  Triumphal  Arch,  the  Oc- 
tagon Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  other 
buildings  at  Shuclcburgh,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Anson  in  Staffordshire;  and  some  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Lord  Spencer's  house  in  St 
James's  Place. 


Every  man  who  distinguishes  himself  by 
the  introduction  of  improvements  of  any 
kind,  whether  of  science,  art,  or  domestic 
convenience,  deserves  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  country ;  and  especially,  if 
in  accomplishing  this,  he  incur  personal 
danger  and  trouble,  expense,  and  hazard 
of  his  property.  Mr.  Hobhouse,,in  his  late 
Travels,  describes  travelling  in  Greece  as 
safe  and  pleasant  enough.  It  was  not  so* 
always;  for  Stuart  on  more  occasioos  than 
one*  was  in  peril  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  not  so 
every  where  now,  for  Dr.  Clarke  was  re- 
peatedly in  jeopardy  from  fanatical  violence 
and  rebellious  banditti. 

We  shall  add  a  few  notes  to  the  fore- 
going Memoir. 

Mr.  Goupy  practised  much  in  Crayon 
painting ;  and  was  supposed  to  touch  sub- 
jects of  small  size,  portraits,  and  figures, 
with  more  spirit  and  accuracy,  than  any  of 
his  brethren.  He  bad  the  honour  of  in- 
structing his  Majesty*  George  III.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  drawing ;  also,  several 
younger  branches  of  various  noble  families. 
Gdupydiduot  etch  (neither  did  he  finish) 
the  print  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  it  was 
etched  by  Chatelain,  who  was  famous  for 
that  department  of  the  engraver's  profes- 
sion ;  and  who,  on  occasion  of  that  plate 
committed  no  small  oversight  in  his  calcu- 
lations.     His  usual  m#de  of  bargaining, 


was,  for  so  much  (four-pence,  if  we  rightly 


m*de  of 


recollect)  per  hour,  paid  tntiunter. 
this  income,  Chatelain  worked  so  many 
hours  as  he  felt  inspired ;  aud  having  re- 
ceived his  money,  he  afterwards  amused 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  abroad,  in  the 
fields,  during  pt ensure.  Gonpv  offered  him 
a  certain  sum  to  execute  the  fyramus  and 
Thisbe ;  but,  he  held  to  his  usual  mode,  by 
the  tour,  and  when  his  share  of  the  plate 
was  concluded,  the  money  he  had  received, 
<Jid  not  exceed  two  thirds,  (if  it  were  so 
much)  of  the  sum  originally  offered  hhn. 
Goupy,  however,  engraved  several  prints 
after  Salvator; — the  Scevola  before  Por- 
senna,  —  Zeuxis  painting  from  several 
nymphs  his  picture  Venus,  &c. 

Some  of  his  fans  are  so  well  executed, 
that  few  artists  of  the  present  day  could 
excel  them. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  then 
rising  art  of  engraving,  smong  us.  Mr. 
Anthony  Walker  deemed  the  view  of  (Jie 
C  ho  rag  in  monument  of  Iterates — vul- 
garly called  the  La n thorn  of  Demosthenes, 
one  of  his  best  works;  and  Rooker  was  not, 
till  after  that  period,  the  Rooker  we  find  him, 
in  his  plates  to  Sir  William  Chambers's 
Works,  and  his  Views  in  London. 

Mr.  Stuart's  advice  preponderated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  plates,  &c.  to  those  national 
works,  Captain  Cooke's  Voyages  \  and 
others,  executed  under  public  patronage. 

The  necessary  re-constructions  after  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  chapel  and  other 
parts  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  afforded  Mr. 
Stuart  an  opportunity  of  introducing  many 
particulars  derived  from  bis  studies  in 
Greece ;  here,  for  instance,  may  be  seen 
executed  in  marble,  those  beautiful  models 
of  the  Ionic  Order,  which  mark  the  temple 
of  Erectheas,  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  its  kind.  Being  worked  under 
his  own  inspection,  they  are,  no  doubt; 
particularly  accurate;  and  if  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  chapel  be  thought  over  orna- 
mented, he  had  authorities,  not  despicable, 
to  plead  in  his  favour. 

We  must  not  estimate  men  in  their  several 
professions,  according  to  the  state  of  those 
professions  when  they  leave  them ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  those  professions 
when  they  entered  them :  the  share  they  had 
in  bringing  those  prpfessions  into  therr 
more  improved  and  honourable  state  i» 
their  merit  Such  is  the  merit  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  He  first  introducad 
toe  Greek  Architecture  amongst  us,  in  its  * 
purity  ;  and  considering  him  m  ao  artist, 
he  well  deserves  the  distinction  of"  Athe- 
nian Stuart/' 
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VENTILATION,  OF  COAL  MINES. 

The  services  already  rendered  to  Huma- 
nity by  Philosophy,  are  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  to  whom,  we  communicated 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Safety  Lamp  for  coal  • 
mine*,  wkh  the  greatest  promptitude.  It 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  subject, 
taken  up  with  spirit,  would  faraisli  more 
than  one  mode  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose intended;  several  of  these  may  be 
combined,  and  thereby  the  full  powers  of 
all  be  exerted.  We  now  submit  another 
plant  for  carrying  off  the  foul  vapour,  be- 
fore it  accumulates.  Mr.  Ryan's  plan  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  with  the  highest 
premium  ever  voted  by  the  Society — one 
hundred  guineas  and  the  gold  medal. 

Our  readers  know  that  the  most  dread- 
ful accidents  which  happen  in  coal-mines, 
and  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
arise  •from  explosions  occasioned  by  the 
accumulation  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
defective  means  hitherto  adopted  of  carry- 
ing off  that  deleterious  and  highly  inflain* 
mable  substance. 

Mr.  R van's  method  of  ventilation  ob- 
viates all  these  dangers,  and  carries  off 
every  particle  ofthe  hydrogen  gas  the  instant 
it  is  liberated  from  the  coal.  His  first 
operation  is  to  insulate  the  whole  mine,  or 
fold,  as  it  is.  technically  called,  by  cutting 
round  it  a  course  or  passage.  This  is  what 
he  calls  his  gas  course  5  and  it  is  always 
made  of  a  size  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the 
gas  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in 
the  mine.  Within  the  body  of  the  mine 
itself,  holes  are  cut  of  different  diameters, 
entering  into  this  gas  course  from  the 
higher  parts  or  roof  of  the  mine.  Between 
this  gas  course  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
up-cast  shaft  of  the  mine,  a  communica- 
tion is  made,  aud  the  gas  by  its  levity  na- 
tural I y  ascends.  Heat,  however,  isocca- 
lioualfy  applied  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
shaft  #0  accelerate  the  exit  of  the  gas. — 
Our  philosophical  readers  must  be  aware 
that  110  mine  whatever  can  produce  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  which  a  gas  course 
ou  this  principle  is  capable  of  discharging. 
In- fact,  on  theold  system  of  ventilating  by 
the  labyrinth  process,  the  atmospheric  air 
remains  at  least  twenty  hours  in  a  mine  of 
common-dimensions,  during  which  it  tia- 
verses  a  space  of  forty  miles,  and  becomes 
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every  second  more  and  more  impregnated 
with  hydrogen  gas,  and  consequently  in- 
creasing the  danger  throughout  its  whole 
passage  through  the  workings  of  the  mine. 
Ou  Mr.  Ryan's  system,  the  inflammable 
gas,  as  fist  as  it  flows  from  the  workings, 
takes  the  nearest  course  to  the  irfrar  gal- 
lery or  reservoir  for  gas,  whence  winds  its 
way  by  the  shortest  course  to  4fie  upcast 
shaft,  through  which  it  passes  into  the 
open  air. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  introduced  his  valuable 
discovery  with  the  happiest  results  into 
some  of  the  most  destructive  and  fiery 
coal-mines  in  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  has  obtained  certificates  of  the 
most  flattering  description  from  numerous 
respectable  and  humane  mine  owners.  In 
some  mines  in  Worcestershire,  for  instance, 
where  daily  explosions  take  place,  and 
where  none  but  the  most  desperate  charac- 
ters could  .  be  obtained  as  workmen,  all 
alarm  has  subsided.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  system,  the  price  of  labour  has 
fallen,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  have 
been  saved  to  the  community. 

We  cannot,  in  short,  pronounce  a  better 
enlogium  on  the  author  of  this  valuable 
discovery,  than  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  the  short  but  eloquent  address  of  the 
royal  and  illustrious  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  when  delivering  the  pre- 
miums awarded  by  the  Society  to  this  me- 
ritorious individual:  u  Mr.  Ryan,"  said  the 
Duke  of'  Sussex, "  in  rising  to  present  you 
with  the  rewards  so  justly  voted  you  by 
the  Society,  they  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  they  do  not  intend  these  rewards  as 
any  remuneration  for  your  valuable  disco- 
very: for  such  remuneration  you  are  to 
look  to  yourself—- 1  mean,  to  the  feelings  of 
your  own  mind.  But  to  mark  their  sense  of 
your  merits,  the  Society  have  voted  you  the 
highest  premium  ever  given  by  them ;  and 
when  I  reflect  on  the  persoual  risks  and 
dangers  you  have  run  in  bringing  this  in- 
vention to  its  present  state — an  invention 
which  has  already  saved  more  than  are 
now  here  present,  and  which  promises  to 
render  the  moat  lasting  services  not  only, to 
this,  but  to  every  country  that  may  adopt 
it,  1  feel  an  increased  source  of  satisfaction 
in  being  the  organ  of  the  Society  on  the 
occasion." 

It  may,  perhaps,  redound  still  further  to 
Mr.  Ryan's  credit,  to  state,  that  no  fewer 
than  ten  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  thoroughly  investigated  his  plans 
and  models  previously  to  the  final  vote  of 
the  Society,  so  that  every  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  that  ample  and  free  discussion 
of  his  merits  which  they  received. 
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SWEEPING  OF  CHIMNIES. 


It  is  Well  known,  that  during  some  years 
past,  a  very  laudable  desire  has  been  ma- 
nifested among  the  public  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  climbing  boys  in  the 
service  of  chimney-sweepers,  and  of  super- 
seding the  necessity  for  employing  children 
in  this  hazardous  and  disagreeable  occu- 
pation.   Several  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  with  intent  to  effect  the  first 
of  these  purposes :  and  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  by  means  of  Public  So- 
cieties, to  accomplish  tlie  latter.    Prizes 
have  also  been  awarded  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c  to  mas- 
ters in  the  business,  who  had  invented 
machines  for    tlie   purpose    of  sweeping 
chimnies.     It  was,    however,,  found   on 
trial,  that  although  these  machines  effected 
the  purpose  in  straight  chimnies,  yet,  in 
crooked,  winding,  and  irregular  chimnies 
they  could  not  be  made  to  do  the  business 
effectually.  It  was  found,  also,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  old  chimnies  were  of  this  in- 
accessible or  awkward  kind ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  employing  boys  was  therefore 
considered  aa  established.    A  subsequent 
attempt  has  lately  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  case,  and  considerable 
hopes  are  entertained  that  effectual  means 
may,  at  leugth,  be  devised  and  completed. 
In  the  mean  while ,  the  following  article 
has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society  in 
the  Adelphi.    We  can  answer  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  having 
had  several  chimnies  in  a  state  analogous 
to  that  described   by  the  writer.    They 
were  old  chimnies  contracted*  and  leaving 
a  vacancy  behind,  into  which  the  soot  fell. 
It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  caution  our 
readers  against  placing  entire  dependence 
oil  the  safety  of  old  chimnies,   not  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,   as   they  have 
usually  more  wood  in  them  than  is  now  al- 
lowed to  modern    buildings,     and   these 
beams  are  so  uncertainly  placed,  that  if 
the  soot  be  unwarily  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  be  reached  by  a  spark,  tot  con- 
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sequences  may  be  fatal.  We  have  known 
the  accident  happen ;  supposed  to  ,  have 
occurred  from  no  greater  cause  than  a 
spark  from  the  ashes  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  not 
completely  smoked  out. 

Description  of  a  method  op  prevent- 
ing THE  NECESSITY  OF  SWEEPING  CHIM- 
NIES ;  BV  THE  REV.  THOMAS  RIDGE,  •# 
KIMCOTE,   NEAR   LVTTER WORTH. 


From  the  Transaction*  of  the  Society  for  the  Em* 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce* 

Without  going  into  philosophical  rea- 
sons of  the  plans  I  propose,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  the  following  facts : — 

1st,  That  every  recess  in  a  chimney, 
whether  parallel  to  the  shafts  of  the  chim- 
ney (as  is  often  the  case  iu  large  chimnies 
made  smaller)  if  totally  closed  up  at  the: 
bottom,  or  even  at  right  angles  to  the 
chimney,  is  in  a  great  measure  filled  with 
soot  long  before  the  chimney  becomes  foul. 

2dly,  In  a  house  I  formerly  occupied* 
there  was  a  flue  from  a  study,  which  waa 
connected  with  an  elbow  of  perhaps  eigfct 
feet  into  an  old  chimney,  stopped  up  at  the 
bottom  j  and  whenever  it  was  swept,  the 
chimney-sweepers  universally  said,  "  they 
need  not  get  up  the  other  chimney,  for 
there  was  no  soot  in  it,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  reason  had  not  occurred  to  me 
at  that  time,  nor  for  along  time  afterwards. 
Just  before  I  left  the  house,  the  bottom  of 
the  chimney  was  accidentally  opened,  when 
many  bushels  of  soot  were  found  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  upright  chimney,  be- 
low the  part  where  the  elbow  entered  it. 

Sdly,  In  visiting  different  manufactories* 
and  other  places  where  there  are  long  flues, 
I  have  always  learnt  that  they  were  conti- 
nually bursting  from  the  accumulation  of 
soot  Considering  the  causes  of  which, 
together  with  other  circumstances  relative 
thereto,  I  was  induced  to  make  an  expe- 
riment, by  hanging  my  two  coppers  to. 
produce  this  effect ;  one  of  which  was  used 
perhaps  four  times  every  week ;  the  other 
about  twenty  times  in  the  year.  The 
result  in  four  or  five  months  was,  that  in 
the  first,  the  whole  body  of  soot  was  found 
in  the  receiver,  and  not  half  a  pint  of  soot 
and  dust  together  in  the  chimney.  It  then 
remained  for  seven  or  eight  mouths,  when, 
again  the  soot  was  found  deposited  in  the 
receiver,  and  an  equally  small  quantity  of 
dust  and  soot  in  the  chimney  above.  On 
opening  the  other,  at  the  end  of  nearly  two 
years  (when  I  left  the  house)  the  soot  waa 
found  in  the  receiver,  and  none  in  the 
chimney. 
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4thly,  In  my  present  residence,  the  same 
experiment  lias  been  made  for  two  years, 
and  the  same  result  as  before. 

I  therefore  now  submit  it  to  the  public, 
and  no  doubt  the  idea  ouce  thrown  out  will 
be  improved  upon,  and  made  applicable  to 
many  excellent  purposes. 

It  has  been  my  case  to  have  lived  in 
bouses  belonging  to  other  persons;  and 
where  there  has  been  no  other  opportunity 
of  making  the  experiment  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  so  bring  it  in  a  more  mature 
state  before  the  public.  As  it  is,  they  are 
presented  With  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  found  applicable  to  their  convenience, 
comfort,  and  security,  in  a  very  material 
degree  $  and  also,  in  some  measure,  tend  to 
relieve  a  degraded  part  of  society  from  a 
most  irksome  and  injurious  employment. 

I  have  exemplified  the  principle  by  a  va- 
riety of  sketches  sent.  I  have  to  apologize 
for  the  indifference  of  the  drawings,  which 
1  have  been  little  accustomed  to.  The  in- 
tention is  only  to  shew  that  plan  which  1 
concern  most  convenient  and  suitable  to 
the  above  excellent  purpose;  and  whichi 
from  a  conviction  of  its  practicability  and 
efficacy,  I  shall  adopt  upon  a  larger  scale, 
whenever  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  or  a 
convenient  opportunity. 

This  principle  is  not  confined  merely  to 
common  fire-places  or  flues;  but,  agree- 
ably to  the  sketches  I  have  sent  to  the  So- 
ciety, may  be  extended  to  stoves,  hot-walls, 
drying  rooms,  &c.  by  forming  proper  soot 
receptacles,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

I  beg  leave  also  to  add  a  circumstance 
which  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge, 
which  confirms,  in  some  measure,  the 
efficacy  of  my  plan. 

Being  lately  at  Mr.  Lush's,  of  Banbury, 
I  shewed  him  a  sketch  of  my  plan,  which, 
having  considered,  he  said  he  could  confirm 
it  from  experience,  though  it  had  not  oc 
curved  to  him  before.  That,  wishing  to 
convert  a  part  of  bis  house,  where  there 
was  no  chimney,  into  a  temporary  back- 
kitchen,  he  could  not  build  a  chimney  on 
the  outside,  it  being  a  narrow  passage 
leading  to  premises  not  belonging  to  him, 
and  the  chimney  -could  not  be  carried 
through  the  rooms  above.  He  therefore 
built  a  small  chimney  from  the  ground,  in 
his  own  yard,  and  turned  an  arched  flue 
into  it.  There  was  a  small  hole  left  near 
the  ground  (in  consequence  of  the  mason 
observing,  that  perhaps  some  soot  would 
fall  down  there,)  and  stopped  with  two 
or  three  loose  bricks.  The  soot  did 
fall  wholly,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  out 
there.  That,  on  the  chimney  being  taken 
down  about  seven  years  after  it  had  been 
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built,  the  part  of  the  chimney  above  the 
flue  had  no  soot  adhering  to  it,  and  the 
greater  part  was  scarcely  coloured  with 
soot.  1  have  stated  the  account  in  nearly 
his  own  words. 

%♦  This  account  is  illustrated  by  a 
plate ;  but  the  matter  is  too  si  mple  to  stand 
in  need  of  further  explanation.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  in  London,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  room  sufficient  for  the 
receptacle  proposed  ;  it  will  require  a  care- 
ful construction,  on  purpose,  and  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  a  frequent  removal 
of  the  soot,  to  cleanliness  in  the  operation, 
and  to  the  disposal  of  the  soot  in  a  secure 
and  satisfactory  place. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Panorama. 
Sir, 

The  art  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
to  speak,  is  much  more  ancient  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  This  admirable  art  was 
iiicontestibly  invented  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  Spanish  monk, 
who  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  far 
beyond  all  modern  efforts.  I  am  far  from 
being  of  a  credulous  turn,  but  we  must  re- 
nounce the  belief  of  all  events,  of  which 
we  have  not  ocular  proof,  if  we  can  doubt 
that  Peter  Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Suhugan,  was  the 
first  to  teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  speak, 
and  not  the  plagiarist  Bonet,  whose  work 
appeared  only  in  1620.  The  curious  who 
wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  have 
only  to  consult  that  great  Author  and  fine 
genius  Father  Feyjoo,  Benedictine  of  Ovi- 
edo,  who  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  learning  in  his  country,  by  his 
literary  labours  of  more  than  half  the  last 
century.  1  will  confine  myself  to  two  or 
three  curious  passages  on  the  subject  of 
Peter  Ponce.  The  first  is  an  extract  from 
the  Funeral  Register  of  the  Convent  of 
Ona,  where  he  aied. 

Obdormivit  in  Domino  Frafer  Petrut  de 
Ponce  huius  ovmiensts  domut  benefactor,  qui 
inter  caterai  virtutes,  quw  in  illo  marimd 
Jueruni  in  hacprccipui  floruit  ac  celcberrimue 
toto  orbe  fuit  habitue  scilicet  mutos  loqui 
docbk di.  Obiit  anno  1684,  in  Menee  Au- 
gusto. 

The  second  is  an  abstract  of  the  won- 
derful success  attending  his  etibrts,  and  the 
pious  purposes  to  which  he  applied  the 
produce  of  his  great  talents. 

Noticia  de  una  cscritura,  otorgada  en  el 
M onasterio  de  Ona,  a24deAgosta,  1578, 
en  testimonia  de  Juan  dc  Palacios,  Escri- 
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bano  real  de  la  villa  de  Ona,  en  que  se 
enuncia  que  el  P.  Fr.  Pedro  Ponce  hacc, 
con  las  licensias  necesarias,  fundaeion  de 
una  Capellania,  con  ciertas  misas,  debaxo 
de  tales  condiciones;  y  felacionando  los 
motivos,  dice  lo  siguiente;  los  quales  di- 
chas  maravedisyoel  dicho  F.  Pedro  Ponce, 
monge  de  esta  casa  de  Ona,  he  adquirido, 
cortando  y  cercinando  de  mis  gostos,  e  por 
mercedes  de  senores,  y  Hmosnas  e  buenas 
voluntades  de  senores  de  quienes  he  sido 
testanientario  e  bienes  de  discipulos,  que 
he  tentdo ;  a  los  quales,  con  la  industria 
que  Dios  fue  servido  de  me  dar  en  esta 
santa  casa,  por  meritos  del  senor  Sail 
Juan  Baptista,  y  de  nuextro  Padre  San 
Iuigo  tuve  discipulos  que  eran  sordosy 
mudos  a  nativitate,  bijos  de  grandes  se- 
nores e  de  personas  principals,  a  quienes 
most  re  hablar  y  leer,  y  escribir,  y  con  tar, 
y  a,  re«ar,  y  ayudar  ft  misa,  y  saber  la  doc- 
trina  Christiana,  y  saberse por.palabra  con- 
fesor  e  algunos  latin  e  algunoa  latin,  y  Gri- 
fge,  y  eutender  la  leagua  Italians ;  y  este 
vino  a  ser  ordinado  e  tenor  oficio  y  beneficid 
por  la  Jglcsia,  y  rezan  las  horas  canonicas : 
y  ansi  este,  y  alguhos  otros  vinieron  a  saber 
y  eritender  la  phitosofia  natural,  y  astro- 
logia,  &c.  &c.  Sin  todoestofueron  gran- 
des Historiadores  de  hislorias  Espanvta*  y 
Estrungerus* 


*  Extract  from  ah  authentic  deed  de- 
livered in  the  monastery  of  Ona,  the  24th 
August,  1578,  in  the  presence  of  John  db 
Palacios,  royal  scrivener  of  the  Town  of 
Ona;  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Father 
Peter  Pomcv,  legally  licensed  for  the  pur- 
pose, had  founded  a  perpetual  chapel  for 
particular  masses,  on  certain  conditions 
therein  mentioned ;  and  reciting  the  mo- 
tives of  the  foundation,  declares  the  follow- 
ing :  viz.  "  That  the  said  monies  (employ* 
ed  in  the  foundation)  had  been  the  fruits 
of  his  Economy  j'n  curtailing  his  expenses, 
and  acquired  from  the  bounty  of  noblemen, 
and  from  the  alms,  and  good  will  of  men  of 
consequence,  who  had  made  him  their  le- 
gatees ;  and  from  out  of  the  bounties  of 
pupils  he  had  taught,  and  to  whom  by  the 
industry  with  which  God  has  blessed  him 
in  this  Iioly  convent,  by  the  merits  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  our  Father  St. 
Inigo;  sons  of  noblemen  of  the  first  rank, 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  be  had  taught  to 
speak,  to  read,  to  write,  to  count,  to  pray* 
and  to  serve  mass;  to  some  the  latin,  and 
to  others  the  Greek  and  latin  tongues ;  to 
some  to  understand  the  Italian  language, 
and  to  recite  the  canonical  prayers,  and  to 
some  likewise  to  understand  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  astrology,  &c.  &c.  and  some  had 
even  become  great  Historians  of  Spanish 
and  foreign  History. 


The  third  is  an  extract  from  Morales, 
a  celebrated  Spanish  Author,  who  thus  ex- 
presses himself :— "Otro  insigneEspano)  de 
"  ingeuroperegrino  y  di  industria  incredible 
"  (si*  no  la  hnbieramos  visto)  es  el  qua  ha 
M  ensenado  hablar  los  mudos,  con  arte  per* 
"  fecta  que  el  ha  inventada,  y  es  el  Padre 
u  Fray  Pedro  Ponce,  monge  del  orden 
"  de  San  Benito,  que  ha  mostrado  hablar 
"  a  dos  hermanos  y  una  hermana  del  Con- 
M  destable,  mudos  y  ahora  muestra  a  mi 
"  htjo  dti  Jnsticia  de  Aragon,  y  para  qtfe 
"  la  maraviHa  sea  mayor,  qnedanse  con  la 
sordedad  profundisnna,  que  les  cansa  el 
u  no  hablar,  asi  se  let  hubta  por  senos  o 
"  se  Us  escribe  y  ellos  responden  luego  de 
"  palabra  y  tambien  escribeu  muy  conctr- 
"  tadamente  una  carta  y  quaiouiera  cosa?* 
Vide  the  Works  of  Feyjoo.— Vol.  IV.  and 
XII. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  the  pupils  of  the 
Abbe'  Sicard  are  sufficiently  instructed  Ho 
be  able,  like  those  of  Peter  Ponce,  to  per- 
form the  Sacerdotal  functions,  or  write  His- 
tory even  in  French ;  and  they  are,  I  ap- 
prehend, very  far  froin  possessing  even  the 
first  elements  of  Greek  or  Latin. 

Tlie  perfection  of  the  Art  is,  to  teach  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  pernou  to  articulate  and 
pronounce  distinctjvg  and  it  is  this  art  which 
was  invented  by  Peter  Ponce;  and  not  to 
speak  by  Mgns,  as  art  of  very  limited  utility. 
He  who  articulates,  can  make  himself  un- 
derstood by  every  person ;  while  he  who 
is  oqly  acquainted  with  signs,  is  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  learned  that  lan- 
guage :  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  person 
whom  he  addresses,  should  see  him  dis- 
tinctly. The  art  invented  by  Peter  Ponce 
was  practised  some  few  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Braid  wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  still,  by. 
several  persons  of  modest  pretensions. 

As  to  the  art  of  speaking  by  signs,  to 
whom  can  we  attribute  Ms  invention  f    la 
it  not  evident  that  the  language  of  Action  . 
was  taught  us  by  nature  herself  previous  to 
any  other  ? 

•  M  Another  celebrated  Spaniard,"  says 
Morales,  who  was  ^urnamed  the  divine 
writer, M  was  he  who  taught  with  a  marvel- 
lous and  perfect  art  the  Deaf  to  speak.  An 
art  invented  by  the  Father  Ponce,  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict ;  who  has  taught 
to  speak  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the 
Constable  (of  Castile),  and  at  the  present 
moment  teaches  a  son  of  the  chief  justice 
of  Arragon.  What  renders  this  the  more 
marvellous  is,  that  continuing  to  be  en* 
tirely  deaf*  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
being  dumb ;  if  they  are  spoken  to  by 
signs,  or  written  to,  they  answer  verbally, 
and  are  likewise  able  to  write  with  great 
propriety,  a  letter  on  any  subject" 
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The  Nighthf'Watch. 


m. 


If  I  might  be  permitted  a  reflection  here, ' 
I  would  ask,  are  not  those  who  are  blind 
from  their  birth,  beings  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ?    The  latter 
do   not    possess  the   principal    organ    of 
pity.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  blind  man. 
He  is  besides, defenceless: — what  is  the  de- 
fence of  the  weak  blind  person,  against  an 
enraged  deaf  person  ? 
Music  has  charms  to,  soothe  the  garage  breast, 
To  soften  rooks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak ; 
saysCongreve:  but  unfortunately,  in  every 
acceptation  of  the  word,  Music  will  be  al- 
ways powerless  on  the  heart  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Paris,  6  July,  1616. 

Count  du  Rourk. 


Comparative  Safety  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Paris,  by  meams  of 
the  Nightly  Watch. 

*#*  The  great  number  of  our  countrymen 
now  abroad  will,  no  doubt f  make  various 
observation*  aud  comparisons^  of  a  like  na- 
ture with  those  made  memoranda  in  this 
Utter:  the  communication  of  them  to  the 
Public,  would  b?a  noble  means  of  proving 
'  thai  their  travels  answered  better  purposes 
than  those  of  amusement,  only. 

•         7b  the  Editor  of  the  literary  Panorama. 
Sir,       > 
If  instead  of  importing  all  the  ridiculous 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  French,  we 
would  imitate  what  thev  possess  of  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy,  the  intercourse  be- 
'  tween  the  two  nations  might  be  of  great 
mutual  benefit    The  French  have  studied 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  cultivate  it  principally,  on  account 
of  the  curious  experiments  it  affords,  mak- 
ing it  thereby  the  science  of  a  mountebank 
conjuror,  rather  than  a  rational  pursuit, for 
the  benefit  of  our  fertow  creatures. 
•>    Lord  Cochrane  has  amused  the  Town 
with  an  account  of  his  "  newly  in  vented" 
-  Street  Lamps,  with  a  double  current  of  Air. 
The  invention,  like  his  Lordship's  Patriot- 
ism, is   far*  from  being   genuine.      The 
invention,   if  Such  it  can   be  called,  has 
been    publicly  exhibited    in    the    Street 
Lamps  of  Paris  for  many  years;  and  not- 
withstanding his  Lordship  s  boasted  supe- 
riority, it  will  be  found,  that  the  common 
street  lamp  requires  nothing  more  than  to 
have  a  few  holes  drilled  in  the  bottom,  to 
admit  fresh  air,  as  the  other  is  cousumed 


by  the  flame,  in  order  to  possess  more  gpftjj 
qualities  than  the  proposed  lamp  of  his 
lordship.  The  reason  why  the  common 
lamps  burn  so  dim;  and  so  frequently  ex- 
pire, is  the  want  of  atmospheric  air,  sup- 
plied from  below,  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  flame.  If  this  practice  be  adopted,  the 
light  will  be  considerably  more  brilliant, 
aud  supersede  the  supposed  necessity  of 
Gas  Lights,  especially  iu  the  roads  watched 
by  the  horse  patrol c  for  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  metropolis. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  Watch. 
In  London  the  lives  and  properties  of  a! 
million  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  are  en- 
trusted to  the  care  and  superintends  nee  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  poor  old  men,  who 
are  unable  to  get  their  bread  in  any  other 
way ;  who,  dragging  on  a  life  of  starvation 
have  no  other  means  of  mending  their  for- 
tunes than  of  conniving  at  the  attempts  of 
housebreakers  and  pickpockets.    It  is  a 
common  proverb,  a*nd  no  less  true  than 
common,  that  poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to' 
honesty ;  how  ridiculous  then  to  hope  to 
rind  an  exception  in  the  watchmen  of  the 
Metropolis !!     In  Paris  the  public  peace 
and  safety  of  the  capital  is  confided  to  tjie 
national  guard ;  from  which  the  labouring 
classes,  and  all  who  receive  wages  are  ex- 
cluded.   This  is  a  wise  regulation — every 
soldier  of  the  national  guard  has  a  stake,  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace ; 
and  consequently  burglaries  and  street  rob- 
beries are  very  rare  in   Paris.    I  would 
therefore  propose,  the  enrolment  of  a  Lon- 
don guard,  trained  to  a/ms,  to  patrote  the 
streets  nightly,  and  see  that  the  watchmen 
do  their  doty,  acmed  like  the  French  with  a 
musket,  bayonet,  and  sabre;    their  very 
name  would  stritaft  terror  ioto  the  hordes  of 
thieves— who  would  not  then  attempt  burg- 
laries, because  they  would  see  it  next  to 
impossible  fo  succeed.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Hie  excellence  and  utility  of  the 
plan,  and  1  hope  that  excellent  minister 
and  amiable  man  Lord  Viscount  Sidinouth 
will  favor  a  measure  so  highly  important' 
to  the  metropolis  of  London. 


. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant     J.  B. 

t|t  Our  Correpondent  has  not  reflected, 
that  this  plan  would  require  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  housekeepers  aud  masters 
of  families,  in  the  city  of  London : — includ- 
ing those  who,  one  half  of  the  year,  resort 
every  night  out  of  the  town;  those  whose 
habits  of  life  disqualify  them  for  active  ser 
vice;  and  those  who  think  that  money  can 
hire  honest  deputies;  though  they  grudge 
those  deputies  a  living  from  their  service*. 
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RjtPpRT     OF   THE    NATIONAL   VaCCIWE    TB- 

tablishmfnt,    fob    the    YtAa    1815; 

DATED    3 1st   MAY,    18l6. 

To  the  flight  Honourable  b>rd  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Deportment.  $c.  8fC.  fcc. 

National  Vaccine   Establishment,   Leicester- 
Square,  May  31,  1816. 

My  Lord, 

Within  the  last  year  the  surgeons  of  our 
different  stations  in  London  have  vaccinated 
6,581  persons,  and  have  distributed  to  the 
public  32,821  charges of vacciue  lymph.  We 
cannot  state  preriselv  what  the  sixty-eight 
honorary  and  corresponding  vaccinators 
may  have  effected  in  the  country,  as  returns 
are  not  always  sent :  however,  we  have 
ascertained  that  those  pr  ictitioners  whom 
we  Iiuve  supplied  with  lymph  have  vacci- 
nated 42,6fi7  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  it» forming 
your  lordship,  that  we  have  furnished  the 
means  of  ois^eminating  this,  blessing  in  the 
island  of  Si.  Domingo;  and  that  thedirector 
has  received  the  annexed  letter  from  the 
government  of  tlayli  on  that  subject. 

It  is  equally  gratifying  to  us  to  state,  that 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Giraud  ofFaver- 
sbam,  means  have  been  devised  of  preserving 
the  l>mph  in  i»  fluid  state;  by  which  we 
have  just  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  efficient  in  any  climate,  and  for  am 
apace  of  time. 

Your  lordship  has  probably  been  in- 
formed, that  iu  consequence  of  the  de- 
cisive measures  adopted  iu  iu  Russia,  Swe~ 
deu,  Germany,  France  and  tyaly,  the  small 
pox  has  become  a  very  rare  disease  in  those 
countries;  and  that,  by  like  means,  it  is  no 
Ipnt^er  known  iu  Teflon  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a  source  of  sincere 
regret  to  us,  that  it  shoald  not  be  equally  so 
in  this  kingdom  ;  and  still  more  so,  as  this 
ia  not  attributable  to  tbe  casual  occurrences 
of  that  disease;  but,  we  believe,  entirely  to 
the  practice  of  modulation,  which  seems  to 
be  adhered  to  on  interested  or  mistaken 
motives. 

In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Norwich, 
Ino(  fdaticn  is  disused;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  small- pox  is  scarcely  known.  In  tiie 
country  about  Abeivstwitb  in  Wales,  and 
Bawtry  in  Yorkshire,  it  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  reverse  is  found  unhappily 
to  be  the  case  in  Portsmouth,  Bristol  and 
London.  In  the  metropolis  alone,  the 
mortality  by  small-pox  may  be  estimated 
at  a  thousand  annually :  perhaps  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  it  it  uot  leas  that  ten 
times  that  number. 


We  beg  to  conclude  by  staling,  that  it 
appears  to  us,  this  waste  of  human  life  can 
be  prevented  only  by  such  legislative 
enactments  as  will  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox. 

The  Board  is  happy  iu  stating,  that  it 
has  no  occasion  to  ask  Parliament  this 
year  for  any  sum  of  money  beyond  that 
usually  granted. 

(Signed)  J.  Latham. 
(President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians) President. 
Henry  Ctine,  Master  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons. 
Henp  Halford,  M.  D.  j   ^^  ^^ 

?MTaU"*&  n  >  Roval  College 
Joseph  Avar,  M.D.  (  of  PnV8iciailt 
J.  Coxr,  M.  D.  3  J 

William  Norrit,   7    Governors  of  the  Royal 
Jamts  Earle,        S   College  of  Surgeons. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

James  Hfrvey,  M.  D.  Registrar. 


Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  Feb.  5, 1816, 
13th  Year  of  our  Independence. 

The  King  of  Hay ti  to  Mr.   Tames  Voore,  Director 
iff  the  British  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 

Sir, — Mr.  Prince  Sanders  baa  presented 
me  with  the  work  which  you  sent  "me  on 
the  small-pox:  I  have  accepted  this  work 
with  pleasure,  and  thank  you  infinitely  for 
your  honourable  and  obliging  attention* 
»nd  the  interest  which  you  evince  for  the 
Fla\tians. 

The  precious  discovery  of  Vaccination  i* 
(oa  important  to  human  life,  and*  does  too 
much  honour  to  humanity,  not  to  induce 
me  to  ?dopt  it  iu  my  kingdom.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Prince  ^andeis,  f  put  Vacci- 
natiou  in  use  with  a  view  to  make  it  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  Haytiau  practitioueraj 
—we  have  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
children  to  vaccinate. 

It  is  mv  inteution  to  give  every  possible 
latitude  to  the  happy  aasults  of  this  immor- 
tal discovery,  which  I  had  not  hitherto, 
been  able  to  put  in  practice  in  consequence 
of  the  disappointmeut  which  I  met  with  in 
the  applications  I  made  at  Jamaica,  St* 
Thomas,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, relative  to  this  object,  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with. 
This  benefit  will  still  add  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  rlaytiaus  for  tbe  great  ana  magna-? 
nimous  British  nation. 

1  have  charged  Mr.  Prince  Sanders 
to  testify  to  you  personally  my  sincere 
thanks. 

(Signed)  Henri* 
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On  the  Nature  of  Volcanoes. 
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On  thb  Nature  or  Volcanoes. 

From  Me  Analysis  of  the  Labours  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France,  for  18 15.    By  Af.  Cucier. 

Among  the  most  perplexing,  as  well  as 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  globe,  are 
those  terrific  fires*  which,  with  respect 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  sub- 
terraneous ;  but  with  respect  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  globe  are  superficial.  The 
principle  on  which  they  maintain  their 
combustion — the  great  numbers  of  them 
which  hare  left  traces  of  th  jir  existence, 
although  apparently  extinguished,  at  pre- 
sent— the  number  of  them  yet  in*  activity, 
with  the  supposeable  consequence,  if  all 
were  extinguished,  are  matters  of  great 
curiosity  and  concern  to  the  Geologist 
Nature  neither  had,  originally^  nor  has 
now,  any  operative  agency,  in  vain.  Does 
their  number  increase  or  diminish?  Is 
their  power  greater  or  lesser?  Are  their 
eruptions  more  or  less  frequent?  The 
more  we  know  of  the  globe,  the  more  ex- 
tensive is  our  list  of  volcanoes.  Hitherto, 
they  have  defied  our  researches,  and  eluded 
the  arrangement  of  our  systems :  will  it 
be  always  thus  ? 

The  following  paper  comprise*  remarks 
on  this  subject,  distinguished  by  their  in- 
genuity and  inr**«*t : — 

The  mysterious  uature  of  Volcanoes, 
those  immense  foci  of  heat,  far  removed 
fr*m  all  the  conditions  which  keep  up  beat 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  be  still  a 
long  time  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
curiosity  of  natural  philosophers,  and  will 
excite  their  efforts  so  long  as  any  hopes  of 
success  remain.  A  young  mineralogist  as 
zealous  as  he  is  learned,  M.  Mesnard  de  la 
Oroye,  having  had  occasion  in  1919  and 
1813  to  observe  several  of  the  phenomena 
of  Vesuvius,  drew  up  a  journal  of  them 
with  great  accuracy,  intermixed  with  many 
original  suppositions  and  ideas. 

Since  the  enormous  diminution  which 
the  cone  of  the  volcano  underwent  in  1794, 
when  it  suuk  more  than  400  feet,  all  the 
eruptions  have  taken  place  from  its  summit ; 
which  seems  to  have  prevented  them  from 
being  so  abundant  and  so  destructive  as 
those  which  issued  from  its  sides.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  rose,  and  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  it  will  be  fiUed. 


The  rivers  of  lava  are  the  lest  abundant 
if  a  great  quantity  of  scoria*  and  small 
stones  are  thrown  out  during  the  eruption. 
The  whole  cone .  is  covered  with  those 
small  stones,  which  are  soon  chauged  by 
the  acid  vapours,  and  assume  those  lively 
and  variegated  colours  which  make  them 
look  like  bunches  of  flowers  at  a  distance, 
and  which  have  inclined  naturalists  to  sup- 
pose that  the  crater  is  filled  with  sulphur; 
which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  is 
even  very  rare  that  sulphurous  vapours  are 
perceived  in  it:  on  the  contrary,  there  rise 
strong  and  continual  exhalations  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  sea  salt  is  every  where  con- 
creted throughout. 

M.  Mesnard  de  la  Groye  thence  take* 
occasion  to  divide  volcanoes  into  two 
classes ;  those  in  which  sulphur  performs 
an  essential  part,  and  those  in  which  the 
muriatic  acid  prevails.  It  is  among  the' 
latter  that  he  classes  Vesuvius. 

He  also  notices  the  continual  smoke 
which  rises  from  the  rivers  of  lava,  and 
which  announces  great  humidity.  This 
smoke  is  in  fact  purely  aqueous.  No  flames 
are  seen ;  but  sands  and  burnt  stones ;  and 
the  reverberation  of  the  internal  furnaces  on 
the  vapours  which  issue,  causes  this  illusion. 
The  lava  flows  very  slowly:  its  edges  wheto 
cooled  form  an  embankment  for  it,  and 
keep  it  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  which  is 
covered  with  scori& ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
?et  a  sight  of  its  fluid  parts.  We  know 
besides,  that  its  beat  has  nothing  in  it  si- 
milar to  that  of  glass  in  fusion;  for  when 
it  envelops  trunks  of  trees,  it  does  not 
char  them  to  the  centre.  M.  de  la  Groye 
is  also  of  opinion  that  the  lava  owes  its 
fluidity  to  some  principle  which  is  con- 
sumed by  the  very  act  of  fusion,  and  to 
this  circumstance  is  owing  the  difficulty  of 
fusing  again  that  which  has  once  cooled. 
The  full  mass,  the  part  not  swelled  up  into, 
scoriae,  has  a  stoney  aspect :  this  is  what 
the  Germans  call  graustein.  The  author 
compares  the  periods  of  the  fusion  of  the 
lavas  with  those  through  which  the  salts 
pass,  which  fuse  after  being  swelled  up. 
He  relates  some  curious  facts  with  respect 
to  the  prodigiously  long  duration  of  their 
heat,  and  thence  concludes  that  they  bear 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  their 
own  heat,  and  that  thev  do  not  possess  a 
heat  simply  communicated.  To  all  these 
remarks  M.  de  la  Groye  adds  a  very  de- 
detailed  account  of  the  grand  eruption  of 
1810,  which  produced  an  infinity  of  ashes 
and  small  stones,  but  the  lava  of  which 
did  not  reach  the  length  of  the  cultivated 
grounds. 
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Report  from  the  Committee  os  the 
Game  Laws. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  Laws  relating*  to  Game,  and  to 
report  their  observations  and  opinions  there- 
upon* from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  have 

.  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and 
agreed  upon  the  following  Report : 

Your  Committee,  in  investigating  this  impor- 
tant subject,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  present  existing  laws  for  the  preservation 
Of  game  ;  their  adequacy  to  their  professed 
object;  their  policy  and  justice;  ana  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  habit*  and  morals  of  the  lower 
orders  oi  the  community.  In  considering  the, 
existing  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
their  attention  was  naturally  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  its  state  in  the  earl?  periods  of  the 
common  law  5  and  in  that  your  Committee  finds 
concurrent  and  undisturbed  authorises  for  con- 
templating came  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  rationesoii.  In  a  law  of 
Canute's  (vide  4th  Institutes,  p.  236,)  your 
Committee  find  that  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
Preterm  aulem  cancedo  ut  inpropriis  iprius  pne~ 
diis  quisque  tarn  in  «pm  quant  in  sylvis  excitet 
agiletque  ferns  \  and  in  Blacks  tone,  U.  p.  |4I5, 
SU  qwlthet  homo  dsgnwt  vewatwne  sua  in  $ylc& 
tt  in  agrissitu  propriis  el  in  dominio  suo.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  statutes  llth  H^n.  VII.  c  17. 
a  parliamentary  recognition  of  the  common  law 
h  mos*  distinctly  made,  and  in  unequivocal 
language.  It  states,  that  persons  of  little  sub- 
stance destroy  pheasants  and  partridges  upon 
the  lordships,  manors,  lands,  and  tenements 
of  divers  owners  and  possesstoners  of  the  same, 
without  license,  consent,  or  agreement  of  th<* 
same  possessionem,  by  which  the  same  lose  not 
only  their  pleasure  'and  disport,  that  they, 
their  friends,  and  servants  should  have  about 
hawking,  hunting,  and  taking  of  the  same,  but 
also  they  lose  the  profit  and  avail  that  should 
grow  to  their  household,  Ac. 

In  the  4th  Institutes,  p.  304,  it  is  laid  down, 
that  seeing  the  wild  beasts  do  btjortg  to  the  pur- 
lieu men  nUione  aoti*  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
his  grounds  he  may  kilt  them,  for  the  property 
ration*;  mR  is  in  him.  In  II  Coke's  Reports, 
p.  8/fo\  it  is  laid  down,  but  for  hawking,  nun t- 
mg,  i&c.  there  needeth  not  any  license,  but 
every  one  may,  in  his  own  land,  sue  them  at 
lus  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  to  be  made, 
it  not  by  parliament,  as  appears  by  the  statutes 
II  Hefi.  VII  c.  17,  23  Eliz.  c.  10,  and  3 
James  I.  c.  13. 

In  Sutton  and  Moody's  5  Modern  Reports,  p. 
375,  Holt,  Chief  Justice,  says,  the  conies  are 
as  ^nuch  his,  in  his  ground,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
warren,  and  t  he  property  is  ratione  soli.  So  in 
trie  Year-book,  12  Hen.  V1H.  pi.  10,  if  a  man 
start  a  hare  in  hisown  ground,  he  has  a  property 
hi  it  ratione  soli. 

In  limitation,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  common  law,  a  variety  of  statutes 
has  subjected  to  penalties  persons,  who,  not 
having  certain  qualifications,  shall  even  upon 
their  own  lands  kill  any  of  those  wild  animals 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  game. 

By  the  13  Richard  11.  stat.  1,  c.  13,  laymen 
not  having  40s.  per  annum,  and  priests  not  ha- 
ving lol.  per  annum,  are  prohibiten  from  taking 
or  destroying  conies,  hares,  &c.  under  pain  oi 
a  year's  imprisonment  (this  statute  appears  to 


be  the  first  introduction  of  a  qualification   to 
Vlll.  c.  8,  a  pe- 
nalty upon  selling  game  was  first  enacted;  but 


kill  game.)    By  the  32  Henry  VIU.  c.  8,ai^ 


this  was  a  temporary  law,  which  was  suffered 
to  expire,  and  the  sale  of  game  was  not  again 
restrained  till  the  1st  James  I,  c  07.  By  the  -3d 
James  I,  c.  13,  the  qualification  to  kill  game 
was  increased  to  401!  in  land,  and  «0©1.  in  f>er- 
sojnal  property.  By  the  22  and  23  C  11,  cap, 
85,  lords  of  manors,  not  under  the  degree  of 
esquire,  may  by  writing  under  thetf  bands 
and  seals  appoint  gamekeepers  within  their 
respective  manors,  who  may  kill  conies,  hares, 
*c.  and  other  game,  and  by  the  warrant  of  a 
Justice  jnay  search  houses  of  persons  prohibited 
to  kill  game.— It  appears  to  vour  Committee, 
that  the  statute  22  and  25  C.  H,  is  the  first  in^ 
Stance,  either  in  our  statutes,  reports,  or  law 
treatises,  in  which  lords  of  manors  are  distin- 
guished from  other  land  owners,  in  Vefard  fss 
game.  The  same  statute,  section  3,  confine! 
the  qualification  to  kill  game  to  persons  hav- 
ing lands  of  inheritance  of  lool.  per  annum,  or 
leases  of  150l.  (to  which  are  added  other  des- 
criptions of  personal  qualifications);  and  per- 
sons not  having  such  qualifications  are  declared 
to  be  persons  not  allowed  to  have  or  keep  game- 
dogs,  Jkc.  The  23  and  23  C.  11,  c  25,  was  fol- 
lowed by  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  e  S3,  and  the 
08  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  which  enacted  penalties 
against  unqualified,  and,  finally,  against  quali- 
fied persons,  who  shall  buy,  sell,  or  offer  to 
sell,  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  &c  Si- 
milar penalties  are  therein  enacted  against  on- 
qualified  persons  having  game  in  their  posses- 
sion.—Such  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be 
the  staie  of  the  laws  respecting  game,  as  thejr 
at  present  stand  The  various  and  numberless 
statutes  which  have  been  enacted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  which  your  Committee  have  not 
thought  it  requisite  to  allude,  have  not  been, 
unobserved  by  tnem  ;  but  seeing  that  they 
are  merely  supplementary  to  those  to  which 
your  Commute*  bas  made  reference,  they  have 
not  felt  it *im portai*  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
their  enactments.  You.  Committee  cannot  bow 
conclude,  that  by  the  cotnru«n  law,  every  pos- 
sessor of  land  has  an  exclusive  tight  ratio**  soM 
to  all  the  animals  feres  nature  found  upon  his 
land  ;  and  that  he  may  pursue  and  kiU  them 
himself,  or  authorize  any  other  person  to  pur- 
sue or  kill  them  j  and  that  he  may  now  by 
the  common  law,  which  in  so  tar  continues 
unrestrained  by  any  subsequent  statute,  sup- 
port an  action  against  any  person  who  shall 
tak?,  kill,  or  chase  them.  The  statutes  to 
which  your  Committee  have  referred  have,  in 
limitation  of  thv  common  law,  subjected  to  pe- 
nalties persons  who,  not  having  certain  qualiV 
fications,  shall  exercise  their  common  lav 
right  ;  but  they  have  not  divested  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  right,  nor  have  they  given  power 
to  any  other  person  to  exercise  that  right  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  possessor.  It  appears 
to  your  Committee,  that  the  as  and  83  C.  UL 
has  merely  the  effect  of  exempting  front 
those  liabilities  which  were  previously  enacted 
against  unqualified  persons,  such  gamekeepers 
as  shall  receive  exemption  from  tnem  by  the 
lords  of  manors  (and  which  exemption  the  said 
lords  of  manors  are  thereby  empowered  toigcve), 
but  that  the  restraints  upon  the  sale  of  .same 
equally  affect  the  entire  community.  Your 
Committee  conceive,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  society  there'  is  little  probability  (hat  the 
laws  above  referred  to  can  continue  adequate  fee 
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the  object  fc>#  which  thsy  were  ongiaall?  t 
ed.     The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  < 


renact- 
l  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  immense  accumulation  of  personal  pro- 
perty, and  the  consequent  habits  of  luxury  and 
mdblrtttcev  operate  as  a  constant  excitement 
to  their  infraction,  which  no  LegMative  inter* 
fercnee  that  your  Committee  could  recom- 
mend appears  likely  to  counteract.  It  appears, 
that  under  the  present  system,  those  posses- 
sors of  land  who  fall  within  the  statutable  dis- 
quaiifcariom,  feel  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  game;  and  that  they  are 
less  active  in  repressing  the  baneful  practice  of 
poaching  than  if  they  remained  entitled  to  kill 
and  enjoy  the  snroe  found  upon  their  own 
«Jand9.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose,  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  crops  in  those  situations 
where  game  is  superabundant,  may  induce  the 
possessors  of  land  thus  circumstanced,  rather 
to  encourage  than  to  suppress  illegal  modes  of 
destroying  it.— The  expediency  of  t^e  present 
restraints  upon  the  possessors  of  land  appears 
further  to  your  Committee  extremely  problema- 
tical. The  game  is  maintained  by  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  your  Committee  is  not  aware 
of  any  vaKd  grounds  for  continuing  to  with- 
hold from  the  possessors  of  land  the  enjoyment 
of  that  property  which  has  appeared  by  the 
Common  law  to  belong  to  them.  The  present 
system  of  game  laws  produces  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging its  illegal  and  irregular  destruction, 
by  poachers,  in  whom  an  interest  is  thereby 
created  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  systematic 
and  habitual  infractions  of  the  law.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  your  Committee  to 
point  out  the  mischievous  influence  of  such  a 
»tate  upon  tfte  moral  iwmivitof  tbow  «h«  ad- 
dict themselves  to  such  practices ;  to  them  may 
he  readily  traced  many  of  the  irregularities,  and 
most  of  the  crimes,  which  are  prevalent  among 
the  lower  orders  in  agricultural  districts.  Your 
Committee  hesitate  to  recommend,  at  this 
Ute  period  of  thje  session,  the  introduction  of 
any  immediate  measure  upon  a  subject  which 
affects  a  variety  of  interests  j  but  they  cannot 
abstain  from  expressing  a  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, that  by  the  future  adoption  of  some 
measure,  founded  upon  the  principle  recog- 
nized, as  your  Committee  conceive,  by  the 
common  law,  much  of  the  evils  originating 
Tn  the  present  system  of  the  game  laws  may  be 
ultimately  removed.  Upon  mature  considera- 
tion  of  the  premises,  your  Committee  have 
come  to  the  following  Resolation  : 

Resolved,  That  H  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  all  game  should  be  the  proper- 
ty of  the  person  upon  whose  lands  such  game 
should  be  found. 
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AFFAIRS   IN    AFRICA. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  April  22—- The  Ash- 
aotee  forces,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
90^060  men,  were  met  by  the  people  of 
Actyimoueooa  and  Agoonah,  who,  after 
fighting  bravely,  were  entirely  routed,  with 
Die  loos  of  many  killed,  and  several  made 
prisoner*.   The  Ashantees  also  bad  many 


killed.  The  Fantees,  on  learning  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Aaftwntees,  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  to  give  them  battle  ;  but 
their  resolutiou  failed  them,  and  they  were 
happy  to  save  themselves  by  flight  Men, 
women,  and  children,  fled  in  crowds  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  for  shelter  5  about  the 
14th  April,  the  Ashantees  still  continuing 
to  proceed  towards  the  coast,  messengers 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  in  Chief  of  the 
British  settlements  to  the  Captain  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  his  approach.  The  an- 
swer returned  was,  that  he  was  determined 
to  pursue  Quow,  Safiaroutcbie.  Cudjoe 
Cooraah,  and  Coffee,  Ashantee-meu,  to 
whatever  place  they  might  retreat-,  that 
should  they  throw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
bury  themselves  iu  the  earth,  or  secrete 
themselves  in  a  rock,  thither  be  would  fol- 
low them. 

On  a  conference  being  obtained,  the  Cap- 
taiu  of  the  Asbantee  army  was  assured  that 
the  men  he  was  iu  quest  eif  were  not  in  Capo 
Town.  The  Fantees  made'  peace  by  pay- 
ing a  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

AMERICA  :    U  KIT  ED   STATES. 
Inundation. 

At  New  Orleans,  so  late  as  May  22,  all 
hopes  of  resisting  the  torrent  which  broke 
through  what  is  called  the  Crevasse,  has 
been  relinquished.  This  volume  of  water 
is  represented  to  be  200  feet  wide  and  90 
deep:  so  immense  a  body,  bursting  with 
irresistible  force,  cannot;  it  appears,  be  re- 
strained ;  and  they  must  wait  for  the  falling 
of  the  Mississippi  to  repair  damages,  arid 
re-embank  the  Great  River  more  securely. 
The  water  covers  about  one  third  of  the 
town.  The  loss  and  inconvenience  most 
be  great  to  the  inhabitants.  The  appre- 
hension is,  that  when  the  waters  shall  sink 
to  the  usual  level,  tlie  hot  sun  acting  opon 
the  inundated  parts,  may  cause  a  pestilen- 
tial disorder. 

Conflagration.— ft  is  stated  in  an  Ameri- 
can Paper,  under  the  date  of  Ea&ton,  May 
the  3d,  that  for  several  days  the  surround- 
ing country  had  boen  darkened  by  clouds 
of  smoke,  which  evidently  proceeded  from 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  the  bushes  and  trees 
011  which  had  been  011  fire  for  upwards  of 
a  week.  The  fire,  it  is  said*  first  com- 
menced in  the  vicinity  of  Roscommon, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Easton,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  with  the  wind,  which  blew 
from  that  quarter  towards  the  upper  parts 
of  the  mouutaina,  extendiug  itself  over  the 
country  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  con- 
suming property  to  a  considerable  amount 
The  fire  was  not  extinguished,  but  raged 
in  some  parts  of  the  mountains  with  the 
greatest  fury.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  se- 
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vera!  hundred  rabbits,  those  shy  sod  harm- 
ess  tenantsof  the  woods,  ran  f  rom  their 
perilous  situation,  as  the  fire  approached 
them  *,  but  encountering  the  face  of  mail, 
they  retreated  and  perished  in  the  flames! 
Extraordinary  Severe  Weather, 

Boston,  June  20. — There  has  been  re- 
markable weather  since  June  commenced  ; 
frost  on  eight  nights,  winch  has  destroyed 
many  of  the  tender  vegetable  tribe.  Snow 
tell  in  the  town  on  Saturday ;  and  at  Wis- 
casset  it  snowed  for  several  hours  in  suc- 
cession. The  occurrence  is  uncommon,  but 
cannot  excite  any  distrust  of  the  goodness 
of  the  God  of  the  Harvest. 

From  the  last  American  papers  it  ap- 
pears that  the  weather  still  continued  ex- 
traordinary cold.  In  June,  a  variety  of 
birds,  among  which  are  the  humming-bird, 
the  marten,  and  the  beautiful  scarlet  spar- 
row, were  so  benumbed  as  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand ;  and  great  numbers  bad  actually 
♦perished  with  cold. 

Steam  Boat  blown  up  by  its  own  machinery. 

A  melancholy  catastrophe  has  taken 
place  on  board  a  steam  boat :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  particulars  :— 

New  York*  June  17.— The  whole 
town  was  alarmed  by  the  explosion;  every 
physician,  with  a  number  of  the  citizen* 
went  immediately  to  their  relief.  On  going 
on  board,  a  melancholy  and  really  horrible 
scene  presented  itself  to  view ;  six  or  eight 
were  nearly  skinned  from  head  to  feet,  and 
others  slightly  scalded,  making  in  the 
whole  seventeen.  In  stripping  off  their 
clothes,  the  skin  peeled  off  with  them  to  a 
considerable  depth  ;  added. to  this  melan- 
choly sight,  the  ear  of  the  pitying  specta- 
tor was  pierced  by  the  screams  and  groans 
of  the  agonising  sufferers,  renderiug  the 
scene  horrible  beyond  description, 

AUSTRIA. 

New  Bank  opened. 
The  accounts  from  Vienna  of  July  1,  an- 
nounce that  the  opening  of  the  Bank  took 
place  that  day,  and  that  the  exchanges 
were  made  at  the  open  bureau;  this  opera- 
tion caused  the  course  of  exchange  to  rise 
§40. 

BELGIUM. 

Inundations  of  Riven. 
Amheim,  July  8. —  The  water  in  the 
Rhine  continues  to  rise,  and  is  now  at  17 
feet.  This  continued  increase,  which  also 
takes  place  on  the  Waal,  has  had  the  fatal 
consequences  thai  might  be  expected.  A 
great  quantity  of  land  has  been  overflowed. 
Happily  we  do  not  bear  of  any  more  cattle 
being  lost ;  they  were,  however,  saved  in 
most  places  with  great  difficulty,  and  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  owners,  from 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  flood. 


Pictures  cleaned  and  renewed. 

Antwerp,  July  6,-r-A  chemist  in  thia  city 
has  discovered  a  means  to  remove  from  the 
pictures  restored  by  France  the  modern 
varnish,  and  to  leave  the  ancient  varnish* 
under  which  the  painting  has -resumed  all 
its  pristine  splendour. 

Increase  ef  Suicides.  * 

Brussels,  July  14.— The  French  Journals 
announce  to  us  suicides  from  time  to  lime. 
It  would  appear  that  profound  demoraliza- 
tion, oblivion  of  religion,  and  of  all  the  du- 
ties that  a  man  owes  to  his  family  and  hit 
country,  have  made  equally  alarming  strides 
in  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  number  of  sui- 
cides that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  officers  of  police,  for  the  last  nine 
months,  in  six  of  the  southern  provinces 
alone,  amounts  to  no  less  than  37.  An- 
other crime,  that  of  sacrilege,  become  ex- 
tremely frequent  of  late,  leads  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  No  fewer  than  fifty  churches 
have  been  broken  into  arid  robbed  during 
the  same  period. 

CHINA. 

Religious  Persecution. 
From  a   Letter,  dated  Canton,  Jan.  1,  1816. 

In  June  last  there  was  a  persecution  car- 
ried on  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Sze-cliucu.  The  Viceroy  of  that  province 
begins  his  Report  by  saying,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  West  denominated  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  is  a.  depraved  or 
irregular  religion,  particularly  injurious  to 
the  manners  and  hearts  of  meu.  He  says, 
that  in  the  15th  year  (five  years  ago)  2,000 
families  recanted,  and  since  upwards  of 
200  families.  He  recently  apprehended  72 
persons,  and  seized  53  books.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  distinctly  stated,  that  in  the  books 
seited  there  were  not  found  any  expres- 
sions that  could  be  coustrued  into  an  oppo- 
sition to  Government  He  closes  his  Re- 
port by  saying,  that  be  suspects  there  is 
some  European  among  the  mountains  of 
Sze  chuen,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to 
apprehend  him. 

His  Majesty  begins  his  reply,  by  notic- 
ing the  blind  obstinacy  of  men;  that 
though  their  persons  be  involved  in  the  net 
of  the  "law,  when  once  a  notion  of  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven  takes  possession  of  the  mind 
they  are  regardless  of  death.  , 

The  two  leaders  who  would  not  recant* 
Choo-yung  and  Tung-gaen,  are  ordered  to 
be  strangled  immediately ;  38  others,  who 
also  refused  to  recant,  are  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Tartary  as  slaves;  among  these  are 
several  women,  and  an  old  man  of  80.  Wo- 
men and  old  men  are  in  many  cases  al- 
lowed to  redeem  themselves  by  paying  a 
fine;  but  in  this  case  it  is  directed  that 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do   so.    Fu>  . 
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-  Iber,  tbe  obstinate  old  man,  and  a  few 
ethers,  who  aeeoird  more  culpable  than 
tbe  rest,  are  to  be  condemned  to  wear,  for 
9t>er,  a  heavy  wooden  collar. 

Population. 
The  population  of  Oiina,  as  ascertained 
about  J  700,  amounted  to  uearly  143  mil- 
lions This  is  not  one  half  of  what  Sir 
George  Staunton  was  informed.  It  is  not 
likel>  that  it  has  incrrased  much  lately,  l>e- 
causc  famine  and  civil  wars  ha«*e  bevii  fre- 
quent .  150  millions  is  as  many  a*  it  ought 
to  be  taken  at ;  Crosier  makes  it  about  200 
millions,  The  central  parts,  and  the  F>st 
coast,  are  the  mo-t  populous.  Keat^-nan 
province  coutaius  upwards  of  30  mi* 'ions. 
The  book  containing  this  account)  is  pub- 
lished by  authority. 

DENMARK. 

Commerce:  Backward  Sea/ton. 

Copenhagen,  Juiy  2. — Within  these  few 
days  live  richly  laden  ships  have  arrived 
from  St.  Croix,  and  a  lar^e  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen from  the  West  India  colonies 
will  soon  follow.  As  a  proof  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  though  it  is  past  Midsummer, 
we  have  no  ripe  strawberries  in  our  gar- 
dens, a  circumstance  out  of  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Increase  of  Suicides. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  number 
of  suicides  has  for  some  years  past  annually 
increased.  Authentic  lists  shew,  tliat  the 
humber  of  suicides  here  was,  from  !7&»to 
1790,  181;  from  1790  to  179.5,  209;  from 
1795  to  1800,  «6l  3  from  1800  to  1805, 
319,  &c 

FRANCE.  • 

.    Coal  Mines :   their  Produce. 

M.  Cordier  has  published  a  memoir  on 
'the  coal-mines  of  France,  and  on  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  their  work- 
ing, for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He 
proves  that  in  this  interval  the  produce  has 
been  more  than  quadrupled.  This  work, 
which  is  very  important,  is  accompanied  by 
an  interesting  map  which  points  out  the 
extent  of  our  coal  districts,  the  principal 
pits,  and  tbe  direction  of  their  various 
workings. 

The  dissection  of  the  Hottentot  Venus 
has  just  been  finished  at  the  Jardin  du 
Roi.  This  new  object  of  curiosity  for  the 
amateurs  of  natural  history,  will  be  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  that  &ae  establishment 

A  French  paper  estimates  the  number  of 
English  now  at  Paris,  at  29,000  $  besides 
{hose  which  have  quitted  that  capital,  and 


are  gone  further:  probably  about  hajf  that 
number,  additional. 

Religious  Oath. 
Recantation  of  the  oath  taken  to  the 
Civil  Constitution,  prescribed  to,  the  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  of  Alsace  by  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburgh. 

44  There  is  only  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  (Eph.  4.  0.)  In  the  name  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost— Amen  I,  A.  B. 
confess  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
publicly,  that  I  desire  to  live  and  die  in  the 
faith  and  unity  of  our  holy  mother  the  Catho- 
lic, A|»ostolic,and  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
1  confess,  that  this  is  the  only  true  Church, 
which  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  go* 
verned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  out  of 
it  there  it  no  salvation  ;  1  confess  that  this 
Church  never  can  errs  that  she,  both  in  ge- 
neral assemblies,  aud  without  being  as- 
sembled, is  unerring  and  infallible  in  her 
decisions  concerning  faith  and  doctrine.  I 
confess,  that  in  the  instruction,  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration, and  iu  the  general  discipline 
of  the  Church,  she  is  dependent  on  no 
worldly  power.  I  coufeas  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  her 
visible  head,  the  representative  of  Christ, 
the  Shepherd  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
flock,  who  has  not  only  the  precedence  and 
honourable  preference,  but  also  a  true  su- 
premacy and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church.  1  confess  that  the  Bishops  ha  ye 
a  character  and  a  power  which  are  not 
given  to  Priests  of  the  second  rank.  I  con- 
fess that  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  consecration  and 
the  canonical  mission,  and  that  where  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  required,  the 
first  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  second  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.— -(Trid.  Sess.  23.  Can.  7.) 
Now,  as  the  Civil  Constitution  of  tbe 
Clergy,  as  it  is  called,  of  1791  >  is  contrary 
to  these  principles  and  points  of  faith,  I  re- 
ject and  condemn  that  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  Pope  Pius  VI.  and  the  lawful  Bi- 
shops united  with  him,  rejected  and  con- 
demned it  in  the  years  1791  and  1799,  as 
erroneous,  schismatical,  and  heretical.  I 
therefore  recant  the  oath,  and  every  thing 
that  I  have  spoken,  taught,  or  done,  ac- 
cording to  this  Constitution  condemned  by 
the  Church,  and  I  asseverate  before  Al- 
mighty God,  that  I  wholly  and  uncondi- 
tionally submit  to  the  decisions  and  sen- 
tences of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  con-  ' 
vinced  that  whoever  is  not  gathered  with  her 
is  scattered,  whoever  does  not  liold  to  the  cen- 
ter, which  God  has  fixed,  is  excluded  jrom  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  $c.  Arc" 
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ITALY. 


The  celebrated  Saero  Catino,  or  the 
holy  vessel  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
used  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was 
brought  to  Genoa  its  1 101,  is  arrived  from 
France  at  Genoa,  with  other  curiosities. 
— The  King  designed  to  give  it  back  to 
the  church  of  St.  Lorer.zo,  where  it  was 
formerly  kept.  On  the  1.5th  of  June  the 
case  in  which  it  was  packed  was  'opened, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Magistrates  aud  the 
Clergv,  when,  to  the  grief  of  all  present, 
the  vessel  was  found  to  be  broken !  1 !  On 
this  occasion  Genoa  has  recovered  several 
valuable  MSS.  aud  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing by  Julio  Romano,  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

Two  Priests  of  NTacerata  have  been  ar- 
rested and  carried  to  Rome,  charged 
with  publishing  a  fabricated  Epistle  from 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  with  dangerous 
notes  and  comments. 

Phenomenon:  New  Volcanoes. 
Naples.— Some  slight  agitations  of  the 
earth  have  been  felt  in  our  environs,  and 
some  new  volcanoes  threaten  us.  That 
which  opened  in  the  We  de  fremetvi 
creates  great  uneasiness.  In  the  nights  of 
the  24th  and  25th  the  country  was  covered 
with  a  substance  like  flour  of  sulphur,  and 
having  the  same  smell.  This  substance 
formed  little  brilliant  flakes  on  the  bodies  it 
touched.  The  people  are  terrified,  and  the 
clergy  endeavour  to  give  them  confidence. 

The  End  of  the  World!    The  End  of  the 

World! 
In  Naples,'  as  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  there  have  lately  been  prophets  who' 
predicted  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  a  priest  named  CavHlo, 
preaching  in  the  church  of  St.  James,'  an- 
nounced that  the  city  of  Naples  would  be 
destroyed  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  It 
was  to  rain  Are  for  four  hours,  and  those 
who  escaped  the  fire  were  to  be  devoured 
by  serpents.  Such  was  the  impression 
made  by  these  absurdities  on  the  people, 
that  the  police  were  compelled  to  arrest 
the  prophet  and  several  other  individuals, 

indies:  east. 
Phenomenon:  Sub-mmrine  Volcmno. 
A  curious  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  the  Hon.  Company's  ships  Fairlie  and 
James  Sibbald,  on  their  late  passage  to 
Calcutta:—"  October  1,  our  latitude  at 
noon  was  13  deg.  25  roin.  S.  long.  84  deg. 
0  min.  E.  We  observed jquanti ties  of  stuff 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
had,  to  us,  the  appearance  of  sea-weed  j 
but  we  were  quite  astonished  to  find  it 


burnt  cinders,  evidently  volcanic.  The 
sea  was  covered  with  it  during  the  next 
two  days.  Our  latitude  October  3  at  noots 
was  10  deg.  9  min.  S.  long.  84  deg.  20  minu 
£ ;  the  surface  of  the  water  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  volcanic  matter, 
that  it  was  verv  unlikely  ta  have  been 
drifted  to  any  considerable  distance,  as  it 
probably  would  then  have  been  much  more 
scattered.  In  an  old  chart  on  board,  there 
is  a  submarine  volcano  placed  in  the  same 
longitude  and  latitude,  about  S  deg.  SO 
min.  S.  and  from  the  great  distance  from 
any  land  where  we  found  this  curious 
phenomenon,  1  think  there  can  be  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  than  the  proba- 
bility of  a  submarine  volcano  existing  in 
that  neighbourhood." 

indies:  west. 
Kingdom  of  Hayti>  Court,    e/e. 

The  Royal  Almanack  of  Hayti,  for  1S1(* 
has  been  published.  Tt  contains  1 27  pages. 
Its  Court  Lists  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  empire,  of  whatever  standiag  or  com- 
plexion. The  King,  who  has  attained  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  wUI  be  49  years  of 
age  on  tiie  6th  October  next  The  Queen 
is  in  her  39th  year.  The  Prince  Royal, 
James  Victor  Henry,  entered  bis  teens  on 
the  Sd  March.  He  has  two  sisters,  Prin- 
cesses. There  are  five  Princes  of  the  blood* 
The  ministers  and  grand  officers  of  the 
crown  amount  to  90.  In  the  peerage  are 
8  dukes,  19  counts,  .34  barons,  and  9 
knights.  The  King's  household  consists  of 
about  140  chamberlains,  pages,  professors^ 
almoners,  secretaries,  &c.  The  Queen  has 
14  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  besides  ber 
male  attendauts.  There  are  six  regiments 
of  guards.  The  Order  of  Heury  boasts 
upwards  of  130  members.  •  In  the  army 
we  find  6  marshals,  9  lieutenant-generals, 
and  21  generals  :  of  artillery,  2  regi- 
ments: of  engineers,  1  corps:  of  infantry, 
24  regiments  filled  up,  and  8  others  named : 
of  cavalry,  2  regiments;  of  naval  officers^ 
including  the  grand  admiral,  29»  besides 
cadets.  Long  lists  are  also  given  of  the 
Fiscal  and  Judicial  Departments.  The  ' 
Qeeen  holds  her  Court  on  Thursdays  at 
five  o'clock.  The  King  receives  petitions 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  court-days,  and  re* 
turns  an  answer  on  the  Thursday  fal- 
lowing. Such  is  the  progress  of  this  in* 
teresting  settlement.  The  Code  Henri, 
which  hat  been  published,  is  a  thick  vo- 
lume. The  laws  are  of  course  on  tbeFrench 
model. 

OTAHEITC. 

Idols,  and  Idolatry  forsaken* 
Nov.  1815.— The  Taheitan  nation  has 
changed  its  false  gods,  for  Jehovah  the  true 
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God.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Eimeo, 
near  a  thousand,  have  renounced  idols,  and 
professed  themselves  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  God ;  and  they  are  daily  increasing. 
Priests  are  publicly  burning  their  gods — 
chiefs  destroying  their  morais— pulling 
down  their  sacred  altars,  and  cooking  their 
victuals  with  the  materials — men  and  wo- 
men eating  together— and  group  after 
group  flocking  to  the  Missionaries,  and  gi- 
ving themselves  to  the  Lord.  The  women 
were  not  permitted  to  eat  with  the  men,  nor 
might  they  drinkfout  of  the  same  cup,  for- 
merly 3  now,  they  eat  and  drink  together. 

RUSSIA. 

Progress  tf  liberty, 

A  late  Hamburgh  mail  brought  intelli- 
gence from  Petersburgh  of  the  abolition  of 
the  vassalage  of  the  peasants  in  Esthonia, 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  en- 
franchisement,  however,  is  not  to  take  place 
suddenly,  but  gradually,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  completed  in  fourteen  years. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  an- 
other instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart  by 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  preceptor,  and 
walking  in  the  procession  next  to  the 
coffin. 

St.  Petersburg?!,  June  12 — The  day  be- 
fore yesterday  arrived  a  merchant  vessel 
from  Holland,  which  had  on  board  a  flat 
fast  sailing  vessel  (in  Dutch,  a  boever)  as  a 
present  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Emperor,  with  all  the 
necessary  furniture,  hangings,  a  tea  and 
coffee  service  of  silver  ;  another  of  Chi- 
nese porcelaine,  vessels  of  fine  crystal,  &c 

Mr.  Baird's  steam-boat  makes  now  daily 
voyages  between  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Cronstadt.  The  passage  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  three  hours. 

.    RUSSIAN   VOYAGE   OF    DISCOVERY. 

The  ship  Suwarrow,  Captain  Lazarotif, 
belonging  to  the  Russian  East  India  Com- 
pany, arrived  at  Spitliead  on  Tuesday, 
June  18,  1816,  wbeuce  she  sailed  March 
10th,  1814,  on  a  voyage  of  discoveries  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  j  but  more  with 
a  view  to  form  two  military  and  commer- 
cial establishments  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  namely,  at  the  island  of 
Rodiak,  in  lat  55°  N.  long.  l6o°W.  which 
is  the  nearest  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent to  the  Russian  establishment  at  Kams- 
chatka,  and  upon  a  neck  of  land  called 
California.  From  these  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  carry  on  their  fur-trade  with  China 
with  greater  advantages  ;  and  their  home- 
ward bound  voyage,  with  the  produce  of 
China,  will  be  likewise  greatly  facilitated* 


The  Suwarrow  has  been  so  fir  as  Idt 
58°  50'  N.  long.  190°  50*  E.  She  touched 
at  Kamschatka.  Chi  the  10th  of  October 
1814  she  discovered  an  island  in  lat. 
13°  1<?  S.  long.  163°  29*W.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  seven 
miles  wide.  Cocoa-nut  trees  and  sea-fowl 
were  found  upon  it.  The  rocks  around  it 
appear  formed  of  solid  coral.  It  not  being 
laid  down  in  any  chart,  Captain  Lazaroff 
named  it  after  his  ship,  "  Suwarrow  Is- 
land." It  appears  from  the  great  Van- 
couver's track,  upon  his  published  chart, 
that  he  must  have  passed  this  island  in  the 
night  time.  The  Suwarrow  has  a  valuable 
cargo  of  furs,  which  she  took  on  board  in 
Norfolk  Sound,  with  many  articles  the  pro- 
duce of  the  coast  of  Peru.  She  lay  two 
months  at  Lima.  Ttie  crfrgo  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  "one  hundred  thousand 
pouuds  ;  and  so  prosperous  has  been  the 
whole  of  the  voyage,  tliat  she  has  not  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  even  a  rope  or  spar  of 
any  description,  since  she  sailed  fiom  Spit- 
bead.  She  has  about  fourteen  rare  ani- 
mals on  board — species  of  the  Lama,  Vi- 
cugna, and  Alpaca.  They  are  intended  as 
presents  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  She 
hat  since  sailed  for  St.  Petersburgh. 

SPAIN. 

Inquisitorial  process  revived. 
A  gentleman,  lately  returned  fromBHooa 
in  Spain,'  informs  us,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
his  vessel  at  t^iat  port,  a  guard-boat,  be- 
longing to  the  Holy  Inquisition,  came  on 
board,  having  the  banners  of  that  tribunal 
flying,  and  manned  with  a  respectable 
number  of  friars.  They  enquired  for  papers 
and  books,  and  asked  the  master  and  crew 
many  questions  respecting  the  conversation 
of  the  passengers  on  religions  and  political 
matters;  whether  there  had  been  much 
swearing  on  board  during  the  voyage?  Ice. 
and  to  end  the  ceremony,  the  master  bad 
to  pay  a  doubloon  for  his  fees:  a  circum- 
stance which  was  very  near  provoking  Mm 
to  some  exclamations,  well  calculated  tor 
draw  upon  him  the  thundering  censures  of 
the  Holy  Office.  We  mention  this  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  as  beyond  doubt 
the  same  regulation  has  been  adopted  in 
all  Spanish  ports,  and  may  take  British 
vessels  and  passengers  by  surprise.  A 
Common  Prayer-Book,  Robertson's  Worits, 
or  Masonic  insignia,  are  sufficient  for  the 
seizure  of  airy  one ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  Inquisition,  confis- 
cation of  property  always  follows  convic- 
tion. 

Commercial  Regulations  revived. 

Prior  to  the  late  revolution,  a  regulation 
existed,  by  which  British  cloths,  paying 
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the  regular  home  duties,  were  allowed  to 
be  shipped  to  Spanish  America  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third,  as  long  as  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  assortment  consisted  of 
national  cloths.— During  the  eariy  stages 
of  the  Revolution,  as  the  Spanish  looms 
were  suspended,  and  no  quantity  of  the 
article  could  be  had  for  exportation,  the 
restriction  had  been  waived,  with  res- 
pect to  our  cloths,  after  beiug  nalionuliz  d 
in  the  custom-house.  To  restore  things  to 
their  old  standing,  his  Majesty  is  now 
pleased  to  enact  that  the  former  regulntiou 
shall  revive  in  full  force.  As  no  Spanish 
cloths  can  be  had  to  make  up  the  assort- 
ment', the  houses  counected  with  Enghnd 
have  been  obliged  to  countermand  their 
orders,  as  the  importation  would  be  useless. 

8W1TZFRLAXD. 
New  movement:  Machinery. 
The  Genevese  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Arts,  thus  speak  of  this  machine  : 
M.  M.  Geyser,  brothers,  of  Laugetirhall, 
Canton  of  Berne,  residing  at  La  Chute-des- 
Fonds,  have  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
well-made  and  ingenious  machine,  viz.  a 
wheel  which  seems  to  turn  of  itself,  and  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  skilful 
artiste  to  discover  the  moving  principles: 
those  the  artiste  keep  a  secret:  but  it 
serves  to  shew  how  far  illusion  can  be 
practised  on  persons  the  best  instructed, 
in  persuading  them  that  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion is  not  a  chimera.  The  Society  admire 
the  beautiful  execution  of  this  machine, 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  illusion  is  very 
striking. 

Destructive  Inundations. 
Lausanne,  June  28.— The  devastations  of 
which  the  Fricktbal  was  the  theatre 
June  14,  have  left  dreadful  remembrances. 
The  waters  descended  from  the  Jura  with 
frightful  impetuosity,  and  in  so  great  an 
abuudaoce,  that  the  streams  unexpectedly 
bursting  from  their  channels,  carried  de- 
vastation through  the  vales  of  Schnpsart 
and  Mumpf.  The  whole  population  of 
this  latter  village  had  assembled  in  the 
church  to  implore  Heaven,  but  the  torrents 
of  water  soon  penetrated  that  sanctuary, 
and  left  those  unfortunate  creatures  hardly 
time  to  gain  the  roof  and  the  steeple.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  great  number  of  houses 
were  destroyed,  walls  beaten  down,  barns 
overthrown,  solid  bridges  carried  off,  and 
large  meadows  covered  with  smd  and 
stones,  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
Rhine  at  the  same  moment  presented  a 
distressing  sight,  announcing  that  many 
others  had  suffered  a  similar  misfortuue. 
It  bore  along  trees,  carriages,  moveables, 
and  drowned  cattle.    The  valley  of  \Vcr- 
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genstetteu  has  equally  suffered ;  and  in  the 
Sulztha?  every  hope  of  the  labourer  is  an- 
nihilated $  gardens,  meadows,  and  vine- 
yards ruiued — houses,  fountains,  aqueducts, 
and  roads  destroyed,  &c.  &c£ 

TUfUiEY 

Effectual  Punishment. 
Two  very  rich  Armenian  merchants  and 
bankers  at  Constantinople  have  had  their 
wealth  confiscated  for  vwnopolizmg  money. 

WURTC3I  BURGH. 
Statistics. 
.  A  German  paper  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  taxation  of  Wurtemberg  :— 
lu  1800  the  state  revenues  of  that  country 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,226,437  florins, 
drawn  from  a  population  of  650,000  souls, 
ou  a  territory  of  150  square  miles.  The 
present  kingdom,  with  a  population  of 
1,386,668  souls,  on  a  territory  of  S80  square 
mi'es,  paid  iu  1815  the  sum  of  6,3*8,090 
florins  j  being,  with  a*  doubled  population, 
a-  fivefold  iucrease  of  taxes.  If,  adds  the 
paper,  we  estimate  the  other  state  dues  in 
tithes,  fines,  &c.  at  four  millions,  and  the 
parochial  and  communal  taxes  at  two  sad 
a  half,  then  we  shaHhave  the  whole  amount 
at  rather  more  than  nine  florins  per  bead, 
man,  woman,  and  child. 


Rational  »tgfsffnr: 

BMT18H. 

The  King's  Health. 

The  following  bulletin  was  issued  and 
shown  at  St.  James's  Palace  :  — 

u  Windsor  Castle,  July  6.— His  Majesty 
has  enjoyed  good  bodily  health,  and  has  m 
general  been  tranquil  throughout  the  last 
month  t,  but  his  Majesty's  disorder  is  ost 
abated/' 

The  following  is  a  Court  Circular :— The 
Priuce  Regent,  with  a  view  to  assist  the 
different  manufactories  of  the  country  ffl 
the  grand  entertainment  which  was  gives 
at  Carlton-house  lately,  caused  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  be  anuexedto  the  cardsof 
invitation  : — "  The  Prince  Regent  has  ex- 
pressed himself  desirous  that  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  invited  to  Carlton-hoose  on 
the  12th  instant,  should  appear  on  that 
occasion  iu  British  manufacture.— -Carltoa- 
House,  July*,  1816." 

We  are  happy .  to  state,  that  it  was 
some  time  ago  announced  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Uie  Priucsss  Charlotte  of  Wshs, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  expects  that  the? 
will  wear,  in  future,  only  British  manufac- 
tures. An  order  was  at  the  same  time  sei»t 
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to  her  dress-makers,  lie.  not  to  introduce 
any  thing  foreign  into  articles  prepared  for 
the  wear  of  her  Royal  Highness,  on  pain 
of  incurring  her  displeasure,  and  being  no 
longer  employed. 

Princess  Marys  Wedding. 
The  marriage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Mary  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  took 
place,  July  22,  at  oiue  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  persons  present  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  same  as  at  the  mar- 
riage   of  the    Princess    Charlotte  :— the 
Royal  Family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  with  the  great  Officers  of  State, 
&c  &c    The  guns,  by  a  double  salute,  an- 
nounced this  happy  event  to  the  public. 
Prorogation  of  Parliament. 
June  SI. — The  Privcb  Regent  came  to 
the  house  at  two  o'clock.    The  Commons 
were  sent  for;  and  on  their  appearance,  the 
Speaker,  on  presenting  the  appropriation 
bill,  delivered  the  following  address  :— 

lt  Map  it  please  your  Royal  Highness.— At  the 
'dose  of  a  laborious  session,  we,   his  Majesty's 
most  faithful  Commons,  attend  upon  your  Royal 
Highness  with  our  concluding  bill  of  supply. 
During  the  course  of  our  deliberations  we  have, 
in  obedience  to  roar   Royal  Highnesses  com- 
mands, examined  various  treaties  and  conven- 
tions which  have  been  laid  before  us.    We 
have   there  seen  the  tranquillity   of  Europe 
re-established  upon  the  basis  of  legitimate  go- 
Ternment,   by    the   same   presiding   counsels 
which  planned  the  bold,  provident,  and  com- 
prehensive measures   commenced  in    (he   ne-* 
gotiations  at  Chaumont,  matured  in   the  con- 
gress at  Vienna,  and  completed  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris.    We  have  seen,  also,  the  wise  and  ge- 
nerous policy  of  the  Allied.  Powers,  who,  dis- 
claiming   all    projects    of  dismembering    the 
great  and  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  have 
been  contented  to   adopt  such   precautionary 
measures  as  might  effectually  protect  the  world 
from  the  renewal  of  its  former  sufferings  :  and 
we  have  rejoiced  more  especially  that  this  im- 
portant change  has  been  confided  by  common 
consent   to  the  same  victorious   commander 
whose  triumphs  have  so  mainly  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  this  country,  and  the  general  hap- 
piness of  mankind.    In  "our  domestic  concerns, 
the  great  and  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of 
extended  warfare  to  our  present  situation  has 
necessarily  produced  many  serious  difficulties, 
to  which   we   have   not  failed   to  apply .  our 
most  wnxious  attention.    To  the  distresses  of 
the  agricultural  interest  we  have  rendered  such 
immediate  relief  as  could  be  devised,  hoping 
also  that  they  may  daily  decrease,  and  trusting 
much  to  the  healing  influence  of  time.    For 
the   benefit   of  commerce,   and    the   genetal 
convenience  of  all  ranks  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, a  new  coinage  has  been  provided ;  and 
in  various  ways,  by  positive  enactments  or  pre- 
paratory inquiries,  we  have  devoted  much  of 
our  labours  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  their  relief,  and  their 
instruction,    in  settling  our  financial  arrange- 
ments, the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  our 
civil  and  military  establishments  has  been  con- 
sidered,  with   reference  to  the  pecuniary  re- 


sources of  the  year  \  and  amongst  the  most 
important  of  our   measures,  as  affecting  the 
joint  interests   of  Great   Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  the  law  which  we  have  passed  for  consoli- 
dating the  revenues  of  both  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But,  Sir,  in  the  Kst  of  all  our 
important  concerns,  domestic  and  foreign,  there 
are  none  in  which  this  nation   ever   takes  a 
deeper  interest   than  those  which  regard  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  royal   house  which  reigns 
over  us.      Impressed   with    these  sentiments, 
we  have  endeavoured,  by  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  civil   list,  to  separate  those   revenues 
which   are   specially   assigned  to  the  support 
of  the  royal  state,   placing   them  henceforth 
beyond  the  reach  of  any   contingent  charges, 
which  more  properly  belong  to  other  and  dif- 
ferent -branches  of  the  public  service :  and  in 
the  same    spirit  of  loyal  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment, we  have  hailed,  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction, the  auspicious  marriage,  by  which  the 
paternal  choice  of   your  Royal  Highness    has 
gratified  the   universal    wishes  of   the  nation, 
has  adopted  into  the  family  of  our  Sovereign 
an   illustrious    Prince,   whose    high   qualities 
have  already  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and 
amongst  whom  he  has  fixed  the  future  desti- 
nies of  his  life.    These,  Sir,  are  the  objects  to 
which   our  thoughts  and  labours  have   been 
chiefly  directed  :  and  for  completing  the  grants 
which  it  is  our  special  duty  and  privilege  to 
provide,  we  now  present  to  your  Koyal  High- 
ness a  bill,  intituled  "  An  act  for  granting  to 
his  Majesty  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  'Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  apply- 
ing certain  monies  therein  mentioned  for  the 
service  of  the  year  18i6,  and  for  further  ap- 
propriating the  supplies  granted  in    this   ses- 
sion of  Parliament  :*  to   which   bill,  with  all 
humility,   we   entreat  his  Majesty's  royal  as- 
sent." 

The  Royal  Assent  was  then  given  to  the  Ap- 
propriation bill  and  others,  after  which  the 
Prince  Regent  delivered  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne  :— 

M  My  hards  and  Genttemen~\  cannot  close 
this  session  of  parliament  without  again  expres- 
sing my  deep  regret  at  the  continuance  of  h  is 
Majesty's  lamented  indisposition.  The  cordial 
interest  which  yon  have  manifested  in  the 
happy  event  of  the  marriage  of  my  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  with  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  and  the  liberal  provision  which 
you  have  made  for  their  establishment,  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  your  affectionate  attachment 
to  his  Majesty's  person  and  family,  and  de- 
mand my  warmest  acknowledgements.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  yon,  that  I 
have  given  the  royal  consent  to  a  marriage-  be- 
tween his  Majesty's  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  1  am 
persuaded  that  this  event  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  assur- 
ances which  I  have  received  of  the  pacific  and 
friendly  disposition  of  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  late  war,  and  of  their  resolution  to  execute 
inviolably  the  terms  of  the  treaties  which  1 
announced  to  you  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, promise  the  continuance  of  that  peace 
so  essential  to  the  interests  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

««  Gentlemen  of  the   Ifottse  of  Commons  >— I 
thank  you  for   the  supplies  which  you  have 
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granted  for  the  service  of  the  year  ;  and  1  am 
sensible  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  salutary  system 
of  making  provision  for  them  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  uphold  public  credit:  The  arrange 
ments  which  you  have  adopted  for  discharg- 
ing the  incumbrances  of  the  civil  list,  and 
rendering  its  future  income  adequate  to  its 
expenditure,  by- relieving  it  from  a  charge 
to  which  it  was  subject,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  me ;  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  jtive  full  effect  to  those  j 
arrangements.  The  provision  you  have  made H 
for  consolidating  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  productive 
of  the  happiest  consequences,  in  cementing 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  must  afford*  an  additional 
proof  of  the  constant  disposition  of  parlia- 
ment to  relieve  the  difficulties  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  Ireland. 

"  My  Lords  and  CTenffewen,— The  measures 
to  which  1  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, for  the  suppression  of  those  tumults  j 
and  disorders  which  had  unfortunately  occurred 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  effects.  I  deeply 
lament  the  continuance  of  that  pressure  and 
distress  which  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  close  of  so  long  a  war,  have  una- 
voidably entailed  on  many  classes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  I  feel  fully  persuaded, 
however,  that  after  the  many  severe  trials 
which  they  hate  undergone,  in  the  course  of 
the  arduous  contest  m  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  and  the  ultimate  success  which  has 
attended  their  glorious  and  persevering  exer- 
tions, I  may  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on 
their  public  spirit  and  fortitude  in  sustaining 
those  difficulties,  which  will,  1  trust, be  found 
to  have  arisen  from  causes  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  which  cannot  faU  to  be  materially 
relieved  by  the  progressive  improvement  of 
public  credit,  and  by  the  reduction  which  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  burdens  of  the 
people." 

Dutiet  on  Warehouses,  forborne. 

A  Circular  from  the  Tax -Office  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Assessed 
Taxes,  stating  the  pleasure  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  be,  that  the  Collectors 
should  not  enforce  the  duties  on  houses 
used  solely  as  warehouses  for  the  lodging 
Of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  formerly 
dwelling-houses. 

TO  ALL  POSTMASTERS. 

General  Post  Ofpice,  July,  4,  1916.— An 
old  Instruction  was  renewed  in  April,  1313, 
that  all  Postmasters  should  transmit  to  me,  for 
the  information  of  his  Majesty's  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, an  immediate  account  of  all  remarkable 
occurrences  within  their  districts,  that  the  same 
may  be  communicated  if  necessary,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  This  has 
not  been  invariably  attended  to,  and  1  am  com- 
manded by  my  Lords  to  say,  that  hencefor- 
ward it  will  be  particularly  expected  of  every 
Deputy. 

I  am  your  assured  friend, 
FRANCIS  PREEL1NG,  Sec. 


JHUmrs  and  tokens  imeikf  ike  Beak. 
Number.    Current  Value.    Jnrrwuic  Yskt. 


Dollars. 

7,S09£8* 
3#.  Tokens. 
17,201,921 
ls.Gd.  Tok 

8,531,239 


£. 
1,789,72* 


9.   d. 

49 


MtMUtft 


3,680,208    JO    ^iju  9| 
639,842  17  0      501,338  t| 


33,926,0*1     5,009,800    4#    4,071,944  ft 

The  new  silver  coinage  is  going  sn  ra- 
pidly. Near  300,000  new  sixpences  wot 
coined  within  the  last  two,  or  three'  &u 
The  new  twenty -shilling  pieces  are  to  br 
called  Sovereigns  /  it  is  said,  and  there  wt 
to  be  some  Double  Sovereign*  I .' 

JVeerqwpf rs.--Theft>rlowingi8the  uncut 
ofreveme  derived  from  Newspapers: 
Newspaper  Stamps  for  £      *  1 

the  wfcotefctngdom  of 

England.  368,414  5  4 

Duties  on  Advertisements 

for  ditto  trtgti  §  * 

Newspaper  Stamps  for  the 

Whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. 20,281  1*  • 
Duties  on  Advertisements 

fordiU©  14*017  7  « 

Total        508,654   9  » 
Royal  Palace  for  sale. 

His  Rpyal  Highness  flic  Prince  Bq& 
having  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  a> 
tient  Palace  at  Newmarket  should  be  bo 
longer  upheld  as  a  Royal  Palace,  prepan 
tions  are  accordingly  making  for  dic- 
ing of  the  property  in  the  way  aost  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Crown. 

The  new  street  now  buildta  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Middle  Scotlan&vswl,  * 
which  several  houses  are  already  finished, 
is  to  be  called  Whitehall-street.  It  is*1 
feet  wide,  and  will  be  continued  down  it 
the  river. 


Ships  protected  Jirem 

A  new  method  has  been  lately  adoptee 
in  all  the  King's  dock-yards,  with  reg»* 
to  the  means  of  preserving  such  ships  s 
may  in  future  be  built  or  repaired.  I 
consists  in  the  whole  of  the  ships  on  tfc 
stocks,  or  in  dock,  being  completely  sofa 
cover  by  means  of  a  large  and  capacw* 
shed  being  erected  orer  them,  to  keep<€ 
the  effects  of  the  sun  and  weather :  «• 
dows  and  skylights  are  placed  on  each  »k 
and  at  the  top,  by  which  at  all  timasft* 
circulation  of  air  can  take  plice,  tfldfc 
men  employed  are  kept  dry. 
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Progress  of  the  Diving  Belt. 
The  beurticial  effects  of  this  curious  ma- 
chine display  themselves  in  a  prominent 
manner,  as  was  latelv  strikingly  evinced  in 
Phmootb  Sound.  One  day,  Fndier,  the 
diver,  brought  up  with  him,  after  fifteen 
mionte*'  absence,  a  stone  weighing  20<Hb. 
though  nearly  buried  in  shells  and  sand.— 
The  aut  borage  of  the  Sound  having  been 
swept  for  a  urns  of  rock  lost  from  one  of 
the  Breakwater  vessels  in  May,  1818,  and 
the  same  beiiiR  found,  the  l>o!l- vessel  was 
placed  over  the  »j  ot.  and  the  bell  lowered, 
with  Fisher  and  Iwo  other  men,  and  pro- 
per implements  for  boring,  in  38  feet  of 
water,  who  succeeded  in  boring  the  stone, 
securing  a  lewi«s,  and  miking  fast  a  pur- 
eh.isefor  heaving  it  up,  all  which  was  safely 
effected  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  the  lime  of  descending.  The  rock, 
tlius  recovered  weighs  four  tons,  and  an  en- 
tire summer  had  fa-en  spent  iu  trying  to  get 
H  up,  but  ineffectually,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
form,  which  evaded  sweeping.  The  rock 
has  been  hinded  at  the  Kings-quarr),  Ores- 
ton,  for  future  conveyance  to  the  Break- 
water. 

Mr.  Trollope,  *ho  *  as  lately  appointed 
ttiaCr*i»m!3*ioM  from  the  Miliiiify  College, 
»*s  ihe  wn  of  Captain  Trollope,  who  «as 
killed  hi  the  h*ad  «f  his  grenadier  company 
an  his  fniidioK  in  Egypt.  Some  time  ago,  lii» 
ttoy  d  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  wisher? 
la  have  a  phiurof  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
t.»  Ikiiijj  up  at  «hc  Horse  Guards,  and  it  uai 
;.s>i*nf-d  lo  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Mili- 
t.uy  College  to  execute  ii.  The  drawing  of 
young  Mr.  Tro  lope  was  the  one  selected 
as  lto>tt«s  (he  best. 

The    following    apposite   /./an  were  found 
written  on  the  window  of  a  email  Inn.  in 
the  North  : 
While  bankrupt  tenants  nothing  pav, 

While  constant  taxes  round  you  ply  ; 
WhikMluns  incessant  bar  your  way, 
The  cheapest  living  is— to  die. 

XatUmal  Finances  :    Consolidated  Fund. 
The  foUowtng  is  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  respective  quarters  ending  the 
ith  July,  1815  and   1816:—     " 
Excise. 

July  5,   1815 £4,486,150 

1816 3,838,809 

Deficiency 


[WO 


Customs. 

July  5,  1815 1,016  376 

1816 767*847 

Deficiency.  ■•      ..».  ■ 
Incident*. 

July  5,  1815 3,361,370 

Deficiency.- 


647,341 


218,599 


_,.    „...,.  361,065 

Total  dfrfcietacy  on  these  thj-ee 

heads  £1,256,949 

Yst.  IV.  Ns.  3*.  Lit.  Pan.  N.  S.  Aug.  1. 


Additions  had  been  made  to  the  stamps, 
and  to  some  other  brant  lies,  upon  whi«  h 
Iht  re  was  a  small  increase,  so  as  to  make 
the  total  receipt  for  the  quarter  as  follows: 

July  5,  1815 12,040,283 

1*16' 1 1,042,397 


Total  deficiency  for  the  quarter 
ended  July  5,  1816.  £997,886 
and  this  makes  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
V    this  quarter  to  cover  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated   Fund  for  the  same  quarter, 
no  less  than  £*,  197,609. 

Ovid  Coinage,  amount  of 
A  Document  was  lately  laid  before  Par- 
liament, by  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
gold  coinage  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign 
amounts  to  the  enormous  and  almost  incre- 
dible sum  of  bet  ween  *ixty-uccn  aud  sixty* 
eight  millions  sterliug ! 

Religious  hberaWw. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  high  mass  wag 
celebrated  at  the  Catholic  chape!,  in 
Blake-street,  York  ;  a  spectacle  which  has 
not  been  exhibited  there,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  splendour,  during  the  last  300 
years. 

New  Light  Houses. 

The  lease  of  the  light-houses  at  Har* 
wich,  made  to  the  family  of  M»jor-f  General 
Rebow,  having  nearly  expired,  Govern- 
ment has  granted  a  reuewal  to  the  Major- 
General,  upon  his  undertaking  to  rebuild 
the  liuhr-houses  upon  a  given  plan,  and 
to  exhibit  lights  in  them  upou  au  improved 
mode. 

Price  of  Bread. 

The  general  price  of  the  best  whealeti 
bread  throughout  the  metropolis  aud' sub- 
urbs, varies  at  from  eleven-pence  half- 
penny to  thirteen- pence  the  qua* tern  loaf. 
Some  sell  from  id.  to  3d.  per  quartern 
lower. 

r*nitentlarv9  Milbank. 
The  quadrangle  of  the  Penitentiary* 
bouse  011  Millbauk  is  completed.  The  go-  . 
vernor,  with  the  task-masters  and  mis- 
tresses, &chave  takeu  possession  of  their 
apartments:  and  this  week  the  prisoners 
from  the  different  gaols  will  he  removed 
thither.  The  rooms  in  which  the  convicts 
will  reside,  are  very  comfortable  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  forfeited  their  claim  to 
remain  at  large ;  they  are  about  12  feet  by 
6,  lofty,  with  an  arch,  and  glazed  win- 
dow, iron  bedstead,  table,  and  stool.  Th§ 
whole  of  them  are  warmed  by  means  of  flues 
placed  iu  the  passages,  and  proper  measures 
are  adopted  to  ensure  regular  ventilation. 
The  rooms  all  look  towards  the' cent  re  of 
a  circle  (which  is  divided  by  brick  walls 
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/into  court-yarda  for  exercise)  where  the 
princippl*  taskmaster  resides,  ai»d  com- 
mands a  complete  view  of  all  that  is  doing. 
A  chapel  is  also  erecting  which,  when 
the  vs  hole  is  completed,  will  form  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building  Women  are  to  act  as 
turnkevs  to  the  female  prisoners,  and  all 
Communication  with  the  male  convn  ts  will 
bo  entirel)  pr»  ve.  ted  In  tbe  mean  whi.e, 
the  other  p*rb*nf  the  plan  are  pursuing  oil 
an  enlarged  scale. 

Ind  a  Sate*,  quarterly. 
The  Curt  of  Directors  hive  given  no- 
tice, that  it  is  1heir  intention  to  hold  quar- 
ter >  s  les  of  the  Company's  Bengal,  Coast, 
•nd  ^urat  Piece  Goods  and  to  continue 
the  s»uie,  unless  due  notice  shall  he  giveu 
totherotitran.  The  first  quarterly  sale 
Will  he  h.-  d  on  Tuesday  the  KMh  day  of 
September  next,  and  the  succeeding  *ales, 
•*  nearly  as  may  he  to  the  10  da\s  of 
December,  March,  aud  June  respectively. 

It  is  computed  that  not  less  than  I2.0JK) 
persoiis  iu  the  counties  of  M  afford  aud  Sa- 
lop have  been  dismissed  iu  consequence  of 
the  filling  off  iu  the  irou  trade  since  the 
peace. 

kuulfarcs—  The  following  extraordinary 
circumstance,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
•wallow,  which  occurred  at  Hiiist-church, 
in  this  town,  very  forcibly  illustrates  the 
Unusual  coldness  and  backwudnessof  the 
teasou  On  the  mornings  of  May  5lh  and 
6th  the  g*r<ieuers  could  have  taken  up 
fcundfeds  of  these  birds  iu  their  bands. 
The\  were  collected  in  knots,  and  they 
•at  on  the  ^r.:ss  in  parcels  of  SO  and  40, 
«nd  suffered  the  men  to  take  them  up. 
This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  owing 
both  tocohi  and  hunger. 

An  immense  mortar,  used  by  the  French 
fit  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  ha*  been  brought  to 
this  country,  and  is  about  to  be  placed  on 
a  platform  in  the  park,  opposite  the  Hoise 
Guards  — it  carries  a  shell  three  miles. 
Rea!i>  the  taste  of  the  directors  of  these 
public  decorations  is  of  a  very  furious  des- 
cription* their  things  of  ornament  are 
without  use,  and  their  thiugs  of  use  arc 
without  ornament. 

An  accident  « huh  we  have  long  antici- 

Sated,  happened  on  Friday  night  at  Vaux- 
all  gardens  to  Madame  Saqui :  as  she  was 
dancing  on  the  tight  rope,  which  is  sub 
attainted  fr  the  cascade,  she  fell,  ajid,  we 
•re  sorry  to  wfy,  •oaie  °f>cr  "b"  are 
broken. 

EmisratuM. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  spent  in 
France  by  English,  Scots,  and  Irish  visi- 
tors, amounts  to  ten  mi  i ions  a  year. 
New  Artie  e  for  Agriculture. 
The  growing  of  hops  iu  the  county  of 
9evou,  wfuch  qwiwueoccd  only  two  yean 


since,  has*  far  exceeded  expectation.  The 
climate  and  soil  appear  to  be  wellcslcuUt- 
ed  for  the  production  of  that  useful  coo- 
modity,  and  Devon  bids  fair  to  be  ulti- 
mately  a  considerable  hop  county.  The 
plantations  on  different  estates  in  the  p». 
rish  of  Whimple  are  iu  so  promising  astute 
this  season  as  to  affor  1  the  most  pleuitj 
prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  to  the  plio- 
ters. 

Lightning.— A  flock  of  sheep,  ISO  a 
number,  the  property  of  Mr.  RoafcelU.tfj 
Riiigworthy  Farm,  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor, were  left  in  a  field  all  well  on  Mro- 
day  evening  the  8th  instant,  and  writ  sa 
the  following  morning  sufy-fcro  of  Wm 
were  found  hing  de»d  killed  by  liehtnin*; 
their  eves  were  forced  fiom  tbe*o«U'V 
and  their  bodies  appeared  as  inaihtrcT 
putrefaction.  The  flocks  of  auotlior  iv 
mer  iu  the  neighbourhood  suffered  vw 
l\,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  to»  fna 
400  sheep  hive  been  destroyed.  Suibv* 
the  vioence  of  the  storm,  that  a  sreahnim- 
ber  of  large  trees  were  rooted  up,  aud  tin 
brain  hes  of  others  shivered  to  piece*  The 
lightning  excited  considerable  al»ra»  oa 
some  parts  of-  the  southern  coajt  i4* 
where  gwt  damage  has  been  done, para- 
cuturly  hPhe  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  sportsmen  apprehend  that  the  wet- 
ness of  the  season  must  prove  verj  iuj«in«» 
to  all  sorts  of  game,  particularly  paring. 


Dreaotul  Accident.— Bv  somen*.*, 
tuiwte  accident,  the  powder  m'Us os  Honw- 
low  Heath  blew  up  with  a  most  drmAI 
explosion,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Oi.e  bus, 
of  the  name  of  Nicholas  Chin::  unwrll  « 
killed,  and  several  others  most  desperitdf 
wounded. 

Water  Spouts  on  Load- 

On  the  16th  July,  two  beautiful  miff- 
spouts  were  observed  hovering  ow -thr 
vicinity  of  Newmillar  Dam,  near  Vwlf 
field.  One  of  them  was  pointed^  his)1 
straight  down,  something  iu  the  form  « « 
jelly- bag;  the  other  wai  contideraWnD- 
curvated,  and  has  been  described  to  «» 
bearing  no  little  resemblance  to  the  l««| 
n  man,  bent,  and  with  the  toe  down*** 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  particular  * 
mage  having  been  done  by  the  dmtafp 
of  the  water  they  contained. 

Honourable  Memorial 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  foondatiw-iM 
was  laid  of  a  column  erecting  at  AIoW 
by  tbe  Duke  of  Northumberland'!  tew'* 
to  perpetuate  the  many  acts  of  h*  w**» 
benevolence  and  generosity,  when  a  gff* 
concourse  of  people  collected  U  tst »  r 
remony  upon  that  •ccasioa. 
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Monument  to  "Posterity. 

On  the  9,i\\  of  July,  the  foundation  of  a 
pedestal  for  a  grand  statue  of  his  (Jr»cr 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  laid  in  the  P;i 
rade  in  St.  James's  Pnik.  ft  is  to  stand 
about  t err  fret  distant  from  the  iron  r.diing 
in  frofit  of  the  Canal,  facing  the  Horse 
Gu  irds. 

Rioter*  wfto  were  executed  in  tie  f<le  of  Ely. 

The  following  is  m\  authr.jfic  '*oi>y  of 
their  tohintary  confession  : — ••  We  your 
poor  unfortunate  smiering  fellow  crea- 
tures, heg  leave  to  present  ilie  public  with 
this  our  last  dying  a<  know  ledgmeut  of  the 
justice  of  that  sentence,  which  has  con- 
demned us  to  die  for  the  vio.eiit  outrages 
we  have  committed,  and  hone  i1  will  be  a 
warning  to  all,  who  may  see,  or  hear  of  us, 
toavoid  the  like  course.  We  acknowledge 
and  confess  our  sins  in  general,  and  we 
moat  sincerely  beg  of  God  to  pardon  our 
sins;  fervently  hoping  and  rt u&tiri^  tlut 
God  Almighty  will,  for  the  rake  of  the 
all  atoning  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  re 
ceive  our  precious  and  immortal  sou  a  into 
his  favour,  though  we  hive  delayed  their 
interests  to  this  i«te  hour ;  most  earnestly 
entreating  that.  J  he  Almighty  may  grant 
us  all  our  sufferings  in  this  world,  and 
none  in  the  uext.  We  mo*t  sincerely  warn 
you  all  to  avoid  those  sins,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  .bringing  us  here. 

"  By  .all  means  avoid  u  religion  and  vice 
of  every  kind,  particularly  that  of  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  Sabbath  breaking,  and 
that  of  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  means  of 
grare,  the  only  means  through  the  merit 
of  Christ,  of  our  soul's  salvation.  We  sin- 
cerely recommend  to  you,  that  you  attend 
the  public  worship  of  God,  particularly  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  most  sincerely  pray 
that  all  our  friends  and  relations  will  not 
put  off  their  repentance  to  a  death  bed, 
leit  that  God,  whom  they  have  neglected 
to  serve"  while  in  healthaud  strength,  should 
uy  unto  thexn  at  last,  as  he  does  to  every 
selector  of  -salvation — *  Because  [  have 
called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched 
out  my  hands  and  no  man  regardeth  ; 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel, 
at\d  would  none  of  my  reproof,  I  also  nil! 
laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  wbeu 
your  fear  cometh.' 

*  JOHN  DENNIS. 

«  W.  BEAMl^S. 

C«TI JOM  AS  SOUTH.  X) 

The  Marks  of  -J"  GEORGE  CROW.  ^A 

("ISAAC  HARLEY.*) 

In  the  preseuce  of       B.  IUaijOw,  Gaoler. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  B.  Dudley, 
Henry  Law, 
Acting  Magistrate!  for  the  Isle  of  Ely. . 


A  meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  hosiery  business  has  taken  place  at  the 
Exchange,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  ascertaining  the  number  of  per- 
sons out  of  empiov  in  this  town  a. id  its  vi- 
cinity, and  of  eousideriug  the  best  means 
to  Ik*  adopted  for  alleviating  their  present 
cpslrrs.vs.  A  similar  meeting  took  place 
at  Hinckley  a  few  days  a»o,  when  the  more 
I'Piticnt  part  of  the  ininhit.-tuts  agreed  to 
U  nd  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  materials,  &c.  to  be  worked 
u^>  bv'eath  person  out  of  employ,  limiting 
the.  quantity  of  work  to  the  number  of 
each  individual**  family.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  the  management,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  goods  when  manufactured* 
which,  we  understand  it  was  sgretd  should 
not  be  No|jd  under  prime  cost.  The  parish 
guarantee  the  subscribers  against  all  io*s* 
and  also  the  paymeut  of  interest  upou  the. 
s.ms  advanced. —  l.ti<txt  r  Pu^er. 

Steam  Engines  of  extraordinary  Power, 

A  letter  from  Sir  (\  Blagdou  announce* 
th;:t  they  are  at  this  moment  const ruciing 
in  Com  wall  steam  engines  destined  ttf  . 
work  under  a  pressure  of  seven  atmos* 
pheres.  The  trials  already  made  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  will  be  productive 
of  immense  advantages,  in  order  to  de* 
t  ermine  under  what  circumstances  steam" 
engines  ought  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
effeet,  keeping  in  view  the  quantity  of  coal 
u  ed,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relation 
which  may  exist  at  different  temperature! 
between  the  elastic  force  of  the  stream  au4 
the.  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  for  it* 
pioduetiou.  Already  had  some  Frencfc 
manufacturers  ascertained  that  the  increase 
of  the  elastic  force  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  caloric  employed  ;  for  they  found  an 
advantage  in  working  their  machines  under 
pressures  superior  to  that  of'  the  atmoe* 
phere  ;  but  the  form  of  their  boilers  did 
not  admit  of  their  much  exceeding  thie 
term.  In  England  they  have  gone  muck 
further,  by  means  of  an  invention  t>f  Mn 
Woolfs,  and  which  is  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  empiov  the  steam  at  eery  high 
pressures  It  seems  also  that  the  steaa*- 
eiigincs  of  this  able  engineer  contain 
another  useful  modification,  and  which 
consists  in  the  heated  steam  never  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  piston  of  the 
large  cylinder,  as  it  is  in  the  common  ma* 
chines' ;  in  the  latter  cane,  as  is.  well 
known,  the  piston  soon  loses  its  accurate 
adjustment,  because  the  steam  dissolve! 
the  greasv  substances  which  lubricate  it. 
In  Mr.  Woolfs  apparatus  the  steam  enter* 
into  a  first  cylinder,  and  there  it  presses  on 
the  surface  of  a  column  pf  oil,  which  it 
forces  into  an  interior  cylinder,  in  which  to 
2  H  2 
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the 'piston :  it  thus  raises  the  piston  without 
touching  it,  and  let*  it  fall  as  soon  as  it  is 
condensed.  It  is  dear  that  this  mechanism 
may  be  also  applied  on  both  sides  of  the 
piston,  so  as  to  produce  a  double  effect, 

SCOTLAWO. 

jFifficfs  of  Frugality. 
Perhaps  U  will  not  be  generally  credited 
hi  England,  that  day-labourers  in  the 
fields,  as  well  a*  operative  weavers,  are 
in  this  couutry  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families  on  fix  and  seven  shillings  a 
week,  not  only  without  rioting,  but  iu  nu- 
merous instances  without  complaining. 

•  Sagacity  in  Bird*  of  prey. 

The  Ayr  Journal  states  the  following  sin- 
fpilar  circumstance : — •*  A  few  davs  since, 
a  carrion  crow  perceiving  a  brood  of  four- 
teen chickens,  under  the  care  of  the  parent 
"ben,  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  gentleman's 
teat,  picked  up  one  ;  but  on  a  young  lady 
Opening  the  window  and  giving  an  alarm, 
the  robber  dropped  his  prey.  In  the  course 
4k  the  day,  however,  the  plunderer  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  thirteen  crows, 
frhen  every  oue  seized  his  bird,  and  car- 
vied  off  the  entire  brood  at  once." 

IRELAND. 
Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  premises,  which  had  been  originally 
jflie  man  hi  on  of  the  Molmeaux,  family,  and 
«ioce  occupied  by  Mr.  Astley,  of  Louden, 
jBS  a  Theatre,  were,  in  181.5,  taken  of  Sir 
,C.  Molineaux,  at  the  rent  of  £100  per 
annum-,  and  being  in  the  last  state  of  ruin, 
were  fitted  up  at  considerable  expense,  for 
the  accommodation  of  50  poor  Hind  females, 
with  a  detached  suite  of  five  rooms  for  a 
•haplain.  Upon  the  scire  of  the  Theatre  a 
chapel  had  been  also  built,  120  feet  by  50, 
which  seata  commodious!)'  about  600  per- 
aotts  *  this  building  aud  the  repairs  have 
cost  £1340.— The  chapel  was  opened, 
hy  Mr.  Croathwaite,  who  performed  the 
whole  dfl^r ;  and  the  collection  amounted 
to  £'250.  The  establishment  is  by  deed, 
wader  five  trustees,  and  15  visiting  ladies. 
The  trustees  express  a  confident  expect- 
ation, that  the  double  object  of  promoting 
the  gospel  and  relieving  the  blind,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  both  the  pious- and  humane 
of  4his  country. 


On  Thursday,  July  4th,  died,  at  his 
•eat,  C  dgarth  Park,  Went  morel  and,  in  the 
fQtli  year  of  hia  age,  the  Right  Rev.  Rich- 
ard \Vatsoa,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llau- 
t«tT,  rje^ius  Professor  of  Divinity  iu  the 
[diversity  of  Cambridge,  and  Arduieacon 


of  Ely.  Formerly  FeHow  add  Tutor  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  Professor  of  Chemiatrjr* 
B.  A.  1759.  M.  A.  176^  D-  D.  1771.  1  hm 
venerable  and  lea  rued  Prelate,  wboae  pro- 
found knowledge  in  theo'ogy  and-  che- 
mistry, ha*  ranked  him  amongst  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  present  age,  haa  est- 
joyed  the  high  and  valuable  appointment 
of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  for  nemcty 
half  a  century. 

FUMERAL   OF   MR.   SHKAIDA*. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Sheridan  were  o>n 
Saturdsy,  July  the  15th,  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,     Tlie  plsce  chosen    wan 
Poet's  Corner  •,  immediately  opposite  the 
momi merit  of  Shakespeare  ou  one  side,  aDtL 
the  tomb  of  Addison  on  the  other,  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle  j  the  bead  of  the  gra\  e 
is  to  the  north.    The  mourners  and  attend^ 
ants    assembled    at  the  house   of    Peter 
Moore,  Esq.  in  CJreat  George  Street.     At 
a  quarter  past  one  the  funeral  (walkhrg) 
approached  the   Abbey.    The  mourners, 
independent  of  the  family  friends,  amount- 
ed to  about  two  hundred     The  pall  was- 
borne  l»y  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  Lord  Holland  and  the   Duke 
of  Bedford.    Mr.  Sheridan's  %<*n  followed 
as  chief  Mourner,  and  behind  him  about 
six  or  elgnt  family   friends.     Lords  Bat- 
hurst,  Mulgrave,  Sidmouth,  Earl    Crrey. 
Lord  Yarmouth,  the  Dukes  of  York  andT 
Sussex  ;  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Era* 
kiue,  Lord  Leveson  dower ;  almost  all  the 
Peers  in  London  were  in  the  procession. 
The  attendance  of  commoners  was  not  teas 
splendid.    Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Samuel  Ro-* 
tnilly.  Sir    Arthur  Piggott,    mnd  '  several 
other  Members  followed.    The  SnMestt  of 
Westminster  met  the  corpse  at  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbey ;  and  moved  in  great 
order  and  solemnity  towards  the  grave.9  It 
is  remarkable,  that  until  two  days  previous 
to  his  interment,  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 
place  could  be  found  to  lodge  an  addition- 
al coffin  rmongst  the  great  men  'whose 
fame  aud  mouumeuta  stamp  honour  and' 
lustre  on  this  sacred  division  of  the  Abbey* 
consecrated  to  the  Muses.    The  books  of. 
the  Cathedral  were  examined*  and  oral  tes- 
timony sought  iii4dl  directions  likely  tea£» 
ford  information;  and  after  all,  sufficient- 
space  could  only  be  found  for  one  addition- 
al coffin,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  Gar* 
rick,  Cumberland,  S,  Johnson,  Handel,  and 
Henderson — Rowe,  Thomson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Gay  5  in  the  midst  of  wbosjs.  directly 
between  Handel    and    Johnson,  the  rp* 
mains  of  Sheridan  have  found  a  resting* 
place  with  Cumberland  at  bis  side. 

We  understand  that  the  friends  of  Mr 
Sbcridtfn  design  to  eellact  his  M*tf*qt 
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works,  end  to  publish  tbwn  by  aubscrip 
tton."  They  are  chiefly  in  the  baud*  of  an 
eminent  Jherary  friend/  whose  regard  for 
Ilia  memory  viiH  secure  to  thev  public  a 
complete  edition  of  his  writings;  and 
whose  labours  will  be  further  recommended 
by  their-beiug  gratuitously  exerted  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Sheridan*!  family. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  left  the  following 
Works: 

The  Rivals,  a  Comedy. 
'St.  Patricks  Day,  a  farce* 

The  Oil*  nun,  a  Comic  CJpera. 

The  School  for  Scandal,  a  Comedy. 

A  Trip  to  Scarborough,  altered  7  *»j<rt 
from  Van  burgh  J 

'The Critic :  or  TrsgedyKehearsed,  1781. 
'The  Camp  is  attributed  »o,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's pen,  but  it  is  positively  denied  by 
Mr,  Tate  Wiikiuson,  that  Mr.  S.  was  its 
•author. 
jVhe  Drama  of  Pizarro  received  many 
improvements  from  Mr.  Sheridan's  pen. 

*  On  Tuesdav,  the  28th  of  May  last, 
at  her  house,  Ko.  15,  Cold-bath-aqusre,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  110  years,  Mrs. 
Jane  Lewsou,  commonly  called  Lady 
Lewsoii,  from  her  very  ecceutrfc  mauuer 
*f  dress.  Mr*.  June  Levtsou  waa*borti  iu 
the  year  1700,  during  the  reign  of  William 
aud'Marv,  in  Essex-street,  iu  the  Strand, 
of  moat  respei  table  parents  of  the  name  of 
Vaugnan,  and  was  married  at  au  early  age 
to  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  name  o.* 
JLewson,  then  living  in  the  same  house. 


PARLIAMENTARY  U1STORY. 
CnAF.  IV.  Third  Seerrtarj,  of  State.  ' 
-  ^^  Itoure  of  Common*. 
'JprilS—  Mr.  Tierney  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  suppress  the 
office  of  thtrd  Secretary  of  State.  Up  to 
1765,  there  were  only  two  Secretaries  ;  the 
critical  situation  of  America,  occasioned 
the  institution  of  a  third.  In  17S*»  Mr. 
Burke's  bitl  aboKshed  This  third  Secretary, 
and  the  public  business  was  conducted  by 
two  tHI  1794,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  France,  Mr.  Dnndaa  found  addi- 
tionaHtelp  absolutely  necessary.  In  1797, 
when  the  war  oHlce  was  established,  the 
expense  was  £  10,050  per  annum.  The  ex- 
pences  in  the  present  year  amounted  1o 
£31,000:  the  contingencies  were  formerly 
£«,000,  they  arc  now  £3,000.  All  this 
misfit  be  saved  to  the  country. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  Secretary  of 
fftate,  (Lord  Brit  hurst)  with  his  clerks,  was 
£8,000.  Alterations  w*re  expected  to  the 
amount  of  £4,<J00,  aud  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary  would  be  abolished.,  0b  al- 
lowed that  there  was  more  colonial  busi- 
ness now,  than  wbeu  the  colonial  depart- 


ment was  a  branch  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office.  Yet,  he  thought  not  so 
much  more,  but  what  there  might  be  a 
siring  of  about  £14,000  per  annum.  Th* 
India  Colonies,  Mauritius,  &c.  might  b# 
transferred  to  the  board  of  controuL  Ha 
bore  testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  third,  Secretary  had  condrcted  the  bu- 
siness 5  but  now  there  would  be  nothing 
for  him  to  do:  no  local  militia  now  stood 
iu  the  way ;  no  duties  to  perform. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  thought  a  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  was  the  best  autho- 
rity on  which  the  hou«e  could  judge  on  it* 
importance:— what  does  it  perform  for  tha 
public   service?      Our  extended  colonial 
possessions  render  it  necessary.    We  could  ( 
not  shift  our  colonies  from  this  office,  to 
that;  and  when   application   was    made,' 
turn  them  over  from  office  to  office.     It '. 
was  proper  that  they  sbcu'd  have  an  esta- 
blished and  fixed  office,  with  a  responsibla, 
minister  19  apply  to,  who  might  receiva 
their  communications,  attend  to  their  in- 
terests, and  promote  measures  intended  for , 
their  welfare.     He  did  not  think  the  housa ' 
would  save  S  or  £10,000  per  annum,  at  tha 
hazard  of  leaving  the  colonial  business  un-* 
done:— for  as  to  throw iug  it  into  the  Horns 
Department,  that  was  full— over  full,  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  Wynne  thought,  that  the  diminution . 
of  business  by  the  restoration  of' many 
colonies  inconsequence  of  the  peace,  would, 
allow  the  reduction  of  the  office.  lie  re- 
collected, that  during  Mr.  Fox's  illness,  tha, 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  carried, 
on  at  Lord  Spencer's.  Much  might  b# 
done,  by  a  hearty  good  will  and  resolution 
to  reduce  expenses. 

Mr.  Ililey  Addiogton  could  assure  tha 
Hon.  Gent,  that  the  correspondence  with* 
Ireland,  and  with  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  much  increased ;  (he  business  of 
the  home  department  h-d  undergone  a 
great  increase,  and  continued  to  be  pro- 
gressively increasing.  The  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  was 
becoming  most  arduous. 

Mr.  Marry  at  thought  the  union  into  ona 
office  of  tv*o  distinct  objects  would  b# 
found  parsimony,  not  saving.  Iu  fact,  v«t 
bad  colonies  of  all  languages;  each  of  these 
colonies  had  its  owu  laws;— iu  some,  tha 
laws  of  France ;  iu  others  the  Dutch;  ia> 
others  the  G nek;  in  others,  he  supposed, 
thoaV'  formed  by  the  Kiug  of  Candy.  So 
that,  is  fact,  our  Colonial  office  ought  to 
speak  all  languages,  know  all  usages,  be 
acquainted  with  all  intents,  in  order  to  , 
keep  att  quiet  All  these  required  different 
mauagemeut:  but,  he  wished  that  British 
tribunals  were  erected  iu  all  of  them ;  aud 
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uslice  administered  by  British  laws. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bat  hurst  did  not  think  the 
inhabitants  of  these  various  colonies  were 
in  *  state  to  receive  the  British  l«w  s  ;  but, 
•urelv,  the  inference  was  undeniable,  tint 
so  great  diversity  required  a  distinct  office 
to  itself.  Does  it  require  a  lier\d  of  such 
office,  distinct  from  all  other?  for  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  question.  If  the 
office  be  transferred  with  it*  clerks,  &r. 
where  would  be  the  mighty  saving?  An 
office  requiring  familiarity  with  so. ninny 
laws,  languages,  and  habits,  was  surely 
%  best  conducted  by  itself. 

Mr.  Banks  said,   that  after  wlnt  he  had 
heard,    it   was   not  without    considerable 
doubt  and  difficulty,  he  formed  an  opinion 
that  it  wj»s  not  competent  to  Parliament  1o 
abolish  this  situation,  with   due  attention 
to  the  public  business,     lie   thou   lit' tint 
to  effect  a  saving,  certainly   considerable, 
we  should  suppress  a  uncful  and _efii«  ient 
office.     It   was   evident  that  our  Colonies 
had   greatly  increased ;, of  course,  the  bu 
siuess  conueited  with  them  in.  reused  also. 
.  Mr.  Poosouby  begged  the  House  to  con- 
sider the   state   of  the   Country,    at    this 
time.    The  Ministers  say,  it  is  in  profound 
tecurity.     But,  it  is,  aUo,  in   unparalelled 
distress.      Is  not  this  a   reason   for   everv 
possible   economy?      He    thought     that, 
when  we  had  thirteen  more  provinces  in 
America,  we  must   have   had  more   busi- 
ness to  do  than  now.     Where  would   be 
the  incongruity  of  placing  all  the  islands  in 
the  East  under  the  India  Company  ?     He 
thought  that,  economy  having  been  pro 
mised  it  should  be  realized.     He  hoped  the 
House  would  shew  that  it  was  in  earnest  in 
this  most  important  duty  to  the  public. 

Lord  Cast'ereagh  admitted  the  necessity 
of  economy;  but,  that  must  be  rendered 
effectual  by  real  savings.  To  abolish  an 
efficient  branch  of  administration,  was  to 
sacrifice  reality  to  a  sh  idow.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  this  third  secretary 
was  a  responsible  Minister:  his  engage- 
ments, therefore,  could  not  be  transferred 
to  a  minister  who  was  not  responsible.  He 
would  say,  also,  tha',  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  there  was,  in  fact,  but  ovk  secretary 
#f  state;  but,  for  public  functions,  the 
duties  of  the  office  had  been  divided  among 
three  officers.  If  only  the  mere  ad  of 
signing  of  names  were  in  question,  the 
labour  might  be  easily  performed  ;  but,  if 
men  of  enlarged  minds,  competent  to  the 
consideration  of  impoitant  subjects  were 
in  question,  such  gentlemen  mu>t  not  be 
treated  as  mere  labourers:  they  must  have 
time  for  thought  and  reflection. 
Mr.  Kose  and  Lord  Teigiimouth  also  spoke : 
Division :  for  motion,  100.   Against  it,  182. 
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POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 

Panorama  OJice,  JuUf  eg,  ISl6u 

"The  end  of  the  world!   my  dear  *ir, 

think  of  that:  the  end  of  the  world  !"  How 

can  you  be  so  pressing  to  get  a  few  pa  try 

guineas  more.wheu  you  are  perfectly  swa re 

that  a  few  days  hence,  nay,  even  to-morrow, 

perhaps,  may  catl  you  to  pass  nccounts  of 

a    very    different    kind  I      What    studies 

speculating  on  the  welfare  of  nations,  whea 

the   worhf  itse  f   on    which    they    rc*<k, 

touches   on  its  termination  >     Those  who 

took  on  themselves  to  make  this  prophecy 

were  noviicsor  bunglers,  at  the  business. 

Wlnt  simis  hid  they  dete*  ted  of  theei.dof 

the  world  ?  Wer*  ministers  grown  bonr>t? 

—or  patriots  wiser    Had  the  sex    covered 

up  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms  '     Mor«-c»rrf 

what      Miser    h*d    forborne     his    usury? 

x%h:it    Chunhnnu    his    ambition  >    wbit 

•v.li-Churchumi   his  ensures  *     No     u> 

United  Kingdom  present  nol- the  smallest 

si^n  of  the  close  of  that   se rie*   of  evruK 

whuh  Ins  hitherto  char  uteris  I  the  \n- 

sent  period,  the  KuUe   Yug  of  the  humaa 

race 

It  is  not  then  our  happiness  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  congratulate  our  reat^n 
on  their  entrance  into  a  new  me*t  d 
things:  a  scene  in  which  deception  is  un- 
known, equally  willi  violence;  from  wfei  b 
covptouMiess  is  banished  equally  withwJLf; 
where  arrogance  no  longer  treads hnu^b'.irf 
on  humility,  nor  mere  wealth  affect*  a  »'»• 
tiuction  to  which  it  is  not  entitled;  nor  lb* 
insolence  of  office,,  overbears  the  just  nsht 
of  the  oppressed,  nor  the  ties  of  blood  irf 
broken,  at  the  command  of  mere  cipirf, 
nor  the  sanctions  of  religion  violated  merely 
as  a  demonstration  of  wit  ;u»d  spirit 

We  have  not  given  the  first  \>Uce  in  I 
Periscope,  to  the  Suh!ime  Porte  fur  a  losg 
while  past,  and  yet  the  Sublime  Pur**1  ■ 
ns  well  iulitled,  in  its  own  opinion,  to  the 
first  place,  as  auy  of  the  DjuHrs*  or  Heirs 
which  affects  to  claim  it.  Those  who  >re 
able  to  penetrate  the  secret  design  with 
which  this  place  is,  assigned  to  this  £*• 
ntfttan  power,  at  this  lime,  will  easily  bt> 
lieve  that  reasons  exist  for  this  order,  whs;h 
can  at  present -be  only  glanced  at.  VW 
may  venture,, however,  to  ciis»»  lose  so  mu«i 
as  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  of  tw 
question  having  been  move«i  at  the  Pano- 
ramic bosu-d,  in  which  of  the  Awt'c  eii*a 
might  his  Sublime  Highness  find  the  filled 
accommodations,  and  thegreatot  ror»»e- 
uieuces  as  a  metropolis  ?  Prussa  his  Lea 
roenijsnedj  A  leppo ;— but  our  AporaLuoc 
friends  insist  ou  Jerusalem^-tben  foiled 
of  course  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and  .*fw 
the  battle  of  Megiddo,  ptace  the  end  of  tirf 
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world  if  you  picas?.  5*o  then,  it  seems, 
that  there  are  tune  hopes  that  the  world 
•will  have  an  eudt«r~either  now,  or  then. 
We.  are  mistaken,  if  some  of these  previous 
events  are  not  in  contemplation  ;  hut,  we 
clfrivc  our  opinion  rdher  from  the  spots  in 
the  flwiu,  thnn  from  those  in  the  siJ  ii9  which 
bnve  Utely  no  much  eugiged  astronomers. 
JLet  the  reader  look  ou  the  gradu*!  tret  ping 
f Of  ward  of  Russi  j,  in  the  re?ir  of  tl»e  Turk- 
ish dominions  ou  the  side  of  Cauca*us,  in 
Asia,  with  the  access  of  the  British  Naval 
power  from  the  west,  by  Malta,  a  in  J  the 
Ionian  Islands,  »p.«rt  of  Oreecc),  and  direct 
this  hint  to  his  own  inferences. 

The  Sublime  Porte  is  at  this  moment 
placed  in  little  other  than  a  posi'iou  o. 
obedience  to  the  Infidel  Powers;  all  of 
whom  luve  exclaimed  against  the  tote  cru- 
e!He»  o»  ihe  Turks  iu  the  African  cities  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Now,  if  the  Divan 
punishes  these  barbarians,  it  loses  its  hold 
ou  their  fsiintirism  and  prejudices ;  and  if 
it  refuses,  and  al'ows  the  Christian  powers 
to  punish  them,  this  opposition  to  their  will, 
wi'l  have  its  consequences  and  those  con- 
sequences will  involve  the  honour  of  the 
green  standard,  with  the  power  arid  predo- 
minance of  the  true  believers.  Britain,  too, 
h*s  her  share  in  this  -.  a  formidable  squad- 
ron has  s»iled  under  Lord  Exmouth,  to 
chastise  Algiers ; — may  it  prove  happ*  and 
forruuate!  as  we  know  it  will  be  valiant. 
But  those  who  think  the  matter  will  end 
there,  have  a  different  *iew  of  the  lourlgu- 
rations  of  the  political  heavens  from  our- 
selves. 

The  petty  states  of  Italy  have  affected  to 
put  themselves  into  a  hustle  on  this 
occasion  :  they  fit  out  vessels  of  war  !  they 
produce  a  race  of  heroes!  They  rule  the 
waves!  Why  did  they  not  resist  French 
Tyranny  ?  Whvdid  Nelson  and  Trowhridgp 
hate  them?  Where  were  their  hearts  rind 
honour,  then  ?  and  if :hc\  have  got  either 
sin*  e,  where  did  they  pick  it  up  * 

If  we  may  judge  by  a  few  symptomatic 
Articles  in  the  Fretivh  papers,  the  French 
nation  retains  a  most  unworthy  jealousv  o ' 
English  prowess.  We  go  so  far  »s  to  say, 
that  should  the  English  expedition  against 
Algiers  fail,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
mauv  in  France,  who  will  covertly  or 
openly  rejoice  in  the  failure;  and  shou'd  it 
succeed  completely,  there  will  be  devised 
a  great  variety  of  re.isous  for  its  su^ceaa, 

8 erfectly    independent — aye,  fierfectly  in- 
ependeut  of  British  skill  and  bravery. 
France  has  indeed  enough  fci  do  to  mind 
her  own  affairs  at  present.     We  have  in- 
telligence from  several  sedate  Frenchmen, 
ts  well  as  from  our  established  agents,  that 


there  reigns  throughout  that  country,  espe> 
cmily  in  the  commercial  towns,  a  kind  of 
sullen  vacation  of  business*  no  active  and 
vigorous  life;  no  movements  so  brisk!  so 
iu  cess. Hit!  so  expressive !  The  prodigious 
riches,  en  numeraire,  brought  ii.ro  Fraucc 
by  the  victorious  Napoleon,  exhibit  no 
powerful  or  surprising  traces;  abttiug  the 
demand  for  frippery  and  nonsense,  though 
the  people  do  live— there  euds  their  pros- 
perity. 

That  the  Continent,  generally, should  bo 
itr  the  same  enfeebled  condition  can  sur- 
prize nobody.  Such  is  the  fHct.  The  com* 
sequences  of  its  late  punishment  for  tha 
friendly  reception  o>  French  principles  ara 
not  yet  terminated:  nor  will  they  be,  in* 
stuitly.  The  scourge  penetrated  to  tha 
bone:  the  smart  is  vet  felt;  though  tha 
wound  may  be  healed,  or  kept  from  further 
festering.  There  are  many  old  connections 
to  be  renewed;  many  adjustments  of  old 
concerns — we  have  heard  of  some.  Wo 
may  go  further;  and  say,  we  have  heard  it 
queried  among  very  intelligent  people, 
whether  the  tide  against  our  Country  has 
not  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  ere  long,  resume  its  flow  in 
our  favour  r  If  the  Public  Funds  might  be 
taken  as  authority,  this  query  may  be 
answered  sati»f;K'tori)y.  English  Stock, 
3  per  Cent,  at  64.  i>  better  than  French 
Stock,  5  per  Ceut.  at  58. 

The  real  state  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
this  moment  is  not  easily  comprehended. 
That  a  few  years  ago  certain  classes  of  our 
countrymen, — say,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers, for  instance,  were  starving,  is  well 
known  :  but,  »t  that  time,  the  iron  works, 
and  branches  dependent  ou  them,  were 
prosperous.  Now,  the  cotton  trade  em- 
ploys all  Imuds,  aud  the  iron  works  dis- 
charge (heir's.  What  proportion  does  the 
number  of  each  bear  to  that  of  the  nation 
;*t  large,  and  to  each  other,  respectively  r 
Supposing  a  hundred  thousand  cotton  men 
to  have  been  dying  of  want  formerly,  what 
difference  does  it  make  to  the  nation, 
as  a  nation,  if  the  same  number  of  iron 
men  are  dying  of  want,  now  ?  We  merely 
hint  this,  iu  proof  that  the  real  concerns  of 
the  nation,  whi-  h  must  always  be  takes 
ou  a  general  and  enlarged  sesle,  are  not 
to  be  eompre  hetided  -Ha  glance.  ■  * 

They  demand  much  information*  aud 
consideration. 

For  the  same  reason  we  disapprove  of 
compjriug  our  Financial  difficulties—  mf 
for  the  la»f  quarter;  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  iu  a  jear  unusually  productive: 
the  average  of  three  years  is  the  shortest 
that  should  be  taken  ou  large  calculations* 
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nor  should  any  inferences  be  fired  as  to 
fhtnre  probabilities,  without  well  weigh- 
ing the  incidental  particulars  which  may 
contribuieto  render  any  given  time,  more, 
or  less  productive  th^n  anolhcr  given  time. 
In  short,  the  state  of  the  world,  as  we  have 
rei>eatedly  explained,  is  that  of  Poverty, 
and  exhaustion,  generally":  now,  how  a 
commercial  country,  dealing  with  poor 
customers,  should  it*elf  become  rich — 
weiuing,  in  the  precious  metals,  is  not 
easily  conceived.  In  the  menn  while,  that 
the  precious  metals  do  come  iii  from  some- 
where is  cleajyor  Gold  woukJ  rise  in  price, 
not  fall. 

, We.  incline  so  far  to  a  current  opinion, 
ea^toeiit  rr.it  that  our  henc»t  countrymen 
who  have  votes,  will  keep  Ibemselve*  dis- 
engaged from  ail  advei.turers,  men  of  un- 
known talents,  and  other  influence  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  aud  unbiassed  good  Of 
the  country. 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Lloyd's  Co  fee  Houtr<  Jul*,  *;>,  1816. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  trade  into  two 
parts;  external,  which  is  comment*;  and 
internal,  which  is  property  trade.  It  is. 
also,  divisible  in  another  'maimer,  as  to  tin 
quantity  delivered,  and  as  to  the  price  ai 
which  the  articles  respectively  are  soV 
That  is  considered  as  a  falling  market, 
which  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  price 
•lower  than  what  afford*  a  ratt*protit  to  rn< 
teller,  whatever  l>e  the  quantify  kold.  Ami 
yet,  if  this  qtututity  were  pawed  through 
the  Custom  ilouae,  the  export  trade,  ot 
commerce  of  the  country  won td  appear  t< 
be  flourishing,  while,  in  reality,  the  sellet 
was  gtiuiug  noOtmg  bv  his  transaction 
On. the  other  hand,. if  the  commodity  sold 
were  delivered  at  a  high  profit,  the'quau 
tity.ou  the  public  records,  might  appear 
scanty,  perhaps  trivtol;,  while  the  seUer, 
with  bis  workmen,  reusbtered  themselves 
«s  driving  a  prosperous  trade. 

The  value  of  goods  beiug  changed,  by 
the  merchant- exporting,  and  to  the  mer- 
chant importing,  whatever  duties  are 
chacged.o*/  valorem,  foHcw  thi*  change ;  so 
that  if  the  value  lie  increased,  the  duty  in- 
creases with  it;  if  the  value  lie  diminished, 
the  duty,  is  diminished,  also.  This  varia 
atioi)  1ms  repeatedly  appeared  in  our  p^ges; 
and  we  luva  had  occasion  to  state  the  real 
tradeof  this  country,  at  an  amount,  very 
differf  ut  from  it* nominal  or  apparent  value. 
The  i»4ihw  of  peace  has- certniuly  niade  vast 
changes  in  the  value  of  almost  every  com- 
that  pass,  through  the  merchant's 


The  removal  of  taxes,  has  %lso,  to- a  cer- 
tain degree,  lowered  the  mone>  prite  or 
many  articles  of  home  manufacture ;  and  it 
follows,  as  a  mere  matter  of  common  pru- 
dence, th.it  the  public  hoping  to  purchase 
those  very  articles  at  a  rate  lower  (mi* i/a»- 
thc  tax)  a  short  time  hence,  will  not  pur- 
chase fhem  now,  at  a  dearer  rate,  (b\  tl*e 
amount  of  the  tax  >.  Who, will  brew  beer 
with  the  weiahtof  sixteen  shiiliugsduty  oa 
the  ma  i,  wlieu  a  few  days'  patience  witf 
relieve  him  from  that  dots  and  he  sates 
sixteen  shillings  on  every  hushe*  of  matt 
he  uses?  And  the  s-tme  cnlcuhtiug  spirit 
finds  occasion  to  exert  itself  in  almost  etery* 
thing  that  is  bought  or  sold.' 

The  revn'&ion  of  prices,  or  the  new  csti* 
mate  of  property, net  asioned  by  the  c  hanige-; 
from  war  to  peace,  extends  throughout  po*- 
rj  anions  of  every  kind  ;  aud  so  far  as  the 
nominal  value  of  these  had  been  enhauced 
by  the  war,  and  by  circumstances  aiistti£ 
out  of  the  war,  so  far  it  is  highly  proper, 
•nd  even  necessary  that  the  prices  of  su<  h 
•  rtictes  fihoidd  decline.  For,  supposing 
that  every  thing  in  Hritiin  continued  at  the 
late  high  pri'-ra,  whnt  hone*  count  we  en- 
tcrtaiu  of  meeting  competitors  m  foreign 
markets?  If  foreign  markets  could  pro* 
dure  the  same  kinds  of  goods,  at  a  lower 
rite,  how  should  we  expect  to  retain  the 
markets,  continuing  to  charge,  the  higher 
r«re  ?  Our  countrymen  have  had  warning 
onnugh  from  us,  lliat  l)ie  excellence  of 
their  goods  is  their  only  srcuriU. 

Now,  the  prices  of  a'l  commodities  can- 
not, in  a  short  space  of  time,  find  that  level 
^t  whu  h  it  may  honcstlv  he  ho|*ed  they 
will  arrive;  beiause,  the  sto<  k  on  hand, 
'hough  made  at  the  highest  price,  will  not 
tempt  purchasers  at  th»t  high  price i  it  aiH 
not  be  consumed  at  that  price ;  and  what 
!o*s  attends  it  mm»t  I**  averaged  into  the 
proceeds  of  several  years,  at  least.  Tbia 
fatls  heavy  on  dealers  who  have*  congrato* 
lated  themaetyes  on  hating,  acquired  ex* 
tensive  storks  of  foreign  articles  during  the 
war:  now  peace  is  come, other  dealer iro* 
porting  article*  of  equal  quality  at  much 
'ens  cost,  cau  afford  to  undersell,  and  actu- 
ally do  undersell,  the  former  adventurers, 
to  the  great  prolongation  of  the  list  of 
Whereunx,  in  the  Gazette. 

This  acts  also  in  its  way,  on  the  public 
income;  for  those  who  have  formerly  paid 
the  high  pri«  es,  will  pay  no  more  if  they 
can  help  it ;  till  the^  have  sold  off  what 
continues  to  over  stock  them ;  and  thost 
who  now  import,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
take  all  advantages;  and  continue  their 
goods  under  bond,  and  the  kings  locks, 
|  to  the  latest  moment,    allowed  by  law. 
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books;  and  to  a  certain  degree  must  have 

«ftpt*d  the  returns  at  the  Custom  house.  \  f  he  tame*  sentiment  pervades  all'raak* 
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The  change  of  property  Is  felt  by  all ;  nor 
witl  the  markets  uecome  brisk  tiil  they 
become  sertted;  nor  will  'they  '  become 
setied,-  till  consumer*  can  cal<  ntate  their, 
iu-coiuings  and  out -goings,,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  and  b>  that  certainty  are.  ena- 
bled to  make  them  meet,  if  not  to  lap 
over. 

It  ia  not  m  our  own  country  only,  that 
tnia  |>rudenre  prevails.  The  Continent 
has  been  impoveished, .  ia  impoverished, 
and  wiil  cot.tinue  impoverished  for  some 
time  to  coii»e.  The  honest  part  of  the 
coovmuuity  «oufessc*it  can  buy,  hot  it  can- 
not pay:  the'  knavish  part  boys,  promises, 
and  performs  nothing.  1  he  Continent 
cannot  send  us  what  it  has  not  pot— .*.  e. 
l4otiey.  The  (  outiueutul  dealers  ure  to 
their  very  utiriost  all  sellers  •,  but  no  buy. 
ers:  of  course,  Ihey  endeavour  to  delher 
their  commodities  at  the  best  price  they 
can  get ;  but,  we  have  known  <oiitinetit.il 
articles  worth  sixlccn  or  twenty  guinea*, 
two' years  ago,  sold  for  four,  within  a  few 
weeks  past.  It  wan  known  a! to,  that 
others  were  sent  here  at  per-adventure; 
such  were  the  struts  of  the  rontineotal* 
to  raise  money,  no  douhf,  other  cities  he- 
aide  Lon<toii  witnessed  the  same  manmnvret. 

Gold,  however,  cornea  into  this  coun- 
try in  greater  quantities  than  it  goes  out ; 
lor  ft  has  gradually  sunk  from  its  former 
high  price  to  £$  \<J«  being  only  Is.  lfd. 
above-its  proper  level.  Those  w  ho  are  iu 
the  seiret,  foresee  .another  fall;  nor  do 
they  consider  it  as  incredibier  that  it 
ahooM  sink  below  the  Bank  and  Mint 
price,  (u  fact,  as  what  we  receive  from 
Africa,  &c.  (exclusive  of  the  Continent) 
.now  remains  With  us,  instead  of  being  ex- 
ported, the  accumulation  wilf  gradually 
be  frit  in  the  market,  and  the  holders  wiil 
readily  pait  with  it,  before  the  price  sinks 
lower;  which  is  the  certain  way  to  effect 
that  sinking.'  Thin  may  staud  as  an  in- 
atuuee  of  imported  commodities:  now  what 
is  the  fate  of  those  who  have  monopolized 
gold  r  Is  tlieir  wealth  improved  or  deteri- 
orated, by  the  change  of  alfnirs  r 

The  delivery  of  Sugars  from  the  ware- 
houses continues  exceedingly  extensive. 
This  is  another  of  those  articles  which  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  peace.  The  ships 
uo  longer  sail  in  fleets,  those  first  ready 
having  waited  for  i  Onvoy j  and  those  last 
read)  being  as  early  at  market,  as  the  ear- 
liest. The  ships  now  run  to  market  as  soon 
as  possible;  the  consequence  is,  a  kind  of 
novelty  m  the  business,  w  hit  h  the  trade  are 
hardly  yet  prepared  to  meet.  Suppose  these 
sugars  to  be,  as  many  of  them  really  are,  an- 
nounced for  sale  on  their  arrival,  at 
whatever  bt  the  current  price,  the  couse* 
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queoce  is  a  kind  of  uncertainty  introduced 
yers,  who  are  not  yet  out  of 
contemplating  the  approach 


amoug  the  buyers,  who  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  habit  of 
of  a  licet. 

The  prices  hare  given  way  Is.  to  $a» 
the  holders  have  met  the  bayert ;  and  the 
buyers  have  met  the  holders.  This  haa 
mm  h  accelerated  business,  and  last  week 
has  had  a  fair  share  of  activity.  The  de- 
mand for  foreign  sugars  has  long  been 
greatly  reduced :  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  what 
it  once  w  as.  II  is  true,  however,  that  ser- 
vers! large  holders  have  withdrawn  ail 
their  sugars  from  market :  time  may  af- 
ford them  a  more  favourable  moment:  on 
the  other  hand,  arrivals  may  take  place 
daily  and  hourly.  The  pressure  for  money 
is  great  in  the  mercantile  world;  aud 
prompt  pay  meat  is  worth  more  than  time. 

Conga  has  revised  io  demand,  and 
somewhat  risen  in  price.— But  there  ia 
announced  an  exten>iye  sale  at  the  India 
(louse,  which  renders  all  report  on  the- 
state  of  the  market  nugatory.  In  fact,  it  h> 
extremely  difficult  to  say  what  the  price 
ready  is  Generally  speaking,  it  is  low; 
yet  certainly  higher  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  public  sales  are  more 
lively,  so  far  as  affects-  British  coffee;  but, 
Dutch  coffee  is  in  very  languid  demand*' 
The  late  supplies  from  Uemerary  aud  Ber* 
bice,  were  but  indifferently'  approved  of  $  * 
they,  too,  however,  have  somewhat  felt 
the  general  Revival. 

Cotton  has  continued  in  steady  <!e* 
mand.  The  foreign  fabrics  still,  find  it 
cheaper  to  purchase  British  twist,  and"  to 
work  it  into  cloth,  thau  to  spin  for  them* 
selves.  They  therefore  contribute  essea* 
tially  towards  keeping  the  miffs  in  activi- 
ty. The  finished  goo<is  in  the-  mean 
while  are  delivered  for  home  consumption, 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  Liverpool  reports  a  ' 
brisk  demand,  for  the  Manchester  peop'ef 
and  about  6,500  .bags,  sold  for  last  week. ' 
There  items  to  be  some  cause  to  fear  lest 
ignorant  workmen  should  interfere  inju- 
riously iu  this  trade  :  they  ought  to  remetn* 
ber  the  proverb  M  grasp  all,  lose  all.* 

Provisions  excite  more    attention    at 
market.     Prime  beef  aud  pork  are  on  tho 
advance.     Butter  arriving  from  Ireland— 
or  rather  on  its  passage,  is  offered  at  a  low 
rate,  for  lately  the  supply   has  been  very' 
extensive.    Bacon,  at  this  time  of  the  year* 
is  in  considerable  request,  aud  the  consump-  - 
tion  is  great,  daily.    The  prime  qualities/ 
however,  are  not  abundant,  but  the  msj* 
part  at  present  is  ordinary. 

Hbmp,  Flax,  Tallow,  and  other  Rus- 
sian commodities  are  heavy.  The  British 
Navy  is  not  what  it  was;  the  consumption 
of  uaaaj  stores  generally,  is  therfiseo  nV 
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mi  ted,  and  the  prices  are  lower  according 
to  the  power  of  the  houses  they  are  con 
netfed  with  to  prolong  their  holdings. 

.Spices  "have  lately  received  considerable 
«  commissions;  but  at  prices  which  conic 
not  possibly  tie  complied  with.  The  buveo 
supposing  the  market  to  be  glutted,  drain 
to  purchase  almost  every  article  at  an  ex- 
cessively low  rate.  The  holders,  however, 
continue  firm,  ond  it  is  probable  will  an- 
swer theii  purpose.  The  Company's  spices 
are  most  in  request,  which  is  a  favourable 
token  for  that  body,  which  seems  now  to 
be  making  up  for  time  lost.  In  general, 
the  public  sales  have  not  lately  been  with- 
out spirit. 

Tobacco  has  been  commissioned  under 
the  same  error  as  spices-, — the  prices  fixed 
hare  been  ao  low,  the  orders  cannot  be 
executed.     The  holders  continue  firm. 

The  prices  of  Oils  are  advnnciug:  the 
tickets  of  that  lottery,  not  being  wt  drawn: 
ih  plain  language,  the  success  of  the  Fi*h 
erie'  being  at  present  unknown.  The 
holders,  therefore,  ask  an  additional  twenty 
thiilingt  on  speculation. 

Rum,  Brandy,  and  Hollands  are  in  a 
heavy  state  at  the  market ;  a  small  depres- 
sion in  the  price  forces  off  parcels;  but 
these  form  uo  criterion.  Government  has 
contracted  for  7,000  gallons;  but  what  ia 
that,  where  Government  used  to  want 
S00,000,  or  300,000? 

The  average  prices  of  Corn  are 
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Wheat 
Barley 
Beans 


74s.  Od. 
?9    0 
34     4 


Rye 

Oats  . 
Peas. 


40s. 
39 

83 


4d: 
3 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
.  Essfx.  - —  A  greater  bulk  was  never 
seen  upon  the  earth  than  at  this  time; 
every  species  of  the  growing  crops  is  of 
such  prodigious  length.  The  wheats  anil 
oats  are  not  so  much  beat  down  by  the 
heavy  rains  as  the  barleys.  Beans  have 
suffered  much  from  the  strong  winds.  All 
the  early  mo«n  clover  and  grass  are  en 
tirely  spoiled,  by  the  long  succession  of 
^hewers.  Turnips  on  the  light  soils  plant 
well,  but  the  lands  not  so  congenial  to  that 
root,  are  mostly  yet  unsown.  Agricultu- 
rists in  general,  have  of  late,  been  quite 
at  a  loss  how  to  employ  their  labourers,  in 
consequence  of  the  wet  weather  Hop*  are 
liltely  to  be -a  large  crop.  The  wool  trade 
very  dull.  None  of  the  staplers  of  that 
,commodifv  will  buy,  only  at  very  low 
prices..  Cattle  fairs  iu  this  county  are  be 
come  very  .rifling  for.  want  of  briskness  in 
business,  and  this  inevitably  must  be  the 
ca%e  til)  the  flurries*  feet,  better  stocked 
with  money. 


VanArvpt*  and  Crrf'Hratea  in  fhe  order  if 
tko  r  dalei,  w  th  the  Afto  *iet. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPER'EDfD,  April  )$. 

Call  J.  of  Newport,  Me  of  W«ght,  brewer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Dawson  A    of  Bath,  wheel  chair  maker.   Srf. 

Ne'hersole,  E*<ex-s'ircer,  Strand 
Deb.'ll  J.  of  Plymouth,  grocer.    Sob.  Syk?« aiil 

Co.  N  *w  Inn. 
Evans  B  J.  now.  or  la»e  of  Hindon,  Wil »,  i*. 

cer.     Set.  PepKin,  Dean  Mree*.  Soh». 
Gould  W.  of'  Sh»  ffi-ld,  York,  cutler.    Sob.  TtU 

*on  a nrl  Co.  Co1eman~strcer 
Hole  R.  of  B«»w,   Devon,  srrge  maker    ftfe 

,  Collet  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 
Jenninj>>  B.  of  Bristol,  carpenter.    Sab.  b«- 

bert  anil  Co  Graf**  Inn-touare.. 
Jones  Jane,  of  K-  ley,  Wellington,  .Salop,  r> 

cer.       Sot.    Bi^g,    Southampton  -batt&oft 

Chancerr-lane. 
K^haw  W  of  Halifax,  York,  merchant  Ml 

■F.xley  and  Co.  FurriivaP*  Inn. 
Lead'-r  T.  of  Port  Dunda«.  near  G'a<po»,  rae* 

chant.  Sol*.  Kligraveand  Co.  SywondMr.a. 
Oliver  J.  of  Sutton  St.  Mary,  Lincoln,  mtUe* 

Sal*.  Lor  Iceland  Co.  Gray"*-*  Inn. 
Rushfonh  W.  of  Groerlanrt,  Halifax,  wttJIfl 

manufacturer.  Sol:  Wigt*-<*worth,Gra?Maa, 
Salter   J.    of   Dartmouth,  Devon.  Viok^eUeb 

Sol   Price,  New-aquar**,  LineolitMnn. 
Srenhen^on  A.,  of  Camden-streei,  Tfneooc% 

Northumberland,     master     mariner.     Siit 

Mor»on  and  Co  Gray  V  Inn-square. 
WiHhms  N.   of  Neptune-<ireet,  Rotherbi^, 

Surrey,  sail  maker.    Sot.  Paterson,  Cop'toS- 

court. 
Wor'hy  R.  of  Exeter,  woollen  manofrcttre. 

Sots.  'Collet  and  Co.  Charx  Ty-lane. 

CERTIFICATES,    MwiT> 

H.  Huntriss,  .of  Liverpool,  merchant.  !• 
Ha'haway,  late  of  Birmingham,  liquor  mrr 
chant  J.  Page,  of  Redbon  rn  Burr.  HerH 
farmer.  R.  R.  Scarra  t,  of  Canncxk,  Safari, 
inn  keeper.  A.  Anderson,  of  Phtlpft'-^ 
merchant.  A  Barnetr,of  Bcoad .t'ree«,BI«>«K- 
bury,  Middlesex,  gla*s  merchant.  T-  Hies  ■ 
the  Abbey-f»>regate,  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  raJ'et 
J.  Hill,  of  Brisol,  grocer,  fe.  Dnwdin$,  «* 
Molksham,  Wilts,  clo'Mer.  J.  T?nd  P,  rf 
Birmingham,  plater.  J.  Barlow  and  J  Gt-j vu 
of  Sheffield,  iron  founder*.  H.  D  aid,  « 
Greek-street,  Middl^ex,  coach  maker  Ei 
Haiden,  of  Ha*1e-end,  F.s<ex,  horse  dealer.  J 
Musgrore,  of  Swallow -street,  jeweller. 

BANKRUPTCIES   SUPERSEDED,  Apnin. 

Smethurst  J.  and  J.  Whumore,  of  Manchester, 
merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ami  son  S.   of  Castle-street,    Leiceste^cr* 

onal  merchant.     SoL    Sutcliffe,  Ear1-><n*!| 

Blackfriars. 
Bramc  T.  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  herring  mo 

chant.     Sot.  Bos  welt,  Austin- friars. 
Col  well  V.  C.  of  Great  Russet-Street,  hnen  <** 

per.  Sots  Swee*  and  0>.  Ba<icghaH-s!r<*'. 
Dry  J    of  High  Ercall.    Salop,    tailor,     &*. 

Baxter  and  Co..  Furni*ar$  Inn. 
Demain  Sarah,  of.  Wakefield,  York,  tniU.ner. 

Sol.  Beaver,  Wak.-ncld. 
Da»ies  J.   and  W     Taylor,    of   OxforJ-<uee; 

Hnen  drapers.    fS6l.  Newton,   Great  Sbj# 

lane,  Carey-street. 
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Goudy  T.  of  ClefflentVlane,  Lombard-street, 

tailor      Sol.  Allen,  New  Inn. 
Gqold  W.  of  Risca,  Monmouth,  farmer.    Sols. 

King  and  Co    Bedford-row. 
Johnson  C.  «f  Lever-bank,    Lancaster,   calico 

printer     SoL*.  M'lneandCo.  Temple. 
Bandwdl  L.  of  Bristol,  merchant,     sols   Poole 

and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square. 
SIcillecorn  G.  of  rhe  Adam  and  Eve  Tavern, 

Saint  Paneras,    Middlesex,  victualler.      Sot 
"Hayw.ird/Took's-court. 
Thorpe  J.  of  Bridge-foot,  Lon d on -b ridge,  fru  t- 

er»T.      Soh.  Keurdon  and  Co.  Corbel-court, 

Grarecb  nrch-strfot. 
Thomas  H.  W  qf  Kingston  upon  Thames,  linen 

draper     Sols.     Walker  and  Co.  0;d  Jewry 
Toilet  W.  of  Plymouth  Dock,  grocer.     Sol*. 

Darke  and  Co.  rrinces-street,  Bedford- row.. 
Tow  nicy  K.  S.  of  Pope's-lvad-alley,  Lom'nard- 

strect,  victualler.     Sol.  Stevens,  Sion  College 

Garden,  Ald.Tmanbury. 

certificates,  Way  11. 
%  J.  Cooke,  of  Lower  Book  street*  tirosvenor- 
M)uare,  Middlesex,  uphols'er  r.  S.  Tent,  of 
Yeovil,  Somerset,  mUler  W  W.  Melwin,  of 
ft.gh  Wycombe,  Buckingham,  malts»er.  R. 
$av<>n,  of  Manchester,  gnicer.  J.  Jones,  o/ 
Denbigh,  saddler.  J.  Bur  on  and  S.  Burton,  of 
Lt»'le  Goggi'shall,  Essex,  horsed  :aWs.  E.  Le 
Cappetain,  of  Gray's  Inn  lane,  Middlesex,  vic- 
tualler. W.  Harris  of  To^ness,  Devun,  mer- 
c»r  T.  Por  erj  la»e  of  Birmingham,  and  of 
Walworth,  Surrey,  merchant.  R.  White,  of 
Qu'*~n-s»ree',  London,  wine  merchant.  T. 
6u*cJifTe,  of  Lad  lane,  London,  and  J  Broad- 
bent,  t.f  Halifax,  York,  cjlico  manufacturers. 
T.  Smith,  late  of  Upper  Beit^nhall,  Worcester, 
b«t»*»r  factor.  J  Smith,  of Vere-streei,  Clare- 
market,  Middlesex,  'ripeman.  R-  S'ockley, 
la'*»  of  Hanlev,  but  now  of  Ive^ey  Bank, 
Stiffnrd,  innkeeper.  J.J.  Smih,  late  of  Can- 
Dou-sTreet,  London,  winj  merchant.  W.  J. 
Pitrse,  of  John- street,  Kent-  r»ad,  Surrev,  vic- 
tualler.' F.  T.  Huswell,  of  Peckham,  Surrey, 
dealer  ^ 

BANKRUPTCIES    EN  LARGED,  jiptil  23. 

Bmg"s*  G.  fate  of  Upper  Baker-street,  Mary-le, 

bone,  hawker. 
Hammond  H.  of  Carter-eon r».  Red  Cross-street, 

Borough-market,  carpenrer. 
bankrupts. 
Beach  H.  of  M»»!combe  Regis,  Dorset,  mercer. 
.  S»L\  Pooie.ind  C'>-  Gray's  Inn  square. 
Bland   W.  of  Scarborough,  York,  factor.    Sol 

josser,  BartlcttVbnildingv 
Blackmore  E.  <»f  Carol ine--tnet,  Bedford-»qnare- 
4  tailor.    Sol   Plut»,  New  Bos  well-court. 
Bat<*  J.  late  of  Aston  .Tunc ion-wharf,  Aston, 

Warwick,    but.    now  of  Perry-bar,   S  afford, 

corn  dealer..   Sol.  Thomas,  Hind-court,  Fleet- 
street  y 
.Dyer  W.  of  North   L^aeh,  Gloucester,  grocer. 

So/*.  Edmund   and  Co   Chaneerv-lane,. 
Dav(  y  T.  of  S    P"ter,  Worcester,  builder.    Sol. 

Piatt,  New  Bo-well-court. 
Da^i«  J.    of  Shoreditch,    linen  draper       Sol. 

Ji»n<$,  Size  lane. 
FiTton  R  of  Har*shead,  York,  woollen  cord  ma* 

nufac'urer.    So/   Evans.  Hat  ton  Garden. 
Goodvear  J.    oi    Hood  Grange,   York,  farmer. 

.Vo/#.  Morton  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square, 
flalttead  J  of  W heeler's- wharf,  St.  Catharine's, 

sail   maker.      Sot.    Paterson,   Copt  hall-court, 
-   Throgmorton-street. 
Ke>bin  J  late  of  Bread-street,  London,  but  now 

of  Liverpool,  merchant,  .  Sob.  Keartey  Bod 

Co.  BUhopsgate-street  Within. 


Pope  G.  now  or  late  of  Aston  Ttrrold,  Berks, 

firmer.    Sols.  Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Phillips  E.  of  Bristol,  grocer.    Sob.  Poole  and 

Co.  Gray's  Inn  square    . 
Tolson  J.   late  of  Lnghouse,  Halifax,   grocer* 

<nl  Battye,  Chanc  ry-lane. 
Wilson  R.  late  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  and  Stent, 

S»afford,    merchant.      Sols.    Leigh   and   Co. 

N  *w  Bridge  street. 
Ward  R.   of   Becc'.es,  Suffolk,  grocer.      Soh+ 

Dsbary  and  Co.  Gate-sr.  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 
certificates,  .Way  1 4    • 

W.  Snell,  late  of  Upper  North-row,  Fark- 
lane,  Middlesex,  coal  dealer  B.  Dolau,  lit* 
of  the  Strand,  Middlesex,  cheesemonger.  R. 
Jones,  of  Newport,  Monmouth, merchan*.  .J. 
Brown,  of  G  aoiford,  Br.ggs,  Lincoln,  mercer. 
W.  J.  Reynold-,  of  George-street,  Tower-hill, 
Middlesex,  ship  broker.  H.  M.  CJewley,  of 
Charlotte  Terrace,  BlackfriarVroad,  Surrey, 
linen  draper.  H.  L.  Holland,  of  St.  James  s- 
ulace,  Hampstead-road,  Middlesex,  carpenter. 
M.  Phipp,  of  LiMle  Tower-street,  London, 
dealer.  G.  M.  S- evens,  of  Old  Nichol-s  reet. 
Bethnal-green,  silk  dyer.  J.  Ewbank,  late  of 
the  Old  Change,  and  now. of  Paternos'er-rOw; 
London,  warehouseman  W.  Newton,  of  Can* 
non-sireet-road,  Middlesex,  timber  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  April  27. 

Gasket  T.  of| St.  Helen's,  Lancaster, corn  dealee. 
Hotchkin   W.  L.   of   Lutterworth,    Leicester, 

grocer.  , 
Pianock  W.  W.  V.  and  S  Maunder,  of  Mew* 
'  bury,  Berks,  booksellers. 
Williams  E.  of  Church -Street,  Hackney,  hard. 
wareman. 

BANKRUPTS,  .  f  • 

Air  R.  of  Botolpn-lsnc,  London,  merchant  Sot* 
Sherwood,  Canterbury-square,  Southward. 

Austin  W.  J.  of  Princes-street,  Coventry- 
street,  linen  draper.  Sols.  Willis  and  Co. 
Warnford-court,  Throgmorton-street. 

Bawle  C.  late  of  Clifton,  Gloucester,  builder. 
Sol*.  Price  and  Co  Lincoln'*  Inn. 

Barton  R.  of  Rickman^  worth,  Hert fort),  plum- 
ber. Sot  Pritchard,  B-11-r.rd,  Doctor! 
Commons. 

Be w ley  J.  late  of  Kinzsland-road,  Middlesex, 
and  of  Newgate-market,  London,  salesman. 
Sol   Yardley,  Hoxton->quare  , 

Chamberlain  W.  of  Wa* ling-street,  hosier, 
*ols.  Holt  and  Co.  Threadnf^edle-st reet.  . 

Elliot  J  late  of  H*jes,  Middlesex,  maltster. 
Sol.  Watson,  Clifford's  Inn. 

Forrester  W.  and  J  Kerr,  of  Crown-court. 
Broad-street,  merchants.     Sols  Gregson  and 

.  Co.  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-street. 

Fincham  B  sen  W.  Ftncham,and  B  Fincham, 
jun  of  Epping.  Essttx,  bankers.  Solt.  Young 
and  Co  Sr.  Mildred  «-cou.t. 

Fidler  J.  of  Bn«den,  Chester,  cotton  manufactu*. 
rer.     Sol.  Edge,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Ferris  J.  of  Pool:-,  Dorset,  watch  maker.  Sol, 
Crofr,  Chancerv-lane. 

Green  T-  late  of  Upper  Areley,  Stafford,  farmer. 
Sol.  Rich,  Inner  Tetnple.lane. 

Green  O.  J.  of  bath,. Somerset,  wine  merchant. 
Sol.  Woodhouse,  King's  Bench-walk,  Tem- 
ple. 

Levien  N.  of  Mablcdon-place,  Burton  Crescent, 
exchange  broker. ,  Sol.  Poole,  AdamVcourt, 
Old  Broad-street. 

Ma/ifredi  S.  J.  T.  Luff,  and  H.  Henshall,  of 
Wheeler-strc$t,.NflrtjmFateatef  MiAile»ex» 
silk  dyers.  Sol.  M«ntriou,  King's  Arms-yard, 
Cttemaa-ftrett. 
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Focock  J.nrnr«rUtc»fSWm#nton,Routhamp- 

too,  £vmer.    6YxV  Aldridgearw*  Co.  Lincoln's 

ion. 
Parson  W  of  Atilebufgh,  Norfolk,  grocer.    &/. 

Mitchell,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 
Fenn  W.  of  Kid'derminster,  carpet  manufacturer. 

Sol.  Alexander,  Carey-street. 
Robin*  H.  J.  of  Bristol,  druggist.  Sofc.  Lambert 

and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square. 
Raw  Jin  son  S.  late  of  Harrow-road,  Padding  ton, 

coal   meacfaant.     Sol.  Popkin,  Dean-street, 

Soho. 
•lee  J. inn.  of  Brighthelrastone,  Sussex,  wine 

merchant.    Sol.  Molt,  Gray's  lnn-ptace> 
Spiers  J.  jun.   of  Birmingham,  hosier.   Sols 

Long  and  Co.  Graves  Inn. 
Webber  J.  of  Sampford  Peverel,  Devon,  tanner. 

«•&.  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  Row. 
WeJeh  G.  late  of  Oporto,  Portugal,  but  now  of 

Liverpool,  Lancaster,  merchant.    Sols.  Atkin- 

•onapdCo.  Chancery-lane4 

ctiTiriCATis,  May  18 

K.  Hodge,  of  St.  Erth,  Cornwall,  shopkeeper. 

f.  Sassum,  of  Fin«bury-p)ace,  Middlesex,  tailor. 
Btnney,  late  of  Charles  street,  Horselydown, 
Surrey,  baker.  S.  Ring,  of  Bristol,  glass  seller. 
J.  Sheath,  of- Aston,  near  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, gun  maker.  W.  Nesbitt,  of  North  street, 
Cuy  Road,  Middlesex,  Tunhridge  ware  manu- 
bcturer.  J.  Poynton  and  T.  Poynton,  of  Brook 
ttreei,  Holbom,  Middlesex,  and  of  Sheffield, 
York,  hardwaremen.  J.  Lush  and  W.  Lush, 
late  of  High  Holbom,  Middlesex,  distillers.  A. 
G.  Milne,  of  Mitre  court,  Feochurch  street, 
merchant.  G.  Richards,  of  the  Strand,  Mid- 
dlesex, furrier  J.  Pearse,  of  Aldersgate-street, 
oommisifon  agent. 

■AfttirtfFTl,  JprilM. 
Aoaell  A.  C.  ef  Carshalton,  Surry,  paper  maker. 
80L  Hick,  Pinder1*  Hall,  Broad-street. 


▲dlinton  J.  of  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  working 
finories. 


jeweHer.    Sols.  Evitt  and  Co,  Haydoti  square, 


Bellis  B.   of  Nantwicli,  woollen  draper.     Sol. 

Hilditch,  Gray's  Inn-lane-road. 
Buffery  S.  of  St ra*  ford  upon  Avon,  dealer  and 

chapman.    Ms.  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford 

Butler  T.  of  Blackfriars-road,  Surrey,  colour- 
man     BoL  Wtlks/Finsbury- place. 
Branscomb  W.  jun.  of  Plymouth,  tanner.    Sol. 

Young.  Charlotte  Raw,  Mansion  House. 
Candlin  J.of  iheMlnories,  London,  slop  seller. 

Sols.  Whit  combe  and  Co.  Serjeant's  Inn. 
Cropland  W.  of  Dewsbory,  York,  clothier.    Soi. 

Evans,  Hatton  Garden. 
Cox  J.  of  Wivellscombe,  Somerset,  clothier. 

Sols,  Bleasdale  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Crowley  T.  of  Kingston   upon  Hull,  grocer. 

Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 
-  J>.  Ap  T.  Young  and  W.  W.  Abbot,  of  Water 

lane,  Fleet  street,  carpenters.    Sols.  Amory 

and  Go.  Lot hb dry. 
Evans  V.  of  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  gro- 
cer.   Sols.  Cardales  and  Co.  Gray's  Inn. 
Evershed   W.   of  Tooley-street,    Southwark, 

pastre  cook.     Sol.   Putt.  Newcastle  court, 

College-hill. 
Frost  J  of  Brt nkley ,  Cambridge,  maltster.    Sol. 

Dixon,  Staple  Inn. 
Gooding  J.   of  Lensham,  Kent,  taylor.     Sol. 

Webb,  St.  Thomas  street,  Southwark. 
1  Gibson  J.  of  Manchester,  calico  dealer.    Sols. 

Court  een  and  Co.  Walbrook. 
Herbert  T.  of  New  Burlington-street,  apothe- 

•yy.    fiW.Maltby,Charlotierstraett?ottlaiid- 


Hoi  will  T.  of  Kine  Elms,  carpenter.      Sot. 

Dykes,  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom. 
How  el  Is  H.  of  Mill-bank.  St.  Piter,  Carmarthen, 

tanner.    Sols   Bleasdale  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Johnson  N^  S.and  H.  of  Manchester,  manufaev, 

turers.    Sols.  Milne  and  Co,  Temple. 
Kay  J.   of    Knowlwoon,   Lancashire,    cottose 

«pinner.    Sols.  Courteen  and  Co.  Walbrook. 
Marques  C.  D.  of  Queen-Street,  merchants  SaiiK 

Swain  and  Co.  Frederick Vplace,  Old  Jewrv. 
Ma<on  J .  of  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  dyer.    &ot. 

Ellir,  Chancery-lane 
Ollerenshaw  S.  ot  AUiton  under  line,  hat  1 

facturer.    Sols.  Milne  and  Co  Temple. 
Phillips  P.  of  Bevis-marks  St.  Mary  Axe, 

chant.    Soft.  Annesley  and  Co.  Angel  court, 

Throgmorton  street. 
Peet  J.  and  T.  of  Harwich,  Lancashire,  ealie* 

rtrhvers.    Sal*   Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Reeve  W.  of  Bracklev,  Northamptonshire,  Tie*  " 

tualler.    Sols.  Fi*her  and  Co.  Go  ugh  square. 
Sicklen  H.  of  Godalming,  Surrey,  botcher.  Sot. 

Chippendale,  Crane  cour»,  Fleet  street. 
Taylor  J.  of  Sand  street,  Birmingham,  grace*. 

Sol.  Chilton,  Chancer?  lane. 
Taylor  W.  of  Nantwicfc,  currier.     SoL    Hif- 

ditch,  Sidmouth  st.  Gray's  Inn  lane  Road. 
Wood  W.    of    Hanley,   Stafford,    victualler. 

Sols.  P.  ice  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Walker  G.   of  Ashborne,   Derbyshire.      Sor. 

Barber,  Chancery  lane.  ' 

CERTIFICATES,  Majf  21' 

W.  Garth,  of  Ball  Grove,  near  Colne,  eettom, 
spinner  W.  Holt,  of  Marsden,  cotton  » pinner  J 
G.  Anthony,  of  Hereford,  cordwaioer.  L.  Crwenj 
of  Manchester,  corn  dealer.  C  Stevens,  c# 
Bellericay,  baker.  J.  Barrow,  of  Dravton  1^ 
Hales,  milliner.  W.  Smith,  of  Horton,  merw  "r 
chant.  C.  Lewis,  of  High  Hftlborn,Jtoy  makers 
J.  Pigram,of  Henham, shopkeeper.  T.Bingley, 
of  Tavistock  street,  linen  draper.-  J.  Wat  kins, 
of  Ctnpel  st  rcet ,  May  Fair,  tea  dealer.  J%  De#** 
win,  of  Wapping-wall,  taylor.  .  * 

BANKRUPTCY/  SUPERSEDED,   May  A. 

Osbaldeston  J.  of  Milk  street,  Cheapside,  Man- 
chester warehouseman.  * 

RAH  ERUPTS. 

Allen  W.  of  South  Milford,  York,  corn  dealt*. 

Sol.  Max  on,  Clement's  Inn. 
Butler  Price  J.  of  Bit  stone,  Wolverhampton*   - 

Stafford,  grocer.     Sols.  Price  and  Co,  Lin- 

coin's  Inn 
Brown  I.  jun.  of  Rodbo rough,  W.  C.  Brown, 

of  8toneheu«e,  and  J.  Morse,  of  DownfieJd£ 

Gloucester,  clothiers.    Sols.  Vizard  and  Co» 

Lincoln's  Inn  fields 
Beale  J.  of  Newport,  Monmouth,  innkeeper.    . 

Sols.  Trice  and  Co.  Old  Building's,  Lincolu"! 

Inn. 
Bamber  J.  of  Liverpool,  master  mariner.    Sola.     - 

Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  Row. 
BogenL.J   of  SheoterVhiM,  Kent,  merchant. 

Sols   Holt  and  Co.  Threadneedle  streets   * 
Bird  J.  jun.  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  corn  fact  Of. 

Sol   Hicks,  Gray's  Inn  square. 
Beckett  R.  of  Westbury  under  the  Plain,  Wilts, 

innholder.     Sols.  Whitcombe  and  Co.  Son 

jeantV  Inn. 
Craven  E.  and  J.  Hajgas,  of  EHar  Carr,  York, 

cotton  spinners.    Soli.  Willis  and  Co.  Warn- 

rbrd  court. 
Cuibusb   J.   late  of  Aylesford,  Kent,  barfef   - 

builder,  tnd  of  Wardour  street,  oUman.  6or 

Murray,  Sun  court,  Cornhlll, 
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Crawley  J.   of  Crimscot  street,  Bermondsey, 

8urrey.-  slcia  salesman.      Sol.   Humphreys, 

Tokeuhouse  yard. 
Fawcitt  J.  of  Wakefield,  York,  carpenter.    Sol. 

Lake,  Dowgatehill,  London. 
GUlinoa  W.    of  H«lme,  Manchester,  cotton 

spinner.     Sols.   Duckworth  and  Co.   Man- 
chester. 
Goujon  S.  of  Newgate  st reef,  London,  straw  hat 

manufacturer.     Sol.   Pnipps",  Weaver's -hall, 

Basinghall  street. 
Martin  C.  of  the  Three  Cocks  Inn,  Aberf  Innvev, 

Brecon,  innkeeper.    Sol.  Watson,  CliffordS 

hm. 
MacCamUy  P.  of  Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols. 

Anuonand  Co.  Liveipool. 
Stokes  J.  i>f  Epping,  Essex,  victualler.     Sol. 

Jone%  Sue  lane,  Bucklersbury. 
Scott  W.  of  Pall  Mall,  tailor.    Sols.  Ross  and 

Co.  New  Boswell  court. 
Toser  J.    of  Alderm-»n's-walk,    Bishopsgate- 

street,  and  W.   G.  Brown,  of  Stonehouse, 

Gloucester,  merchants.    Sols.  Hurd  and  Co. 

King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple.       ' 
Tucker  J.. otherwise  J.  G.  P.  Tucker,  late  of 

Canada,  in  Nor  h  America,  and  of   Lin s ted 

Cottage,  Kent,  merchant.     Sol.    Earashaw, 

Red  Cross-street,  Cripplegatc. 
TrosslerG.  of  Fashion  street,  Brick  lane,  silk 

printer.  Sol.  Eylas,  Castle-*t.  Houndsditch. 
Wardle  R.  of  the  K  in  g'* -road,  Pimlico,  Middle- 

sex,  builder.    Sol.  Willshen,  Salisbury  -street, 

Strand. 
Wells  T.'  of  Gedney  Dike,  Lincoln,  miller. 

Sols.  Lodingtonand  Co.  Secondaries  Office, 

Temple. 
Worrall  W.   of  Liverpool,  merchant.      Sols. 

Blackstock   and   Co.    King's   Bench  Walk, 

Temple. 
Weakley  R.  of  Plymouth  Dock,  tavern  keeper. 

Sol.  Makmson;  Middle  Temple. 

..CERTIFICATES,  May  95. 

WrLsws,  late  of  El  lint  ham,  Norfolk,  horn 
slealer.  W.  Williams,  of  Hereford,  baker.  T. 
H.  Alcock,  of  Newport, .  Salop,,  tanner.  A. 
Stephenson, of  Boston,  Lincoln,  linen  draper. 
D.  Edmunds,  of  Madeley,  Salop,  printer,  J. 
Belcher,  of  Lamb's  Conduit  streetj  Middlesex, 
merchant.    J.  u.  GhuieilLof  Cock  lane,  Smith- 


F  leers  t  reet,  London,  carpet  manufacturer.  H. 
Lowe,  of -Macclesfield,  Chester,  hat  manufac- 
turer. W.  H igf  s,  late  of  Bell  Yard,  Fish  st reet 
hill,  but  now  of  Leman  street,  GoodmaVs-field*, 
Middlesex,  fast  manufacturer.  R.  T.  Ford,  j  un. 
•f  Cross,  Somerset,  innkeeper.  R.  Morgan,  of 
£ilstoo,  Stafford,  japanner.  G.  Hamilton,  late 
*f  Wormwood  street,  London,  merchant. 

BAMKtorTCT  SUPERSEDED,  May  7. 

Jackson  J.  of  Ilkeston,  Derby,  cope  make* , 

OAK  ERUPTS. 

Bewley  J.  late  of  Kfngsland  road,  Middlesex, 

and   of  Newgate  market,  salesman.      Sol. 
%  Yardley,  H  ox  too  square. 
-Beer-WC  of  Bristol,  pork  butcher,    felt.  Oaz 

and  Co.  Doughty  street.  " 
Brown  R.    of   Kelfield,  York,  farmer.     Sol. 

Bkkelock,  Serjeant's  Inn. 
Baglchole  W.  of  Mark  lane,  corn  factor.    Sol. 

Hamerton,  Great  St.  Helen's,  London, 
thanter  R.  of  Cbulmle'rgh,  Deton,  linen  draper. 

Jtf.  Naxsej^  Fmtp  court,  Jtmple. 


Elwell  T.  of  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  dealer  m 

lime.    Sol.  Nicholls,  Gray's  Inn  square. 
Foot  J.  of  Southampton,  w  iue  merchant.    Sefs  - 

Richardson  and  Co.  New  Ino. 
Falkner  F.  now  or  late  of  Marlow,  Hereford. 

farmer.    Sol.  Highmorc,  Scot's  yard,  Canno^ 

street. 
Francis  P.  late  of  Crown  court*   Broad  street,* 

merchant.     Sol.  Brumel),  Church  Passage, 

Guildhall. 
Gilpin  J.   of  Syresham,  Northampton.      SoL 

Thomas,  Hind  court.  Fleet  street. 
Heyworth  J.  late  of  Tavistock  street,  Bedford 

square,  jeweller.    Sol.  Poole,  Adam's  court, 

Old  Broad. st  reet. 
Harrison  J.  of  Manchester,  plumber  and  glasler, 

Sols.   Hurd   and  Co.  King's   Beach  Walk,' 

Temple. 
Hooper   T.   of  Lower  Guiting,    Gloucester, 

maltster  and  baker.   -Sols.  Edmunds  and  Csv 

Chancery  lane. 
Hill  C.  W.  of  Bristol,  carver  and  gilder.    Sols,. 

Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Lewis  W.  of  DudmoMon  Lodge,  Quatt,  Salop, 

miller.    Sol   Biggs,  Southampton  buildings, 

Chancery  lane. 
Lewis  J.    of  Bristol,   woollen   draper.     •Sols. 

Bourdillon  and  Co.  Little  Friday  street. 
Lawrence  B.  R.  late  of  Great  Surrey  •  street. 

Christen urch,  but  now  of  Gloucester  street,* 

Hackney-field*,  pawnbroker.    Sol.  Reynold*, 

Castle  street.  Falcon  square. 
Pearson  R.  of  Bilsron.  Siafford,  grocer.    Sols. 

Stephenson  and  Co.  North  Place,  Gray's  Ind- 
ia ne. 
Peat  J.  and  J.  Mandall,  Of  Bedford  street,  Gov 

vent  Garden,    silk  mercers.      Sol.    Pkippa, 

Weaver's  Hall,  BasinjhaU  aireeu 
Pailthorpe  H.  S.  otherwise  S.Baruett,  of  Livesw  < 

pool,  milliner  and  dress  maker..  Sols.  Clarke 

and  Co.  Chancery  lane.  #  <  4 

Price  D    late  of  Oxford-street,  Tioen  draper. 

SoL  James.  Buckl-irsbury. 
Parks  T.  of  Battle,  Sussex,  tailor.    Sols.  Greg-    * 

son  and  Co.  Th rogmorton-strcet. 
Rogers  W.  of  Stow  on  the  Wold,  Gloucester, 

dealer  and  chapman.     Sols*  Leigh  and  Co, 

New  Bridge-street. 
Stanbrough  w.  formerly  pf  Woking*  Sorter^    • 

mealmau.    Sol,  Stok.es,  Golden-squar*. 
Wharton  W.  J.  of  Loughborough, -Leicester^ 

money  scrivener.     &/#.,  Blcasdale  and   Co. 

New  Jun. 

certificates,  May  3S. 

W.  Garrard,  late  of  Laxfield,  Suffolk)  grocer/ 
but  now  of  South  Mims,  Middlesex,  fermcr. 
T.  Henshaw,  of  Mincing-lane,  Lqndon,  wuiao. 
broker.  W.  Howden,  of  Cannon-street,  Lon-»- 
don,  insurance  broker.  J.  Taylor,  of  Notting- 
ham, cotton  spinner.  W.  B.  Stuart^  late  of  S.u 
Ives,  Huntingdon,  fellmonger.  G.  Harri*onw 
late  of  Whitcorab-street,  Clnrring  Crossr  Mid- 
dlesex, brewer.  J.  Woolfenden  and  E.  Wool- 
fenden,  of  Manchester,  hatters.  R.  Raphaeld.  * 
of  the  Strand ;  Middlesex,  tailor.  J  Start  in,  or 
Birmingham,  wine  merchant.  J.  Jeffs,  of  Bui* 
ford,  Oxford,  saddler.  W.  Bradley,  of  Keau'iug, 
Berks,  woollen  .draper.  J.  Stevens,  of  AUc 
church-lane,  London,  merchant.  C.  M.  Han- 
nington,  of  Hansard- place,  Black  friars-road,  > 
Surrey.  B.  Thomas,  late  of  Newport,  Moik 
mouth,  tallow  chandler.  J.  Tristram,  of  Bil-  r 
ston,  Stafford,  coal  mester.  A.  Benjamin,  of 
Hoxton-square,  Middlesex,  merchant  J.  Da- 
vidson, iate  of  Bccrstreai,  TowcwWO«V  ^**** 
4qu9  ■mrefcaat. 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Ju/j  CO,  1*16. 


£.  *.  d.  £.  #.  rf. 

American  pot-ash,  per  cwt.  3  15  0  to  4  10  0 

Ditto        pearl .3    0  0  3  00 

Manila  '  , 10  0  0  0  0 

Braady,Cogniac,6on<i.gal.  0    4  3  0  4  4 

Cam  phi  re,  refined  ..   lb.  0     5  0  0  6  2 

Dittu  unrefined  ..  cwt.12  10  0  14  0  0 

Cochineal,  g<rb.  bond.  lb.  0    3  10  0  4  4 

Ditto,  East-India  ....  0    5  0  0  &  6 

Coffee,  fiuc  bond cwt.  4     8  0  4  16  0 

Ditto  ordinary  2  16  0  3  0  0 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam,  lb.  0    2  1  0  0  0 

Ditto   .        Jamaica  ..000  000 

Ditto           Smyrna  ..016  018 

Ditto           East-ludia   0     14  0  0  0 

Currants, Zaut cwt..  0     0  0  0  0  0 

'  Elephants' Te<th .23    0  0  30  0  0 

■ Scrivetloe*    24    0  0  33  0  0 

Flax,  Riga .ton  60    0  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh   ..  46    0  0  0  0  0 

Galls,  Turkey cwt.    0    0  0  0  10  0 

Geneva,  Hull  6on*tgat.    0    2  8  0  2  10 

'     Ditto,  English 0  13  0  0  0  0 

Gum  Arabic, Turkey, cwt.  0    0  0  12  0  0 

Hemp,  Riga, ton  43    0  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh   . .   40    0  0  42  0  0 

Indigo,  Caracca*  . .   lb.    0    0  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Eaut-India 0    9  0  0  10  0 

Iron  British  bars  ..  ton     11     0  0  12  0  0 

DittoSwedishc.c.N.D.  21  10  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  S»ed.  2nd  sort  12     0  0  12  10  0 

Lead  iu  pigs.. ....   ton  10    0  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  red ton  22    0  0  0  0  0 

Lead  white ton  35    0  0  0  0  0 

Logwood  chips  ....  ton  14     0  0  15  0  0 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,cut.    4  10  0  5  5  0 

Mahogany   ft.     0     1  2  0  1  10 

Oil,  Lucca. .24  gal  jar  13  10  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Florence,} chest   2     0  0  0  0  0 

Ditto  whale 28     0  0  30  0  0 

Ditto  spermaceti  .ton  48     0  0  0  0  0 

Pitch,  Stock  holm.,  cwt.    0  16  0  0  0  0 

Raisins,    bloom cwt.     4  15  0  5  10  0 

Riee,    Carolina  bond  ..220  000 
Rum,  Jamaica  frond  gal.    0    3 

Ditto  Leeward  laland  0  2 
Saltpetre,  East- India,  cwt.  2  19 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  9 
S.Ik,  raw,  . .  Ditto  . .  112 
Tallow,  Russia,  white        0     0 

Ditto -,  yellow    2     0 

Tar,  Stockholm    ..bar.     9  19 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.    6    9 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.  *  0    0 

Ditto  Virginia 0     I 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    7  10 

Whale  fins  (Green!  )  ton    70  0 

Wine : 

Red    Port,  &o*d  pipe  . .  40    0  0.  56  0 

Ditto  Lisbon 45    0  0  55  0 

Ditto  Madeira 50    0  0  63,   0 

Ditto  Vidonia    ........      0     0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Calcavella 0    0  0  0  0 

Ditto  Sherry. ......  butt  30    0  0  55  0 

MttoCbret 36    •  0  69  9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


3  10 
2    6 


010$ 

1   1 

10    0 
0     0 


Fire-qtfoe  Short.  *c  JtJm  *, 

Canals.       £.    *.     jr.  , 

Chesterfield     .  * . .  Di  v.  6/ 100 -1 

Croydou ,      4—   —  — 

Coventry    Div.  441....      780     0  0 

Elle.<merc  and  Chester (  D  4l)    76    0 

Grand  Junction  ...(Div.  81)..  120 —— _ 

Grand  Surry    55—    — — 

Hudder  field 10 

Kenuett  and  Avon..  Div.  15s    11  —   —  — 

Lancaster Div.  II 10  10 

Lfedo  and  Liverpool  (Div. 81.)  2£0  — 

Old  Union..... '.Div. 4/ 00 

Oxford Div'. 311      ...  466— 

Shropshire Div.  41....     78  — 

Stratford     26  10 

Stroudwater  232—   — — 

Swansea  ....Div.  luf. 175— 

Thames  and  Medway 12  —    —  — 

Trent  and  M<»i  sc  y . .  Div.  601.  1200 , 

Warwick  &  Birming.  Div.  HI.  250  — 

Worcester  and  Birmingham . .     23  —   —  — 

Wey  and  Aruu 100  —   —  — 

Dockt. 

Eastlndia Div  71...   137 -»   — - 

London    Div.  51 ?**—    —  -» 

West  India Div.  0< 147 

Roads. 

Commercial 80  —    —  — 

Dover  Street 30  —    —  - 

Righgate  Archway  501.  sh. . .      0 

Insurance  Companies. 

Atlas  50  5pd 2    1.  — - 

Eagle 60  5pd 1  12    •  - 

Globe     lOOpd 105 

Hope 5pd 2    2 

Imperial    600  50pd.  ..      46  —    —  - 

London  Ship lfc  —   —  — 

Royal  Exchange 235  —  236- 

Albion £60  pd.    30 

Birmingham  Fire ..  *  •  160  —   —  — 

County    16 

Rock 2    6 

Birmingham  Life  ..  lOOl.pd  ..  76  —    —  — 

Wa^er  Works. 
Kent     100  pd    (Div.  21.)...:     30  10   - - 

Eastlxjndon  lOOpd.  Div.21.    64 

Grand  Junction 27  —    K  — 

Manchester  and  Salford    ....     25  —   —  — 
Portsmouth  &  F  riiogton ....     20  —   —  - 

Ditto  (New)  38 

Bridges.  • 

Strand  1001.  sh.  all pd.(EMsct)     16 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  (Disci.)       2    —   —  - 
Ditto  New  ....Prem 2    — ■ 

Literary  Institutions. 

Loadon,  75  gs.  41  —  — - 

Russel 17—  Mr 

Surry  30  gs 10  10  —  — 

Mines. 

Beeralstone  ...   36J0pd 3,16  — — 

Butspill lOpoT 6*  — - 

English  Copper  Company  DJto.    6. 10  —  *• 

Miscellaneous. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company      Par  —  •* 

Drury-lane  Theatre . . . .  ga 80  —  —  — 

Auction  Mart 16  —  — -* 

Lou. .fSoar  Cemp,   ,,.,.,.«,      110  *■*? 
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Jnteftl 
22 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
2t 
28 

*? 

30 
July    I 

2 
3 
4 
3 
6 

* 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 


3S 

oojjb 
59 
57 
60 
56 
55 
60 
54 
52 
55 
55 
05 
59 
56 
56 
54 
55 
62 
61 
57 
58 
57 
52 
55 
59 
57 
56 
59 
57 
56 
62 


~      'X 


'7*  |  56 


64  !  55 
66  J  54 
66  j  55 
«3  j  56 

66  55 

67  I  56 
55 
59 
56 


66 

66 

65 

66  i  55 

62  ;  57 


60  f  62 

74,  66 


Dryness 

by  Leslie** 

Bafomet. 

66  Fair 
63  Fair 
54  Suowry 
50  Cloudy 
66  Fair    N 
O  Kain 
$2  Cloudy 
4H  Fair 
54   Fair 
,_.  50  Fair 
,80|5Q  Fair 
,75 ,6  >   Fair 
,75i«6   Fair 
y65j56  Stormy 
,7"j6.'>   Fur 
,71  p9  Fair 
,&)  .16  Showry 
,60  J-#f>  M  ir  i.y 
,5*2  48  S  owry 
,54  [40  Sbowry- 


30,00 

,«1 

29,85 
,86 
,92 
,70 
,69 

30,04 
,05 

29,85 


HS  Showry 

40  Sh.iurj 

54  Slowry 

45  Sbowry 

0  Rain 

0  £aiu 

0  Raiu 

47  Fair 

0  Kain 


,61 
,78 
,*>o 
,82 
,65 
,60 
»34 
,35 
,45 
t70  i59  F»U* 


I 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 


At  15a.  9d.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Falmouth. 

At    I5f.   Yarmouth,     Hull,    and    Newcastle 

At  20*.  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Newry, 
Rrintol,  Chester,  and  Liverpool. 

At  15*    to  llq.  France. 

At  15*  9d.  to  20#  Gottenburgh.  Home 

At. Iff.  Madeira,  ret.  Home  2  o*. 

At  3lf>*    East-India,  Comp.  ship*. 

At  1 J  to  Hg*.  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Lisbon.  Opor- 
to;  Homer  gt. 

At  35s.  Leeward  Islands. 

At  2\g$.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.  Home  the 
same. 

At  1 1  to  ty*.  Western  Isles.  Home  2  at. 

At  2g*  Jamaica.  Home  2J  to  3  g*. 

At  2  gt.  Brazils.  Home,  the  same. 

At  7*7*.  East- Indies,  oui  and  home. 

At  2.gr*.  Malta,  Sicily,  &c 

At  2|  to  3  gs.    Honduras, 

At  1$  to  21^.  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

At 20s  St.Petersourgb,  Riga,. Ac.  Stockholm, 
Home. 

At00^#.  Souther*  Whale  Fisavy    »at  and 


LONDON  MARKETS* 


PRICE  OF  BRtAD. 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  ftlb.  6oz.....4s.  3d. 

The  Half   ditto     dhto    8    II 2    3 

The  Quar.  ditto      ditto    4     5*  . 
T»ie  x  do     ditto      dilfo     2     2j  , 

POTATOES, 
Kidney......  5    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  3  10  0 

Champion's  ..4     0  0  |  Apple 4  10  9 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


lo   of 


MEAT. 

Smitkfield,  per  ttone  of  86.  to  sink  the  Ojfal. 


Beef 

mot. 

veal 

pork 

lanv 

1816. 

t.  d. 

s.  d. 

V  d. 

9     d. 

t.  4. 

July       5   . 

.  5    2 

5    6 

6    0 

5     6 

7    6 

12   . 

.   5    8 

5     9 

6     0 

5    0(7    0 

10    . 

.   5     2 

5     6 

6     0 

5    6|T     C 

26  . 

.5454 

6    0    5    6| i    o 

SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  102l 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 120s 

l^onves,  fine .'. . .  121a 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  II  bs 110s 


July  20. 


CO'! TON  TWIST. 
Mule  1st  quality.  No      40   3s.    2d. 

No.   120    8a.     9d. 

2d  quality,  No      40    2s.  lOd. 

Discount— 12^  per  cent. 


COALS,  del  reied  at  13*.  per  chaid.  advance 


Sunderland. 

June   28.    . .   35s  6d  to  40  6 

July      5.   .-  36s  Od       42  9 

12.  ..  36s  Od       39  3 

19.  . .  34s  6d      38  6 


Newca-tle. 
35s  3d  to  45  • 
36s  Od       47  3. 
35s  3d       46  9 
34s  Od       46  * 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  2 Id 
Dressing  Hides  ..  I8d 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  19d 
Flat  Ordinary    ..   18d 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

45(b.  per  do*    23 
Ditto  50  to  70..  56f 
Seals,  Large. . , 


Soap;  yellow,  86s. ;  mottled  94s.;  cord   102a 
Candle*  ;  per  doz.  12s.  6d.  ;  moulds  13s.  Od* 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  us, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
H'jmh.  us.  24 
Altona  us.  2  j 
Paris,  Id. d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz, 


Course  of 

34* 

40.6 

40*0 

12-8 

36-10 

36  11 

25-80 

26-0 

34 


Exchange. 
Palermo,  peroz.  1144. 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland, 


Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 
,  2  per  cent. 


47 

43J 

16-9* 

39 

5f 

69 

14 

14* 


HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smith  field. 


July  4 

11 

.  J8 

23 


Hay 

.  t.  d, 

5    6    0 

5  10    0 

6  16    0 
3  1*    9 


Straw. 
.  t.  d. 
2  5  0 
2  10  0 
2  15  0 
»lt    0 


Clorer. 
.   #.    sJ. 

6  10  0 
6  10  0 
•  13    9 
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to  22nd  .iu'  . 


/tf/5i/  FUNDS, 


13 
14 

I  , 
ft 

81 


-  *     s 


3  .3 


73 

79 

79  , 


B 

^  c 

I 

gk 

it 

c  1 

|1 

:   = 

X'  b 

Vm 

v  .5 

B*i 

«_ 

I03f 

103* 

— 

10.11 

— 

un:: 

to;  -i 

— 

103} 

Id34 

961 

H 

I03| 

7SJ 

ICkCi,    103 

FRByci?  row) 

Fro»  J«a«  21,  b  j 
Jv/j  18        | 


percent .' )52    — 

Id  6  per  cent.  . . .  •  _ 

pit  Ijmntt  per  cent.    81 J  — 

>uisiana  %  per  cent, 

19k  Share* 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


IN   LONDON. 
28.    July  It 


By  J.  M.  Richardson*  23.  Cornhifi, 
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WATIONAL  and  PARLIAMENTARY- 

Jlotf  ct*, 

PROSPECTIVE  and  RETROSPECTIVE. 
(BRITISH  *  FORE^QN J 

REPORT 

FROM 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

ON   TUB 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  LOWER  ORDERS 

IN  THE  METROPOLIS; 

With  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee. 

Ordered  by  the  Houee  qfCwttmone  te  U  printed, 
June,  l8to\ 


It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proportion 
the  means  to  the  end.     Even  the  Divi- 
nity,   himself,    displays    his    ailribut< 
with  this  reserve  ;  for,  in  no  in*tuner 
has  waste  of  power  been  detected  in  the 
operations  of  his  hands.     To  make  the 
world,  demanded  a  creative  power,  ri«*t 
less  than  that  which  really  was  exerted  : 
to  support  the  world,  continues  to  de- 
mand a  power,— acting,  indeed,  by  se- 
cond causes,  yet,  nevertheless,  a  power 
appropriate    and    peculiar    to     Deity. 
And,  when    the    greatest    reformation 
of  the  principal  inhabitant  of  the  world 
was  to  be  ensured,  the  interposition   of 
Deity  was    necessary    to   prepare    the 
machine,  to  give  impulse,  to  the  other 
wise  inert  mass,  aod  to  produce  those 
effects  at  which  rational  beings  should 
admire.     This,  indeed,  was  the  differ- 
ence*:—when  the  globe  was  commanded 
'  to  revolve,  brute  matter  was  actuated  by 
.    Vol.  IV..  Jto.  34.  Lit.  fun.  #.  S.  Sept.  1. 


the  impulse  that  attended  the  command ; 
but,  when  man  was  called  to  reforma- 
tion, rational  power  was  employed  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  effect  desired  on 
a  rational  agent,  and  the  progress  of 
obedience  was  gradual,  because  it  waa 
eminently  the  result  of  conviction ;  it  was 
partial,  for  ail  to  whom  it  was  addres- 
sed were  not  compliant  ;  and  it  was 
imperfect,  for  "im  per  lection  is  the  lot 
of  frail  humanity,  even  when  most 
desirous  of  that  conformity  to  the  moral 
Image  of  God,  which  U  its  distinction, 
its  happiness,  and  its  glory. 

Many  Religions  have  been  propagated 
in   the   world,  but  their  services  wera 
constantly    addressed    to    the    senses  ;, 
their  interior  dogmata    were  revealed 
to  few,  and  only  the  initiated  were  in* 
st  rue  ted  in  their  mysteries.      Whatever 
they  possessed  of  Truth  was  concealed 
from    the    populace  ;    aa  r  the    deposit 
was  faithfully   kept ;— for    woe    to   the 
individual  who  dared  divulge  a  word  ! 
'  >alhs  of  secrecy,  the  most  fearful,  begaa 
the  initiation,  which  closed  with  denuncia- 
tion^ of  vengeance  the  most  horrible,  on 
whoever  so  much  as  hinted  at  sights  or 
sounds,  saer*  d  to  him  and  his  fellows. 
The  world  *t  large  could  be  nothing  tha 
I  better  for  silence  so  impenetrable  ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  the  initiated    themselves 
differed    in  nothing  practically,    from 
he     mass    of    their     contemporaries* 
They  were   neither  improved  iu  their 
manners,  nor  in  their  sentiments  ;  they 
effected  no  distinction  from  their  fellow 
citizens,  as  might  have  been  expected 
trora  those  who  had  "  beheld  the  G<»ds  ;'• 
those  who  had  trod  th«  sacred  recesses 
of  the  temples,  consecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  descended  deities ;  those 
ft  1 
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who  had  been  transported  into  exjtasiesr 
of  delight  by  the  contemplation  of  celes- 
tial splendour,  and  had  thrilled  with 
horror  at  the  woes  and  anguish,  the 
echoed  of  which  reverberated  with  in- 
cessant impulse  through  their  ears  and, 
their  souls  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wards. The  individual  was  never  the 
better  for  his  participation  ;  the  world 
was  never  the  better :  it  corrected  no 
▼ice ;  it  proposed  no  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  the  moral  system  among 
mankind  ;  it  aft'eclrd  not  the  heart  ; — 
and,  as  to  the  conscience,  that)  it  should 
appear,  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  different  system  was  necessary  to 
effect  the  real  refer niafinn  of  an  indivi- 
dual; ami  by  converting  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual from  the  ♦  rror  of  ibeir  ways,  fr»r 
accomplishing,  at  length,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  public.  It  is  to  the  elory 
of  Christianity  that  its  beneficial  conse- 
quences were  soon  developed  among:  its 
professors  ;  and  the  more  flagrant  evils 
at  that  time  tolerated,  and  even  protected 
by  public  opinion,  and  demanded  by 
public  clamour,  were  seen  in  their  true 
forms,  and  by  little  and  little,  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  life. 

Th»*  first  of  these  evils  was,  the  slate 
of  Slavery;  for  though  that  state  was 
Hot  aH  at  once  prohibited,  yet  it  was 
discouraged  ;  And  though  the  Clirls- 
tians  couW  not  accomplish  the  freedom 
of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  staves  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, yet  they  had  private  sub- 
scriptions among  themselves,  that  is  to 
Say,  among  their  churches,  for  the  re- 
demption from  slavery  of  those  whose 
purchase  was  within  their  power,  and 
was  justified  by  circumstances.  Igna- 
tius, then  going  to  his  martyrdom 
(A.  D.  107)  writes  to  Potycarp,  bishop 
,ef  Smyrna, — "Let  dot  the  men  and 
maidservants  [slaves]  be  puffed  up ; 
but  rather  let  them  be  the  more  sub- 
ject to  the  glory  of  God  ;  that  they 
may  obtain  from  Him  a  better  liberty. 
Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  free  at  the 
public  cost,*9 

Some,  then,  were  set  free  at  the  pub- 
lic cost ; — but,  the  Church  directed  its 
bounty,  at  its  own  pleasure,  according 
to  its  judgment. 

We  read  of  no  such  freedom-restoring 
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associations  among  the  Heathen.  They 
occasionally  devoted  their  slaves  to  their 
temples ;  but  this,  so  far  from  termi- 
nating the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  ri- 
vetted  his  chains  the  closer,  and  ren- 
dered his  state  absolutely  hopeless. 
Death  alone  could  set  him  free.  The 
bloody  struggles  of  gladiators,  dying  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  a  sight 
enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  the  noblest 
rank,  (destined  to  the  same  fate  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  luxury  improved  oo 
the  ravi»hit:g  spectacle)  were  first  exe- 
crated hy  Christian  let  lings,  and  at 
length  were  prohibited  by  Christian 
Emperors.  The  vengeance  of  war,  the 
practice  of  suicide,  the  exposure  of  in- 
fattts,  the  death-dooms  of  the  unoffend- 
ing, were  gradually  suppressed.  A  bet- 
ter habit  of  fetlh.g,  a  more  correct 
course  of  reasoning,  a  preponderance  of 
general  sentiment,  banished  these,  with 
a  thousand  other  enormities,  from  the 
wishes,  and  at  length,  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  people  at  large. 

The  sa me  superiority  accompanied 
the  Gospel,  in  respect  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  The*re  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  doctrines  esoteric  and  exoteric, 
resetted  and  popular,  among  the  pious 
preachers  of  the  new  dispensation.  The 
lowest  station  in  Hfc  was,  equally  wkb 
the  highest,  invited  to  acquire  know- 
ledge ;  and  dne  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
that  could  delight  the  hearts  of  the 
more  antienl  was,  to  see  a  succession 
of  youth  rising  up,  well  informed,  well 
acquainted  with  all  parts  of  duty,  and 
well  able  to  explain  to  weaker  minds 
whatever  had  the  appearance  of  diffi- 
culty, or  intricacy. 

We  read  of  no  reflections  under  which 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  laity  were 
placed :  knowledge  was  free  to  all ;  and 
though  all  could  .not  like  Origen  travel 
the  countries  in  which  the  primitive 
Churches  were  planted,  in  search  of 
knowledge,  yet  all  were  free  to  obtain 
whatever  Providence  presented.  Even 
the  young  women  were  instructed  by  the 
Deacon  nesses  ;  and  the  married  women 
by  their  husbands,  at  home. 

Perhaps  too,  as  Christianity  acquired 
strength,  by  the  number  of  its  converts, 
means  were  devised,  by  which  to  com- 
municate gratis  that  instruction  among 
the  children  of  the  poorer  brethren, 
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which  otherwise  might  Jnm  exceed*! 
the  means  of  very  worthy  members  of 
lllu  JUCred  CDtDHlUULly.  Thejre  is  a  pas? 
sa$e  iii  a  sermou  of  liable  (A*D.  369) 
ulm.U  sn  ap  tly  characterises  the  gefternl 
conduct  of  the  Charity  Children  amoug 
oui selves,  that  it  may  pass  for  a  resem- 
blance in  more  points  than  oue*  Speak- 
ing ol  the  sqleiuoities  on  occasion  of  a 
public  last,  appointed  in  a  time  of  great 
fainiue  and  drought,  fee  says,  "  The 
grown-up  men,  with  fayr  exceptions, 
fallow  their  usual  trades:  a  very  few 
join  with  me  in  public  prayer;  and 
those  lazy  and  yawning,  and  staring 
about.  And  those  little  boys  who  have 
left  tlieir  books  at  School,  and  who  make 
the  responses  together  with  us,  do  ft  as 
a  piece  of  pleasure,  the  mere  occupa- 
tion of  a  play-day ;  "  or  remission  from 
their  usual  tasks  at  school.  These  boys, 
it  should  seem,  were,  bound  to  atten- 
dance, though  we  know  not  well,  by 
what  bond ;  and  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  church,  formally,  though 
joys  and  marbles  might  engross  their 
morning's  thoughts,  as  they  did  their 
afternoon's  leisure. 

Whether  this  conjecture  be  true  or 
false,  certain  it. is,  that  Christianity  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  Apostle  commands  private 
Christians  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  mirtnre  and  admonition  of  the  Lord; 
how  this  could  Jte  done  without  instruct- 
ing: thun,  does  not  appear*  He  commands 
that  the  general  body  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents  Oif  his. epistles,  and 
he  enjoins  the  perusal  of  those,  wJrich  he 
had  addressed  to  neighbouring  phtfrches. 
He  makes  uo  exception,  but  ^expressly 
states,  "  all  the  holy  brethren  ;V  and  he 
submits  his  sentiments  to  the  judgment 
of  such  persons,  "#1  speak  as  to  wise 
men;  judge  ye  what  I  say-"  But,  how 
could  they  judge  what  this  Apostle  said, 
unless  they  were  acquainted  with  it? 
and  how  could  they  become  acquainted 
with  it,  unless  it  were  laid  open  befoie 
them,  and  they  were  free  to  study  it  ? 

It  adopts  of  no  question,  whether  those 
best  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  were  not  the  -most  effectually 
shielded  against  the  .prevailing  tempta- 
tions of  their  day,  as  in  our  own  time 
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we  find  uniformly  to-be  the  case,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question,  whether  the  impor* 
tanee  of  such  persons  to  the  Church,  to 
thd  state,  to  their  own  connection*,  to 
that  port  of  the  community  where  theit 
lot  was  cast,  were  not  incalculably  in- 
creased by  the  education  bestowed  on 
them:  it  was  so  then;  it  is  so  now;  and 
while  human  nature  is  huuaan  nature,  it  . 
ever  must  be  so. 

The  Report  of  this  Committee  is  brief: 
they  merely  state,  in  general  terms,  the 
course  of  their  labours,  with  the  result, 
.which  refers  to  further  consideration  for 
cotivpleCe  satisfaction,  and  a  determinate 
judgment  on  the  subject.     They  allude 
to  measures  to  be  taken ;  but  the  present 
session  has  expired  before  they  could 
fully  make  up  their  minds  to  the  advice 
proper  to  be  given,  on  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting, so  difficult,  and  so  important; 
The  Minutes  of  Evidence'  contain  a 
mass  of  information,  relating  to  the  de- 
fective education  of  the  lower  orders  in 
the  metropolis.     A  city,  which  like  all 
other  great  cities,  is  the  receptacle  of  ex- 
tremes; the  very  best,  and  the   very 
worst;   the  most  exemplary,   and  the 
most  abominable.    When  it  was  not  one 
quarter  of  its  present  size,  the  deficien- 
cies it  displayed  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation,  culled  into  action   the  munifi- 
cence aud  affection  of  sundry  patrons  of 
learning.     Hence  St.  Paul's  school,  the 
the  institution  of  Dean    Colet;    hence 
Merchant-Taylor's    School,    the    Char* 
ttr- House  School,  Westminster-School, 
Chrises-Hospital     School,     &c.      But, 
these  do  not,  at   present,   strictly  con- 
cern the  luwer  orders.  They  are  adapted 
to  the  education  of  children,  whose  pa* 
rents  are  by  no  means  paupers  ;  though 
certainly,,  .they    were   not   intended    to 
accommodate  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 
The  numerous  parish  schools  which  do 
honour  to  the  city  of    London,    more 
nearly  approach  that  line  of  life  to  which 
we  desire  to  limit  the  present  remarks. 
Undoubtedly,  they  have  been  the  source 
•d  incalculable  public  benefit;  and  were 
it, possible  to  trace  the  thousands  who, 
from   *uch  instructions,   have  risen  to 
respectability,    aud   even    to  emineuce, 
the   astonishment  inseparable  from  the 
history,  would  be  the  best  comment  on 
their  utility. 
212 
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The  MbKe  prisrts  have  directed  their  |  eti**u-^f"^ow's  Friends,"-- of  "Vi* 
attlotio^^nutemeDl.  ™talm*  in  sit.u^^ 
the  Appendix,  of  the  particulars  of 
those  foundations  which  evince  the  be- 
nevolence and  piety  of  their  founders. 
We  are  mistaken,  if  that  were  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  intended  by  the  institution 
of  the  Committee,  and  bavin?  had  the 
subject,  though  in  differeut  forms,  re- 
peatedly before  us,  we  rather  prefer 
that  view  of  it  which  concerns  the  lower 
orders,  properly  so  described  ;  especially 
that  class,  which  is  at  once  our  com- 
patriots and  strangers;  our  brethren, 
and  refugees  ;  who  deserve  (and  desire) 
a  better  fate ;  but,  by  their  very  ad- 
berence  to  what  they  deem  their  duty, 
are  doomed  to  sufer  the  miseries  of  life- 
long disappointment.  * 

We  descend  to  a  class  stil!  lower  than 
that  of  the  parents,  whose  necessities  are 
felt  by  the  patrons  of  charity-schools  to 
be  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  ad- 
vantages they  afford.  Those  schools 
have  done  much  ;  but  they  cannot  do 
every  thing:  the  numbers  they  admit 
must,  of  course,  be  limited :  "the  in- 
struction they  afford,  musl  be  sh<»rt,  to 
allow  as  many  as  possible  to  partake  of 
it.  Since  they  were  instituted,  a  kind 
of  new  world  has  opened  on  the  science 
and  practice  of  education;  and  since 
they  were  thought  sufficient,  a  prodi- 
gious increase  of  population  has  ren- 
dered their  numbers,  once  tolerably  pro- 
portionate, almost  trivia!,  in  compa- 
rison with  what  the  urgencies  of  the 
tim  -s  demand. 

Benevolence  has  stepped  forward  with 
new  vigour  to  meet  the  diversities  of 
misery.  It  assumes  a  thousand  different 
shapes;  each  highly  honourable';  all 
together  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  not  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  No  hazards  have  been 
thought  terrific. ;  no  labours  have  been 
suffered  to  enter  into  the  e&timate  ;  no 
repulse  has  been  regarded  ;  no  ingrati- 
tude has  been  felt;  if  ever  perseve- 
rance were  the  determination  of  the 
human  mind,  it  has  been,  it  still  is, 
among  those  on  whom  descends  the 
blessings  of  the  thousands  who  were 
ready  to  perish." 

Under  a  nomenclature,  infinitely  di- 
teTsiied,  of  "  Good  Samaritan"  Soci- 


Pro- 
video*  Societies,"— of  "  Clothing  Soci- 
eties,'* ice   ice.  all   unknown     to  the 
public,  the  charities    of  the  Christian 
heart  are  daily  moderating  the  anguish 
of  human  woe.     Such  are  the  clones 
of  our  metropolis  i  and  their  influence 
is    felt  in  other    large    towns.       We 
speak  not  of  those  noble  charities  which 
occasionally  call  on  the  public  for  as- 
sistance, the  acknowledged  institutions 
of  British  benevolence;  but  we  allude  to 
those  which  are  private*  we  aright  say, 
$ecreU  in  which  the  young  who  can  ply 
the  needle,  ply  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  distressed  and  disconsolate ;— to  those 
in  which  the-aympathy  of  more  mature 
years  directs  medical  aid,    and  the  sick 
man's  head  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  fra- 
ternal affection,  though  the  parties  never 
saw  each  other  till  the  present  moment ; 
—of  those  which  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  vice,  to  recall  the  wanderer, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  profligate,  to  re- 
sist evil,  wherever  and   whenever   de- 
tected ;  and  of  those  which  drop  a  tear, 
where  effectual  succour  is  beyond  their 
power. 

But  among  all  which  can  be  men- 
tioned, those  institutions  whieh  confer 
the  blessing  of  Education  on  the  indi- 
gent and  the  outcast,  stand  conspicuous : 
they  sow  a  seed,  to  be  reaped  in  suc- 
ceeding years ;  they  train  up  the  infant 
mind  for  the  practice  of  manly  virtue ; 
they  implant  principles ;  to  be  buried, 
perhaps,  for  a  while ;  bat  hereafter  to 
shoot  up  to  light  and  life,  to  be  watered 
with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  expand  their 
branches,  and  extend  their  benefits  to 
green  old  age. 

Will  the  reader  believe  it  possible, 
that  there  should  be  in  any  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  any  Chnrch  assum- 
ing the  distinction  of  Apostolic,  a  fixed, 
an  immovable,  resistance,  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  these  advantages  ?  and  why ! 
Avowedly,  because  they  are  conferred 
by  laymen;  not  by  the  priesthood  !  Art 
the  priests  of  that  profession  so  numer- 
ous, then,  that  they  alone  are  compe- 
tent to  the  work  ?  No :  they  are  confess- 
edly exhausted  by  the  labours  of  theii 
oflke  .  they  are  too  few  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  wto Wished  duties.  "The 
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number  of  priests  is  so  small,  says  Mon- 
tague Buigoyne,  Esq.  ttiat  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  (CatnohV) 
pour;  but,  in  justice  to  them,  I  must 
say,  they  work  extremely  bard  io  at- 
tending the  sick  and  dying."  The  Ro- 
man'Catholic  clergy  "are  worn  down 
wilb  fatigue,"  says  Mr.   Butler.  They 
area  "very  small  number,"  says  their 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Dr.  Poynter.  And  yet, 
under  this   paurity  of  assistance,  that 
Church  refuses  to  entrust  her  own  laity 
with  any  branch  of  religious  instruction, 
by  which  the  children  of  this  very  laity 
might  be  edified  !    While  thousands  are 
perishitisr,  both  body  aud  soul,  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  die  Church  refuses  con- 
•ent !  In  full  view  of  their  miseries,  and 
under  the  contemplation  of  the.se  accu- 
mulated evils,  conscious  of  what  would 
correct  them,  knowing  well  the  remedy, 
for  these  inexpressible  calamities,  con- 
vinced  of  what  is  necessary  to  remove 
this  gross  scandal  from  her  community, 
the  Church — cruel  step-mother !  denies 
her  sanction  to  the  labours  of  love,  among 
her  own  sons ! 

The  reader  will  not  credit  this.  He 
has  heard  the  Church  of  Rome  condemn, 
ed  for  bigotry,  for  intolerance,  for  su- 
perstition, perhaps,  and  for  blindness ; 
bat,  that  she  should,  by  choice,  see  her 
children  beggars,  thieves,  prostitutes, 
criminals  of  the  worst  order;  corroded 
with  diseases,  and  the  terror  even  of  me- 
dical men  ;  rather  than  see  them  under 
other  than  clerical  management,  the 
comfort  and  support  of  their  parents, 
patterns  of  industry,  and  social  fife,  re- 
ligious in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  re- 
sectable in  the  world,  and  heirs  of  a 

happy   immortality the  reader   will 

not  credit  this.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
produce  the  evidence.  We  have  said, 
"  perishing  both  body  and  soul."  Let 
Mr.  Blair,  as  a  professional  man,  speak 
his  experience  on  the  bodily  sufferings 
of  these  most  deplorable  objects  of  com- 
passion. , 

The  Catholic  poor  are  so  numerous, 
that  every  floor,  and  every  chamber  of 
every  floor,  is  closely  inhabited,  several 
beds  are  frequently  seen  in  oue  room,  and 

several  persons  in  one  bed They  are 

**ry  tkklv.wlicii  crowded  close  together 
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.....  They  are  excceedingly  noisome,  and 
neglected ;  so  that,  it  is  the  most  offensive 
part  of  my  profession  to  vibit  the  poor  in 
that  vicinity. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  scavengers,  or 
persons  who  shou  d  inspect  the  streets, 
do  not  sufficiently  discharge,  their  dut>  ?— 
lam  afraid  the  scavengers*' are  seldom  to 
be  found  in  those  streets :  one  thing  I 
have  sometimes  remarked  there,  was,  that 
human  beings,  hogs,  asses,  and  dogs,  were 
associated  id  the  same  habitation  ;  and 
great  heaps  of  dirt,  in  different  quarters, 
may  be  found  piled  up  in  the  streels.  An- 
other reason  of  their  ill  health  is  this,  that 
some  of  the  lower  habitations  have  neither 
windows  nor  chimnies  nor  floors,  and  are 
so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  see  there  at 
mid-day  without  a  candle.  I  have  actually 
gone  into  a  ground-floor  bed-room,  and 
could  not  find  my  patient  without  too 
light  of  a  candle. 

Dr.  Adams  has  observed  in  his  boosv 
that  infectious  complaints  prevail  through- 
out the  year  in  the  parish  of  Svt.  Giles, 
has  Hint  fact. come  under  your  knowledge  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  being  so  : 
and  have  often  found  that  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  my  curing  surgical  diseases  is  the 
ill  state  of  health  arising  mostly  from 
filthifies*,  the  people  being  sometimes  co- 
vered with  vermin. 

Have  you  ever  kuown  professional  men 
decline  attending  patients  in  St  Giles's  ?— 
I  have  known  medical  men  who  refused 
to  go  into  the  interior  parts  of  St.  Giles's  f 
from  personal  fear,  aud  because  of  the 
filthy  state  of  the  habitations  I  believe 
(hat  is  common  with  medical  men  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

What  do  they  apprehend  ?—  Partly  they 
are  afraid  of  catching  infections  diseases, 
and  partly  from  apprehending  they  wilt  bo 
annoyed  in  their  attendance  by  the  ill  be- 
haviour of  the  lower  orders. 

Mr.  Blair  complains  that  the  Catholic 
priests  obstructed  all  endeavours  at  im- 
provement. His  evidence  is  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  Montagu  Burgoyne, 
E*q,  who,  however,  was  not  deterred 
from  visiting  such  schools  as  the  Catho- 
lics have  established. 

In  your  visits  to  those  schools,  did  you 
find  that  the  children  were  in  a  miserable 
state?— Very  much  so:  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  Ihem  diseased  more  than  any 
children  I  ever  saw  ;  humours,  lamenesses, 
rickefty,  certainly  the  effects  of  negligence 
in  infancy  :  aud  though  they  have  increas- 
ed so  much  in  number,  tbe  number  that 
diesis  very  great    It  la  a  dfcgroct  to  ttoi. 
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country,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  J  thought  of  such  an  establishment,  c 
live  in  that  kind  of  way,  so  that  absolutely  ing  itself  a  Christian  church  ?  If  (t 
their  habitations   become  a   nuisance    to        "     «-—  -1  — :~—   .u  — 

every  body,  and  prejudicial  in  the  extreme 
to  health  ;  for  medical  men  have  stated  to 
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me,  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  neighbourhood  ;  as  any 
person  may  perceive  who  turns  into 
Calmel  Buildings  out  of  Orchard  street. 
In  t:  at  part  of  Jhe  to\*u  the>  are  so  closely 
packed,  that  in  twenty  three  houses  1  think 
there  were  very  nearly  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple; the  whole  place  is  such  a  scene  of 
filth  and  wretchedness  as  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Our  committee  have  made  various 
representations,  but  in  vain,  to  the  vestry 
of  Mur>-te-bone  parish,  to  enter  into  mea 
sures  to  cleanse  this  nuisance.  Besides 
those  seven  hundred  pcoj4e,  there  are  up- 
wards of  a  burnt*  ed, pigs*   - 

Do  you  consider  tlut  if  the  Catholic 
priests  com-eiited  to  the  adoption  of  your 
plans,  that  the  objert  of  your  labour  would 
oepriiM'ipallv  accomplished  ? — Very  much 
assisted,  and  fOr  this  reason,  I  have  been 
with  them  all,  aud  have,  been  with  the 
Bishop,  who  is  a  very  enlightened  good 
wan  as  can  be. 

Then  trut  at  preseut  appears  to  be  the 
chief  obstacle  r— 1  think  it  is  oue  great 
obstacle.  I  was  extremely  pleased  with 
one  proposition  that  was  successful ;  for 
finding  a  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
priests  in  the  parish  of  Shad  well,  I  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
some  of  the  Catholics,  some  Methodists, 
and  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters, 
aud  a  plan  of  education  was  agreed  upon 
that  was  not  entirely  Laueasterian,  inas- 
much as  the  particular  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  pointed  out  by  that  system 
were  omitted. 

Are  the  priests  sensible  of  and  witnesses 
to  this  melancholy  state  of  the  condition  of 
their  poor  ?— Yes,  certainly;  but  such  is 
their  apprehension  of  their  being  lost  to 
their  flock,  and  to  what  they  think  eternal 
happiness, that  I  have  often  had  my  douUs 
whether  they  wish  them  to  be  removed 
from  the  stale  of  ignorant*  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pen  a  tnore  bit- 
ter libel  on  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
than  these  words  contain,  h  might  be 
policy  —  cruel  policy !  in  Julian  the 
Apostate,  to  prohibit  Christians  from 
acquiring  knowledge  and  learning,  lest 
the  system  of  heathen  idolatry  should  be 
exposed:  —  bat,  is  Popery  concurrent 
with  the  endeavows  of  m  ajpostate  ?— * 
If  this  charge  be  true,   what  can  be 


~.  but  the  very  priests  thus  accused 
do  not  venture  to  say  the  charge  is  false. 
X)r>  Poynter  himself  confesses  it.    ' 

Are  you  aware  that  a  great  number  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholics 
in  London  are  entirely  destitute  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  they  have  fallen  into  vicious 
and  bad  habits,  arising  from  their  igno- 
rance ? — 1  conceive  there  are  a  great  nan- 
be  r.    It  is  a  fact  we  cannot  deny. 

Dr.  P.  totally  disapproves  of  allowing 
children  to  read  any  part  of  the  Pro- 
Ustaut  version  of  the  Bible: — when 
closely  pressed,  he  equally  disapproves 
of  allowing  them  to  use  any  Catholic 
version  of  the  Bible  :  his  sentiments  are 
explicit.    . 

Could  not  laymen  give  this  religious  in* 
structiun? — Laymen  might  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  the  letter  and  text  of  their 
catechism,  but  we  could  not  permit  lay- 
men to  explaiu  the  doctrine  to  the  children. 
1  could  not  in  any  manner  approve  of 
any  Catholic  children  reading  the  Protes- 
tant version  of  the  Scriptures. 

Suppose  the  version  is  taken  of  those 
ppssages  iu  which  the  two  do  oot  dMfer  r~- 
Even  in  that  case  I  should  think  it  con- 
trary to  my  duty,  and  the  constant  disci- 
pline of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  permit  i*. 
For  what  reason  ? — The  reason  is,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  considers  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  a  precious  deposit,  which  waa 
originally  committed  by  the  Apostles  to 
their  immediate  successors,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  always  carefully  pre- 
served it,  as  it  were  in  its  archives,  and 
has  never  permitted  the  faithful  to  read  any 
other  editiou  or  version  which  is  not  duly 
sanctioned  and  authenticated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Catholic  Church}  consequently 
T  should  art  contrary  to  the  constant  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church,  if  I  were 
to  approve  of  the  Catholic  children  read- 
ing a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  emauates  from  a  body  of  Cbra»- 
tians  not  in  communion  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Those  are  the  principles  of 
my  auswer. 

Suppose  passages  were  taken,  which  are 
exactly  the  same  in  the  two  versions,  would 
the  objection  still  occur  r— If  the  passages 
be  taken  from  a  version  made  by  any  body 
of  Christians  not  in  communion  with  <fee 
Catholic  Church,  the  objection  would  fee 
the  same. 

AJthough  the  words  are  the  very  same  ? 
—Yes  j  because  by  approving  it  1  r*- 
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?ive  a  sanction  to  a  version  made  by  an  au- 
hority  which  the  Catholic  Church  in  spi- 
rituals does  not  acknowledge.     .     .     . 

Is  it  a  part  of  the  Catholic  discipline, 
that  each  copy  of  the  Catholic  version  of  the 
Scriptures  partakes  in  some  way  of  the 
sacred  character  ? — Certainly. 

Suppose  a  selection  wore  agreed  to  by 
the  Catholic  prelates  and  that  the  books 
in  wfnch  that  selection  was  printed  were 
different  from  the  Scriptures,  and  were 
mere  common  school  books,do  you  consider 
that  the  difficulty  would,  be  removed  ? — If 
k  contained  merely  the  texts  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  it  appears  to  me  the  difficulty 
would  be  the  same.      ........ 

In  England  we  generally  permit  the 
faithful  to  read  the  authorised  Catho.ie -ver- 
sion in  the  vulvar  tougue,  which  are  al- 
ways accompanied  with  notes. 

Do  you  apprehend  any  danger  is  likel\ 
to  resnft  Irom  educ  >ting  the  <ower  orders 
without  communicating  nt  the  same  time 
religious  instruction  r — 1  do  consider  that 
the  educating  the  lower  orders  without  gi- 
Vingthcm  any  religious  instruction,  may  he 
rather  dangerous  than  beneficial  to  them  ; 
I  beg  to  observe  that  I  consider  the  pre 
servatiou  or  correction  of  the  mora  Is  of  the 
lower  orders  is  the  principal  object  we 
should  hare  in  view  in  their  education  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  this  end  could  never 
be  obtained  without  religious  instruction  ; 
and  on  this  subject.  1  express  my  firm 
conviction,  that  in  orderto  preserve  or  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  the  lower  orders,  they 
must  not  only  be  taught  their  duty  to  God 
and  to  society,  but  the  great  motives  of  per- 
forming their  duty  mu.st  be  strongly  en- 
forced, which  can  only  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tions which  they  receive  from  their  pas- 
tors ;  and  on  this  ground,  I  consider  that 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes  will  be  improved,  un- 
less education  comprises  religious  instruc- 
tion  

Nevertheless, as  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
eould  you  consent  to  any  attempt  to  better 
their  moral  condition  by  the  ins! ruction  of 
Protestants,  or  must  foil  not,  consistent!;, 
with  your  duty  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  refuse 
your  assent  to  any  attempts  of  the  kind 
made  by  Protestants  ?— -As  a  Catholic 
bishop,  T  do  dot  judge  that  their  morals 
could  be  improved  but  by  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  I  could  not  consent  for  them  to 

receive  ft  from  Protestants 

If  children  were  allowed  to  attend  their 
own  ecclesiastical  instructors,  in  addition 
-to  soch  education  in  schools,  you  still  think 
it  would  be  objectionable  if  given  by  Pro- 
testants t— I  dbject  to  the  religious  or  mo- 
i*l  instruction  of  the  riiitdren  given  by 


Protestants,  and  beg  io  add  that  such  are 
the  occupations  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  on 
Sundays,  in  the  public  chapels,  that  on 
those  days  they  would  not  have  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  those  children 
according  to  their  wants. 

And  you  could  not  allow  children  to  be 
instructed  by  the  laymen  in  the  Catholic 
church  iu  the  articles  of  their  faith  ? — Cer- 
tainly we  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
practice  and  discipline  of  our  Church. 

On  occasion  of  establishing  a  school 
at  Shadwell,  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro* 
testants,  "Mr.  Butler  enquired  of  Dr. 
Puy titer  whether  Catholics  could  con* 
scientiously  avail  themselves  of  this  be- 
nefit. Ihe  Dr.  answered  him,  that  such 
subjects  were  out  of  his  sphere,  as  a 
layman. — His  (Mr.  B.'s)  interference 
was  irregular. 

What  was  vour  reply  to  the  inquiry  r-~ 
Considering  that  the  reading  lessons  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  Ncriplmes,  I  answered  Mr.  Butler# 
that  he  knew  that  I  should  act  in  direct 
repugnance  to  the  constant  and  universal 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  I 
to  approve  of  the  reading  by  Catholic 
children,  iu  a  public  school,  of  a  version 
of  the  sacred  .Scriptures  emanating  from 
a  body  not  in  communion  with  toe  Ca- 
tholic Church. 

Was  Mr.  Butler  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Churcju 
to  know,  previous  to  any  arrangement  Jbo- 
ing  made  with  Ihe  Protestant  gentlemen  at 
Shadwell,  that  his  proposition  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  versioe 
of  the  New  Testament  into  that  school 
could  not  be  assented  to  by  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors?— 1  was  persuaded  that  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  re- 
gard, and  then  fore  in  my  answer  to  him  I 
referred  to  his  own  conviction,  by  saying, 
"  You  know  that  1  should  act  in  direct  re- 
pugnance to  the  constant  and  universal 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church, '  &cv 
I  may  add,  that  1  conceived  tint  the  ques- 
tion proposed  me  by  Mr.  Butler,  whether 
Catholics  could  conscientiously  send  their 
children  te  the  school?  wj*s  a  question 
which  should  rather  have  been  proposed 
to  me  b>  the  clergy  who  direct  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  within  their  district, 
atid  therefore  I  did  not  thiuk  it  my  duty,  nor 
prudent,  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  Mr. 
Butler  on  that  question. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Bntler  humbly  thought, 
that  what  had  been  tolerated  in  France, 
might  be  endured  in  England,  tie  £ivea 
the  following  answer. 
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Howjieait  happened  in  France  that  they 

)iave  had  the  Ntw  Teatataineut  in  tin?  vul- 
var tongue?— In  point  of  fact,  there  has 
Hot,  for  I  he  last  century*  been  in  France 
(as  I  hive  informed  myself  from  good  au- 
thority) any  objection  to  reading  the  Old 
or  N<*w  Testament  to  the  French  tongue, 
or  without  notes*  by  any  age  or  any  des- 
cription of  people. 

Surtly,  the  accusation  is  proved,  that 
charges  the  Catholic  priests  with  pre- 
venting the  bettering  the  condition  ol 
their  poor.  The  poor  of  their^  flock  i.i- 
treat — the  better  informed  solicit— th# 
more  liberal  disdain  the  shackles— yet 
still  thf  priests  continue  to  livet  them 
on  their  people.  O  for  some  monk,  for 
tome  cardinal,  for  some  pope,  whose 
energetic  mind  should  burst  these  bonds, 
and  no  longer  suffer  the  prevalence  ot 
•uch  atrocious  abu^e !  They  take  away 
the  key  of  knowledge,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  and  those  who  were  entering  in 
th-y  hindered. 

From  this  too  painful  scene,  we  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  enlightened  senti- 
ments of  a  divine  branded  as  a  heretic, 
by  tu«  TRU9  church;  and  deservedly 
too,  or  we  are  mistaken :-• -  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  minister  of  St,  John's 
Chapel,  Bed  lord  Row. 

This  gentleman  describes  the  almost 
incalculable  measure  of  good  resulting 
from  a  Sunday  School—'4  because  all 
our  instruction  is  founded  on  the  specific 
priuciplts  of  Christianity,  the  fear  ol 
God,  aud  the  revelatiou  of  bin  will  in 
4} is  word;"— and  much  of  this  is  cotu- 
municated  by  lay  teachers. 

Of  what  description  of  character,  and 
what  class  of  society,  are  the  tefccheni  who 
volunteer  their  services?— They  are  per 
tons  who  regularly  occupy  seats  in  the 
chapel,  and  live  in  the  neighbourhood; 
the  wives  and  sous  and  daughters  of  pr- 
ions engaged  in  trade,  or  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  ;  most  of  them  very  respectable 
people. 

Do  those  voluntary  teachers  endeavour 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children, 
as  well  a*  joumelf  ?— They  chiefly  do  this, 
my  own  attendance  being  of  course  ver> 
limited;  their  objects  is  iu  hearing  them 
the  lessons  they  have  set  them  ou  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  to  explain  them,  and  give 
them  religious  iustructiou. 

You  apprehend  they  are  capable  of 
bringing  down  religious  truths  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  children  ? — Quite  so ; 
their  object  is  particularly  to  interest  the 


minds  and  affections  of  the  children,  and 
to  make  religion  aud  their  duty,  as  far  as  it  _ 
ran  he,  pleasing  to  them  ;  and  to  bring 
down  to  their  understandings  all  the  main 
principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  o*  England.  Of  course  the  degree 
in  which  this  instruction  is  understood,  de- 
pends upon  the  child 

1  never  knew  any  poor  family  become 
very  vicious  or  miserable  who  observed  the 
Lords  day  ;  and  I  never  knew  a  poor  fe- 
mily  happy,  contented  or  virtuous,  that 

did  not  observe  it 

Do  you  think  any  danger  is  to  be  appro*- 
heuded  by  giving  children  knowledge* 
without  communicating  religious  instruc- 
tion*—Certainly  th  re  is  a  danger; because 
\ou  give  them  information  and  a  greater 
jmwer,  without  at  the  same  time  a  prin- 
ciple to  direct  that  power.  But  when  yoa 
teach  them  to  read,  and  at  the  same  time 
implant  the  maiu  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  an  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, aud  to  the  worship  of  God  on  a  Sun- 
day, >ou  not  only  give  them  knowledge, 
hut  the  principles  to  use  it  aright;  yoe 
keep  them  from  pride  and  self  elevation, 
aud  from  that  abuse  of  knowledge,  in 
reading  improper  books,  to  which  they 
migty  possibly  be  tempted.  Besides,  in 
our 'si  hoo's  we  give  the  children  books  on 
which  to  employ  their  knowledge;  and, 
above  all,  we  endeavour  from  the  be- 
ginning to  make  them  understand  that 
ue  give  them  knowledge  on  purpose  to 
enable  them  lo  know  their  dut)  better, and 
serve  Hod  better  in  this  world,  and  be 
p/epared  for  heaven,  and  His  favour  in 
another  world. 

.As  a  clergyman,  vou  see  no  impropriety 
in  respectable  la  \  men  visiting  the  poor 
upon  that  plan  ^l  rejoice  to  have  their 
aid ;  it  requires  of  course  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  \our  visitors,  as  it  does  in 
every  other  thing  of  the  same  nature;  but 
it  is  a  clergyman  in  fact  multiplying  him- 
self into  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who  go 
about  to  do  for  him  what  he  caunot  do  him- 
self. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  considerably  improving,  by 
associating  with  their  childreu  who  attend 
>  our  school  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it,  in  the  several  respects  which  I  men- 
tioned in  an  answer  to  a  former  question  j 
for  instance,  bringing  them  to  attend  divine 
worship  themselves  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant benefit;  another  instance,  is  the 
correcting  iu  them  the  habit  ot  profane 
swearing,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  vices, 
which  those  children  are  taught  on  a  Sab- 
bath morning  to  abhor,  ee  viouUiug  tbe 
commands  of  God. 
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Do  yon  not  think  that  the  educating  of 
the  poor,  and  their  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, will  tend  much  to  lessen  the  poor 
Tates  of  parishes  ?— I  should    think  very 
much  ;  because  it  tends  directly  Jo  lessen 
those  vices  which  throw  the  poor  upon  our 
parishes,  and   creates  that  proper  spirit  of 
independence  and  desire  to  do  for  them- 
selves which  directly  leads  to  exertion.     It 
gives  them  also  the  feeling  that  they  are 
meu,  aud  reasonable  beings;  it  raises  the  in 
above  the  mere  animal,  aud  gives.lhem  a 
desire  to  appear  creditable  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood aud    connections  ; 
children  for  filling  up  stations  .........  ....^ 

Otherwise  could  not  till ;  and  it  particular!) 
forms  that  habit  of  industry  and  of  regu- 
lar employment  which  bars  out  many  of 
those  vices  which  interrupt  the  happiness 
of  the  poor,  aud  reduce  them  to  abject 
dependence. 

Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  great  want  of  accommodation 
for  the  poor  in  places  of  worship  in  the 
Establishment } — Most  deplorable.  In  the 
parish  where  I  reside  there  are  about  80,000 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  only,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  four  places  of  w  orship  in  the 
Established  Church,  viz.  the  mother-church 
of  St.  Andrew's  Holborn,  the  church  or 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  two  chapels. 
1  do  not  suppose  these  four  places  would 
hold  above  6,000  or  7,000  persons  altoge- 
ther, leaving  -24,000  without  the  possibility 
of  attending  divine  worship  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  our  parish. 

Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Lancasterian  aud 
the  National  system  of  education  ? — [  shou.d 
say,  that  certainly  I  conceive  the  bem-tits 
pf  knowledge  to  the  lower  orders  to  be  so 
incalculably  Valuable,  that  I  would  risk 
any  thing  as  to  the  mode  of  communicating 
it.  in  order  that  they  might  receive  that 
benefit.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  o 
high  importance  to  inspire  the  great  iu.is> 
of  your  population  already  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  fixed  and  en 
lightened  regard  to  their  own  religious  es- 
tablishment j  and  I  consider  further,  the 
particular  principles  of  religion  upon  which 
our  church  is  founded,  to  be  so  essential 
to  that  religion,  that  I  regard  the  National 
system,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  as  lut- 
ing incomparable  advantages  over  the  Bri- 
tish aud  Foreign  system.  I  am  of  opinion 
also,  that  the  present  system  of  Suud  iy 
schools,  and  especially  schools  for  religious 
instruction  ou  Sundays,  is  necessary  where 
they  cau  be  had,  because  there  you  havr 
your  children  addressed  individually  and 
specifically,  by  persons  who  have,  a  parti- 


colar  regard  for  them,  in  snttff  numbers. 
There  also  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath* 
and  the  progress  of  the  children  iu  reft* 
giou,  are  more  watched  over,  than  in 
any  great  general  schools  cau  be  the  case. 
So  that  if  National  scuoo's  should  spread 
o?er  the  whole  Metropolis.  I  still  think 
they  would  not  supersede  Sunday  school 
instruction.  As  to  a  plan  of  mere  me- 
chanical iustructiou,  without  the  great 
principles  of  Curitiiaiiity  being  also  in- 
culcated, 4  cannot  but  view  it  as  preg- 
nant with  very  dangerous  coiuuqueuces  to 
it    qualifies  I  fhe  public. 

which  they1  *  Uo  you  uot  think  that  the  continuanoa 
.... .+;,...!« .l  of  the  l^ancasie  nn  piau  preserves  a 
competition  ?— t  should  th  tik  so.  And 
>et  it  is  an  awkwatd  thing  to  say  a>,  when 
1  approve  of  the  one  so  mm  h  mo  e  than 
of  the  other*  aud  yet  I  must  Hunk,  consi- 
dering what  human  nature  is,  and  bow 
things  generally  go  on,  it  must  be  the  casa 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Lancasterian 
schools  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tional ones  in  their  full  vigour. 

And  you  think  that  competition  is  bene* 
filial  to  both  sj stems,  iu  promoting  ac- 
t.vity  aud  tudustry  ?— Yes,  1  should  think 
it  is. 

Is  it  said,  "  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  state."  fie  it  so  :  what 
countenance,  what  support,  other  than 
general  liberty,  which  nobody  withholds 
horn  the  Catholics,  have  other  dissen- 
ters ?  How  do  they  manage  ?  What  is 
iheir  character?  Mr.  James  Mrilap 
states  it  in  these  words : 

What  objection  have  the  Dissenters  to 
send  t  eir  « liildreu  to  the  schools  upon  the 
National  plan,  sujiposiiig  they  were  not 
oi>!iged  to  atteud  church  on  a  Sunday,  or 
lo  leant  the  catechism  >  I  believe  almost 
all  the  Dissenters  that  I  know  any  thing  of, 
piovide  tor  the  education  of  their  own 
children ;  they  must  be  very  poor  indeed 
if  they  do  not. 

Are  yon  a  Dissenter  yourself?—'  am. 
Our  principal  object  is  rather  for  others 
lo  be  educated  ;  we  wish  Catliofus,  and 
.others,  completely  to  get  the  benefit  of  iu* 
struct  ion. 

Do  >ou  mean  that  all  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters have  the  means  of  education  for  ih<  ir 
children,  of  all  classes  ?  I  know  of  none 
of  them  that  do  not  get  their  children  m- 
sti  noted,  of  the  lowest  order  of  all  that  I 
know. 

Are  you  not  alluding  to  some  particular 
class f—  No,  I  tpeak  generally. 

Do  you  mean  that  all  over  London  the 
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Dtaseatersef  the  Uwent  classes  -have  the 
Meant  of  education  ? — I  should  think,  un- 
lets they  were  very  poor  indeed,  generally 
to. 

Doet  it  not  follow,  that  if  Dissenters 
have  the  means  of  education,  every  person 
has  the  means  of  education  ?— f  mean  the 
Dissenters  in  geueral;  I  speak  of  the  per- 
tons  who  are  careful  in  providing  means  of 
education  for  their  children. 

Do  you  allude  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
Dissenters  ?— There  are  none  so  very  poor 
that  they  could  not  do  something  if  they 
chose.  • 

Do  yon  mean  that  Dissenters  have  better 
meant  of  education  for  the  poor,  than 
member!  of  the  Church  > — Not  so  much 
that:  but,  I  think  they  make  greater  exer- 
tions;' 1  do  uot  think  they  have  better 
meant. 

If  this  be  true,  what  prevents  the 
Catholir  from  •doing-  the  same?  How 
long"  shall  the  difference- continue  to  tb«- 
disadvantage  of  the  sons  of  St.  Peter  i 
The  Irish,  tor  instance,  do  not  want 
talent:  all  the  world  does  them  that 
justice.  Accident  has  £iven  a  spur  to 
that  talent:  accident  of  another  kind 
■lay,  and,  under  Providence,  wilt,  give 
a  scope  to  it ;  and  future  historians  will 
have  to  congratulate  the  sister  island  on 
the  return  of  learning,  respectability, 
and  distinction,  to  the  natives  of  Erin. 
Says  Mr.  Campbell,  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  "  Travels  in  Africa," 

One  circumstance  that  led  the  Catholict 
in  Ireland  in  a  certain  district,  I  think  it 
was  in  the  viciuity  of  Belfast,  to  wish  to 
obtain  reading  for  part  or*  their  family,  was 
the  issuing  the  one-abtiling,  the  two-shil- 
ling, and  five-shilling  notes;  there  were 
instances  of  men  going  with  their  cow  to 
market,  and  bringing  home  a  five-shilling 
note  instead  of  a  five-pound  one ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  resolved  that  at  least 
one  of  their  children  should  be  able  to 
read,  to  accompany  them  to  market,  to  dis- 
tinguish notes  ;  the  priests  could  never 
successfully  oppose  that  measure ;  and  that 
was  the  commencement  in  Ireland  of  a 
desire  among  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics 
to  read. 

Certainly,  the  Irish  are  not  inferior 
to  the  Hot  tent  its  in  respect  to  talent; 
but,  they  are  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
cultivating  that  talent.  To  say  all  in  one 
word,  there  is  a  better  chance  for  a  wild 
Hottentot,  a  Kaffer,  or  a  B  «sh-man,  that 
be  ahoeld Acquire  instrucbo*  in  his  de- 


sert, than  for  an  Irishman,  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  British  empire,  under  the 
controul  of  his  Priests ! 

What  effects  have  you  observed  result- 
ing from  education  upon  the  savage  nation* 
in  Southern  Africa  ? — I  should  first  state, 
there  are  part  of  three  nations  who  are  ca- 
pable of  reading— the  Hottentots,  the  Ori- 
quas,  and  the  Namacquas;  a  considerable 
number  of  those  nations  have  beeu  taught 
b>  the  missionaries  to  read,  and,  from  trie 
statement  of  those  missionaries  when  I  was 
present  with  them,  they  considered  their 
reading  as  particularly  couducible  to  pro* 
mote  civilization. 

I  got  twelve  of  the  Hottentots  who  ac- 
companied me  In  the  mh-rior  of  Africa, 
on  our  return  to  Cape  Town,  fully  instiuct- 
ed  iu  the  British  system  of  e<iu<ation,  on 
purpose  that  they  mi^ht  <  oihmeme,  upon 
that  plan,  a  svhool  at  Bethe:»dorp,  which 
t*  alioijt  .550  mi'cs  from  the  Cape. 

About  four  moi  tits  ijjo,  I  re«  eived  a  let- 
ter respe<  ting  tint  s«  liool,  stating  that  up- 
w  <n's  of  hixt)  Hottentots,  who  ten  months 
tn'fore  knew  not  their  inter.*,  could  read 
too  Dnuh  Testament  as  we»l  as  the  ruis- 
*ion»rie*. 

Yon  found  the  Hottentots  as  quick  in 
receiving  their  education,  »h  the  |>eople  in 
Eng'aud  } — Nearly  so;  it  bring*  them  into 
a  new  worM  to  be  able  to  know  what  a 
book  sa\t,  it  \%  completely  a  new  world. 
1  may  meution  here,  that  1  have  found 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  convey  to  the 
conception  of  a  savage  how  a  book  spake. 
I  attempted  with  the  King  of  Lattakoo,  to 
make  him  understand  it,  but  he  and  bis 
principal  men  all  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  it  was  impossible  to  understand  it ; 
I  took  a  journal  that  lay  before  me,  in 
which  I  had  inserted,  from  the  lips  of  his 
uncle,  the  names  of  his  forefathers,  who 
had  been  kingt  before  him  (the  govern- 
ment is  hereditary,)  this  1  read  to  the 
king  and  his  chit  f  men,  on  which  they  per- 
ceived that  I  had  formerly  staled  the  truth, 
but  had  no  idea  how  the  book  gave  me 
that  information  \  the  King  inquired  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  and  their 
children,  by  the  instructions  of  a  white 
man,  to  understand  what  books  "  said** 
(there  is  no  other  way  of  conveying  read- 
ing, they  can  form  no  idea  of  what  reading 
is,  it  is  only  speaking  ;)  he  and*  his  people 
seemed  highly  gratified  when  I  stated,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  moons  after  the 
arrival  of  a  teacher,  they  thould  be  able 
to  understand  reading  as  well  as  myself! 
The  missionaries  have  not  yet  arrived 
there,  so  that  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
success. 
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CHARITABLE  DONATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


ENGLAND. 


ANNUAL  PRODUCE. 


Monty.  |  Ltmd.        \    Rent  Charge. 


TUalJnnwal 
Produce. 


Counties  of  £. 

Bedford 119 

Berks 261 

Bucks..! 877 

Cambridge 139 

Chester 213 

Cornwall  179 

Cumberland 23 

Derby 94 

Devon 315 

Donwt   146 

JDurbani 141 

Essex 230 

Gloucester 428 

Hereford 53 

Hertford   903 

Huntingdon 217 

Kent 622 

Lancaster 696 

Leicester 275 

Lincoln 101 

Middlesex 1,480 

Monmouth 549 

Norfolk   123 

Northampton   183 

Northumberland  71 

Nottingham 93 

Oxford 127 

Rattand 4 

Salop 141 

Somerset 426 

Southampton '931 

Stafford 149 

Suffolk  89 

Surrey •  876 

Sussex 410 

Warwick 328 

Westmoreland 19 

Wilts 364 

Worcester 222 

York,  East  Riding 230 

—  N.Riding.......  104 
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45 
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The  Representative  History  of  Great 
Britain  an  I  lrelund :  being  a  History  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the 
Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest 
Period.  By  T.  H.  B.  Oldfield.  Six 
volumes.  Price  £3  12s.  London,  Bald- 
win, Cradock,  and  Joy.    1816. 

When  the  violence  of  the  French  Re- 
volution burst  on  the  astonished  world, 
those  who  were  but  partially*  informed 
on  the  probable  consequences,  proclaim- 
ed their  rapturous  expectations  without 
reserve,  instead  of  waiting  to  witness 
the  course  it  might  take,  they  called  on 
all  nations  to  imitate  the  example,  and 
change — or,  in  the  party  language  of 
the  day,  to  reform  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  groaned.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, by  any  rational  mind,  that  the 
fluctuating  course  of  human  affairs,  in- 
variably brings  with  tt  a  variety  of  im- 
perfections and  weaknesses :  neither  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  energies  of  the 
thuman  intellect  are  constantly  employed 
in  counteracting  this  principle  of  deteri- 
oration, by  endeavouring  to  convert  it  to 
advantage.  Times  chaoge,  aud  with 
them  manners. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our 
own  constitution,  especially  the  popular 
part  of  it,  the  representative,  should 
escape  from  this  phreuzy  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  publication  before  ns  was 
then  compiled  with  a  view  to  forward  the 
good  work  of  restoring  it,  to  what  the 
writer  supposed  it  to  be,  many  centuries 
ago.  If  the  purpose  had  been  honest, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  author  had  been 
impartial,  we  should  have  hailed  the 
communication  with  joy.  But,  the  pur- 
pose could  not  be  prononuced  honest, 
in  the  sense  of  benevolent,  till  it  had 
been  proved,  that  what  was  suitable  to 
the  state  of  society  and  of  the  country, 
in  antient  times,  is  suited  to  the  state  of 
the  country  now.  Our  forefathers  might, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  establish 
proceedings  and  principles  for  them- 
selves : they  were  competent  judges 

of  their  then  situation,  and  of  the  pur- 
poses they  intended  to  answer.  Could 
they  also  have  conferred  .immutability 
am  the  then  circumstance*  of  their  cotra- 
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try,  they  might,  properly  enough,  per- 
haps, have  insisted  on  the  immutability 
of  their  institutions ;  but,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  their  country,  like  all  other 
things  under  heaven,  were  the  subjects 
of  vicissitude,  on  what  principle  could 
they  indulge  the  imagination  that  their 
descendants  should  refrain  from  *aU 
change,  whether  with  design  to  improve 
the  political  system  generally,  or  with 
design  to  adopt  it  to  events  rising  fresh 
with  every  shifting  age  ?  In  fact,  the  an- 
tieiits  never  entertained  notions  so  ab- 
surd :  and  those  who  look  back  to  past 
ages,  wishing  to  enjoy  parts  of  what, 
in  their  imagination,  was  good,  most 
allow  us  to  aay,  that  unless  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  whole,  as  things 
then  stood,  their  appeal  is  entitled  to 
little  attention. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  States  of  Europe,  in  what  the  Ro- 
mans— and  we  from  them,  have  been 
pleased  to  call  their  barbarous  state,  dis- 
cussed their  national  affairs  in  national 
assemblies.  This  we  learn  from  Tacitus  ; 
and  there  are  remains  of,  these  institu- 
tions in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
aod  other  countries  to  this  day. 

When  the  army  of  the  Franks  passed 
the  Rhine,  the  monarch  consulted  the 
army  on  measures  to  be  taken.  That 
these  measures  were  made  known  to  the 
whole,  as  Gregory  of  Touts  say*, .  as 
universis  Leudis  1am  svbfimibns  ovdst 
pauperibus, —  of  all  ranks,  high  and 
low,  is  credible  enough  ;  though  it  can- 
not be  thought  that  the  voice  of  the 
chiefs  was  not  predominant  in  the  issue. 
And  we  And  the  monarch  answering  to 
a  proposal  of  importance*  that  he  must 
consult  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Frank  people,  before  be  could  give  a 
determinate  answer.*  The  admission  of 
the  Bishops  somewhat  varied  the  compo* 
sitton  of  the  States  General,  but  did  not 
greatly  change  it. 

When  Pepin  desired  to  divide  his  do* 
minions  between  Carloraan  and  Charle- 
magne, he  convoked  an  Assembly  of  the 

*  Conventum  nobiUum  debere  earn 
aggregare  Francorum*  et  communi  statu 
de  omnibus  cor.sulere  rebus :  se  vera 
judicio  illorum,  in  omnibus  pariturun% 
nee  preceptis  promisit  abstatmrumu 
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Franks,  and  the  Bishops,  at  St.  Denis. 
The  Assembly  consented,  and  the  par- 
tition was  made  :  but,  the  Bishops  were 
now  summoned  as  lords  of  territory,  in 
addition  to  their  spiritual  character.  In 
806 Charlemagne  also  desired  to  divide 
his  Realm  ;  but,  not  without  the  univer- 
sal cofiSf  nt  of  his  people  :— ut  plenitur 
omnes  consent  ire  debeanU  And  when 
in  813,  he  wished  to  place  the  Imperial 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  Louis  le 
D£bonnaire,  he  held  a  natioual  assem- 
bly at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  which  he  de- 
manded from  each  member  individually, 
whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  confer  the  title  of  Emperor  on 
his  Son  ?  Having  received  a  unanimous 
answer ^  Yes,  he  pronounced  him  his 
associate  in  the  empire;  and  directed 
him  to  go  to  the  Altar,  and  take  the 
crown  from  off  it,  and  place  it  on  his 
bead.  «•  This  was  to  shew,"  says  Me- 
zerai,  "  that  be  held  it  from  God,  by  the 
voice  of  his  people."* 

But,  it  canuot  be  imagined,  that  every 
individual  of  the  French  people  could 
assist  at  St.  Denis,  or  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle, or  at  any  other  council,  though  call- 
ed General:  the  chiefs  or  principals, 
the  leading  personages,  only,  could 
transact  the  business,  really;  and  this  ap- 
pears, as  history  gradually  opens  on  us, 
with  further  particulars.  So  Louis  VIII. 
speaks  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
Archiepiscoporum,  Fpiscopomm,  Com* 
itum,  Baronum,  et  Militum  regni 
Franciae ; — in  which  list,  however,  the 
military,  not  the  populace,  the  land- 
holders, not  the  husbandmen,  are  the 
parties  considered.  And  much  the  same 
was  the  estimation  of  ranks,  iu  our  own 
island :  those  Britons  to  whom  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  trace  up  principles,  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  their  continental 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Oldfield  informs  us,  that  "  war 
and  agriculture  being  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  Saxons,    there  were   no 


*  This  fact  is  thus  described  by  Tegau, 
the  Historian.  Interrogans  omnes  d 
maximo  usque  ad  minimum,  si  eis  pla- 
cuisset  ut  nomen  suum,  id  est  Intpe- 
ratorisjjtliosuo  tradidisset:  illi  omnes 
responderunt,  Dei  esse  admonitionem 
Hiius  ret.  De  Gestis  Ludovici,  cap.  6. 
im  Anna!.  Pith.  torn.  u. 


others  bnt  possessors  of  land,  who  could 
claim  the  legislative  and  judicial  privi- 
leges.  Arts  and  commerce  had  not  then 
created  other  ranks  to  assume  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  invaluable  blessing."—- 
"  As  land  was  the  only  original  posses- 
sion  of  our  Saxqu  ancestors,  it  was  this 
species  of  property  alone,  which  could 
entitle  them  to  the  right  of  freemen." 
Now,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  annul  arte 
and  commerce,  and  to  reduce  all  pro- 
perty to  that  of  land  alone,  as  in  the 
Saxon  times,  then  lei  him  fairly  restore 
the  Saxon  constitution,  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment to  his  favourite  state  of 
things.  But,  that  he  v«ill  persuade  the 
present,  or  any  succeeding  generation, 
to  realize  a  dream  so  destructive,  can 
excite.no  apprehension,  even  among  the 
most  ignorant. 

the  character  Mr.  Oldfield  gives  of 
the  Saxons,  as  a  band  of  robbers,  ob- 
taining settlements  by  violence,  at  the 
expense  of  the  original  possessors,  the 
Britons,  is  little  calculated  to  raise  fa- 
vourable anticipations  of  the  purity  of 
their  institutions,  political  or  legislative. 
That  what  they  had  acquired  by  rapine 
they  would  secure  by  enactment,  can- 
uot be  doubted  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
what  became  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  prior  population,  which 
they  allowed  to  remain  among  them? 
What  was  good  for  the  Saxons,  was 
surely  had  for  the  Britons;  what  estab- 
lished these,  most  certainly  subjugated 
those :  and,  as  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  supposing  ii  might,  by 
possibility,  extend  to  the  lords  and  mas- 
ters, the  conquerors,  the  Saxons ;  did  it 
include  the  labourers,  the  menials,  the 
Britons  ? 

Mr.  Oldfield  is  desirous  of  displaying 
an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons; 
and  he  talks  of  Uu  the  mighty,  the 
Cymri,  and  Dyvnwal  Maetmwd,  as  if 
he  believed,  or  could  persuade  his  reader 
to  believe,  that  he  understood  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  discourses.  l\"o  such 
thing;  and,  to  supply  a  part  of  his  de- 
ficiency, we  adduce  the  following  evi- 
dence, from  Roberta's  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  Britain. — Appendix,  No.  V. 

The  following  Triad  exhibits  the  original 
mode,  and  improvements  upon  this  mods* 
of  collecting  the  popular  suffrage*,  in  order 
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to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the 

whole  population-  "  There  are  three  ways 
of  enactiug  and  confirming  those  laws, 
which  are  obligator)?  011  the  country  in 
general. 

41  1,  By  a  General  Assembly  of  Cymru 
Paramount,  that  is,  a  geaerHj  assembly  of 
the  heads  of  clans,  and  families,  and  free- 
holders from  all  the  ilistricts,  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  departments  of  the  Oymrv. 
For  C)inru  Paramount  denotes  but  one 
country,  one  nalion  And  this  court  shall 
make,  abrogate,  or  amend  laws,  according 
as  occasion  shall  require,  by  general  opi- 
nion* judgment,  and  assent.'' 

u  The  second  is  by  a  confederate  Assem- 
bly of  a  country  or  territory.  That  is  to 
say,  when  the  court  of  the  government 
of  a  country  or  territory  unanimously  de- 
sires a  new  law,  or  the  amendment,  or 
abrogation  of  a  law ;  notice  of  it  shall  be 
given,  by  proclamation,  to  all  the  courts 
within  the  territories  of  Cymru  Paramount, 
in  order  that  such  law  may  be  amended, 
enacted,  or  abrogated,  as  it  shall  in  justice 
or  reason  be  deemed  requisite,  Thus  the 
process  shall  be  carried  on,  through  all  the 
courts  and  clans,  till  their  decision  be 
known,  and  their,  common  assent  be  ob- 
tained, without  opposition,  and  without  ob- 
jection. When  this  is  obtained,  the  courts 
and  sessions  shall  be  advertised,  by  procla- 
mation, of  the  time  when  the  three  years 
of  notice  shall  terminate ;  and  the  Confe- 
derate Assembly  shall  meet  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years.  This  is  called  Gorseod 
Gyfallwy,  and  it  shall  go  on  through  all 
the  governments,  and  its  decision  be  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Cymru  Paramount." 

44  The  third  mode  #f  enacting  or  abroga- 
ttog  a  lawj  by  the  full  authority  of  country 
and  clan,  is  by  provisional  proclamation 
.and  advertisement  of  it,  until  there  be  a 
Confederate  Assembly.  That  is  to  say, 
that  whatever  be  the  intention  as  to  a  law, 
it  is*  necessary  in  order  to  ratify  such  inten- 
tion, that  it  be  publicly  proclaimed,  for  one 
year  and  a  day,  by  cry  of  country  and  dis- 
trict, in  every  court  and  place  of  worship; 
every  fair,  and  market,  and  every  other  re- 
gular meetiug  of  country  and  district,  until 
the  decision  of  every  court,  country,  and 
district  be  obtained,  together  with  such 
amendments,  or  corrections,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  couutry  and  district,  and 
there  is  no  farther  opposition.  And  wheu 
this  is  known,  it  is  again  to  be  proclaimed, 
as  before,  for  one  year  and  a  day ;  until 
the  time  of  a  confederate  Assembly ;  the 
proclamation  continuing  in  all  for  the  space 
of  three  years.    Thus  it  will  be  ft  eonfede- 


.rate  ratification- of  Cymru  Paramount ;  and 

a  law  so  ratified  will  be  the  law  of  every 
couutry,  territory,  kingdom,  court,  place  of 
worship  and  district ;  mid  equal  iu  force 
as  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  General 
Assembly  ;  and  requires  no  appeal  to  the 
constitution;*!  law  of  the  rountry.     For  the 
constitutional  law  say*,  It  km  had  tht  m- 
*ent  and  consent  of  Cymru  Puramtmnt,  *fnJ 
tttertfttre  it  is tstabhskei.     For  if  no  appeal 
he  made  within  the  three  years  and  three 
days,  it  shall  be  held  that  country,  and  dis- 
trict, clan,  and  allied  clan,  ratify  it,  since 
no  one  can  plead  ignorance  of  that  which 
shall  have  thus  been  lawfully  proclaimed 
as  to  time  and  place,  whether  in  a  sove- 
reign  dominion,  arf  inferior  kingdom,  or 
separate  government ;  and  the  opportunity 
and  power  of  opposing  it,  or  suggesting 
amendment,  has  been  given."       .... 
*  There  are  three  National  Sessions  by 
privilege  m  the  island  of  Britain.     1.  The 
Session  of  the  Bards,  whiob  is  the  most  an- 
cient in  dignity.    9.  The  Session  of  .Coun- 
try and  Lord.    That  is  to  say,  a  court  of 
law,  consisting  of  a  geueral  assembly  of 
judges,  and  constitutional  assessors.    And- 
3   The  Session  of  Union  and  Maintenance. 
That  Is  to  say,  a  session  of  country  and 
district,  consisting  c^  rolers,  chiefs  of  clans, 
and  men  of  wisdom,  from  country  and  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  ©f  enacting  geueral 
laws,  to  be  observed  in*  or  between,  coun- 
try and  district,  or  adjoining  country,  by 
and  with  the  assent  and  consent  of  country 
and  country, ruler  and  ruler, and  the  agree- 
ment of  privilege  and  privilege,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  justice.     And  this  shall 
bind  all  parties.     No*  weapon  is  to  appear 
drawn    in  these  sessions,  or  within  their 
limits,  or  during  their  continuance."  Triad 
59-  p.  280. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  could  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  law,  and  what  the  state  nf 
society,  when  three  years  might  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse  between  the  proposition 
of  a  public  regulation  and  the  enactment 
of  it,  by  universal  consent  ?  What  rev 
semblance  has  this  slow  process  to  the 
telegraphic  dispatch  necessary  on  naaqy 
points  submitted  to  a  British  parliament 
of  our  own  day  I  m 

Neither  is  it  clear,  that  the  right  of 
sanctioning  by  a  vote  any  law  intended 
to  be  common,  was  possessed  by  every 
individual  without  exception;  for  wear* 
told,  by  the  some  authority,  (the  Ani- 
ent Triads)  that  «  every  Welshman  had 
a  right  to  a  freehold  possession  of  fita 
acres  of  land." 
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onal  liberty  ha*  been,  eventually,  incalcu- 
lable; for,  alt  know,  that  a  single  acre,  or 
halt  an  acre,  or  much  less,  maybe  render- 
ed worth  more  than  forty  shillings  per  an- 
num ;  so  that  uhere  the  original  British 
law*  admitted  of  one  vote  only,  the  pre- 
sent system  admits  a  score.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  gradual  and  continual 
decrease  in  the  value  of  money.  Perhaps, 
we  should  err  but  little,  in  estimating 
the  forty  shillings  of  Henry's  days  at 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  money  value. 
What  a  prodigious  increase  of  voters, 
then,  is  made,  by  retaining*  that  nominal 
estimate,  now  reduced  to  one  twentieth 
part  of  its  former  legal  and  established 
standard ! 


**  One  who  has  no  lands  ought  not  ts 
pnt  Ms  haad  to  the  sword,  n*  he  has  oo- 
tfeuig  to  lose  9  «nd  it  is  not  just  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  lone  life  or  limb  foe 
another.  He  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  left  to 
his  own  will  ^ut  this  m;*<  t ;)  and  if  he 
takes  the  sword  in  his  hand  he  is  railed 
Brudd  ;i.  e.  feehU\  and  his  privilege  is  that 
only  of  those  who  are  so  called."  Triad 
344.  page  3 1 6. 

So  then,  a  class  of  inhabitants,  "  hav- 
ing no  lands,"  was  known  at  this  very 
time ;  and  it  was  inferior  in  privileges  ; 
for  beside  this  express  mention  of  the 
lesser  privileges  of  the  Brydd,  we  read 
of  "  three  who  acquire  the  full  privi- 
leges of  a  Briton,  by  accident ;  one  of 
which  is,  "  A  roan  of  no  landed  pro- 
perty, who  rescues  a  Briton  in  danger 
of  losing  his  life."  Triad  106.  The  Ro- 
mans decreed  a  civic  crown  to  him  who 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  f'cimlis  quer- 
cus.  Virg.);  the  Britons  conferred  on 
him  the  foli  privileges  of  their  coun- 
try :  which  was  the  noblest  reward,  let 
our  readers  judge. 

There  is  a  singular  trait  of  humanity, 
in  not  calling  to  arms  the  man  who  has 
no  property  to  defend ;  the  same  dis- 
tinction was  certainly  made  in  other  pri- 
vileges-—(for  hearing  arms  is  constantly 
enumerated  among  the  privileges  of  a 
Welshman) — and  it  should  appear,  that 
as  the  freeholder  defended  bis  land  with 
his  "  sword  and  spear,  and  twelve  ar- 
rows in  a  quiver,"  so  he  voted  in  conse-* 
quence  of  his  possessions  :*—  his  property 
in  land  was  his  qualification,  equally  as  a 
warrior  and  as  s  legislator. 

Admitting  this,  we  have  only  to  re- 
flect on  the  progressive  advances  of  com- 
merce, which  naturally  produced  a  more 
general  circulation  of  money,  with  an 
increasing  habit  of  recurring  to  it  as 
the  standard  of  value,  to  form  a  true  es- 
timate of  the  supposed  violation  of  the 
ancient  British  rights  by  Henry  VI.  who 
restricted  the  exercise  of  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives, to  freeholds  of  forty  shillings 
yearly  value. 

Were  the  five  acres  of  a  Welsh  freehold 
worth  about  forty  shillings  yearly?  if 
they  were,  no  innovation  was  committed 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  neither  was 
a  single  individual  disfranchised  by  this 
law  :  the  only  alteration  made,  was  in  the 
standard  adopted—money  rather  than 
And  ths  advantage  of  this  to  nati- 


But  towns,  as  they  consisted  of  con* 
densed  population,  could  neither  be  re* 
gulated  by  the  law  of  five  acres,  nor  by 
the  yearly  value  of  freeholds;  for  it 
might  so  happen*  as  it  actually  doss 
happen,  in  thousands  of  instances,  that 
a  man  possessing  the  highest  skill  Hi 
his  profession,  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  com- 
munity, by  his  superior  qualifications, 
should  possess  no  freehold  at  all.  Such 
a  mas,  under  the  Welsh  laws,  obtained 
the  full  privileges  of  a  Britoo ;  and  under 
the  corporate  towns  he  exercised  his 
right  of  voting  as  an  inhabitant  house- 
holder. That  this  rii;ht  has  been  im- 
prudently and  corruptly  narrowed  in 
succeeding  times,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  regretted. 

Mr.  Oldfield  talks  currently  of  the, 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament; 
whereas,  he  ought  to  have  called  it  the 
burden  of  that  duty.  For,., he  knows 
very  well,  that  formerly  many  places 
petitioned,  to  be  relieved  from  the  in* 
convenience;  some  pleading  poverty, 
or  other  causes  of  exemption,  and  even 
individuals,  he  knows,  who  stated  various 
pretences  why  they  should  not  be  bound 
to  attend  elections.  True  it  is,  that 
these  pleas  were  used  when  the  repre- 
sentatives were  paid  by  their  constitu- 
ents ;*  a  time  which  Mr.  O.  himfelt,  on 

*  The  wages  for  each  knight,  W"ne 
four  shillings  a  day;  for  each  citizen 
and  burgess,  two  shillings ;  for  "  go- 
ing, returning,  and  remaining,  to  tran> 
sact  the  said  business  in  the  par li amen f 
then  assembled/1 
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second  thoughts,  would  not  with  should 
return,  as  it  would  throw  the  whole 
power  of  representation  into  the  bands 
of  those  persons,  or  bodies,  who  were 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  it ;  and  thus 
wealth  would  be  the  criterion  of  right! 

Now,  we  would  not  be  understood  to 
palliate  the  crime  of  corruption  in  the 
choice  of  representatives ;  but  we  de- 
precate a  remedy  which  may  prove 
worse  than  the  disease.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  the  privilege  of  choosing 
members  of  parliament  has  not  secured 
those  boroughs,  marked  by  our  author 
as  rotten,  from  decay  ;  that  the  absence 
of  that  privilege  has  not  prevented 
places  not  long  ago  mere  deserts,  or  vil- 
lages, scarcely  honoured  with  a  name, 
from  becoming  great  towns,  equal  to 
cities :  that  if  these  places  had  enjoyed 
the  right  of  election,  they  would  never 
have  been  chosen  by  their  creators  for 
the  scenes  of  their  industry ;  and  that,  if 
tbey  were  now  endowed  with  that  right, 
they  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  be 
reduced  to  their  original  state  of  desert, 
or  insignificance,  and  become  as  rotten, 
in  their  turn,  as  those  which  are  so  ve- 
hemently impugned  by  Mr*  Oldfield. 

But,  Mr.  Oldfidd,  in  his  fury  for  re- 
formation is  guilty  of  grass  partiality  ; 
for,  if  an  unfortunate,  borough  is  under 
the  controul  of  Lord  A.  who  supports 
the  present  Ministry,  the  anlbor  em- 
ploys the  whole  energy  of  his  style  to 
brand  it  with  the  foulest  epithets  cha- 
racteristic of  slavery  and  corruption : 
while  another,  which  is  equally  under 
the  controul  of  Lord  B.  who  is  in  present 
opposition,  passes  oucensured ;  and 
some  places  formerly  enthralled  by 
Lord.  C.  (a  courtier)  bare  been  it 
seems,  restored  to  liberty,  by  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  Lord  D.  (a  pa- 
triot.) Now,  this  restoration  to  liberty, 
by  whatever  name  a  partizan,  invoking 
the  freedom  of  election,  may  please  to  call 
it,  is  in  our  view,  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  a  change  of  tyrant :  but,  a  change 
of  tyrant  is  not  the  same  thing  aa  a 
deliverance  from  tyranny. 

We  say,  whatever  nobleman— no  mat- 
ter for  bis  party— interferea  in  a  popular 
election,  the  guilt  is  exactly  the  same  : 
and  whoever  commits  aa  election  fraud, 


whether  he  be  an  in,  or  an  out,  whether 
a  peer,  or  a  commoner,  whether  wish- 
ing for  place  and  pension,  or  already 
enjoying  his  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  the  iniquity,  is  equal  without  dis- 
tinction of  person. 

We  have  already  dated  this  book 
about  the  beginning  of  the  French  Re- 
volution :  it  was  then  comprized  in  two 
volumes  ;  it  is  now  much  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  by  introducing  vari- 
ous particulars  from  tbe  Population 
Returns ;  such  as,  the  number  of  tb# 
people,  their  employments,  their  pro- 
portionate poor-rate,  &c.  These  addi- 
tions shew  the  relative  population  of 
counties  and  places  ;  and  not  their 
magnitude  merely ,but  also  their  strength 
and  importance. 

These  volumes  afford  matter  for  eu- 
rious  speculation :  for  instance— How 
many  counties,  having  formerly  wit- 
nessed tbe  evils  of  obstinately  contested 
elections,  have  agreed  to  choose  members 
supported  by  different  interests  ?  Per- 
haps, on  examination,  it  would  be  found 
that  full  two-thirds  of  tbe  counties  ta 
England  btfve  taken  refuge  in  compro- 
mise. Now  we  cannot  say,  with  Mr.  £>« 
therefore  they  are  not  represented,  at 
all :  for,  we  venture  to  assert,  .  that  if 
they  choose  wise  and  moderate  men 
— and  no  other  should  be  chosen— 
that  they  will  rarely  embrace  extremes, 
uu lefts  on  violent  party  questions.  Tbey 
will,  if  men  of  sense,  consider  them- 
selves as  sent  by  their  constituents  jo 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  nation  to  gitjfe 
advice,  to  assign  reasons  for  their  adV 
vice  given,  and  to  promote  tbe  interests  * 
of  their  country,  at  large ;  not  those  o£ 
a  narrow  party,  intent  only  on  power, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  despicable  interests  of  m 
factions  portion  of  it. 

This  we  say  of  county  members ;  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  members 
returned  by  bodies  corporate,  in  conse- 
quence of  compromise.  We  look  not  at 
tbe  party  ;  we  look  at  the  men  :  if  thej 
be  honest,  intelligent,  virtuous,  in  good, 
repute  among  tbeir  constituents,  they 
will  do  their  country  justice :  and  for 
that  justice  the  nation  is  obliged  to  them: 
can  greatar  honour  ha  dtsirtd  ?  If  thejf 
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be  fools*  their  adherence-  to  party  will 
not  make  them  wise  :  if  they  be  knaves, 
never  yet  was  party  the  cure  for  kna- 
very. 

The  chief  object  of  censure  by  Mr.  O. 
is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
and  this,  possibly,  may  he  judged  on 
by  a  circumstance,  to  which  the  writer 
has  given  no  prominent  situation.  What- 
ever be  the  complexion  of  the  ministry, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  reputed  parti- 
zans  of  liberty,  or  of  despotism,  every 
ministry  finds  itself  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  this  influence.  If  it  be  so 
nefarious  as  some  affirm,  how  happens 
it,  that  popular  ministries,  supported 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  understood 
to  be  favourites  of  the  nation,  &c.  &c 
cannot  do  without  this  wicked  influ- 
ence ? — Why  do  not  they  resign  it  ? 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  they 
find  it  hardly  enough  ;  barely  enough  : 
alone,  it  is  a  mere  feather  in  the  ba- 
lance. 

But,  the  influence  of  the  peerage  is 
complained  of,  because  it  seats  a  num- 
ber of  presumptive  heirs  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  Yet  none 
can  point  out  a  better  school,  in  which 
to  initiate  into  public  life,  young 
men,  peers  expectant,  hereafter  to  be- 
come permanent  legislators.  Here  they 
learn,  that  rank  is  no  security  for  re- 
spect, or  respectability :  that  the  exer- 
tion of  talents  alone,  affords  claim  to 
distinction :  that  if  they  desire  honours, 
they  must  earn  them ;  a  public  senate, 
like  death,  levels  all  gradations.  Here, 
too,  they  witness  the  unrestrained  dis- 
position of  their  countrymen,  and  learn 
to  know  the  people  over  whom  they  are 
hereafter  to  preside.  Here  they  form 
connections,  which  connections  carried 
into  the  Upper  House,  amply  compen- 
sate afterwards,  for  any  influence  ex- 
erted over  them  by  their  fathers,  while 
they  were  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

In  short,  this  very  defect,  if  it  be 
one,  proves  a  connecting  link,  by  which 
the  two  Houses  exert  a  mutual  influence 
on  each  other,  to  their  infinite  advan- 
tage, and  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be  said,  in  a  manner,  to. have  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  to 
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those  boroughs,  the  proprietors  of  which 
sell  them,  as  a  marketable  commodity; 
we  abandon  their  owners  to  all  the 
vile  epithets  in  Mr.Oldfield's  vocabulary  ; 
they  shall  find  no  protection  from  us. 
On  these  let  him  dart  his  fiercest  thun- 
ders ;  but  let  him  be  impartial,  and 
strike  the  offender,  whatever  be  his 
colours.  Neither  shall  we  affect  to  deny, 
that  the  population  is  spread  in  a  man- 
ner which  departs  too  widely  from  the 
representation.  As  masses  of  popula- 
tion contribute  most  considerably  to  the 
National  Treasury,  so  they  ought,  by 
their  agents,  to  watch  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  property ;  for,  in  our  opi- 
nion, as  in  that  of  our  antient  ances- 
tors, taxation  and  representation  ought 
to  be  inseparable. 

When  our  ancestors  had  no  other  pro- 
perty than  land  and  arras,  the  Agricul- 
tural and  the  Military  interests  were  re- 
presented :  when  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished, the  interests  of  the  Church  was 
added  in  the  national  Council. > 

We  at  this  day,  have  innumerable 
other  interests— the  Manufacturing  in- 
terest,—the  Commercial  interest, — the 
Shipping  interest, — the  East  India  inter- 
est,— the  West  India  interest, — the  Co- 
lonial,—the  Bank,  fee.  &c.  The  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  a  genuine  represen- 
tation of  the  nation,  should  be  an  epitome 
of  all  these:  but,  if  population  alone 
were  the  basis  of  representation,  bow 
could  these  interests  be  represented  ? 
which  of  them  would  seat  a  single  mem- 
ber ?  Yet  taxation  bears  heavily  on  these, 
and  if  representation  be  inseparable  from 
taxation,  these  have  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Let  this  be  well  weighed :  at  present, 
our  Manufacturers,  our  Merchants,  the 
Directors  of  our  great  public  Companies, 
do  form  part  of  the  Parliament,  and  they 
do  from  time  to  time,  furnish  that  infor- 
mation to  Parliament,  which  only  such 
persons,  habitually  intimate  with  these 
institutions,  can  furnish.  Would  it  be 
wise  and  politic  to  expel  all  these  ?  And, 
for  what  places  are  they  usually  return- 
ed >  For  what  places  have  the  men  who 
afterwards  became  onr  roost  famous 
Statesmen,  made  their  tntrte  in  tb*  House 
of  Commons  ?  Who  first  seated  William 
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Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  Charles 
fox,  &c.  &c. 

N<»w,  if  political  parties  be  so  equi- 
'  poised  that  the  majority  of  the  counties, 
of  the  cities,  of  the  boroughs,  compromise 
their  votes,  if  the  opposition  can  com- 
mand an  equal  number  of  votes  with  the 
ministiy,  as  individuals,  if  the  opposi- 
tion can  bribe  as  high,  and   play  off  as 
many  deceptions  as  lii*  ir  adversaries,  in 
Election   matters,   which   all  the   world 
knows  to  he  true,— how  is  the  public  bu- 
siness to  be  conducted  in  the  representa- 
tive Srnate  ?     By  what  means  shall  the 
wisest  counsels  be  brought  to  maturity  ? 
There  must  be  a  preponderatinjrdi  vision; 
and  happily,  there    is  always  a  number 
of   upright,    intelligent,   wclUinforiued, 
high-minded  in^ti,  who  support  right, 
from  whatever    quarter  proposed,    and 
who,  in  effect,  govern  the  -kingdom,   by 
governing  the  Public  Officers,  and  the  ru- 
ling Powers.     Every  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment witnesses    the  influence   of  these, 
on  public  propositions.    They  follow  the 
Ministr  r,  so  far  ; — if  he  advance  a  step 
beyond  that* line,  tluy  are  found  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition.     They  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Parliamentary  tactics,  but 
they  usually  despise  them.    Their  cha- 
racters, and  genwalK,  their  opinions,  are 
known  before  hand/and  the  chiefs  of  the 
mighty  war  of  tongues,  cannot  depend  on 
finding  th^se  among  their  followers,  un- 
less in  a  direct  approach  to  the  clear  and 
detci  initiate  good  of  their  Couutry. 

Unman  institutions  afford  but  the 
choice  of  evils:  if  a  superior  recom- 
mend a  candidate  to  the  people,  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  edu- 
cation, and  hopes  to  be  a  man  of  honour 
and  principle,  an  outcry  is  immediately 
rinsed  against  influence  ;  and  the  people 
are  said  to  be  "sold  like  cattle  in  a 
stall.*'  Are  the  people  themselves  then 
competent  jmWes  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates,  who  offer  their  services  in 
must  humble  terms?  Do  they  never 
raise  unworthy  nvn  to  stations  becom- 
ing the  worthy  only  ?  In  shori,  do  the 
people  never  sell  themselves,  or  corrupt 
the  caudidate  from  whorujhey  expect  to 
be  corrupted  ?  or  as  some  express  it,  do 
they  not  tempt  the  devil  to  tempt  them  ? 
Mr.  O.'s  volumes  afford  many  instances 
of  this  vendition,  they  are  equally  in- 


structive as  amusing,  and  some  «f  them 
may  demand,  on  the  score  of  mciit,  a 
place  in  our  pages. 

The  venality  of  the  rotten  boroughs.?' 
the*  are  appropi lately  styled,  iu  rbousi;^ 
their  representaves,  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint;  and  deserves  not  o*u 
Ihe  attention  of  the  legislative  body,  but 
of  the  community. 

Of  this  there  appeared  a  stnkinsr  in 
st-we.      Admiral    Cornish,  one    of  H* 
members  for   the   borough  of  Shorelwm, 
dying  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  uar, 
an  election  came  on  for  ancthor  reprtwu;- 
ative,  when  the  returning:  office  r,  knewi;.* 
the  m  Jority   of  the  electors  to  be  Mi 
bribed  and  perjured,  returned  a  candidate 
with  only  thirty  seven  votes,  in  nr.efertwe 
to  one    who  had  eighty-seven.    For  tha 
abuse  of  power,  as  it  was  deemed,  he  »sj 
called  before  the  house  of  com  Aon*,  whea 
he  made  such  discoveries  as  overwhelmed 
his   enemies  with  shame  and  confusion. 
From    his   information   it  appeared,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  freemen  of  Slmr. 
ham  had  formed  themselves  into  a  swirtv, 
under  the  name  of  the  Christian  C:ub, 
with  the  pretended   view  of  encoupjin* 
acts  of  charity  and  beneficence,  fchi'e  a 
was  no   belter   than   a   mart  of  venal-}-.. 
The  borough  was  sold  to  the  highest  UcA-r, 
and  when  the  election  was  mer  their  j«- 
fits  were  divided.     For  this  offence  a  th 
was  brought  in,  incapacitating  eigfcn-we 
of  the  freemen  of  Shoreham  from  voti*- 
at  elections,  and  for  extending  toe  rijliuf 
voting  to  the  contiguous  hundreds.    Ife 
uatiou   applauded  the  spirit  and  condi- 
tional tendency  of   this  bill,  which  m* 
supported  in  the'  house  by  the  uuauimo 
and  zealous  concurrence  of  ail  parties. 

"  The  Christian  Club,"  &c.  but,  w 
believe  that  its  title  at  full  length  iro 
"  the  Chiistian  Club,  for  present 
the  purity  of  Election."  So  readily  i.a 
fine  names  be  found  to  conceal  M 
doings  !  So  easily  is  religion  itself  iuaJc 
a  stalking  horse  for  irreligious  motives 
pretensions,  and  practices. 

Nor  is  this  specimen  without  a  paral- 
lel ;  let  the  reader  reflect  on  Mr.  0,'i 
history  of 

BARN  ST  API;*. 

The  ancient  history  of  this  boroueh  faj 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  wo*.  Pj 
61,  where  it  is  proved  to  have  been  a  Saxoj 
borough,  and  to  have  sent  members  to  tb^ 
parliament,  or  witena  gemote,  of  the  Saxoc* 
in  the  time  of  king  Athelstao.  This  ntf 
was  accordingly  recognized  by  Wnj  t-j 
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ward  III.  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
•»d  it  lias  ever  since  sent  members  to  Par- 
liament by  prescriptive  or  inherent  right. 

The  modem  history  of  this  borough  is  of 
a  very  different  complexion.  If  any  one 
borough  in  the  country  is  more  corrupt 
than  another,  it  is  this.  The  expenses  of 
a  candidate  at  a  contested  election  here, 
it  front  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  poind*. 
The  right  of  voting  is  in  the  corporation, 
and  about  four  hurtdred  burgesses,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  whom  reside  in  the 
town.  The  rest  are  distributed  in  Loudon, 
Bristol,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Botany 
Boy,  aud  all  over  the  world.  About  seventy 
of  ttiem  reside  in  London,  and  are  conti- 
nually upon  the  hunt  tor  candidates,  uuder 
pretence  that  one  of  their  members  is  ill, 
or  about  to  accept  a  place,  or  to  be  created 
a  peer,  so  that  a  vacancy  is  expected,  and 
the  person  applied  to  is  sure  to  l>e  chosen, 
if  he  will  but  give  a  dinner  or  a  supper  to 
the  burgesses  residing  in  London,  aud  a  few 
guineas  to  each  by  way  of  a  retaining  fee. 
They  will,  on  these  conditions,  be  certain 
to  write  to  their  friends  in  the  country  to 
inform  them  what  a  generous  candidate 
they  have  procured.  This  will  produce  an 
invitation  from  those  who  reside  there,  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  made  so  good  a  be< 
ginning,  to  come  down  and  be  elected. 
One  or  two  of  these  manager*,  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  to  be  sent  down  with  their 
pockets  well  suppi.ed,  to  give  a  supper  at 
Bristol,  and  another  at  Barnstaple,  and  get 
the  invitation  signed.  They  return  with 
the  triumphant  instrument.  The  candi- 
date accordingly  arrives ;  he  is  ushered  in- 
to the  borough  with  ringing  of  bells,  is 
drawn  round  the  town  by  the  populace, 
and  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets 
mwap  without  being  ruined. 

Above  a  score  gentlemen  we  could  name, 
can  bear  witness  to  the  losses  they  have 
suffered  by  these  impositions:  even  a  learn- 
ed knight  and  doctor  of  civil  law  is  minus 
about  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  excitement 
held  out  to  him  of  becoming  member  for 
Barnstaple. 

»  When  a  candidate  arrives  at  this  place, 
the  very  burgesses  who  signed  their  names 
to  the  invitation,  make  no  scruple  of  refus- 
ing him  their  voles,  informing  him  they 
only  set  their  names  to  the  paper  to  bring 
him  down  that  they  might  see  how  they 
liked  him;  and  we  have  known  a  great 
number  of  the  freemen  of  this  place  re- 
ceive six  guineas  each  to  bear  their  charges 
from  London  to  Barnstaple  at  an  election, 
,and  at  the  poll  every  one  of  1  hem  has  voted 
against  him  to  get  their  expeuces  paid  oyer 
if  ain  by  another  candidate 
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These  honest  electors  had  once  the  for- 
tune to  have  a  candidate  as  slippery  an 
themselves:  he  distributed  drafts  for  large 
sums  payable  iu  Loudon  ;  treated  the  voters' 
with  dinners  and  entertainments;  aud  went 
off  a  day  or  two  before  the  election,  leav- 
ing his  agents,  managers,  aud  the  unfortu- 
nate landlord,  who  was  au  innocent  m*n, 
(having  neither  a  vote  nor  any  concert!  in 
the  election,)  all  unpaid,  as  were  his  drafts 
upon  London,  which  he  hid  the  folly  to  be* 
lieve  would  secure  his  election. 

Weymouth  and  Mklcomde    Rkgis. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  have 
been  subject  to  continual  contests  and  pe? 
titions  from  1804  tid  the  present  day.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  try  the  merits 
of  the  petition  of  John  Arbuthuot,  Esq.  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1804,  against  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  James  Pulteuey,  bart,  Mr, 
Stewaid,  Mr.  CJarthshorc,  and  Mr  Adams* 
The  case  of  the  petitioner  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  a  charge  of  occasionally  agiiust 
the  freeholders  who  voted  for  the  sitting 
members.  The  counsel  for  the  latter,  re- 
marking that  there  had  never  yet  been  any 
resolution  as  to  the  right  of  election  iu  this 
borough  adopted  by  the  house,  delivered 
in  a  statement  of  a  particular  riafht  for 
which  they  meant  to  contend  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words.  "  That  it  is  in  the  mayor,  aU 
dermeu,  bailiffs,  and  capital  burgesses/in- 
habitiug  within  the  borough ;  and  in  per- 
sons seized  of  entire  freehold*  wit  tun  the  said 
borough  ;  whether  by  descent,  devise,  or  pw- 
chase,  and  not  split  or  divided,  unfetn  spl't  by 
descent  or  devise ;  and  not  receiving  alms. 

The  counsel  for  the  peti'ioner  delivered 
in  a  statement  of  the  right  in  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  in  1730,  admitting  the  split 
freeholds. 

The  committee  determined  in  favour  of 
the  statement  delivered  in  by  the  petitioner, 
iu  consequence  of  the  above  determina- 
tion, two  hundred  freeholds  were  imme- 
diately split  into  two  thous  uid.  Freehol- 
ders of  Weymouth  weie  to  be  found  in 
London,  and  iu  almost  all  the  towns  and 
villages  to  the  laud's-eiid  iu  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
whence  mauy  hundreds  were  afterwards 
brought  at  an  enormous  expense  to  vote  at 
every  election  for  this  borough.  §ou*e 
even  voted  for  the  thirtte  i  hundredth  part  of 
a  sirotnny  freehold.  Upon  the  drain  of 
Sir  J-dm  Johnstoue,  father  of  the  present 
infant  propriefor,  no  less  than  twelve  hu  r 
d red  freeholds,  created  for  occasional  vot- 
ing, -aud  made  for  the  joint  lives  of  Sir 
Johu  Johnstone,  ana  the  freeholder,  be- 
came extinct;  and  it  cost  more  turn  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  renew  the  parch  me  uta 
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for  creating  *  new  set  of  surreptitious  vot- 
ers, who  are  made  for  the  joiwt  lives  of 
Mr.  Ure,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
of  Sir  John  Frederic  Johnstone,  aud  the 
nominal  freeholder. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
thnt  so  many  persons  can  be  found  to  an- 
swer such  a' time-serving  corrupt  purpose; 
but  such  is  the  state  of  political  morality  in 
this  count rv,  that  we  have  seen  numbers 
make  interest  amongst  the  attorneys  em- 
p!o  e<l  for  the  purpose,  to  get  their  names 
inserted  in  the  deeds,  that  they  may  par- 
take of  the  drunkenness  and  entertain- 
ments that  are  going  on  upon  thewj  occa- 
sions. 

So  then  the  split  freeholds  of  the 
Isleworth  millers  was  not  an  original 
thought!  instead  of  being  the  master- 
piece of  invention,  behold,  it  is  in  truth, 
but  a  clumsy  imitation  of  Weymouth 
worthies,  vutin?  for  the  thirteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  a-  sixpenny  freehold! 
Were  there  no  creditable  freeholders  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex  whose  hearts 
were  inflamed  at  this  gross  outrage  ou 
their  privilege  ? 

After  all,  it  often  happens,  in  the 
most  numerous  towns  that  partes  are 
equally  poised.  Every  reader  ran  re- 
cofiVt  instances  of  this ;  as  striking  an 
instance  aS  any,  is  the 

City  or  Gloucester. 
This  citv  Ins  had  but  two  remarkable 
contest-  for  many  years.   Tlie  first  was  up- 
on the  death   of  Sir  Charles  Barrow,  iu 
1789,  when  their  present  member,  Henry 
Howard  Molineux,  Esq.  aud  the  late  John 
Pitt,  of  this  city,   Esq.   were  candidates. 
Voters  were  broui^ht  from,  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and   not  a   single  freeman   that 
could  be  found  was  left  unpolled.     After 
the  contest   had  lasted  fifteen   days,  and 
more  than  3000  electors  had  polled,  Mr. 
'Pitt  succeeded  by   a  majority  of  one  vote. 
lvfr.    Howard   Molineux  was  chosen  the 
other  member  in  1790. 
'     The  next  contest  was  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  at- 
tempted to  establish  au  interest  in  the  city 
of  Gloucester  similar  to  that  which  prevails 
in  the  county.    Lord  Arthur  Somerset  was 
proposed  by  his  Grace,  and  opposed  by 
Robert    Morris,    Esq.  a    banker    of   this 
: place,  who  succeeded  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority. . 

T«.e  corporation  ire  in  the  interest  of  the 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  an  alderman  and 

hij;h  steward  of  Gloucester,  and  has  uomi- 

■  nated  one  member  ever  since  the  year 

1790. 


Not  the.  least  wonderful  part  of  elec- 
tion matters,  is  the  infatuation   of  the 
candidates.     Who  does    not    know    in- 
stances of   gentlemen,  possessing    very 
pretty  estates,    who,    with    Sir   Franks 
Wronghead,  have    •«  run   those    estates 
out  at  elbows,"    bj  electioneering  con- 
tests ?    Who  does  not  know  ot  "  worthy 
knights"  condemned  to  the  purlieus   of 
a  jail,  or,  at  best,  to  a  eta te  of  perpetual 
sufferance,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  in- 
suring also  the  beggary  of  their  families  f 
If  there  be  any  person  so   fortunate   as 
not  to  know  such  instances,  let  them  pe- 
ruse  iMr.    Oldfit Id's  volumes  carefully, 
and  they  will  find  many.     Usually,  too, 
the   einbarrassmeuts   arising  from  these 
party  attempts  run  through  several   ge- 
nerations of  borough  meddlers ;  and  po- 
verty spreads  her  blasting  wings  over 
the   Mortimers,    the    Bryants,  and    the 
Benfields,  successor  after  successor. 


Travels     in    various    Countries*     by 
E.  D.Clarke,  L.L.D. 

\Restaned  from  page  753.) 
Dr.  Clarke  is  well  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter by   which    Homer  distinguishes 
Ulysses,  of  having  seen  the  manners  of 
many  men  and  many  places.     To  what 
a  confined  space  was  that   famous  tra- 
veller's voyages  limited,  compared  with 
those  of  our  adventurous  countryman  ! 
Our  countryman,  too,  had  more  numer- 
ous objects  of  research  than  the   king 
of   Ithica,    who,  if  he  could  i>ut  save 
himself  from  present  danger,  was  con- 
tented to  assume  disguises,  and  to  dis- 
play dexterities,  foreign  from  his  royal 
character.    Yet  Ulysses  is  much  more 
frequently  commended  by  his  bard    for 
being  Polymetis,  wise  in  all  purposes, 
and  wary  in  all  places,  than  for  berog 
Polytropos,  skilful  in  many  mens*  man- 
ners and  fashions.      Whoever   follows 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  route  through  some 
of  the  same  countries  as  Ulysses  visited, 
will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
vigilance  and  presence  of  mind,  at  every 
moment:  for  sometimes  displaying  au- 
thority aad  power,  and  sometimes  con- 
cealing them ;  for  occasionally  declin- 
ing  what  he  much  wished  to  possess, 
or  averting  his  steps  from  a  place  which 
be  trreatly  desired  to  inspect. 

Neither  were  the  enquiries  of  the  mo- 
dem  traveller  directed  exclusive!/  ft* 
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the  characters  of  the  people  whom  he 
met  with  iu  his  journey  ;  he  wished  to 
ascertain  the  scenes  of  events,  Ions:  ago 
deprived  of  importance  in  the  world,  of 
cities,  whose  very  names  are  unknown 
to  their  present  masters,  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, grottos,  plains,  marked  by  his- 
tory, but  not  always  intelligibly,  and 
distinctly,  marked  by  nature.  Anlient 
Geography  is  under  great  obligations 
to  Dr.  Clarke  ;  as  it  is  also  to  several 
Gentlemen  who  travelled  about  the 
same  time.  They  have  retraced  by 
their  ruins,  many  towns  once  flourish- 
ing, and  have  thrown  considerable  light 
on  many  interesting  subjects  of  an- 
tiquity. 

This  volume  opens  with  an  account 
of  numerous  discoveries  of  vases,  com- 
monly called  Etruscan,  in  the  tombs 
of  Greece  ;  and  these  curious  subjects, 
formerly  attributed  solely  to  Italy,  are 
now  found  to  have  been  common  to 
both  couotries.  Dr.  Clarke  also,  distin- 
guishes in  the  convolutions  of  a  certain 
water  plant,  the  origin  of  the  Ionic 
Volute.  We  have  been  rather  accustom- 
ed to  accept  the  horn  of  a  sacrificed 
auimal,  as  that  origin;  and  there  are 
instances  of  the  Volute  winding  like  a 
gnats'  horn,  yet  remaining  from  the  days 
of  antiquity.  We  should  be  glad,  never- 
tht  less,  to  see  this  plant  ascertained  ; 
and  its  properties  submitted  to  modern 
cognizance. 

We  are  obliged  U  Dr.  C.  for  many 
interesting  Engraviugs,  which  highly  il- 
lustrate his  volumes  ;  but, are  rather  sur- 
prized that  he  did  not  favour  the  admirers 
of  .Kschylus,  with  such  a  plan  of  the  city 
of  Thebes,  as  would  have  formed  a  very 
acceptable   companion    to   his   play   of 
the  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes.     An 
omission  of  the   same  kind,  vexed  us 
heartily,  on  the  subject  of  a  Corinthian 
capital,  "  without  Volute  for  the  corners, 
ami  having  a  single  wreath  of  the  sim- 
plest   Acanthus    foliage   to    crovvu   its 
brise.     rJ  here  is  not  in  Europe  a  single 
instance  of  this  most  elegant  variety  of 
the  Corinthian    in  any  modern  struc- 
ture.    In  fact,  it  is  only  known  to  those 
persons   who   have   seen  the  very  few 
examples   of  it  that   exist  among   the 
ruins  of  the  Grecian  cities.     There  is 
no  trace  of  it  among  the  ruins  of  Rome ; 


yet,  in  point  of  taste,  it  is  so  exceeding- 
ly superior  to  the  more  ornamented  and 
crowded  capital  which  was  afterwards 
introduced,  that  both  the  rival  cownos- 
centi  of  Athens,  Lnsieri  and  frauvtl, 
have  designed  and  modelled  it ;  au4 
they  have  spoken  of  its  discovery  as 
forming  an  eporha'ui  the  history  of  the 
art."  The  Dr.  mentions  this  article  in 
three  places ;  but  has  ntused  to  gratr.y 
our  curiosity  with  so  much  as  an  out- 
line of  it ;  is  it  possible,  that  as  men  of 
ta>te,  we  should  pardou  this  negligence  ? 

Dr.  C.'s  report  on   the  state  of  the 
Antiquities  he  visited,  is  highly  inter- 
esting.    Among   them    wo   distinguish 
the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  the  eutrauce  of 
which  is  rendered  much  more   intelligi- 
ble by  a  plate  than  otherwise  it  would 
he ; — the  grove  of  the  Muses,  the  birth 
place  of  Hesiod,  kr.  on  Mount  Helicon ; 
a  Mountain   that  we  are  happy  to  find 
has   its    fertile    spaces,   which     "have 
been  cultivated  from  immemorial  time." 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  number  of  tombs 
of  illustTions  persons   identified   by  our 
traveller,   but  with  different  degree*  of 
credibility  ; — such   as,  the  tomb  of  Or- 
pheus, near  Dium;  the  tomb  of  Ilesiod, 
near   Orchomenus ;    the   tombs    of  the' 
Macedonian    Kings,  entered,   and    Ifjl 
undisturbed,  by  Mr.  Fiott,  at  Edesaa ; 
who  being,  as  he  confesses  "  a  novice 
in  the  Sexton  trade,"  left  the  bodies,  the, 
ornaments,  the  clothes,   and   the  vases, 
just  as  he  found  them.     This  might  be  a 
very  honest  feeling ;    but  the  man  wha 
could  indulge  it,  must  never  expect  to 
obtain  distinction  as  an  Antiquary.     No, 
no;  what    reason    can   be   given   why 
those   who   were  buried   two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  have  enjoyed  these  non- 
necessaries  long  enough,  should  not  re- 
sign their  property  to  honest  Antiqua- 
rian travellers,  who  want  them  for  tile 
purpose  of  enriching  their  collections; 
and  who,   in    fact,  cannot  do  without 
thciriy  as  all  their  learned  brethren  are 
ready  to  testify  by  affidavit  before  Mi- 
nos,   or  Rhadumauthus   himself,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  of  ancient 
origin,  contained  in  this  Volume  ai/ord 
much  curious  matter,  with  occasion  for 
deep  reflection.  We  titid  the  people 
honouring  with  commemorative  applause 
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domestic  excellence :  says  one  iBscrip- 
tion :    "  The   Senate  and   the    People 
(honor)    the  daughter  of   Theogitm, 
the  wife  of  ....    on  account  of 
her  virtue  and  her  modesty"     Another 
informs  us,  that  "  Charopeina,  daugh- 
ter of  Tiberius  Claudius  Didymus,  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  is  honoured  by  the 
Lh* rontons  for  her  virtue*  and  reli- 
gious attendance  on  the  Deity."  These 
erections  by  the  voice  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  virtue,   modesty,  and  devotion, 
appear  not  a  little  singular,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  as  much  of  either,  and 
of  all,  these  excellent  qualities,  as  in  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Yet 
had  these  very  people  their  weak  side  ; 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  them  re- 
cording, that,  *4  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  Month  AMcomenius  (October)  Phi- 
loxenus  bring  Archon%  Alexvn,  the  son 
of  iihodun,  (tcdicuteS'his  own  slave  Di- 
onysia.,  us  sncrcd  to  the   (>od  Serap\ss 
she  having  remained  blameless  trith  him 
all  her  life."     Was  this  a  favour  to  the 
slave  ?     Was   the  temple   service  more 
honourable,  or  lighter,  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  master  ?   Or  was  it  a  gift  to 
the  God,  of  a  property  no  longer  valu- 
able  to  himself,  this   slave  having  lived 
out  her  bejit  days  in   his  service  ?    If  it 
were  a  token  of  gratitude,  would  not  li- 
berty have  beeu  the  preferable  way  of 
shewing  that  sensibility  ? 

We  follow  this  learned  traveller,  with 
great  attention,  iu  his  Volume,  from 
Greece,  to  Macedonia,  and  admire  with 
him  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus ;  but  our  space  here,  forbids  us  from 
iuduigiiur,  ourselves.  As  he  approaches 
1  hessaloniea,  the  terror  of  the  plague, 
then  raping  there,  almost  checks  our 
hopes  of  his  visit  to  it ;  although  we  much 
wish  that  one  traveller  were  permitted 
by  prudence  to  examine  this  city,  with- 
out reserve. 

Stnart  had  brought  us  acquainted 
with  that  interesting  Antiquity  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Incantada  ;  but, 
we  do  not  recollect,  that  he  mentions 
the  Rotunda,  an  edifice  resembling  the 
Pantheon,  at  Rome;  or  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  honour  of  Octavins  and 
Anthony,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi ; 
and  another  to  Constantine,  which  is  al- 
most entire.     "  It  was  certainly  a  most 


costly  and  magnificent  monument,  what- 
ever opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the  taste 
of  its  workmanship.  There  is  uo  in- 
stance known  of  a  triumphal  arch  that 
was  more  richly  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture ....  The  piers  all  around 
were  adorned  with  three  compartments  of 
basso  relievos,  one  above  another,  each 
relief  being  four  feet  two  inches  deep, 
divided  by  others  that  were  twelve  inches 
deep,  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers." 
Unfortunately,  the  plague  raged  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Jews;  as  was  also 
the  case  in  Stuart's  time,  and  occasion- 
ed his  precipitate  departure. 

Thessalonica  is  a  considerable  city, 
havisg  a  population  of  sixty  thon*aud 
souls,  of  which  about  half  the  number 
are  Turks  ;  the  Greeks  are  about  six- 
teen thousand;  and  the  Jews  twelve 
thousand;  with  a  mixed  population  of 
Nearroes  and  Gipsies,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  more.  This  city  is  enriched 
by  the  export  trade  ;  its  principal  com- 
modities consist  of  cotton,  wool,  tobacco, 
bees-wax,  and  silk.  It  is  the  port  lor 
all  Macedonia.  The  imports  are  prin- 
cipally from  England.  West  India  cof- 
fee is  often  sold  in  the  Levant,  under 
the  name  of  Mocha  coffee,  (particular!? 
at  Smyrna,)  whence  it  is  sometimes 
shipped,  and  brought  back  again  to 
England,  under  that  name. 

Here,  owing  to  the  plague,  our  tra- 
vellers could  not  purchase  a  proper 
dress  for  the  interpreter ;  but  were  com- 
pelled to  clothe  hiirt  coarsely,  to  avoid 
infection,  with  a  rough  shepherd's  cloth, 
which  was  fumigated,  and  passed  throogb 
water. 

We  cannot  stay  to  wander  with  oar 
Author,  where  Euripides  wandered,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Beshec,  nor  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis,  nor  to 
speculate  on  the  dirt  and  unseemliness 
of  Turkish  Khans  in  some  places.  In 
his  approach  to  Constantinople,  he 
found  the  country  in  rebellion,  and  bis 
situation  at  Fairy,  was  strikingly  pe- 
rilous. 

The  Metropolis  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and— if  the  Turks  say  tru>,  the 
very  ceutre  and  seat  of  Orthodox  Ida- 
mism,  is  Constantinople;  but  it  was 
more  interesting  to  our  traveller  as  a 
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city  once  eminent  for  splendour, ah d  still 
retaining  unquestionable  maiks  of  anti- 
quity. The  breach  made  by  Mahomet 
11.  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  is  still  distinguishable  ;  and 
clumps  of  old  trees,  wave  in  cKs-date 
grandeur  over  the  spot  where  fell  the 
last  of  the  Paleologi. 

But,  we  must  now  relinquish  our  at- 
tention to  the  memorials  of  antient  days, 
and  endeavour  to  communicate  some  no- 
tions, though  very  parlial.ofour  travel- 
ler's, opinion,  on  modern  men,  and  man- 
ners. This  is  the  more  desirable,  be- 
cause, public  expectation  looks  strongly 
towards  the  East  for  an  approaching *hi*t 
of  scenery  ;  and  the  possession  of  the 
Ionian  islands  by  the  British  power,  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  further 
possibilities  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  an  amusing  Article 
on  the  privacy  of  the  Greek  Vyiiaceum, 
concerning  which  he  observes,  that 
"  unless  a  stranger  he  intimate  enough 
with  the  master  of  a  family  to  penetrate 
to  the  retirement  set  apart  for  its  female 
relatives,  he  may  come  and  go  without 
meeting  any  one  of  them."  This  seclu- 
sion is  not  derived  from  the  Turks,  but 
is  the  ancient  custom  continued.  Dr. 
C.  was  happy  enough  to  obtain  an  in- 
tervie\v,by  "  means  of  an  invitation  to  a 
b.ill,  with  an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest 
matrons  of  the  Greek  families,  seated 
in  a  row,  with  their  daughters  standing 
before  them."  They  danced,  too,  but  not 
delightfully,  if  we  may  believe  our  au- 
.  thor  ; — they  had  expression  enough  of 
a  certain  kind,  but  neither  grace,  nor 
dignity  ;  and  the  simplest  English  couu-. 
try  dance,  they  found  too  fatiguing. 

It  is  not  from  the  Greeks,  but, 
it  is  from  the  Albanians,  the  Dr.  ex- 
pects service,  whenever  an  opportunity 
shall  present  itself  of  vindicating  the  li- 
berty of  Greece.  These  descendants  o, 
the  ancient  Macedonians,  have,  it  is  true, 
the  character  of  robbers  ;  but,  says  our 
author, 

Future  travellers  in  Greece  will  do  wel! 
to  profit  by  our  experience,  with  respect  to 
the  Albanian  peasantry,—  a  race  as  distiner 
as  possible  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  oi 
the  country.  We  never  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, whert  we  consented  to  forego  the  ac- 
commodation offered  in  Greek  houses  for  a 
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night's    lodging    beneath    their    humbler. 
sheds.     The  Gneks  are,  for  the  most  part, 
indolent  and  profligate,  vain,   obsequious, 
ostentatious,  poor  and  dirty.  The  Albanians 
are  industrious,  independent,  honourable, 
Jeanly,  and  hospitable.     They  are  a  hard- 
ier and  a  healthier  race;  passing  their  lives, 
su'idi**,  either   iu  the  fie  ids  or  upon   the. 
mountains :    their  sons   possess  a  manlier 
disposjtiou  than  the  oifyuhifc  of  the  Greeks, 
who    are    alwass    eiVeuii:|ate ;     and    the 
daughters  of  Albanians    are   not  eh  irac- 
ferizr;!  by   those  relaxed   habits  and  that 
early  fading  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
Grerian  damsels.     A  girl   of  Grecian   pa- 
rents scarcely  attains  her  twentieth  year 
before  she  begins  to  exhibit  the  mat  ks  of  a 
premature  oi<l   age;  nod  all  the  Or, cum 
women  exhibit  a  matronly  appearance  long 
before  they  enter  into  the  marriage  stute. 
^onie  of  them  are,   it  is  true,  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  and  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
more  lavish  jib  the  distribution  of  female 
e harms  among  the  Grecian  than  among  the 
Albanian  women ;    because   the   Aibaniun 
women  have  almost  all  of  them  the  com- 
plexion and  the  features  of  gipsies:    but 
fheu.ihe  former  seldom  display  the  natural 
beauties   which   they  possess;  they  mike 
their  appearance  disguised   by   cosmetics 
and  paint,  and  by  the  artificial  ornaments 
of  false  hair ;  tricked  out,  at  the  same  time, 
by  ait  sorts  of  finery,  and  smelting  of  es- 
sences a  ud  of  musks.    The  Albania  n  women 
are  fond  of  finery, — and,  indeed,  where  are 
the  women,  except  in   highly  civilized  so- 
ciety, who  are  not  fond  of  it  ?— but  the 
Albanian   finery   consists,    principally,    in 
a  display  of  colours  strongly   contrasted;       A 
and  their  dress  is  remark  a  h'e  for  the  seru-     ?~ 
puJous  attention  to  cleanliness  by  which  it 
is  oistiugui&hcd. 

Our  readers  will  gather  from  these 
hints,  that  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
whenever  it  takes  place,  will  not  be  due 
to  the  energy,  spirit,  or  unanimity  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  bear  a 
question,  whether  that  race,  as  it  is  cha- 
racterized, at  present,  be  much  more 
worthy  of  independence,  tbau  their  pre- 
sent masters  are  worthy  of  contman  I. 

In  whatever  can  be  said  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Turks,  Dr.  C.  joins  unre- 
servedly; but  he  does  justice  to  other 
jualities,  which  it  is  not  fair  to  under- 
value. We  insert  an  amnsiu?  instance 
of  the  first,  and,  to  shew  our  impartial- 
ity, several  instances  in  support  of  the 
latter,  observation. 

At  Kishan,  advanciugf  towards  Con- 
stantinople; 
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The  Greek  physician,  from  whom  the 
medals  we  bought  here  were  principally 
obtained,  entertained    us,   by   giving   an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the'  medi- 
cal   profession    is    exercised    among    the 
Turks     "  When  a   rich  Turk,"  snid   he, 
•*  is  very  ill,  he  send*  for  a  physician  ;  and 
however  dangerous  his  disorder  may  be,  a 
negotiation  commences  between  the  doc- 
tor and  his  patient,  as  to  the  price  of  the 
cure.    The  pnee  is  of  course  augmented  in 
proportion  to    the  alarm  excited  by  the 
malady.      A    bargain   is   then    concluded 
upon   the  following  conditions:  that  half 
the  stipulated  sum  be  paid  down   imme- 
diately, and  the  whole  sum  if  the  patient 
recover.    The  physician  then  goes  boldly 
to  work,  prescribing  whatever  he  pleases. 
If  his  patient  die,  he  has  already  secured  a 
very  ample  fee ;    and  if  he  recover,  the 
case  is  still  better."     It  was  fonrierly  said 
in  Enpl^nd,  that  a  lar/e  wig  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
physician  ;  and  it  is  literally  true  of  Turkey, 
that  a  caipac  and*  a  pelisse  are  the  only  re- 
quisites for  the  exercise  of  the  profession. 
An  .English  officer,  who  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople during  our  -first  visit  to  that 
city,   was  accompanied  by  an   Italian  do- 
mestic, who  had  served  him  with  fidelity, 
but  gave  him  warning  the  morning  after 
their  nrrival.    The  officer,  being  loth  to 
part  from  a  trusty  servant,  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  conduct.     "  I 
have  no   complaint    to    offer,"    said    the 
Italian  :  *'  but  I  can  earn  more  money  here 
by  turning  physician,  and  therefore  must 
wear  a  different  dress."    The  next  day  he 
presented  himself  to  his  former  master  in 
the  medical  taipac  and  furrtd  robe,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at   his  own   metamorphosis: 
and  this  man,  before  our  return   to  the 
capital,   had   dispatched    as  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures  as  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  Turkey, 

The  Turks  are,  certainly  devoid  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  what  are  termed  li- 
beral or  gentlemanly  studies  ;  but,  there 
are  among  them  men  whose  native  im- 
pulse of  the  heart,  does  equal  honour  to 
themselves,  and  to  human  nature :  the 
following-  is  an  instance  ;    ■ 

The  rascally  Surudjees  who  were  with 
our  baggage  had  already  dismounted  it, 
and  were  leaving  us  upon  the  bare  earth, 
when  an  old  Turk,  casually  passing,  and 
hearing  some  altercation  between  these 
men  and  the  TcJto/todar,  demanded  the 
csunc  of  the  dispute.  Being  informed  that 
these  men  refused  to  proceed  any  farther, 
and  that  some  poor  Hjowrs  were  in  danger 


of  being  exposed  all  night  houseless  iu  the 
mud,  he  ordered  the  Surudjees  to  brine 
our  baggage  to  his  house,  and  bade  us  all 
follow  bim.  This  being  done,  we  were 
received  into  an  open  inclosed  court,  while 
a  room  was  prepared  for  us.  As  soon  as 
we  were  conducted  to  this  apartment,  we 
found  the  floor  covered  with  clean  mats, 
and  a  brazing  fire  already  kindled.  The 
owner  of  this  dwelling  was  not  rich ;  y  et 
be  caused  a  supper  to  be  sent  to  us  from 
his  little  churem,  where  it  was  prepared  by 
his  women.  Of  the  sacrifice  thus  made  to 
hospitality  by  a  Moslem  we  were  not  yet 
fully  aware.  We  were  supplied  with 
every  thing  necessary  to  our  comfort  and 
repose  •,  and  the  next  morning,  when  we 
rose  to  depart,  horses  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  door.  To  our  regret,  as  well  as 
surprise,  wheu  we  tendered  payment  for 
our  night  s  lodging  and  provisions,  our  be- 
nevolent host,  would  accept  of  "  nothing," 
as  he  said,  ««  but  our  good  wishes ;"  and 
bidding  us  (Urlurula)  a  good  journey  I 
withdrew  from  our  sight.  Soon  after 
quitting  this  hospitable  mansion,  pereeiv- 
iug  that  a  volume  of  plants  belonging  to 
our  herbary  was  missiug,  one  of  us  re- 
turned in  search  of  it ;  and  found  that  the 
family,  who  had  so  kiudly  entertained  us, 
had  actually  carried  out  aud  broken  the 
earthen  vessels  out  of  whiih  we  drank 
water  j  and  were  besides  busily  employed 
in  completing  4he  ceremony  of  purification, 
by  fumigating  the  mats,  aud  scouring  the 
•  room  which  they  couceived  to  have  been 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  Christians.  The 
incoveoience,  therefore,  and  the  loss,  which 
our  visit  to  this  liberal  HosUm  had  occa- 
sioned in  his  family,  will  shew  to  what  an 
extent  the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  some- 
times  carried  among  the  Turks. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  Dr.  C. 
has  not  erected  the  most  durable  monu- 
ment in  his  power,  to  this  worthy  disci- 
ple of  Mahomet,  by  mentioning  his 
name ;  it  would  have  been  no  gratifica- 
tion to  the  Turk,  it  is  true;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  gratification  to  us. 
Besides  allowing  the  Turks  the  virtue  of 
hospitality,  the  author  strongly  insists  on 
their  claims  to  sincerity  and  devotion. 
We  presume  not  to  decide  on  the  first, 
though  we  incline  to  the  Dr.'s  opinion  ; 
but,  the  second,  we  presume,  is  unques- 
tionable :  it  night  even  pass  for  exem- 
plary among  professors  of  a  much  supe- 
rior religion.  Our  traveller  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  been  struck  with 
this  appearance.     Says  Dr.  C. 
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lit  a  room  adjoining  our  apartment*  some 
Turks  were  engaged  in  their  devotions; 
and,  whenever  we  have  seen  them  so  occu- 
pied, whether  in  the  mosques,  or  in  the 
public  streets,  or*  in  private  dwellings,  we 
always  regarded  them  with  respect;  for 
however  we  may  be  disposed  to  revile  the 
Turkish  religion,  there  is  perhaps  no  Chris- 
tian but  might  find  an  example  worthy  of 
his  imitation  in  the  behaviour  of  a  Moslem 
during  his  prayers*  If  we  may  judge  of 
genuine  piety  by  external  appearances,  the 
Mahometans  are,  of  all  people,  the  most 
sincere  in  their  worship.  They  are  never 
seen  to  wander  during  their  prayers,  or  to 
neglect  them,  or  to  utter  a  parcel  of  words 
by  rote,  with  their  thoughts  intent  upon 
other  matters,  like  many  of  those  persons 
who  prefend  to  hold  a  better  faith  :  their 
whole  sour  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  exercise,  and  their  thoughts 
so  perfectly  abstracted  from  every  earthly 
consideration,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
hold them  without  participating  the  reve- 
rence they  manifestly  feel.  But  this  beha- 
viour may  be  attributed  to  the  very  great 
stress  laid  by  their  Kordn  upon  the  duties 
of  prayer.  Mahomet  called  it  The  Pillar 
of  Religion;  and  the  Twks  maintain 
that  in  this  act  of  devotion,  they  ought  to 
be  so  intent  and  fixed,  that  no  possible 
event  can  have  power  to  divert  their  at- 
tention ;  not  even  the  command  of  the  Sul- 
tan himself,  nor  any  alarm  of  fire  or  other 
imminent  peril.  How  beautiful  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  Busbequius  of  the  whole 
Turkish  army  engaged  in  one  solemn  act 
of  public  devotion  !  Yet  liycaut  affirmed, 
that  of  all  the  nations  and  religions  he  had 
known,  the  Turks  were  the  most  hypo- 
critical. "  These  are  they,"  said  he,  "  who 
love  to  pray  in  the  market  place  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  to  have  praise  of 
men ;  for  it  is  observable  with  the  Turks, 
that  where  they  find  the  most  spectators, 
especially  of  Christians,  to  choose  that 
place,  how  inconvenient  soever,  to  spread 
/list  their  handkerchief,  and  then  begin 
their  prayers.11  We  know  not  how  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  truth  of  these  observations. 
We  saw  much  of  the  Turks,  and  we  had  one 
who  was  daily  our  companion ;  but,  bating 
a  little  treachery  as  to  the  strict  observance 
of  their  fast,  together  with  the  dissolute 
practices  of  their  Dervishes,  we  would  say 

fenerally,  of  the  whole  race,  that  the 
'urk$  are  the  last  people  upon  earth  who 
deserve  to  be  called  hypocrites  in  their 
religion.  Rycaut  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  prejudices  against  Moslems  were  very 
high,  and  when  his  own  countrymen  had 
not  lost  the  strong  tincture  of  fanaticism 
they  had  acquired  under  CromwelL    There 


are  many  virtues  common  to  the  Turks 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  nation ;  and 
above  all,  that  reverence  for  the  Deity* 
which  renders  the  taking  of  his  name  in 
vain  to  be  a  thing  unheard  of  among  them; 
add  to  this,  their  private  and  their  public 
charities;  their  general  temperance  and 
sobriety;  their  donations  for  the  repose 
and  the  refreshment  of  travellers*,  and  far 
the  establishment  of  public  baths  and  foun- 
tains; their  endowment  for  hospitals  ;  their 
compassion  for  animals;  the  &tnet  fidelity 
with  which  they  fulfil  their  engagements); 
their  hospitality;  the  attention  shewn  to 
cleanliness  in  their  frequent  ablutions ;  and 
many  other  of  their  characteristics,  which 
forcibly  contrast  them  with  their  neigh- 
bours;— and  we  shall  be  constrained  to 
allow  that  there  can  hardy  be  found  a 
people,  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
better  disposed  towards  its  most  essential 
precepts.  That  they  have  qualities  which 
least  deserve  our  approbation ;  and  that 
these  are  the  most  predomiifai.t,  must  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  that 
'•  leaven,"  which  in  ••  leavening  the  whole 
mass*1  hath  not  yet  extended  its  influence 
to  this  benighted  people :  for  their  igno- 
rance is  so  profound,  and  it  is  so  universal, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  generally 
destitute  of  any  intellectual  attainment 
whatsoever.  rlhe  highest  offices  of  the 
state  arc  administered  by  individuals  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  society  ;  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  friendly  intercourse  and  con- 
versation of  those  among  them  who  are 
the  most  looked  up  to,  either  on  account  of 
their  elevated  rank,  or  probity  of  charac- 
ter, we  were  constrained  to  regard  them 
rather  with  after! ion  thau  with  esteem  ;  as 
claiming  the  same  degree  of  regird,  min- 
gled with  pity,  which  is  exciied  b\  the 
goodness  and  simplicity  of  very  benevolent, 
but  very  illiterate,  old  women. 

Nor  does  this  evaporate  in  meredeytH 
lion  :  we  have  seen  that  it  took  even 
Infidels  under  protection  ;  and  that,  at 
110  trifling  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  beside 
this,  the  consideration  of  the  Turks  for 
brute  animals  is  much  to  their  praise : 
we  quote  an  instance,  in  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  dehcu  nt. 


*  In  some  parts  of  the  iCmptre  tinn  re 
Khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  whi  h 
are  so  endowed,  that  «very  nigh-  the  guests 
are  entertained  at  free  cost  with  a  con- 
venient sup(ier,  he  their  number  more  r 
less,  according  to  the  capacity  or  the  I  .  !  J- 
iug.  See  Rtjwui's  Ottoman  EmAnrcfp.  107- 
Land.  1670. 
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Wide  and  barren  plains,  as  before,  du- 
rine  the  whole  da^s  journey.  Passed  an 
immense  tumulus  We  observed  this  morn- 
ins  a  very  extraordinary  serptnt,  moving 
upon  the  grass:  it  had  a  large  blunt  and 
thick  head ;  but  in  other  respects  it  resem- 
bled a  common  viper.  Mr.  Cripps  descend- 
ed from  his  horse  and  killed  it ;  and  with 
that  abhorrence  of  a  reptile,  terrible  in  its 
aspect,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  we  were 
fflad  to  see  it  lifeless.  Carrying  it,  how- 
ever, in  his  hands  to  shew  to  the  ambassa- 
dor who  was  seated  in  his  arubah,  he  re- 
ceived  a  mild  but  pointed  reproof,  against 
the  wantonness  of  depriving  an  animal,  un- 
necessarily, of  life.-"  Bey  Zudeh  t  said 
be  u  had  that  poor  serpent  done  any  thing 
to  'injure  you  f  Are  you  the  happier  because 
you  have  deprved  it  of  life  f  Do  not  carry 
muLh  you  a  proof  of  your  cruelty  ;  tt  may  he 
unlucky:  the  same  Got  who  made  yon,  cre- 
ated also  the  serpent;  and  surely  there  iras 
room  enough  in  this  wilderness  for  both 
of  you  r* 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  power  of 
prejudice  operated  in  any  decree  in  be- 
half  of  this  serpent;  thouerh  it  might, 
and  probably  did,  in  the  following  in- 
stance  of  the  swallow ;  for  this  bird  has 
had,  for  ages,  the  public  voire  for  its 
protection,  as,  being  the  harbinger  of 
spring. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the  na- 
tural history   of  the  swulow    was   made 
kno»n  to  us  accidentally  at  this  village. 
In  the  rourse  of  our  search  for  antiquities, 
happening  to  visit  the  shop  of  a  poor  bar- 
ber, we  observed,  as  we  were  speaking  to 
the  owner,  in  a  room  with  a  ceiling  so  low 
pitched  that  our  heads  almost  touched  it, 
a  swallow  enter,  two  or  three  times,  through 
a  hole  purposely  left  for  its  admission,  over 
the  door.     Without  regarding  either  the 
number  or  the   noise  and  motion  of  so 
many  persons  in  this  small  room,  it  con- 
tinued  its  operation  of  building  a   nest, 
although  within  our  reach,  gainst  one  of 
the  joists.     Jt  w«s  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  activity  of  this  little  animal ;  the  velo- 
city with  which  it  went  and  returned;  but 
above  all,  the  happy  confidence  which  it 
seemed  to  enjoy,  in  its  security  from  mo- 
lestation or  injury.    The  owner  of  the  shop 
entertained  the  superstition  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  that  are  visited  by  this 
bird,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by  Sophocles, 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  little  guest ; 
deeming  himself  fortunate  in  being  thus 
honoured  by  one  of  Apollo  s  Messengers. 
He  told  us,  that  the  same  swallow  bad  an- 
nually visited  him  for  many  years;    but, 
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that  this  year  it  came  earlier  than  usual ; 
that  it  paid  him  handsomely  for  its  lodg- 
ing ;  its  presence  being  considered  as  a 
most  fortunate  omen,  w  hereby  customers, 
were  attracted  to  his  shop  whenever  the 
swallow  arrived. 

Quitting  the  Turks,  we  wish  to  afford 
a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  state  of  Eu- 
ropean Society  at  the  seat  of  this  un- 
couth Court.  It  comprizes  amusing 
scenes,  and  among  the  men  and  manners 
reported  on  by  this-  enlightened  travel- 
ler, few  are  more  peculiar  than  those 
which  present  themselves  among:  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  crowned  hVacfs  of 
Christendom,  accredited  to  a  people 
who  heartily  despise  them,  who  treat 
them  with  a  distrust  bordering  on  con- 
tempt, and  who  conscientiously  wish 
them  all  at  the  devil,  to  whmit  they 
pi  usly  consign  Djaurs,  heretics,  and 
unbelievers, of  every  description;  mean- 
ins:,  all  the  heUrodox — in  other  words, 
all  the  world  but  themselves. 

IJ|y>n  the  Queen's   birth-day,    another 
ceremony  took  place;   the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  New  Palace  for  the  Bri- 
tish Ministers  at  the  rWf ;  at  this  we  also 
attended,  in  company  with  all  the  English 
then  resident.    The  former  building  had 
been  conMjmed   by   fire.     The  gaieties  of 
the  Carnival  were  greatly  increased  this 
year  in  Fera,  iu  consequence  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the   French  from  Egypt ;  and  the 
Turks    were  rather  more  tolerant    tb*n 
usual    in    their    behaviour    toward*    the 
English.     Masquerades  were  freqoent  in 
all  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ministers  ;  and 
there  were  also  public    masquerades,   in 
taverns,  open  to  all  comers :  the  latter  of 
course  formed  of  the  lowest  compauy,  and 
being  for  the  most  part  nothing  better  than 
the  most  public  exhibition  of  disgusting 
sensuality.    The  only  circle  that  can    be 
called  by  the  name  of  Society  in  Pero,  it 
formed  by  the  families,  secretaries,  chitp- 
lains,  interpreters,  and  agents  of  the  di& 
fercnt  envoys:  and  this  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  naturally  exhibiting  an  entertaiuiug 
masquerade*  without  any  license  from  the 
season  of  Carnival.    It  is  the  same  in  ail 
seasons ;  a  mixed  and  motley  assembly  of 
many  nations  and   languages.    The  chief 
amusement  at  their  evening  parties,  con- 
sists in  card-playing.    The  French  govern* 
meut,  always  famous  for  the  skill   with 
which  it  conducts  political  intrigue,  when 
it  wishes  to  employ  a  spy  who  may  collect 
the  state  secrets  of  the  ministerial  hive  at 
Pern,  take  care  to  send  one  who  is  an  adroit 
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g«unbler ;  and  who,  by  his  address  among 
the  women,  becomes  a  popular  man  at  their 
card't.ibles;  the  generality  of  the  young 
men  being  engaged  in  dancing.  One  or 
two  Mich  spirs  had  at  this  time  obtained 
situations  in  our  army ;  and  they  have 
since  proved  themselves  to  be  the  traitors 
we  at  that  time  suspected  they  were.  Yet 
it  was  amazing  to  observe  with  what  eager- 
ness the  rompany  of  these  men  was  court- 
ed, and  with  what  incredible  facility,  the 
unsuspecting  Ministers  of  the  different  na- 
tions became  their  dupes.  At  list  arrived 
General  Sebastian i  himself,  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  postillion  ;  and  whose  intel- 
lectual attainments  certainly  did  not  belie 
the  report.  This  man, the  avowed  ambas- 
sador of  the  French  government,  dressed 
like  the  trumpeter  of  a  puppet  shew,  soon 
acquired  such  influence,  by  his  affectation 
of  gallantry,  and  by  his  unequivocal  lan- 
guage eveu  with  those  young  women  who 
had  the.  greatest  reputation  for  chastity, 
that,  according  to  his  owu  vulgar  expres- 
sion, lie  might  be  said  "  to  have  had  the 
whole  diplomatic  body  under  his  thumb." 
Yet  there  is  no  place  where  so  mm  h  fuss  is 
made  about  a  point  of  etiquette  as  at  Peru  ; 
and  this  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  very 
amusing  exhibition.  At  a  ball,  before  dan- 
cing begins,  the  gentlemeu  stand  up  first, 
without  their  partners;  and  a  general 
scramble,  with  altercation,  ensues  for 
precedency.  A  stranger  would  suppose 
that  at  least  half  a  dozen  duels  were  to  be 
fought  the  next  morning;  but,  like  all 
blustering,  it  generally  ended  in  word? 
only.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  bear  the 
cause  of  so  much  agitation  without  laugh- 
ter.— "  Sir,  this  is  my  place !  I  am  to  dance 
with  Prussia  ,r — "You'll  pardon  me,  Sir 
Russia  goes  dowu  another  set" — "  Gentle: 
men,  I  must  beg  you  will  give  way  ;  En- 
gland is  my  partner !"  Admitted  to  the 
supper-table,  he  sees  with  surprise  some  of 
the  ladies  wrapping  up  roasted  woodcocks, 
and  other  edible  animals,  whole,  and  put 
ting  them  into  their  pockets!  If  attracted 
towards  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  the 
number  of  cat  pars  and  whiskered  faces  an- 
nounce a  party  of  the  Dra gowns,  he  find* 
them  bartering  some  antique  medal  or  i;em, 
or  settling  the  price  of  a  shawl,  or  offering 
for  sale  an  embroidered  handkerchief;  or 
perhaps  two  Groek  physicians  disputing 
their  mode  of  practice.  Upon  the  sofas 
round  tlie  room,  the  elder  Greek  women, 
with  beads  and  handr  in  coustant  motiou, 
displacing  their  long  ringlets  of  false  or 
dyed  hair,  are  bawling  to  each  other  in 
Jlamuic,  and  in  a  toi.e  of  voice  the  most 
shrill  and  mharmouious.  This  description 
of  one  eveuiug  assembly  in  the  apartments 
of  an  ambassador  at  Ttra,  applies  equally 


to  all;  for  there  is  not  the  smallest  variety 
to  be  observed  in  going  from  one  house  to 
another;  the  same  amusement,  the  same 
conversation,  and  the  same  company,  are 
found  in  every  other  palace. 

From  Constantinople  to  Hungary,  is 
almost  a  new  route  to  the  public.  -  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  private  journals  de- 
scribing this  course,  with  the  people 
and  countries ;  but,  in  general,  there  it 
so  little  attractive  during  the  progress, 
that  if  it  could  be  performed  with  closed 
eyes  and  ears,  the  traveller's  gain,  in 
comfort,  would  more  than  compensate 
his  loss  in  information.  Fortunately  for 
Dr:  C.  and  his  company,  they  ttavciled 
with  a  Turkish  Ambassador  soiuj*  to 
Paris ;  his  Excellency,  with  his  train, 
diversify  the  journey,  by  furnishing 
several  amusing  anecdotes ;  and,  as  an 
occasion  of  parade,  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  been  equally  d  ptopo*.  Not- 
withstanding these  considerations,  and 
much  civility  received  from  the  Ambas- 
sador, the  Englishmen  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  following  their  own  way. 

The  Danube,  as  a  long  and  navigable 
river,  looks  very  pretty  on  a  map  ;  but 
as  the  stream  encreases,  the  shores  be- 
come less  bold,  less  noble,  less  impres- 
sive. The  desire  of  our  Author  to  be- 
come  acquainted  with  the  mineralogy  of 
the  mines  of  Tellurium,  and  other  me- 
tals, |rd  him  out  of  his  direcf  road,  to 
visit  them  ;  and  his  reception  was  highly 
favourable  to  his  studies.  lie  purrh»iM-d 
at  different  mines  extremely  valuable 
specimens  of  ore  ;  ami  at  Cretunitz  had 
i he  good  fortune  to  meet  the  Austrian 
Archdukes,  who  had  come  to  inspect 
the  mines,  and  whose  kindness  not  a 
litth-  facilitated  the  author's  intentions. 
Dr.  C.  ventures  to  recommend  the  ex- 
ample of  these  princes:  certaiuiy,  the 
mines  of  our  island  have  never  y*tt  been 
duly  appreciated. 

Their  Highnesses  wore  the  miner's 
dress  during  their  stay  ;  and  conde- 
scended to  place  themselves  among  the 
people. 

Modern  improvements  in  arts  and 
skill  may  be  thought  rather  nominal 
than  real,  by  many  who  forget  what 
formerly  prevailed  :  the  following  is  a 
clear  instance  in  proof  to  the  contrary; 
and  as  it  may  afford  a  hint  at  home,  wa 
record  it,  pro  bono  publico. 
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.  Their  Highnesses  set  out  thii  day  to  visit 
the  mints  of  Nrwsohl  and  CremnUz,  A  me- 
chanist of  Schemnitz  brought  to  us  a  very 
ingenious  model,  representing  the  interior 
of  one  of  those  buildings  now  established 
in  many  parts  of  Hungary  where  there  are 
mine*,  and  called  u  a  wash-house.1*  Tbi* 
sort  of  building  is  also,  and  most  properly, 
denominated  **  a  house  of  economy"  As 
we  brought  this  model  to  England*  where 
we  have  never  seen  any  building  of  the 
same  kind,  we  shall  give  a  brief  description 
of  a  wash-house  that  we  visited  uear  Wind- 
tchadt,  in  company  with  the  Conseiller  da 
Mines,  He  assured  us,  that  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  wash-houses  has  become  gene- 
ral, the  gains  derived  from  them  equal  the 
whole  profit  of  working  the  mines.  They 
•Cord  a  curious  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
oW  adage,  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
Invention ;"  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, if  the  produce  of  the  mines  had  not 
diminished,  the  wash -houses  would  never 
have  existed.  For  these  houses,  all  the  dis- 
carded minerals  are  now  collected  which 
have  for  ages  been  heaped  as  waste;  and 
all  the  stones  used  in  filling  void  places  in 
the  mines.    Women  and  children  are  em- 

eojed  upon  these  minerals,  iu  the  wash- 
uses*  at  the  low  rate  of  four  or  five  kreut- 
ters  for  each  day's  labour.  They  are  seat- 
ed at  different  tables,  where  they  work  in 
the  following  manner. 

-  A  series  of  washing-troughs  are  ranged 
one  below  another,  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor  of  the  building ;  having  iron  sieve*  at 
the  bottom*  increasing  iu  the  width  and 
coarseness  of  their  texture  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  sieve;  the  highest  sieve  being 
wide  enough  to  let  stones  of  a  certain  size 
pass  through;  while  through  the  lower 
sieve*  nothing  passes  but  grarel,  and  ulti 
BMteiy  nothing  but  sand.  A  wheelbarrow, 
filled  with  the  waste  of  the  mines,  is  emp- 
tied into  the  upper  trough,  and  there  wash- 
ed. All  the  stones  that  do  not  pass  through 
the  first  sieve  are  then  taken  to  the  first 
table  to  be  examined,  and,  the  ores  picked 
out ;  those  that  are  caught  by  the  second 
sieve,  to  the  second  table ;  and  so  on-  with 
the  rest.  In  this  manner  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  discarded  ore*,  that  were  cast  away 
when  mines  were  less  economically  work- 
ed, are  recovered  and  prepared  for  smelt- 
ing. But  the  sand  which  ultimately  escapes 
through  the  lower  sieve  is  directed  with  the 
streams  of  water  through  channels,  until  it 
Is  made  to  fall  over  inclined  planes  covered 
With  wooUttt-clolht;  and  thus  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  wash-gold  is  arrested  iu 
its  progress  by  the  cloths;  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Gij.sies  of  Transylvania 
and  Wulaehia  obtain  gold  dust,  by  washing 


the  sands  of  their  rivers.  The  ContdlUr 
assured  us  that  the  profit  from  a  single 
wash-house  is  so  great,  that  it  has,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  suspended  the  labours 
of  mining;  in  order  to  attend  solely  to  this 
branch  of  revenue. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  these 
instructive  volumes,  regretting  that  we 
cannot  afford  room  for  farther  extracts, 
nor  transcribe  some  of  the  many  plates 
which  convey  ideas  with  great  ad- 
vantage;  that  we  most  relinquish  the 
views,  the  maps,  &c.  and  that  we  can 
only  return  our  general  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  learned  writer  for  much  in- 
formation contained  in  his  works,  which 
may  be  sought  in  vain  elsewhere. 


The  Story  of  Rimini,  a  Poem,  by  Leigh 
Hunt  Londou,  J.  Murray  ;  W.  Black* 
wood,  Edinburgh ;  and  Gumming,  Dub- 
lin. 1816.  Price  6s.  6d. 
That  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  poet  we  have 
formerly  acknowledged  with  pleasure  ; 
and  again  we  acknowledge  it,  frankly  ; 
yet  Mr.  Hunt  will  not  be  a  perfect  poet, 
but  retains  imperfections  easily  pointed 
out,  by  men  who  possess  no  proportion 
of  his  powers.  We  have  said,  that  be 
suffers  the  imagination  of  the  moment 
to  beguile  him,  to  the  detriment  of  big 
performance  taken  generally.  His  eye 
rolls  in  poetic  phrenzy,  but  it  does  not 
look  forward  to  consequences  :  he  obeys  ' 
the  inspiration  of  his  Muse,  but  without 
enquiry  whether  it  be  genuine,  or  whither 
it  may  lead  him.  In  this  poem  he 
indulges  himself  in  description,  and  his 
ideas,  his  versification,  his  management 
are  so  lively,  graceful,  and  applicable,  * 
that  the  reader  shares  with  him  in  the 
delight  of  his  composition,  which,  per- 
haps, is  as  great  a  compliment  as  words 
can  utter.  Amidst  this  gratification 
the  reader  detects  in  slovenly  affectation 
of  ease,  the  contraint  of  Art,  a  kind  of 
occasional  slip* shod  hitch  in  the  verse, 
equally  inconsistent  with  finished  facility 
as  slippers  which  too  readily  quit  the  feet, 
are  with  the  otherwise  completely  well- 
dressed  appearance  of  a  graceful  dancer. 
In  a  short  poem  descriptions  exert 
their  fuH  away  over  the 'mind.  There 
is  little  danger  of  their  clashing  by  re- 
petition of  ideas ;  and  yet,  in  a  short 
poem  points  of  time,  or  incident,  may 
occur,  in  which  the  mind  feels  the  dts- 
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advantage  resulting  from  early  exhaus- 
tion. 1  lie  mind  feels  that  excessive  la- 
bour lias  been  bestowed  on  opening  in- 
cidents, and  to  place  this  labour  where 
it  would  be  more  effectual,  a  part  at 
least  of  what  has  been  read  must  be 
forgot ;  a  new  train  of  ideas,  the  same, 
yet  not  the  same,  demanded  by  the  ima- 
gination, excite  a  dangerous  kind  of  ri- 
vaJship,  and  the  poet  must  forego  them, 
because  be  has  already  introduced  others 
so  nearly  alike,  that  the  moat  careless 
reader  must  detect  the  resemblance. 

The  writer  who  attributes  evils  to  fate, 
is  not  a  moral  writer.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  the  miseries  imposed  ou  mankind  by 
unrelenting  heaven  ;  but,  it  were  wiser 
to  shew  the  cause  in  the  consequences, 
and  to  teach  an  abhorrence  of  what  all 
must  pronounce  a  vice,  by  proposing  a 
lesson  from  history,  at  which  good  sense, 
and  moral  rectitude,  being  startled, 
should  lead  to  resolutions  of  conduct 
more  correct,  and  therefore  more  happy. 

Had  the  writer  informed  us,  that  he 
meant  to  shew  the  evils  consequent  on 
.pride;  that  the  ready  way  to  lose  the 
affections  of  a  bride,  is  austerity  of 
manners  and  haughtiness  of  deportment 
in  a  husband  ;  this  turn  of  thought, 
.marked  in  a  few  of  the  stanzaq,  would 
have  brought  forward  the  character  of 
the  husband,  now  too  much  overpowered 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  rivals,  and  would 
have  added  an  interest,  the  result  of 
conviction  and  judgment.  As  the  story 
is  conducted,  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
is  divided ;  and  even  the  father  of  the 
hapless  bride,  is  not  so  decidedly  the 
object  of  censure,  as  he  might  have 
been  rendered,  by  a  few  lines  from  the 
poet's  pen,,  warning  fathers  who  me- 
ditate the  sacrifice  of  their  daughters  to 
ambition,  to  mere  splendour,  to  political 
considerations,  that  no  better  issue  may 
await  their  schemes,  than  that  which 
cost  life  after  life,  in  the  history  under 
recital. 

Italy  has  afforded  materials  to  our 
best  poets,  for  some  of  their  most  af- 
fecting pieces  :  the  cruel  party  violences 
under  which  that  country  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  suffered,  with  the  hitter 
enmities  left  as  legacies  among-  noble 
families,  century  after  century,  pro- 
duced many  horrible  events  :  these  the 
Poetic  muse,  as  well  as  the  Historic,  se- 


lected and  immortalized,  and  especially; 
Dante,  in  his  astonishing  work.  To  that 
writer  Mr.  H.  traces  his  authority. 

The  following  story  is  founded  on  a  pas- 
sage in  Dante,  the  substance  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  second  canto.  For  the  rest  of  the  in- 
cidents, generally  speaking,  the  praise  or 
blame  remains  with  myself.  The  passage 
in  question — the  episode  of  Paulo  and 
Francesca — has  long  been  admired  by  the 
readers  of  Italian  poetry,  and  is  indeed  the 
most  cordial  and  refreshing  one  in  the 
whole  of  that  singular  poem  the  Inferno. 

The  interest  of  the  passage  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  its  beiug  founded  on  acknoww 
ledged  matter  of  fact.  Even  the  particular 
circumstance  which  Dante  describes  as 
having  hastened  the  fall  of  the  lovers,— the 
perusal  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, — is  most 
likely  a  true  anecdote  j  for  he  himself,  not 
long  after  the  event,  was  bring  at  the 
court  of  Gaido  Novello  da  Polenta,  the  he- 
roine's father ;  and  indeed  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  having  related  it  all,  cousidet- 
iug  its  nature,  is  a  warrant  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

The  commentators  differ  in  their  accounts 
of  the  rest  of  the  story  ;  but  all  agree  that 
the  lady  was  in  some  measure  beguiled  into 
the  match  with  the  elder  Malatesta, — Boc- 
caccio says,  by  being  shewn  the  younger 
brother  once,  as  he  passed  over  a  square, 
and  told  that  that  was  her  intended  hus- 
band. I  have  accordingly  turned  this  arti- 
fice to  account,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner. I  have  also  omitted  the  lameness  at- 
tributed to  the  husband ;  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent names  by  which  he  is  called,  Gio- 
vanni and  Launcelot;  have  chosen  the 
former,  as  not  interfering  with  the  heroes 
appellation,  whose  story  the  lovers  were 
reading. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  fond  of  this 
little  piece  of  private  history,  and  I  used 
to  wonder  that  I  could  meet  with  it  in  none 
of  the  books  of  novels,  for  which  they  have 
been  so  famous*,  till  I  reflected,  that  it  was 
perhaps  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  books 
themselves,  which  such  artery  might  have 
been  no  means  of  recommending.  The 
historians  of  Ravenna,  however,  have  taken 
care  to  record  it ;  and  besides  Dante's  epi- 
sode, it  is  alluded  to  by  Petrarch  and  by 
Tassoni.  The  former  mentions  the  lovers 
among  his  examples  of  calamitous  passion, 
in  the  Trionfo  d'Amore,  cap.  3.  Tassoni, 
in  his  tragic-comic  war,  introduces  Paulo 
Malatesta,  as  leading  the  troops  of  Rimini, 
and  paints  him  in  a  very  lively  manner,  as 
contemplating,  while  he  rides,  a  golden 
sword-chain,  which  Francesca  had  given 
him,  and  which  be  addresses  with  melaa- 
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choly  enthusiasm  as  be  goes.  Seethe  Seech  is 
Rajata :  canto  5.  tt.  43.  &c.  and  cauto  7, 
st.  29-  &c. 

Chauce  r  studied  the  poets  of  Italy  : 
Shakspcare  made  their  tales  the  founda- 
tion ol  some  ot  his  noblest  efforts.  Mr. 
H.  treads  in  their  steps.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  more  splendid  openiug  than 
that  of  the  present  poem. 

Tbe  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 
Round  old  Ravenna's  clear-she  wo  towers  and 

bay, 
A  morn,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  iu  green. 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 
Have  left  a  «parkliug  welcome  for  tbe  light, 
And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about; 
The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  bills  bok  out, 
A  balmy  briskness  comes  opou  the  breeze  ; 
The  smoke  goes  dancing   from   tbe   cottage 

trees; 
And  when  yon  listen,  yon  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil  *,    • 
And  all  tbe  scene,  in  short— sky,  earth  and  sea, 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs 

out  openly. 

Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  spring. 

ing:- 
Tbe  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing, 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  j^o  seaward  from  the 

town ; 
While  bappy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  bauds,  come  op  with  scattery  light, 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day, 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into 

the  bay. 

And  well  may  all  who  can,  come  crowding 

there, 
If  peace  returning,  and  processions  rare, 
And  to  crown  all,  a  marriage  in  May  weather, 
Have  aught  to  bring  enjoying  hearts  together; 
For  on  this  sparkling  day,  Ravenna's  pride, 
Tbe  daughter  of  their  prince  becomes  a  bride, 
A  bride,  to  crown  the  comfort  of  the  land : 
And   he,   whose  victories  have  obtained  her 

baud, 
Has  taken  with  the  dawn,  so  $ies  report, 
His  promised  journey  to  the  eypectiug  court 
With  hasting  pomp,and  squires  of  high  degree, 
Tbe  bold  Giovanni,  lord  of  Bimini. 


Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud 

Of  expectation  and  abustliug  crowd. 

With  feet  aud  voice  the  gathering  hum   con- 

tends, 
Tbe  deep  talk  heaves,  tbe  r-ady  laugh  ascends; 
Cal  in^s,  and  clap  plug  door*,  and  curs  unite, 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight, 
And  armed  bands,  "making  important  way, 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lord*  of  holiday, 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run, 
And  pilgrims,  chanting  iu  the  morning  sua. 
With  beaved.out  tapestry  the  windows  glow, 
By  lovely  faces  brought ,  that  come  and  go  ; 
Till,  the  work  smoothed,  and   all  the   street 

attired, 
They  take  their  scats,  with  upward  gaze  ad- 
mired ! 
Some  looking  down,  some  forwards  or  aside, 
As  suits  the  conscious  charm  in   which  they 

pride; 
Some  turning  a  trim  waist,  or  oVr  the  flow 
Of  crimsou  cloths  hanging  a  bund  of  snow 
But  all   with  smiles   prepared,  and   garlands 

green, 
And  all  with  flattering  talk,  impatient  for  tbe 

scene. 

The  procession  follows  in  proper 
order,  most  gallantly  arranged,  and 
brought  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in 
most  vivid  colours ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  intended  bridegroom  instead  of  rom- 
ing  himself  to  fetch  his  bride,  sends  his 
brother;  and  the  lady  is  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  person  and  appearance. 
The  poet  shines  in  the  distinctions  he 
has  icontrived  to  mark,  between  the 
brothers. 

Enough  of  this.    Yet  how  shall  I  disclose 
The  weeping  days  that  with  tbe  morning  rose, 
How  bring  the  bitter  disappointment  in,— 
The  holy  cheat,  the  virtue-binding  sin, — 
Tbe  shock,  that  told  this  lovely,  trusting  heart. 
That  she  had  given,  beyond  all  power  to  part, 
Her  hope,  belief,  love,  passion,  to  one  brother, 
Possession  (oh,  the  misery  !)  to  another! 
Some  likeuess  was  there  'twixt  the  two,  an  sir 
At  times,  a  cheek,  a  colour  of  the  hair, 
A  tone,  when  speaking  of  indifferent  things; 
Nor  by  tbe  scale  of  common  measuring*, 
Would  you  say  more  perhaps,  than  that  tbe  on* 
Was  more  robust,  the  other  fi nailer  span; 
That  of  the  two,  Giovanni  was  the  graver, 
Paulo  the  livelier,  and  tbe  more  io  favour* 
Some  tastes  there  were  indeed,  that,  would 

prefer 
Giovanni's  countenance  as  tbe  martial  ler; 
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And  'hvas  a  soldier's  truly,   if  an  eye 
Ardent  unci  cool  at  once,  drawn  back  ana*  high, 
An  «agle**  none,  and  a  determined  lip, 
\Wre  the  best  marks  of  manly  soldiership. 
Paulo's  was  fashioned  iu  a  different  mould, 
A iid  finer  still,  1  think ,  for  though  'twas  bold, 
When  boldness  was  required,  and  could  put  ou 
A  glowing  frown,  as  if  an  angel  shone, 
Yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  one  might  call 
A  st  mp  exclusive,  or  professional, — 
No  courtier's  face,  and  yet  its  smile  was  ready, 
No  scholar's,  yet  its  look  was  deep  and  steady, 
No  soldier's,  for  its  power  was  all  of  mind, 
Too  true  for  violence,  and  too  refined- 
A  graceful  uo«e  was  his,  lightsomely  brought 
I'tjwnfrom  a  forehead  of  clear-spirited  thought, 
Wisdtun  looked  sweet  and  inward  from  his  eye; 
And  round  his  mouth  was  sensibility: — 
It  was  a  face,  iu  short,  seemed  made  to  shew 
How  far  the  genuine  flesh  and  blood  could  go; 
A  morning  glass  of  unaffected  nature, — 
Something,   that  baffled  every  pompous  fea- 
ture,— 
The  visage  of  a  glprious  human  creature. 


The  worst  of  Prince  Giovanni,  as  his  bride 
Too  quickly  found,  was  an  ill-tempered  pride. 
Bold,  handsome,  able  if  he  chose  to  please, 
Punctual  and  right  in  common  offices, 
He  lost  the  sight  of  conduct's  only  worth, 
The  scattering  smiles  on  this  uneasy  earth, 
Aud  on  the  strength  of  virtues  of  small  weight, 
Claimed  tow  Yds  himself  the  exercise  of  great. 
He  kept   no  reckoning  with  his  sweets  and 

sours  j— 
He'd  hold  a  sullen  countenance  for  hours, 
And  then,  if  pleased  to  cheer  himself  a  apace, 
Look  for  the  immediate  rapture  in  your  face, 
And  wonder  that  a  cloud  could  still  be  there, 
How  small  soever,  when  his  own  was  fair. 
Yet  such  is  conscience,— so  designed  to  keep 
ateru,  central  watch,  though  all  things  else  go 

sleep. 
And  so  much  knowledge  of  one's  self  there  lies 
Cored,  after  all,  in  our  complacencies, 
That  no  suspicion  would  have  touched  him 

more, 
Than  that  of  wanting  on  the  generous  score : 
He  would  have  whelmed  you  with  a  weight  of 

•corn. 
Been  proud  at  eve,  inflexible  at  morn, 
la  short,'  ill-tempered  for  a  week  to  come, 
lad  all  to  strike  tint  desperate  e  iror  dumb. 
Taste  bad  he,  iu  a  word,  for  high. turned  merit, 
But  not  the  patience,  or  the  genial  spirit  $ 
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And  so  he  made,  'twixt  virtue  and  detect, 

A  sort  of  fierce  demand  on  your  respect, 

Which,  if  assisted  by  his  high  degree, 

It  gave  him  in  some  eyes  a  dignity, 

And  struck  a  meaner  deference  in  the  many, 

Left  him,  at  last,  unloveable  with  any. 

The  reader  easily  anticipates  the  event : 
the  bride,  alter  long  struggling  with  her 
pride,  her  honour  and  duty,  suffered  the 
image  of  Paulo,  her  husband's  brother, 
to  occupy  her  mind ;  and  Paulo,  on  his 
side,  could  not  refrain  from  deeply 
drinking  the  empoisoned  bowl  of  de- 
light, by  meditating  too  often,  and  too 
long,  on  the  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments to  which  he  had  been  married 
as  a  proxy.  At  length  accident,  says  the 
history,  brought  about  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment, fatal    to    their  peace.  — 

In  rn  enchanting  pavilion  in  the  garden 
Francesca  was  reading 

Twas  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  a  bright  romance, 
That  like  a  trumpet,  made  young  pulses  dance, 

Yet  had  a  softor  note  that  shook  still  more  ; 

And  here  with  growing  interest  in  her  reading, 
The  princess,  doubly  fixed,  was  now  proceed- 
ing. 

Ready  she  sat  with  one  hand  to  turn  o'er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before, 
The  other  propping  here  with  brow,  and  throw- 
ing 
Its  ringlets  out,  under  the  skylight  glowing, 
So  sat  she  fixed  ;  aud  so  observed  was  she 
Of  one,  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly,— 
Paulo, — who  from  a  window  Feeing  her 
Go  strait  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  where, 
Had  thought  she  was  in  tears,  and  found,  that 

day, 
His  usual  efforts  vain  to  keep  away. 
"  May  I  come  in  ?"  said  he: — it  made  her  start, 
That  smiling  voice;— she  coloured,   pressed 

her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  -and  then  with  free 
And  usual  toue  said,  uO  yes,— certainly.** 
There's  apt  to  be,  at  couscious  times  like  these, 
Au  affectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease, 
An  air  of  something  quite  serene  and  sore, 
As  if  to  stem  so,  was  to  be,  secure : 
With  this  the  lovers  met,  with  this  they  spoke, 
With  this  they  sat  down  to  the  self-same  book, 
And  Paulo,  by  degrees,  cent  I  y  embraced 
With  one  permitted  arm  her  lovely  waist ; 
And  both  their  checks,  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 
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Leased  with  a  touch  together,  tbrillingly; 
And  e'er  the  book  they  bung,  nod  nothing  said. 
.And  every  lingering  page  grew  longer  at  they 
read. 

As  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
Their  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
Where  food  Geneura,  with  her  flume  long  nur.  t, 
Smiled  upon  Launcelot  when  he  kissed  her 

first : 
That  touch,  at  last,  through  every  fibre  slid ; 
And  Paulo  turned,  scarce  knowing  what   he 

did, 
Only  he  felt  he  could  uo  more  dissemble, 
And  kissed  her,  mouth  to  mouthy  all  in  a 

ti  enable. 
Sad  were  those  hearts,  and  sweet  was  that  long 

kits: 
Sacred  be  love  from  sight,  whatever  it  is. 
The  World  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er, 
Desperate  the  joy.— That  day  they  read  no 

more. 

A  few  words,  dropped  in  her  sleep,  re- 
veals to  her  husband  what  had  parsed  to 
his  dishonour;  he  calls  his  brother  to 
account,  fights  with  him,  and  Paulo,  in 
desperation,  rushes  on  his  sword.  The 
conflict  between  the  brothers  is  not  the 
happiest  effort  of  Mr.  H's  poetry  :  pos- 
sibly he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  he 
has  done ;  for,  be  was  bound  to  end  his 
tale,  in  some  degree  consistently  with 
history,  and  of  coarse  tragically.  But, 
the  death  of  Francesca,  is  very  mas- 
terly :  and  here  the  spirit  of  the  Poem 
ends.  Before  the  fight  Paulo  commis- 
sioned his  squire  with  a  message  to  the 
-lady.  He  is  admitted  into  her  cham- 
ber .* 


«  Who's  there?**  said  that  sweet  voice,  kindly 

and  clear, 
Which  in  its  stronger  days  was  joy  to  hear  j— 
Its  weakness  now  almost  deprived  the  squire 
Of  his  new  firmness,  but  approaching  nigher, 
'*  Madam/*  said  he,  "  'tis  I  ;  one  who  may  say, 
'  He  lores  his  friends  more  than  himself  to- 
day— 
w  Tristan  .'*— She  paused  a  little,  and  then  said 
u  Tristan— my  friend,  what  noise  thus  haunts 

my  head  ? 
m  Something  I'm  sure  has  happened— tell  me 

what— 
'« I  can  bear  all,  though  you  may  fancy  not.** 
•*  Madam,"    replied  the  squire,  "  you  are  I 

know, 
c<  All  swccfoett*~parcUm  me  for  saying  so. 


c<  My^aster  bade  me  say  then,'*  resumed  he, 

"  That  he  spoke  firmly,  wben  he  told  it  me,— 

"  That  1  was  also,  madam,   to  your  esr 

"  Firmly  to  speak,  and  you  firmly  to  bear,— 

"  That  he  was  forced  this  day,  whether  or  oo, 

"  To  combat  with  the  prince ;  and  that  although 

"  His  noble  brother  was  no  fratricide, 

"  Yet  in  that  fight,  and  on  his  sword,  he  died.*9 

"  I  understand,"  with  firmness  answered  she ; 

More  low  in  voice,  but  still  composedly. 

"  Now,  Tristan,  faithful  friend,  leave  me;  and 

take 
"  This  trifle  here,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake.** 
So  saying,  from  the  curtains  she  put  forth 
Her  thin  white   hand,   that  wore  a   ring  of 

worth  ; 
And  he,  with  tears  no  louger  to  be  kept 
From  quenching  his    heart's   thirst,   silently 

wept, 
And  kneeling  took  the  ring,  and  touched  her 

hand, 
To  either  streaming  eye,  with  homage  bland, 
And  looking  on  it  once,  gently  op  started,    , 
And,  in  his  reverent  stillness,  so  departed. 

Her  favorite  lady  then  with  the  old  nurse 
Returned,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  worae, 
Gently  withdrew   the  curtains,  and  looked  inj, 
O,  who  that  feels  one  godlike  spark  within. 
Shall  say  that  earthly  suffering  cancels  not 

frail  sin ! 
There  lay  she  praying,  upwardly  intent, 
Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument, 
With  her  two  trembling  hauds  together  prest, 
Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from   bar 

breast, 
She  ceased,  and  tuning  slowly  towaro>  the 

wall, 

They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  aU, 
Then  suddenly  be  stHi.    Near  and  more  near 
They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  aud  close  oar  j-  • 
Her  eyes  were  shut,  no  motion,  not  a  breath, 
The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death. 

The  reader  will  now  judge  whether 
we  are  not  justified  in  ranking*  Mr. 
Hunt  high  among  our  origiuai  poets. 
We  presume,  also,  that  the  blemishes  wo 
have  hinted  at  cannot  hove  escaped  e*- 
servation  ;  and  we  desire  earnestly  that 
a  man  of  *uch  talents  would  conaisler 
whether  it  were  not  infinitely  to  hid  ad- 
vantage in  every  reaper t,  not  to  awoke 
the  mind  to  poetry  only,  hot  te  virtu* 
also,  not  merely  to  delight  the  worW, 
I  bat  to  improve  it* 
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J  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War  ; 
shewing,  that  War  i*  the  effect  of  Popu- 
lar Delusion,  and  proposing,*  Remedy. 
8vow  pp.  24.     PHnt&d  in  America,  at 
Hartford;    reprinted'  at   the  County 
Press,  Ipswich.    IS16V 
We  are  such  determinate  friends  to 
Peace,  that  we  think  nothing  of  the  in- 
convenience of  repeating  a  subject,  to 
which  we  had  gjven  a  place  ih  our  last 
number.     That  sentencein  the  title-page 
"proposing  a  remedy/"  instantly  die w 
our  attention  ;  and  we  sought  with  great 
diligence   fcr    this  operative  principle, 
which  w*  shall  submit,  in  die  writer's 
Oww  terms,  to  our  readers  : 

Is  is  not  possible  to  form  powerful  Peace 
S*cieries,;in  every  nation  ef  Christendom, 
^nose'  object  shall  be,  to  support  goveru- 
mesit,  and  secure  the  nation  from  war  f* 

In  such  s  eieties  we  may  hope  ta  engage 
every  tree  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  every  Christian  who  possesses  the  tem- 
per *f  his  master.  Ih  this  number  would 
be  included  a  large*  portion  of  important  civil 
character*. 

'  ffavfag  formed  societies  for  this  bcrrpose, 
let  the  contributions  be  liberal,  In  some 
measure  dtoespouding  with  the  magnitude 
WW  lmpWtaiice  of  the  object.  Let  these 
#  ju*cidwly  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
Of  diffcsffig  Ifght,  and  rhe  Spirit  of  peace,  in 
twery  direction,  and  for  exciting  a  just  ab- 
ftofreofee'  of  war  in  efery  breast. 

Let  priofing  presses  be  established  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  fill  every  land  with  news- 
papers, tracts,  and  periodical  works,  adapted 
to  the  pacific  design  of  the  societies.  Let 
these  alf  be  calculated  for  the  support  and 
Wicoura^emeHt  of  good  rulers,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper 
among  every  class  of  citizens.  • 

The  objfect  would  be  so  perfectly  harmo- 
tnous  with  the  spirit,  the  design,  and  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  that  it  might  be  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  put- 
pit;  the  subject  of  Sabbath  and  everyday 
conversation,  and  be  introduced  into  our 
daily  prayers  to  God,  whether  in  public  or 
private.   * 

•  Another  means  of  advancing  the  object, 
deserves  particular  consideration ;  namely 
J*Hy  education.  This  grand  object  should 
have  a  place  in  every  plan  of  education,  in 
tnwhes f  comoaoa  sate***  academies,  and 
universities. 

.    On  Knowledge  then,  in  iu  principle, 
m  its  pc*wex,  thjs  w^x  depends  for  the 

v^Vv  °/  HpIan*    Tfc««ua  be  no 
Vol.  IV.  Lit.  Pa*.  24.  N.§.  $«t.  1816\ 
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man  sacrifices  made  by  war  in  the  same 

light  that  they  now  view  the  ancient  sa» 

crifices  to  Moloch  is  another  question. 

History  affords  us  no  clue  to  guide  our 

researches,  or  to  justify  such  anticipa- 

tions  on  the  subject ;  and,  tp  say  truth, 

we  should  build  more  on  the  severity  of 

present  sufferings,  than  on  principles  so 

theoretic.    Says  our  author : 

I  have  fill  now  avoided  the  mention  of 
otir  present  war,  that  nothing  should  appear 
Calculated  to  excite  party  feelings.  But  as 
the  present  calamity  is  severely  felt.  I  mast 
be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  affliction  will 
ftvour  toe  present  object.  If  our  distresses 
may  be  the  occasion  of  opening  the  eyes  oF 
this  people,  to  see  the  delusions  of  war  in 
geiieral,and  of  exciting  tbein  to  suitable  exer- 
tions to  prevent  a  return  of  such  a  calamity, 
m  important  benefit  may  result  not  only  to 
posterity,  but  to  the  world.  For  if  suitable 
exertions- be  made  in  this  country,  the  influ- 
ence will  not  be  bounded  bv  tbe  Atlantic; 
it  will  cross  the  ocean,  and  find  its  way  into 
the  Bible  Societies,  and  other  religious  socio* 
ties  in  Great  Brttafa,  and  on  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nor  will  it 
be  many  years  before  it  will  find  access  to 
the  houses  of  legislation  and  tbe  palaces  of 
kings.  r 

If  report  may  be  credited,  America 
will  soon  declare  bow  far  she  coincides 
in  the  precepts  of  this  writer,  and  some 
others,  who,  with  tbe  best  intentions* 
labour  in  the  same  cause,  (n  the  mean 
while,  the  following  observations  demand 
the  consideration  of  our  countrymen  ; 
time  will  shew  whether  this  man  of  peace 
has  been 'gifted  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. 

The  depravity  occasioned  by  war,  is  not 
confined  to  the  army.  Every  species  of  vice 
gam*  groufkdttBtajkm  daring  a  war.  And 
when  a  war  is  brought  to  a  close,  seldom* 
perhaps,  d<tc*  a  community,  return  to  its  foe* 
2L 
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are  often  many  ages  'ere  they  reach  that 
simplicity  by  which  the  learner  is  most 
profited.  Only  masters  arequali6ed  to 
write  elementary  treatises  ;  and  nobody 
will  doubt  Dr.  Gregorys  abilities  for  the 
subject  he  has  here  undertaken.  We 
shall  give  the  Dr.  leave  to  speak  the  conv 
mendation  of  his  work,  in  his  own  terms. 
We  cannot  take  upon  us  Jo  pronounce  oa 
the  correctness  of  his  theorems,  by  at- 
tentively working  them.  Half  a  century 
ago  they  might  have  been  acceptable; 

but,  in  A.D.  ISlff! Let «»  **»* 

the  Dr. 


WT]  EkmenH  of  Pldne  and'S^kdTrigommeirg 

*  titer  standard  of  mortis.  Tn  time  of  peace, 
vice  and  irreligiongenerally  retain  the  ground 
they  acquired  by  war.  As  every  war  augments 
the  amount  of  national  depravity,  so  it  pro- 
portionably  increases  the  dangers  and  mise- 
ries of  society. 

'  Jt  has  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  that  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  account ;  thatGreat 
3ritain  has  been  engaged  in  war  the  greater 
fiart  of  the  time  for  a  century,  and  that 
prolaibly  the  moral  and  religious  oharacterof 
the  nation  has  been  improved  during  that 
period..  .  • 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, it  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  ex- 
ception* from  a  general  rule;  and  this  one 
may  be  accounted  for,  on  the  ground  of  sin* 
gular  facts.  .    . 

.  1.  The  island  of  Great  Britain  has  not 
been  the  teat  of.  war  for  a  long  course  of 

"years.  The  wars  o(  that  nation  have  been 
.carried  on  abroad  ;  and  their  army  and  navy 

have  had  little  intercourse  witfi  the  popula- 
tion at  home.     This  mode  of  warfare  has 

tended  to  remove  from  their  own  country  the 
corrupting  influence  ofrnilitary  camps.  Had 

their  island  been  the  seat  .of  war  for  eighty 

years  out  of  a  hundred  the  effects  would,  in 

a  great 'measure,  hay  e  been  reversed,  fiat, 

*    2.  There  have  been,  withiu  twenty  yea**, 

singular  efforts  in  that  uation,  which  have 

had  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  moral-  in- 
fluence of  war.    Their  Missionary  societies, 

ilitar  Bible  .Societies  and  a  vast  number  of 

religious,  moral,  and  charitable  institutions, 

jnuat  nave  had  a  powerful  and  favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  nation.    By 

these,  and  not  by  tsars,  the  moral  state  of 

the  nation  has  been  improved. 

;  After  all,  we  are  perhaps  not  very  ade- 
quate judges  of  the  present  depravity  in  that 

nation.    Their  army  and  navy  may  still  be 

coimflered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  na- 
tional depravity,  as  well  as  of  population.  Let 

tl^se  return  hJine,. be  disbanded,  and  mixed 

with*  tfie  general  mass  of  citizens ;  what  then 

would  be  ttje  moral  state  of  society  in  Great 

flritain? 


Mkmmh  of  Platte  and  Spherical  Trig* 

</    imktry  ;  -with   their  Application  to 

•    Heights   and    Distances,   &c.       By 

;    Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D.  of  the  Royal 

Military  Academy.     12 mo.  Baldwin 

and  Col  London.  181& 

Science  isrendered  easy  by  the  con- 
tinued labours  of  masters  to  facilitate 
aid  to  abridge  the  processes  by  which  it 
is  reduced  to  practice  *  and  elaborate 
ten****,  which,  require  eflort  of  mind, 


In  the  composition  of  the  work  I  have 
freely  availed  myself  of  all  such  matter  as 
was  likely  to  answer  my  purpose,  especsstty 
in  the  productions  of  foreign  matbesnafv 
cians.       The   plan  and,  method   swe  of 
course  my  own:. the  materials  have  been 
collected,  almost  of  necessity,  from  ail  quae* 
ters.    In  addition  to  the  acknowkdgments 
which    will    occur   in    different    part*   af 
this  little  volume,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
say  here,  that  the  theory  of  projection*,  the 
general  problem  in  reference  to  dialling,  and 
the  comprehensive  table  of  diferettisd  ova- 
tions for  the  variations  of  triangle*,  are  takea 
simply,  with  such  alterations  as  fitted  them 
better  for  general  usefulness,  from  the  Che- 
valier Delambres  admirable  Tread**  on  As- 
tronomy, in  three  volumes  quarto.     TW 
transferring  such  curious  and  valuable  mat* 
ter  from  an  expensive  treatise  in  a  fareum 
language,  into  a  cheap  volume  in  our  own, 
will  not  I  hope  be  regarded  a*  perfomuag  a 
trifling  service  to  the  English  student. 

1  am  aware  tliat  there  are  some  persons, 
into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fell,  tU 
will  not  approve  it  as  they  would  have  doot 
had  the  demonstrations  been  eacloaivety  geo- 
metrical. This  i»  in  consequence,  of  a  pre- 
judice against  the  analytical  process**,  most 
singularly  cherished  in  a  country  where  the 
modern  analysis  has  received,  sosne  of  its 
most  valuable  improvements ;  a  prejudice 
which,  though  ft  is  rapidly  weakening,  stt!l 
retains  its  bold  upon  the  minds  of  several 
respectable  mathematicians;  and  on  account 
of  whickit  may  be  expedient  to  assign  some 
of  the  reasons  that  have  induced  sue  to  ap- 
propriate «o  large  a  portion  of  the  following 
volume  as  I  have  done  to  the  analytical  or 
algebraical  mode  of  deducing  properties 
aud  theorems. 

These  rente**  the  Dr.  accordingly 
states;  but  wc  cannot  follow  hi*  argu- 
ments; they  will  be  attentively  consi- 
dered and  fallowed  tttfir  due  force,  by 
practical  men* 
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Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
^Committee  appointed  by  tht  Heme  of 
Commons  to  Inquire'  into  tht  State  of 
*  Mendicity  qnds  Vagrancy  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  Neighbourhood.  8vo.  price 
4h.  Sherwood  and  Co.  London,  1815. 

There  are  subjects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  is  called, 
exclusively  :  there  are  others  which  con- 
cern the  public  at  large,  and  on  which 
tint  breach  of  the  legislature  is  the  me- 
dium of  obtaining  authentic  evidence 
from  the  public,  and  of  conveying  authen 
tic  evidence  to  the  public. 


Minutes  of  Asjfcstfe  on  Mendicity 
than  a 


We  lay  a 
itrett  on  the  word  oarfciffic ;   because,  L\"un7  "7n* WI"  TTif  TrJrW 
to  say,  that  avoluin*con"  ^ 


miracle  can  deliver*  them  from 
their  miserable  thraldom  ?  .  But  we  do 
not  despair  even  of  miracles*  The  times,, 
by  their  general  distresses,  cannot  but  pu( 
the  determinatipn  of  these  mendicants  to 
a  severe  test,  and  when  it  is  found  that 
nothing  is  to  be  got  by  begging,  the  nujr- 
ber  of  beggars  will  decrease  in  propor- 
tion to  that  discovery.  ".  • 
In  the  mean  while,  such  publications 
as  the  present,  are  useful,  because  they 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  extent  of 
the  evil ;  because  they  direct  the  specu- 
lations of  ingenious  men  toward  the  bett 
methods  of  suppressing  the  evil;  and,  bt^ 
cause  they  will  undoubtedly  contribute 


we  are  sorry  to  say, 
tuning  a  late  report,  (on  the  Education 
of  the  Lower-  Orders,)  being  reprinted 
from  an  incorrect  copy- of  the  original,  is 
itself  incorrect.     Such  are  the  injurious 
effects  of  hurry,  to  be  the  first  in  the  mar- 
iet  I     This  Report  could  be  no  secret  to 
ike  public,  of  which  the  newspapers  had 
Availed  themselves,  day  after  day,  to  fill 
tfeerr  columns;  but  it  seems  that  since 
its  publication,    the  Begging  trade,  in 
its  lower  branches,  has  sadly  fallen  off ; 
the  daily  gains  of  the  profession  are  re- 
duced in  a  scarcely    credible    propor- 
tion ;  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
ike  word  work!  has  been  heard  to  escape 
tke  lips  of  more  than  one  member  of  the 
fraternity.    To  the  higher  branches  of 
the  noble  art,  times  have  been  equaUv 
Unfavourable ;  and  many  a  sigh  has  been 
keaved — who  would  have  thought  it? — 
in  the  region  of  ribbands,  stars,  and  garters. 
"We  are  not  among  those  who  refuse 
assistance  by  Public  Benevolence  to  the 
laborious  classes.     Cold-blooded,  indeed, 
are  those  mortals,  who  can  take  advan- 
tage of  an  impropriety  to  introduce  con- 
fusion and  animosity,  into  a  company  as- 
sembled to  promote  charity ;  where  con- 
cord and  good  manners  ought  to  reign. 
Jtfost  heartily  do  we  wish  that  the  indus- 
trious might  be  relieved ;  and  we  are  com* 
pletely  of  opinion  with  Poor  Richard,  that 
** God  helps  those  who  help themselves* 
Most  of  all  we  pity  the  rising  generation ; 
brought  up  with  the  most  hardened  ef- 
frontery as  their  prevailing  qualification; 
tMght  to  extort  by  perseverance  and 
Mn$  Uught  perfection  tn  their  lesson  by 
dftity  and  hourly  practice;  vfcajt  lea* 


experienced  in  accomplishing  a  most  sa- 
lutary work  ;  and  therefore  may  en- 
courage those  who  succeed  us  to  attempt 
the  reformation  demanded  in  their  affairs; 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
ancestors.  *  . 

Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Let- 

ters9  during  an  Excursion  in  Italy ,  in 
~  the  Years  1S02  and  I  SOS.    By  Joseph 

Forsyth,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  pp; 

479.    Price  15s.     Murray,  London, 

1815. 

Late  events  have  raised  up  a  series  of 
ideas  and  wishes,  so  entirely  new  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  concerns  Italy, 
that  we  scarcely,  know  what  importance 
to  attribute  to  a  work,  the  materials  for 
which  .were  collected  ten  or  a  doseb 
years  ago.     Of  the  persons  described  1  in 
it,  some,  more  likely  many,  are  dead  in 
the  interval ; .  of  the  works  of  ancient  art 
some  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
politic  and    judicious    labours  of    tfa* 
French  ;  of  the  museums  and  collections, 
some  have  been  robbed  of  what  they 
then  possessed;  while  others  ha*»< reco- 
vered treasures,  which  every  latnotitng 
virtuoso  pronounced  lost  for  ever.*     We 
anticipate,  at  no  .very  distant  period,  an 
ample  supply  of  Travels  in  Italy  ;  wc 
shall  be  again  told  how  beautiful  the 
Venus  looks  oh  her  former  pedestal  ; 
and  how  divine  the  Apollo,  who  now 
beams  with  regenerating  graces,  in  his 
former  situation.    For  this  we  must  pu« 
pare  ourselves :  in  the  mean  while,  w? 
cry  far  quarter  from  uWaleanxed  pqaa 
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%hi*h  will  bfe  satiiified  with  no  less  thfiti 

dwcdvering  ami  diseasing,  the  every 
thing  of  antiquity  ;  fixing  localities  to 
a  tertamty,  which  others  may  incline 
to  accept  with  hesitation.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Forsyth  shall  read  our  country- 
men a  lesson : 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
Tasked  my  valet- de-place  where  the  lake  of 
Ctorttns  was  supposed  to  hare  been  ?  "  Be 
hold  it!"  cried  he,  striking  with  bis  rant 
an  immense  granite  bason,called  here  a  lago. 
"  Was  this  then  the  middle  of  the  Forum  ?*' 
r— «  Certainly  J*  "  Does  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
run  underneath  ?n— "  Certainly."  "And 
was  this  really  the  lago  where  the  ancients 
threw  their  money  ?" — "  Certainly."  Thus 
was  the  lacus  of  some  ancient  fountain  (pro- 
bably one.  of  those  which  M.  Agrippa  bad 
distributed  through  the  streets)  transformed 
by  a  Cicerone's  wand  into  the  Curtian  lake; 
and  thus  are  thousands  cheated  by  sound*. 

The  devotion  of  Curtius  majj  itself  be  a 
fable ;  but  it  ts  a  fable  dear  to  every  patriot, 
and  if  retraced  by  some  object  more  proba- 
ble than  this,  would  be  one  sentiment  more 
brought  to  the  mind  of  a  passenger. 

Such  ignorance  I  am  far  from  imputing  to 
the  professed  Ciceroni  of  Home.  Many  of 
these  are  profound  in  its  annuities;  but  they 
are  generally  too  full  of  their  own  little  dis 
cotferiet,  which  often  exclude  more  im- 
portant information  from  the  stranger 

Now,  this  is  too  true ;  and  as  these 
disqoveries  are  the  trade  of  the  place,  a 
stranger  will  do  well  to  abate  in  h  s  own 
niitid  a  portion  of  that  pvsitrotness  in  \\  htch 
a  true  Cicerone  is  never  deficient  The 
aaine  may  be  said  on  ant  iq ue  stat  ues.  1  he 
Italians,  like  other  foreigners,  have  adopt- 
ed  without  reserve  the  opinion  that  the 
riches  of  E.  glishroen  are  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible :  to  ease  them  of  a  part  of 
the  burden  is  a  duty.  The  most  cautious 
of  travellers  will  be  foiled  in  treating 
with  dealers,  who  know  every  secret  of 
the  art  of  restoration  ;  and  wbo«e  talents- 
am  well  rewarded  when  the  lay  hold 
on  an  Englishman  of  taste. 

'A  natural  horror  of  mutilation  leads  men 
to  complete  wliatever  they  possess;  and 
thus  the  statues  of  Belvedere  have  received: 
so  much-  modern  work  to  restore  the 
ancient,  that  we  ean  hardly  distinguish 
'what  is  original  from,  what  is  added 
Either  the  old  surface  is  scraped  into  the' 
'  whiteness  of  what  is  new,  or  the  new  has 
received  the  yellow  ivorygloss  of  the  old  ; 
while  the  cement  which  unites  them  is  so, 
sap  ercepubly  fiae,  that^eramV  mttophoHg 


here  teaJited-rttttfr  jaaeUirt  'Jitanilj  ekdc§ 
the  severest  nail.  ; 

How  bnltfW  do  those  rastyaens  snake 
up  di*i*emhe<ed  trunks  find '  affix  attri- 
butes !  Having  found  at  Protest*  one  fe- 
male body  in  a  stooping  fxtsture,  they 
•tuck  an  ancient  head  with  halt-ska*  ayes 
on  the  shoulders,,  att  a  pail  at  toe  feet, 
and  then  called  the  whole  a  Danaid.  An- 
other female  being  found  dressed  like  a  ge- 
neral in  a  double  pahtdamevhim,  without 
any  vgit ,  the  most  eSvential  att ribovo  of  aft, 
baa  been  transformed  into  a  Minerva  'find- 
fica*  by  fixing  a  heasT  smarmed  on  ha? 
•boulders,  a  hrans*  helmet  in  her  .right 
hand,  and  a  sprig  of  olive  in  her  (eft.  An- 
other headless  trunk,  having  the  left  arm 
wrapt  in  a  mantle,  has  been  converted  into 
a  Perseus,  with  the  addition  of  a  winged  . 
bead  aft*  a  herpe\  Fhos  we  U*e  the  free- 
dom  ofyodgiag  oa  *ie  original' tsona,  asni 
tbe^eavorjfbsetorinetK^feonjrctore.  Was* 
ever  would. know  what  rtal'y  resnasna  tsst* 
of  the  aucieatm-anuet  eaamiae  on  thjeopot. 
Engravers  h*ve  published  the  ctuef  objects, 
rather  as  ornaments  for  a  cabinet  or.port- fo- 
lio, than  as  documents  for  study.  Piranesfs 
fine  pimts  give.  rheataTae*  entire  and,  when 
compared  here  fcefeve  raem,  dse^f  «oen  AM 
tn  resemblance.  Betides,  oeajsnotf  traps* 
ing  is  sulficieiit  for  anv  picture;  oat  the  de- 
tails of.  a  single  *ta*ae  would  restore  .fittA 
and,  perhaps,  the  sublime  uf  the  ari&w 
would  escape  thein  all. 

^edo  n  >i  altogether  coincide  in  this 
censure  of  engiat'iag*.  Few  *cirks  of 
reputation  haw  lately  been  published 
withnut  marking  by  .occul:  lines  the 
parts  restored:  and  these  afford  \alu- 
aole  additions  to  our  JinoW  ledge.  As  ta 
what  were  communicated  to  the  Public  a 
century  ago.  or  rnoie,  (hey  are  not  proper 
subjects  f«»r  modern  criticism.  ^  e  aw 
under  great  obligation  to  Bartoli,  and 
others,  though  in  minor  particulars  tbey 
(ail.  In  fact  scarcer  any  representation 
can  bring  the  excellences  of  certain  sta- 
tues completely  before  the  eye:  wiiere  is 
the  artist  whose  drawing  Iroin  the  Venus 
ever  satisfied  hi  in? 

Mr.  Forsyth  took  the  eniire  of  Italy 
into  bin  to  r ;  from  Nice  to  Nafslea;  be 
visited  all  the  principal  Cities,  including 
Venice;  and  ha*  *nteriper*#-cl  Jsta.  jmmml 
uith  a  variei>  of  remark*,  c*>tttaJai4g 
much  truth  ami  *oine  x-ytruy.  We 
s)inpatniae  with  his  "  Joog  captivity;'' 
which  has  certainly  been  «t  *hc  suae 
ttme  a  4*0*0  o(iwBh&*g>4pbimMl£msd 
of  iwwy  to  Abo  Public. 
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fie  &$toration<tf  He  Srtpk  tf  4rt  to 
JM*«  APoasju  By  tfesiaiadkmmo*. 
$vo.  pp.  3f.  4!>3tf©ra\  printed  for 
Jtfuway.  London,,.  JjSlfi. 

The  ssAieet  baa  drawn  4b*h  two 
Jrtrwen  of  fbu  lady's  pen  to  great  advan- 
tage. In  an  exalted  style  $he  sings  of 
exalted  subjects,  and  manifests  a  taste 
and.fceMng  highly  creditable  to, borjudg- 
IBentAiuJ  aentunwu.  Tbe  aubjcct,  After 
■  ail,  *pofg  .pswpafly  .botany  .to  the  Italian 
matter*  of  song.  *Ve4wow,  tbat-tfcepopa- 
lace,  almost  every  where,  bave  welcomed 
tbeir  former  property  back  again  with 
Rapture.;  but A  we  have  not  yet  received 
notice  of  any  <?QJisidevable  work  of  the 
jfcatie  Mme  twigg  madv  its  appearance 
an  .the  ftouwtry  to  highly  eampiiawnaad 
«Mbe  wet  of  defence.  Taste,***!  4'ae4tng, 
ifc'ttopoWbrirbfeiis.  itaiy  fe  ceffahtiy 
fallen ;  but  that  she  may  again  arise 
should  not  be  despaired  of:  she  is  de- 
graded; but,,  by  causes  whose  operation 
jwy  .possibly  ^aaapei¥W»«iHi  taeniae 
4**y  tbe-harsetf  onoe  Htoce^tfce  land  of' 
lionour,  of  Morals,  and  of  Religion,  -a* 
well  as  of  Art  and  Accomplishments. 
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•  &4^etffing  H  inker's  Series,  of  *  Letters 
«to*a  Friend,  comumag  wansairs  of  bis  own 
•4Mb,  flawing  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
ajaeatat  nod  moral  ekaractar,  from  the  earliest 
moollectod  efceroises  of  the  jadgmeat  and 
affections ;  o«  the  principles  suggested  by 
4V(r.  F«in?p,  in  his  ftssay  on  a  Man's  Writing 
*&emortft  of  Himself,  is  ■prepariag'for  tbe 
*£rvsfe. 


.  ^*ft^wstt,Ahocttfp*blish.a  nawedi- 
tion  of  his  Abridgement  of  tbe  Laws  of  tbe 
-Qaatoms  and  h&use,  brought  down  to  the 
Resent  tuae. 

>a**jfa. 
lit  press,  My  Laudtetij's  Gown,  a  faree, 
40  swo  acts,  aa  -yafSosaaad  at  ttat  .Tbaatwi 
ttoyal,  Haymarkat^WjIMMiaw. 


WW*    . 

HsstoaM  Uaasoira  of  JMaaay  and  ita 
Mafititq*  ,Power,  tas  coauaoted  with  the 
Plunder  of  the  Sea*,  including  a  sketch  .0/ 
Algiers, Tripoli,  ami  Lams,  with  cbe  various 
attacks  made  upon  tlmu,  au>  their  original 
treatuts  with-  .King  -CbafUss  XL  l6"ti,  sails' 
speedily  apuaar,  in  a  neat  pocket  site,  witis  ' 
a  «oiu«tred  f  tow  of  ttiecitjr  oi  Algiers. 

In  a  few  days  will  4*  upbhsUed,  ip  on* 

laifce  voliuae,  tbe  Annual   Hester;  or  a 

View  of  tbe  Htstoqr,  Politics,  and  Litedt- 

1  tare,  for  tbe  iVar  t*D7,  being  tbe  Seventh 

Volume  of  a  New  oeeic-*. 

Hie  Vplasae  far  IW8,  jaritl  be  publish** 
early  in  tbe  wmttr,  and  tbe  Volume  fia> 
1997,  ia  cantmaathin  ot  tbe  .former  JMrief, 
about  Use  sao«e  time 

Tbe  Jwlinboojin  Anajasl  •Asgisler  (or  &%*, 
will ,aooo a aaoar,. in  one  Uuak>olame. 

tuai^f-a^otviioa. 

At  press,  a  Fuji  and  Complete  abstract 
of  all  the  .Public  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  the  last  SessiQu  of  Parltameut,  .56  Gec^, 
HI.  with  notes  and  comments,  uud  also  a 
copious  iiKjex,  hv  Thomas  Waiter  Wiiljains, 
of  the  Imiar  Jeulple,  $sq.  editor  of  top 
Quarto  Digest  of  the  Statutes,  Sic  ojc. 
1  his  abstract,  which  it  is  intended  to  coo- 
tume  aimually,  contains  a  verj  full  and  ac- 
curate abridgment  of  all  the  varmua  clauses) 
and  prpvisioito,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
contained  in  die  acts  ot  tbe  last  arst^on  ot* 
parliament,  and  caunot  be  other*  »»r  thaw 
eminently  useful,  not  only  tojutiue*  «*f  the 
peace  and  pan*h  officers,  in  me  pnicUcat 
discharge  of  their  duties,  hut  aNo  tu  tbo 
public  111  general,  i»o  from  a  wain  «>i  pro* 
per  information  in  respect  to  toe  current 
enactments  ot  the  Jegitlai ure,  Vr rj  irequentw 
iiiyoIv*  tbem»elv«*s  moat  inadvertently  in 
cona^uences  bigliljf  pcual  and.  prejudiciaL 


Mr.  9heldrefc*  has  in  tbe  press  a  fourtb 
edition  of  Useful  Hints  to  those  wito  aafe 
Afflicted  with  'Ruptures,  on  the  Nature, 
Cure,  and  Consequences  of  the  Disease,  ^ntf 
00  the  Empirical  Practices  ot  the  present  day, 
with  an  appendix,  containing  an  explaoaftipa 
Of  the  principles 

SfEOICl^B/4^0  CAlHt7ilO£ar. 

To  be  juiblished  in  a  tew  nays,  iu  3sa># 
Summary  Clements  of  Phy*iology;  ttaaa- 
iatedbrom  tbe-f  randiof.F  YiaieuUie,  M.D. 
by  a  member  of  the  Me^toC  birurgical  jia- 
cietj. 

Mr.  CliarJes  Bell  will  soon  publish  in  tra. 
Surgical  Obserratious  on  Cases  .11  Cauopr» 

Mr.  J.  Wardrop  will  soou  publish,  .£§• 
saya  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Humaa 
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Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Emigrant's 
Guide ;  or*  a  Picture  of  America,  exhibiting 
a  view  of  the  United  States,  dhrested  of  de- 
mocratic colouring,  taken  from  the  original, 
now  in  the  possession  of  James  Madison, 
and  his  twenty-one  governments.  Also,  a 
Sketch  of  the  British  Provinces,  delineating 
their  native  beauties,  and  superior  attrac- 
tions.    By  an  Old  Scene  Painter. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Maurice,  author  of  In- 
dian Antiquities,  has  ia  the  press,  in  4to. 
Observations  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  as 
recently  visited  and  described  -by  Claudius 
lames  Rich,  Esq.  resident  for  the  East 
India  Company  at  Bagdad. 

Mr.  Colburn  will  shortly  publish,  by 
authority,  in  French  as  well  as  English,  the 
Jbtlowing  productions :  A  Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  addressed  to  his  Grace  from 
Dresden,  by  M.  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  M.  Fouche, 
Duke  of  Otranto,  comprehending  twelve 
political  documents  of  the  highest  interest, 
now  first  printed  from  the  originals. 

Preparing  for  publication,  an  Account  of 
Ahaotah  and  Fantyn,  and  the  remaining 
Countries  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  con- 
taining notices  of  their  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  and  of  the  persons,  manners, 
Cdstoms,  religion,  institutions,  arts,  trade, 
and  comparative  civilization  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  including  narratives  of  their  more  re- 
cent wars,  and  hints  for  the  developement 
of  their  ancient  history,  and  the  history  of 
the  African  slave  trade  ;  and  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  original  country  of  the  negro  race. 
At  press,  a  History  of  Nipal,  a  kingdom 
in  the  north  of  India;  describing  its  origin, 
situation,  surface,  climate,  and  inhabitants ; 
its  relations,  political  and  commercial,  with 
the  British  dominions  in  Asia,  Tibet,  Tar- 
tar v,  and  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  she  rise 
and  progress  of  the  present  war. 

The  Speeches  and  Memoirs  of  the  late 
B-  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  edited  by  a  Constitu- 
tional Friend,  well  kuown  in  the  literary 
circles,  are  about  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Oxford  Street. 

PHILOLOGY. 

M.  Devisscher,  from  the  University  of 
Paris,  has  in  the  press,  Grammaire  de  Lho- 
mond;  or,  the  Principles  of  the  French 
Language,  grammatically  explained  in  twelve* 
lessons. 

The  new  edition  of  Newman's  Spanish 
and  Englifh  Dictionary  is  in  considerable 
forwardness,  but  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  additions  are  such  as  to  occupy  much 
time  and  care.  It  wilt  contain  above  twenty 
thousand  new  articles,  and  several  tnonsand 
snoderd  words;  many  of  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  English  or  Spanish  dictio- 
nary hitherto  published.    In  this  edition, 


£**ory  JtejtsJtr*  P» 

the  names  of  articles  in  commerce,  the 
terms  used  in  manufactories,'  and  the  most 
popular  terms  in  science,  have  been  in*, 
trodaced,  it  is  believed  for  the  first  time 
in  a  dictionary  of  two  languages.  It  baa 
also  been  attempted  to  make  the  work  some* 
thing  more  than  a  mere  book  of  wards,  tn> 
render  it  useful  not  only  to  the  translate?, 
the  merchant,  manufacturer,  soldier  and 
sailor,  but  likewise  to  the  philosopher,  an- 
tiquary, and  naturalist.  Mr.  Bowen  haa 
added  a  great  number  of  words  used  in  con* 
venation,  and  in  periodical  paWtoatkms* 
although  not  inserted  in  any  of  our  dsctfo*- 
naries,  and  has  indicated  the  Spanish  origan 
of  several  English  words,  which  have  either 


eluded  the  sagacity  of  etymologists,  or  beea 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  French.  Senor 
Peres  has  subjoined  many  useful  terms»m* 
miliar  in  Spanish  America.' 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pebuabed,  a  very 
limited  impression  of  Lowman's  RatkmaSe 
of  the  Hebrew  Ritual,  8vo.  This  snook 
esteemed  work  has,  for  some  time  pest,  be- 
come very  scarce. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith  will  speedily  publish  a  near 
edition  of  bis  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar, 
with  numerous  improvements,  designed  for 
schools,  and  a  fine  edition,  with  a  preface 
and  appendia,  exdnstveiy  intruded  forfea* 
vate  students. 

*oiT*r. 

A  new  poem,  entitled,  Emigration;  or 
England  aud  Paris,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lake  is  preparing  a  volume  of 
Poems  for  publication. 

POLITICAL  ECOXOMY. 

The  interesting  Report  and  Minute*  of 
Evidence  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower 
Orden  of  the  Metropolis,  taken  before  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  now  completed,  In  one  large  volume  tvtx 
8ro. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  new  edition  of  Banner's  Observe* 
•tions  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture,  with 
many  important  additions  and  corrections, 
by  Adam  Clarke,  LX.D.  F.8.A..  wiU  be 
published,  ia  a  very  lew  days,  in  soar 
volumes,  8vo. 

In  the  month  of  Ootober  will  appear,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon's 
Sermons  on  the  Homilies,  in  two  volumes, 
evo.  revised,  coseacsad,  and  enlarged,  hjr 
the  author,  and  dedicated,  with  pcrsniasWn, 
to  the  Bishop  ef  Lincoln. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  be  pub- 
lished, Dr.  Whitby's  Discourses  on  the> 
Five  Points  in  dispute  between  Calvinists 
and  Annemaos.  In  this  new  ajsd.<«rrece 
edition,  ell  the  Hebrew,  Greeks  and  lata* 
quotations  are, translated. 
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TRAVELS. 

Abraham  Lockett,  Esq.  captain  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  Travels  from  Calcutta  to 
Babylon ;  including  strictures  on  the  history 
of  that  ancient  metropolis,  and  observations 
made  among  its  ruins ;  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings. 


WORKS   PUBLISHED, 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham,  Volume  I.  by  Robert 
Suttees,  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.  F:  8.  A.  folio, 
twenty  plates,  61. 6s.  large  paper,  1 01.  10s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Hertford.  By  Robert  Clutterbuck,  of 
Watford,  Esq.  F.$.  A.  Folio,  twenty  plates, 
8L  8s.  large  paper,  151. 15s.  . 

A  Graphical  Illustration  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  twenty  plates,  accompanied  by 
a  History  and  Description  of  that  venerable 
fabric.  By  William  Wool noth.  RoyaUto. 
31.  3s.  imperial  4to.  51. 5s. 

A  History  of  Hartlepocl.  By  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  Sharp,  Knt.  F.S.  A.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous embellishments,  11.  Is. 

The  History  of  Crowland  Abbey;  di- 
gested from  the  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Cough,  &c  By  Benjamin  Holdich.  8vo. 
two  plates,  9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Memoir  of  Major  General  Sir  R.  R. 
Gillespie,  Knt.  Commander  of  the'  most 
Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.  8?o. 
lfe..6d. 

HOT  ANT. 

The  Florfet's  Manual ;  or,  Hints  for  the 
Construction  of  a  gay  Flower  garden ;  with 
observations  on  the  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  depredations  of  insects,  &c.  By  the 
Authoress  of  Botanical.  Dialogues,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable 
Life.  Illustrated  by  two  plates,  l2mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Botanist's  Companion;  or,  an  Intro- 
duction'to  the  knowledge  of  Practical  Bo- 
tany, and  the  uses  of  Plants,  either  grow- 
ing wild  in  Great  Britain,  or  cultivated  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  medicine,  rural 
economy,  or  the  arts ;  on  a  new  plan.  By 
William  Salisbury.    2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

DRAMA. 

Aa  Impartial  View  of  the  Stage;  from  the 
days  of  Oacrickand  Rich  to  the  present  pe- 
riod.  By  Dramaticus.    8vo.  2s. 

The  .Theatrical. Inquisitor,  and  Monthly 
Mirror...  Embellished  with  whole  length 
portraits.  Vol.  VIII.  15s.  6d, 

EDUCATION. 

The  History  of  England,  in  easy  dialogues, 
written  by  a. Lady  lor  the  use  of  her  own 
children..  Iw4d.  ... 
<    Geography,  iir  easy  dialogues;  brine 

Author,  U.  ..  ..   b  A  -    .. 


«*■  amxu  . 

Britannia  Depidta;  aperies  of  views  of  the 
nsosttnteresting  and  picturesque  <otgects  in 
the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain;  en* 
graved  from  drawings  by  J.  Farington,  Isq. 
R.A«  Part  VII.  containing  twenty-eight 
views  in  Cumberland,  81. 15s.  Proofs,  61. 6s» 

A  Catalogue  Raisonai  of  the  Pictures 
now  exhibiting  in  Pall-mall.  Copy  4to.  2s.  6d. 

The  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Land* 
scape  Scenery  of  Hindoostan.  By  Thoroae 
and  William  Daniell.  Reduced  from  their 
folio  edition  of  the  jame  work,  and  carefully 
copied  under  their  direction.  8  vols,  imp* 
4to.  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  print*. 
181.  18s.  ;r     ^ 

•BOLOdT. 

Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology; 
intended  for  the  use  or  those  who  may 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  those  sciences  ;  especially 
of  youug  persons  ;  illustrated  by  four 
plates.  By  William  Phillips,  Member  of 
the  Geological  Society.  The  second  edi- 
tion, corrected,  12mo.  8s.  6d.  To  this  edi- 
tion is  added  an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  coloured  map 
and  section  of  the  strata ;  which  may  be  hap} 
separately,  2s.  6d. 

MEDIC  HIE   AND  CHIRUROtRY. 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Ana* 
tomy  aad  Physiology;  being  the  two  intra* 
ductory  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  21st  and  25th 
of  March,  1816.  By  William  Lawrence, 
F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and. •Surgery 
to  the  College,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  Surgeon  to  Bethlehem 
and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  and  to  the  London, 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    8vo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  6n  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Gout;  comprehending  a  General  View  of  a 
Morbid  State  of  the -Digestive  Organs;  and 
of  Regimen;  with  some  Observations  on 
Rheumatism.  By  Charles  Scudamore,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London,  &c.  &c;  8vo.  12s. 

Anecdotes,  Medical,  Chemical,  and  Chi- 
rurgical; collected,  arranged,  and  trans- 
muted by  an  Adept.    2  vols.  12mo.  lOsr . 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Urinary  Organs ;  particularly  those  of 
the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  urethra. 
Illustrated  by  cases  and  engravings.  By 
John  Howship,  Member  of  the  Royal  Cot 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  of  the 
Medico-chirurgical  society.  With  four  co- 
loured plates.    8vo.  15s. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  pub* 
lished  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So* 
ciety  of  London.  Volume  VIL  part  L  with 
four  plates,    10s,  6d« 
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Cmseirattoifrof  a  Bamvm,  Spring  kwmttoc* 
a*  England  often  months*  of  imlsft*fviaanA*t*i 

enconis,  virtues,  view,  policy*  lesjaietiea, 
Ac.  rwtialnftd  from  the  onaMta*  wt» 
ecrrpt  of  Oioff  Nupm*.  ex-uHcer  of  cavalry, 
aim.  8s.  ^    "       £     • 

,  The  Auctioneers  Packet  Goetfaaaiarvaod 
Gotuptete  Hani/  Reckoner.;  eomprisrna  tn> 
lies  f«ir  readily  asoenatmns)  th*  amount  of 
doty  oa  any  sum  nf  inonejv  at  ?d.  and  ke.  m 
aba  pound.  By  Thomas  Loveti,  Homing* 
ekm,  author  of  in*  Builder's  Aasiaeaat.  as*  flrf. 
fadf- bound.     • 

,  An  BsHayow  tan>  Principle*  •£  Conatrao- 
tion  of  Military  Bridges,  and  the  Passage  of 
JUvers  in  military. operotmas.  Containing 
an  introductory  section  qu  *he  mpwon^f 
prater  in  rivers,  with,  practical  deductions  re- 
lieve to  the  application,  construction,  and 
*ecunty  of  the  ilinvrent  natures  pt  bridges; 
*nd  some  ohaerv  ti<»n*  on  fords.  Tbepork 
contains  plans  and  descriptions  o<  the  Duke 
el  Wellinatona  celebrated  ropp  brides 
across  the  Tagus  and  the  A  dour.  By  Col 
fcr  H  Douglas,  Bart.  P.R.S.  Illustrated 
%j  thirteen  ujates,  8?o   1*5. 

The  Royal  Military  Calendar;  enntaiuiug 
the  services  of  the  generals,  colonels,  and 
lieutenant -colonels,  from  their  entrance  into 
the  army,  ic     $  voU.  8vo.  II.  13».  6d.. 

A  Nar  alive  of  a  Ten  Year's  Residence  at 
Tripoli,  in  Barbery.  From  the  original  cor- 
respondence in  tlwe  possession  of  the  family 
*f  the  late  Richard  Tally,  Esq.  the  British 
Consul;  comprising  authentic  meiuoirannd 
Anecdotes  of  the  reigning  tmshaw,  his  family, 
and  various  persons  ot  distinetioo;  an  ac- 
count of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Moors, 
Arabs  and  Turks,  &c  &c  With  a  map, 
«nd  several  coloured  plates,  4to.  2*.  fs. 
aoVbLS. 

Tales  of  ToDay.  fly  Mr*.  Isaacs,  $  vols. 
JSjmo.  1 1  4s. 

Self- Deception ;  a  novel,  ia  a  series  of  let- 
ters By  Miss  t,  Parker,  author  of  A  ret  as, 
esc.  &c      U  vols.  12aw  19». 

Brigar ;  a  national  tale.  t$j  Mia*  Apple- 
ton,  author  of  Fnvate  Education,  cic.  A 
vols.  lama,  ll.  is. 

pobiey 

Tfee  Ruby-Ring ;  or<  the1  Transformations, 
•  poem.  By  Euau  Lucy  Leonard.  18mo.4s. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY, 

The  Hour  of  Danger;  or,  PdbUc  Distreat 
and  Public  Remedy*  Bfl  a  Commoner, 
ivp  2s. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy  ;  in 
Which  the  elements  of  that  science  are  fami- 
liarly esnlained,  By  the  Autlior  of  Conver- 
sations ou  Chemistry.     lftno.  9s. 

POLITICS. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates;  Volume 
XXXII.  being  the  first  of  the  late  session 
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of  parliament.  Royafl**.  H.  lis.  6d.' boards, 
If.  15s.  half-Bound  Russia. 

TBBOLOOY. 

tfnitariariism  incapable  of  Vindication ; 
a  replV'to  the  Rev.  James  Yates*  Vindica- 
tion of  CJnitarianisip.  By  Ralph  WardJaw, 
author  of  the  Discourses  on  the  Socinia': 
Controversy,  which  occasioned  the  Vindica- 
tion.   8vo.  10s*.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Walefield,  May 
30,  lWrJ*  the  visitation  of  the  Rev.  Arct- 
deacon  Markham,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Bird.  M.A.  rector  of  High  Hoyland.  4to. 
is,  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  connected  with  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies. By  the  Rev.  George  Wilkina,  A.M. 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  KinnoulJ, 
and  Vicar  of  Lowdham  aird  Lexington, 
Notts.    Royal  8vo.  ll. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Theolo- 
gical Lectures,  relating  to  the  Iutarpretatica 
of  Prophecy.    2s.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Rege- 
neration ;  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  ii 
used  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  pub- 
lic fpruuilartee ;  respectfully  addressed  to 
the  clergy.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daabenj, 
Archdeacon  of  ^arum.    2s.  fid. 

The  Duties  and  Dangers  of  the  Christiia 
Ministry  considered  ;  a  sermon,  preached 
in  Charlotte  Chape],  Edinburgh,  on  Mon- 
day, June  24,  1816,  at  ao  Ordination  held 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sandford,  DD.  asu 
now  published  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Clergy  present.  By  the  Rev.  K 
Morehead,  A.M.  of  Bahol  College,  Oxford ; 
Junior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Clmpei, 
Cowgate,  Edinburgh ;  and  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Cliarlotfe.     Is. 

Anecdotes.  Religious,  Moral,  and  Enter- 
taining ;  alpnabetically  arranged,  and  inter- 
spersed with  a  variety  of  useful  observations. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck.  Vol  Hi. 
and  last,   l2mo.  5a. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Christian  ReJigbu, 
in  fifty-two  sections,  designed  as  a  Sunday 
evening  exercise  for  Families,  Seminaries, 
arid  the  Bible  class  of  Suuday  schools.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Sutclift    )8mo.  Is.  9d. 

-BOttoa*A4>ar. 
A  View  of  the  present  Coaditioa  of 
the  States  of  Barbary;  t9  an  Account 
of  Sua  Ctimese,  aaai,  Produce,  -Popu- 
lation* Maaafactares,  and  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Strength,  of  Morocco,.  Fez,.  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis ;  also,  a  Description  of 
Ibeir  Mode  af  Waimre;  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  Chris- 
tian captives.  By  W.  Janaatu  lUeatrated 
bf  a  aew  and  correct  hyri^eegwpmcsl 
map,  drawn  by  J.  J.  Aishetoni  13oafc  aa» 
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AUSTRIA. 

Substitute  for  Jesuit's  Bark. 
Id  18  IS,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  proposed 
a  prize  of  one  hunt)  red  ducats  for  the  best 
substitute  for  the  Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's 
Bark,  in  medicine;  that  drug  being  then 
extremely  scarce  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  geuuiue  being  very- 
great.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  G.  H.  Sander 
presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Vienna,  a  Memoir  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Lichen  of  the  Walls  {Lichen  Puriclinus) 
which  he  affirms  is  equal  in  medical 
virtues  to  the  famous  bark,  and  therefore 
may  well  be  used  in  its  stead.  This 
Memoir  obtained  the  prize,  and  has  since 
been  published,  under  the  title  of  Die 
Wnndflechle,  &c.  Memoir  on  the  Lichen, 
&c  It  is  well  to  know  the  virtues  and 
properties  of  the  humblest  productions  of 
Nature  :  they  may,  on  occasion,  perform 
most,  valuable  services. 

*•*  Our  own  oak  Bark  was  also  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  Jesuits 
Bark. 

Belgium. 
Science*  Patronized. 

The  three  Protestant  Universities  of 
the  Low  Countries  of  Leyden,  Groniugeu, 
mid  Utrecht,  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands:  and  held  their 
M-«nin  inauguration,  Nov.  Q,  1815.  On 
this  occasion  various  felicitatory  speeches 
were  delivered;  and  it  was  publicly  affirm- 
ed at  Leyden,  that  the  King  had  given  to 
that  University  the  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory formerly  belonging  to  the  Prince 
>t  adtholder  of  Holland,  which  has  been  re- 
tu  rued,  among  the  Jate  recoveries  from 
Paris. 

Denmark. 
Travels  in  ike  North. 

The  northern  parts  of  Europe  seem  to  be 
rising  in  favour  among  travellers;  a  work 
is  publishing  in  numbers  at  Copenhagen, 
intitled  Nor'dische*  Tuschenbuch,  A  Manual 
for  Travellers  iu  the  North;  this  contains 
a  description  of  Iceland,  principally  drawn 
from  English  sources,  with  a  new*  Map  ol 
the  Island,  views  of  vol.  anic  eruptions,  and 
five  coloured  plates  of  co*tiimes.  The  con- 
tents of  these  numbers  are  ctescriptioiis  of 
the  (ley sera,  and  boiiinjc  fountains,  hibs  of 
sulphur,  plants,  animals,  imports,  exports, 
tin.  with  various  articles  extracted  from 
the  M'.uoirsof  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Copenhagen* 

Vol  IV.  No.  24.  Lit.  Pan.  N.S.  Sept.  1. 
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France. 

Manuel  de  Toumttr.    Art  tf  Turning. 

This  second  edition  of  a  useful  and  amus- 
ing book^  forms  two  volumes  in  quarto, 
with  an  Atlas  of  ubiety-six  pi  Ues.  It  con- 
tains instructions  for  using  machines  of 
various  descriptions,  eccentric,  oval,  epicy- 
cloid, &c.  which  are  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult operations  of  the  art:  thev  also  afford 
the  most  ornamental  productions  of  which 
the  art  is  susceptible.  This  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  elementary  principles  referring 
to  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  woods,  on 
cabinet  works,  casting  of  metals,  and 
other  arts,  which  combine  .  w.th  that  of 
Turnery. 

This  art  has,  in  various  ages,  afforded 
agreeable  exercise  to  the  sedentary  of  all 
classes,  profitable  amusement  to  the  soli- 
tary, .and  pleasure  even  to  princes;  it 
therefore  may  claim  distinction  among  the 
valetudiuary,  and  from  those  who  are  but 
recovering  from  illness,  mental  or  bodily. 
We  say  mental,  not  without  cause. 


Improvements  in  Paris. 

A  considerable  sensation  has  been  made 
in  Paris,  by  a  work  of  Count  Alexander 
delaBorde,  who  is  Director  of  the  High- 
ways and  Bridges  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  It  is  iutitlcd  Projets  dKmbei- 
lissemens  de.  Paris,  H  de  Tvavaux  d'Utiliti 
Pvblique,  &c-  It  forms  one  volume  in 
large  folio,  with  fourteen  plates. 

These  plans  for  the  embellishment  of 
Paris,  are  principal'}-,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  imitations  of  what  has  already  been 
executed  in  London,  and  other  principal 
cities  of  the  British  Empire.  The  first  ar- 
tide  is,  Improvements  in  the  Distribution  of 
Water  at  Paris,  by  means  of  the  construc- 
tion of  large  aqueducts,  serving  at  the 
same  time  the  purpose  of  galleries  to  con- 
tain the  pipes  of  Steam- Engines,  and 
drains  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  dirt 
and  soil,  of  Paris  to  places  beyond  the  heads 
of  water  which  supply  these  Engines. 
We  believe,  that  we  have  already  stated 
that  these  pipes  are  to  be  of  cast  iron ;  and 
tint  the  contract  for  eating  them  has  been 
offered  in  England;  it  being  found,  on 
calculation,  th  >t  the  same  pipes  which  in 
France,  could  not  be  obtained  for  iess  than 
twentv  five  pounds  per  ton,  max  be  had  in 
this  couutry  for  ei^ht  pounds  per  ton  ; — but, 
getieral.'y  speaking,  they  would  not  exceed 
eleven  pounds  per  ton.  Trie  difference  is 
striking,  and  strongly  to  the  honour  as 
well  aj  ad  vintage  of  our  national  improve- 
ments. The  second  establishment  pro- 
posed for  the  service  of  Paris,  is  the  forma* 
2  M 
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turn  of  a  Public  lavatory,  or  place  for  wash- 
ing linen,  &c.  near  the  steam  engine  of 
Gros  Cail'ou,  in  order  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  hot  and  cold  waters  of  this 
engine,  which  are  daily  lost,  without  use, 
and  to  clear  the  river  from  the  boats  and 
barges  of  the  washer-women,  which  im- 
pede the  navigation.  The  third  improve- 
ment would  he  an  Hj/droulic  machine,  with 
power  to  raise  the  water  of  the  basins 
at  Chaillot,  to  the  top  of  the  building,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  opposite  the  Ecole  Mi- 
lita ire,  and  in  all  the  gardens,  by  the  single 
power  of  the  fall  of  the  water  of  the  engine 
in  the  gardens.  Fourthly,  thr  formation  of 
three  Monumental  Fountains,  to  be  supplied 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  from  the 
canal  ofTOurcq,  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent heights  'first  dicharge  of  rater,  a  foun- 
tain on  the  Boulevard  of  Bonne  Nouvelle, 
opposite  the  Rue  Haute-ville,  fifty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  reservoir.  Se- 
cond discharge  of  water,  a  fountain  on  the 
Boulevard  Mout-Martre,  fronting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rue  Vivien  ne,  thirty-six 
feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  reservoir.  Third 
discharge  of  water,  a  fountain  of  Carrara 
marble,  in  the  middle  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
twenty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
reservoir.  Beside  these, fifthly,  an  Arabic 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  Place  Royal. 
Sixthly,  Side  Fountains  t  for  the  Rqe  St 
Denis.  Seventhly,  A  general  Impnmement 
in  the  Pavement  of  the  Streets  throughout 
Paris,  by  means  of  pavements  for  walking 
on,  made  of  bard  flat  stones,  level  with 
the  street  pavement,  in  all  the  principal 
communications  of  the  metropolis.  And, 
Eighthly,  a  Plan  of  a  new  Promenade,  or 
place  for  exercise,  suited  to  persons  on 
horseback,  and  to  light  carriages;  to  be 
formed  in  the  left  division  of  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

These  plans  are  the  subjects  of  the  plates 
annexed :  that  they  may  be  executed,  and 
that  their  execution  would  esseutially  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  Paris,  cannot  l>e 
doubted.  The  distribution  of  water  to  the 
houses  of  Paris,  generally,  would  contribute 
much  to  the  removal  of  that  filth,  which, 
iu  every  hole  and  corner  accumulates,  till  it 
is  past  bearing ;  and  would  even  promote 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  of  the  lower  classes,  and  among 
the  most  crowded  dwellings.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  flat  pavement  would  produce 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  shops  in  the  principal 
streets,  and  tbe  whole  city  would  assume 
nn  air,  and  features,  so  different,  that 
scarcely  would  it  be  the  same  metropolis, 
as  it  had  been  known  and  described  to  be, 
within  the  memory  of  man. 


Italy. 


Sig.  Joseph  Bonadei  sustained  in  1 8  Id 
at  the  University  of  Pisa  a  thesis  on  tbe 
rights  of  peoples,  and  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  sovereigns.  This  dissertation  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
sent  the  author  a  gold  medal,  bearing  his 
effigy,  with  the  legend    Premium  Verstatit, 

1815 atthe  same  time  naming  the  writer 

Assessor  to  the  Civil  Tribunal  at  Pistoia. 

At  Milan  is  publislted,  under  tbe  title  of 
lj>  Spettatore,  &c.  the  Spectator,  a  work 
in  numbers,  containing  varieties,  historical, 
literary,  critical,  political,  and  moral,  ft  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  an  Italian  part,  and  s 
foreign  part.  This  latter  part  can  hardly 
fail  of  introducing  into  Italy  much  foreign 
knowledge,  as  it  consists  of  analysis  of  works 
of  value  in  other  countries,  with  extracts* 
and  suitable  references. 

Poland. 
National  Instruction  Patronized- 

The  new  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  has  fixed  tbe  sum  of  200,000  polish 
florins  as  the  expense  of  public  instruction, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  churches 
and  schools,  as  well  Catholic  as  Protestant 
At  the  same  time  a  general  commission 
has  been  named  for  tbe  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  for  the  inspection  of  the 
schools.  Public  instruction  is  imparted 
gratis  ;  and  the  government  takes  on  itself 
the  appointments  of  the  professors,  and 
other  principals  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion.        %  * 

Perpetual  Motion  by  Gahanism. 

The  Polish  mechanician,  M.  Magier,  has 
constructed  a  Galvanic  pile  on  the  princi- 
ples of  that  of  Zaraboni.  It  acts  without 
being  moistened  ;  and  presents  a  kind  of 
Perpetuum  Mobile,  by  means  of  a  balance 
suspended  between  two  piles,  which  is 
constantly  in  movement. 

This  Electric  Pile  of  Zamboni  has  beea 
tbe  subject  of  repeated  experiments  and 
examinations  on  the  Continent  Heitt rich 
has  inserted  an  article  relating  to  it  in  the 
Journal  des  Chcmie  for  October,  1816,  in 
which  work  also  appeared  a  paper,  com- 
paring the  changes  of  the  Pile  of  Zamboni 
with  those  of  ordinary  electricity,  by  . 
Scbubler ;  also  additional  observations,  by 
tbe  Editor,  Schweigger. 

M.  Jules  Kolberg,  Geometrician-En- 
gineer at  Warsaw,  hat  published  a  new 
Map  of  tbe  Roads  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  Duchy  of  Posen.  Tbt 
names  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  written 
according  to  the  Polish  pronunciation. 
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Prussia. 
Epidemic  Opthalmy. 

The  Prussian  army  during  the  campaigns 
of  1813,  and  1814,  was  afflicted  by  an 
epidemical  disorder  of  the  eyes,  so  closely 
resembling  the  opthalmy  of  Egypt,  as  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  faculty  very 
strongly  to  the  case.  A  pamphlet  has 
ueen  published  on  the  subject  at  Berlin 
by  Dr.  I.,  A.  Heking;  aud  another  at 
Dresden  by  C  A.  YVeinhold.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  from 
Ksfypt ;  but  to  bear  a  resemblance,  per- 
haps arising  from  causes  of  a  similar 
kind,  dependent  on  the  situations  aud  la- 
hours  of  a  military  life. 

Sicily. 
*  Novelties  in  Natural  History. 

A  merchant  of  Palermo,  Raffincsque 
Srbmalz,  has  perambulated  Sicily  with 
the  view  of  making  researches  and  disco- 
veries in  Botany  and  Icthyology.  He  has 
published  the  results  of  his  labours  in  se- 
veral works.  In  that  iutitled  Caratttri,  he 
describes  more  thau  fifty  new  genera  of 
Sicilian  fish,  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species;  besides  a  great  number  of 
new  species  of  birds  and  reptiles,  with 
twenty  one  new  genera  of  plants. 

The  Statistica  generate  delta  Sicilio,  of 
the  same  author,  presents  a  picture  of  J  he 
island,  natural  and  moral,  superior  to  any 
which  has  before  appeared.  The  Sicilians 
honour  this  wriler  with  the  title  of  their 
I-iiinaeus.  He  is  also  editor  of  a  Scientific 
Journal  relating  to  Sicily. 

Spain. 

Progress  of  Science  and  Education. 

The  King  of  Spain,  who,  not  long  ago, 
instituted  six  chairs  of  professors  of  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  has  subsequently  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the 
natural  and  philosophical  sciences,  as 
forming  the  bases  of  arts  and  natural  in- 
dustry. The  Cabinet  of  natural  history, 
the  botanic  garden,  the  Museum,  the  la- 
boratory of  chemistry,  with  the  miuera- 
logical  school,  have  been  formed  into  one 
single  and  general  institution,  under  the* 
title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Several  appropriate  chairs  have  been  esta- 
blished on  this  occasion  :  in  particular,  one 
for  zoology  and  icthyology  ;  one  for  reptiles, 
insects,  shells,  &c.  one  for  chemistry^  mi- 
neralogy and  botany.  In  addition  to  the 
established  professors,  an  assistant  or  de- 
puty has  been  named  for  each  branch  of 
science,  for  which  a  chair  has  been  created. 

In  February  last  the  King  of  Spain 
named  a  Junta,  charged  with  "the  duty  of 
forming  a  plan  for  arranging  and  establish- 
ing general  education  and  public  initruc- 
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tion.  The  principal  Universities  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and 
Alcale  de  Hcuares,  have  been  directed  to 
present,  each  its  own  plan,  on  which,  be- 
fore it  is  adopted,  the  Junta  will  take* 
the  opinions  of  the  principal  Universities 
and  Literary  Establishments  throughout 
Europe. 

^  As  to  elementary  books  on  the  subject  of 
Theology,  Canon  law,  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, the  laws  of  Nations,  and  civil  law, 
the  Junta  will  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
certain  Bishops  nominated  by  the  King  for 
this  purpose. 

All  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  been  re-established,  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  those  of  Mineralogy  and 
Natural  History  of  Madrid,  have  resumed 
their  public  lectures  aud  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  King  has  further  bestowed  do- 
nations and  endowments  on  several  Univer- 
sities, and  is  intent  on  measures  calculated 
to  encourage  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
in  general. 

Switzerland. 

The  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Ge- 
neva, has  invited  all  the  uaturalists  through- 
out Switzerland,  to  form  one  general  As- 
sembly, to  be  held  at  Geneva :  the  purpose 
of  this  General  Meetiug  is,  to  form  a  So- 
ciety, under  the  name  of  the  Helvetic  So- 
ciety for  Natural  Sciences. 
Sweden. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  History, 
and  Antiquities,  of  Stockholm,  has  pro- 
posed several  prizes  for  Assays  relating  to 
the  History  of  that  Country  ;— such  as,— 
a  Memoir  of  the  State  of  the  Swedish  Fi- 
nances,  in  the  reigns  of  Eric  XIV.  John 
HI.  Sigismund,  and  Charles  IX.— a  Latin 
Poem  on  the  Union  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  Prvjets  of  Epitaphs  on  celebrated 
personages,  with  devices  for  Medals  on  the 
important  events  tvhich  occurred  in  Swe- 
den, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  I.  to  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 

This  article,  Epitaphs,  so  far  as  we  recol* 
lect,  is  a  novelty,  as  the  Subject  of  a  prize:  it 
is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  design 
to  form  a  series  of  Epitaphs  for  illustrious 
men;  which,  placed  in  a  public  situation, 
couid  not  but  be  extremely  honourable  to' 
that  (or  to  any  other)  country. 

A  work  publishing  in  numbers  at  Stock- 
holm, called  Iduna  en  Skrift,  is  destined  to 
northern  literature.  The  first  and  second 
divisions  of  this  work  are  allotted  to  an* 
cient  northern  poetry:  the  third  is  com- 
posed of  researches,  memoirs,  and  notices, 
—as  of  ancient  ruins,  customs,  traditions. 
>  mythology,  manuscripts,  vases,  and  other 
instances  of  Antiquity,  wherever  discovered 
9  M  9  * 
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Printing  Presses  employed. 
The  Imperial  presses  of  Scutari  (near 
Constantinople)  are  engaged  on  a  transla- 
tion into  fhe  Turkish  Language  of  the 
Great  Arabian  Vocabulary  of  Knmos,  in 
three  volumes,  folio.  The  first  volume  is 
finished,  but  the  impression  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing volumes,  will  demand  at  least  two 
years  of  further  labour.  The  Author  of 
this  translation  is  Aassim  Effendi.  The 
work  is  executed  with  the  same  types  as 
the  other  works  which  have  issued  from 
the  presses  of  Scutari.  It  has  forty-two 
lines  on  each  page,  without  punctuation, 
the  words  being  separated  only  by  short 
lines  placed  above  them. 

Adventurous  English  Ladies. 

Two  English  Ladies  who  have  resided 
in  the  East,  during  several  years,  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  study  of  Anti- 
quities and  Oriental  Literature.  One  of 
them,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  has  visited 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  with  the 
various  valleys  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The 
other,  Mrs.  Rich,  wife  of  the  English  Resi- 
dent at  B<i?dad,  beside  visiting  Bombay, 
has  crossed  the  great  desert  for  Constanti- 
nople, in  her  way  to  England  ;  and  return- 
ed from  Constantinople  by  way  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  Bagdad. 

To  these  ladies  most  be  added  a  third,  in 
the  person  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  who  has  visited  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal Mahomedan  cities  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  Med  iter  raueati,  but  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Turkish  Empire,  also,  and  is 
now,  as  report  affirms,  directing  her  course 
towards  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Places,  and 
other  interesting  objects  in  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine. 


It  is  thought  by  M.  Wormskiold,  in  con- 
sequence of  observations  made  by  himself 
iu  Greenland,  compared  with  the  reports 
of  voyagers  into  the  higher  northern 
latitudes  of  North  America,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Baffin's  Bay,  have  a  communication 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  by 
means  of  Bering's  Straits.  To  ascertain 
this,  and,  if  possible,  to  terminate  all  fur- 
ther doubts  on  the  question,  is  is  said,  is  a 
principal  object  of  the  voyage  now  in  pro- 
gress under  0.  M.  Kotz^bec,  son  of  the 
well-known  navigator,  of  that  name ;  and 
M.  Wormskiold,  (who  is  by  bhrth  a  Dane) 
is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  theory, 
that  he  accompanies  the  expedition  in  cha- 
racter of  naturalist  It  will  be  truly  ho- 
nourable to  Russia,  should  this  point  be 
determined  under  the  auspices  of  her  flag. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM    THE 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


The  following  Intelligence  refers  to 
those  Ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  dep- 
rive their  consequence  from  the  progres- 
siva establishment  of  Christianity  in  the** 
provinces.  We  see  iu  the  first  place,  a 
Bishop  of  the  National  Church  performing 
the  functions  of  his  office;  a  sight  new  to 
most  of  the  Europeans,  and  wholly  so  to 
the  natives,  whose  reflections  on  this  occa- 
sion we  should  be  glad  to  learn  ;  as  they 
have  hitherto  considered  Europeans,  espe- 
cially Englishmen,  as  having  no  national 
visible  religion. 

The  second  object  of  reference  is  not 
less  pleasing  j— the  accommodation  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland ;  with  an  ordination  of  Elders 
for  the  purposes  of  permanent  superiutend- 
ance,  decorum,  and  discipline.  Thus,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  however  the  means 
adopted  may  differ  the  end  will  be  the 
same,  the  general  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of 
piety,  benevolence,  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, well  worthy  the  acceptance  and 
imitation  of  the  extensive  Provinces  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

CALCUTTA. 
Church  of  England. 

December  14,  1815. 
The  New  Building  on  the  plain  was  con- 
secrated on  Monday  last,  by  the  name  of 
St  George's  Church,  after  a  most  excel- 
lent discourse  on  the  subject,  by  the  Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon  of  Calcutta. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Right  Rer. 
the  Bishop  confirmed  those  who  had  never 
gone  through  this  ceremony  of  the  church, 
at  the  end  of  which  his  Lordship  pointed 
out  with  much  feeling  and  effect,  and  at 
considerable  length,  the  duties  which 
Christians  take  upon  themselves  by  thus 
entering  into  a  fresh  compact  with  their 
Creator. 

On  Thursday,  his  Lordship  held  his  first 
visitation  at  this  settlement ;  which  wn 
attended  by  the  whole  of  the  resident 
Clergy,  and  a  few  from  the  out  stations. 
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The  usual  complimentary  visits  between 
his  Highness  the  Nabob  and  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  have  taken  place 
under  the  complimentary  salutes  usual  on 
these  occasions. 

Dec.  36  — The  congregation  yesterday  at 
St.  Johns  cathedral  consisted  of  811  per- 
sons. The  communicants  were  149,  and 
the  collection  6436  Rupees  14  Annas. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Bom- 
bay, has  given  public  notice,  that  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  will  hold  a 
confirmation  at  that  Presidency  the  latter 
end  of  the  next  mouth. 

Church  of  Scotland,  Nov.  2,  1815. 

On  Sunday  Divine  Service  was  per- 
formed at  the  Hall  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  *,  on  which  occasion  an  Edict 
was  served,  nomiuating  James  Flare,  Esq. 
Physician,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  General,  to  be  au  Elder  of  the 
Church,  and  a  Member  of  the  Kirk  Ses- 
sion of  Calcutta.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  speedy 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  form  so  numerous  and 
respectable  a  portion  of  the  European  In- 
habitants of  Calcutta.  An  Organ  of  a 
▼ery  superior  description  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  already  ordered  from  England 
for  the  service  of  the  New  Church.  .  It  is 
quite  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  is  forbidden  by  the 
ritual  of  the  Scotch  Church.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  that  establishment,  the  po- 
verty, rather  than  the  will,  of  the  Presby- 
teriao  reformers,  prevented  its  adoption,  and 
long  disuse  has,  in  the  minds  of  the  vul- 
gar at  borne,  caused  it  at  length  to  be 
looked  upon  as  profane  to  have  recourse 
to  any  assistance  in  singing  the  praises  of 
God. 

A  Petition  has  been  transmitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, signed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  doubts  entertained  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities  at  this  settlement 
regarding  the  validity  in  certain  respects 
of  marriage  in  India,  where  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  a  Scotch  Clergyman  ac- 
cording to  the  Ceremonial  of  his  Estab- 
lished Church.,-r graying  that  au  act  might 
be  passed  by  which  sirrh  doubts  might  be 
removed.  A  counter- petition  we  have  just 
learned  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 
Legislature  at  home,  praying  that  the  pri- 
vilege of  performing  the  marriage  ceremony 
may  not  De  accorded  to  Scotch  Chaplains 
in  India. 


Eldcrs  Ordained. 


November  U. 
On  Sunday  last  the.  following  neutleroeo- 
were  ordained  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Calcutta;  J.  Mae  Whirteiv 
Esq.  Johu  Angus,  Esq.  Alexauder  Wilson, 
Esq.  and  James  Hare,  Esq.  and  public 
instruction  was  given  from  the  Pulpit,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  thai  a  Kirk  Session 
being  now  constituted  at  Calcutta,  by  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlaud,  all  members  of  the 
said  Church  have  become  subject  to  its 
authority,  in  such  matters  purely  ecclesiaa-  \ 
tical,  as  by  law,  it  is  entitled  to  take  cog- 
nizance of.  On  this  occasion  Or.  Bryce 
delivered  a  charge  to  the  Elders,  pointing 
out  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  as  office 
bearers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland— and 
to  enforce  these  duties,  &c.  &c  The  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  of  Kirk  Session  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Bryce's 
Sermon  on  this  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment One  important  branch  of  their  duty 
is  to  distribute  the  Charity  of  the  Church,  to 
such  as  are  worthy  objects ;  and  beiug  a 
recoguized  and  permanent  body,  amenable 
for  their  conduct  to  their  Ecclesiastical 
superiors— donations  and  legacies  may  be 
made  to  the  Church  with  the  greatest  co__ 
fidence  of  their  being  properly  applied. . 
In  all  these  Ecclesiastical  Acts  and  Deed8* 
the  Kirk  Session  of  Calcutta  is  subject  t° 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

St.  Andrews's  Church. 

December  5,  1815.  • 
On  Thursday  morning  early,  the  cere- 
mony took  place  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Andrew's  church.  The  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  other  Lodges  of  Calcutta 
assembled  at  Mr.  Moore's  rooms,  at  six 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  the  scite  of  the 
church  at  7  o'clock. 

On  reaching  the  south  entrance  of 
the  enclosure,  the  procession  halted  and 
opened  ranks,  facing  inwards.  The  Ma- 
gistrates and  Kirk  Sessions  then  proceeded 
to  the  west  side  of  the  stone  to  be  laid.  The 
Tyler  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  followed  by 
those  marshalled  with  the  Grand  Lodpe, 
went  to  the  east  side  of  the  stone,  and  the  ' 
other  Lodges  followed  in  seniority,  and 
took  up  their  ground  as  directed  by  the 
Marshal,  Brother  Aubury.  The  coins, 
&c.  were  then  deposited,  and  the  Deputy 
read  aloud  the  inscription.  The  whole 
tfcing  properly  drawn  up,  the  plan  of  the 
church  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  Stew- 
ards, in  attendance  oh  Lady  Loudon,  with, 
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a  request  from  the  architect,  that  her  La- 
dyship would  inspect  it  and   signify   her 
pleAMjre.     The  plan^eing  returned,  with 
ner  Ladyships  approbation,  to  the  acting 
P.  G.  M.  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  cement 
and  ordered  the  stone  to  be  lowered,  mak- 
ing three  regular  stops,  and  conducted  it 
to  its  bed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bre- 
•  thren.    The  acting  p.  G.  M.  with  his  De- 
puty P.  G.  M.  being  to  the  east,  and  the 
r.  G.  Wardens  going    to  the    west,  the 
Square,  the  Plumb,  the  Level,   and    the 
Mallet  were  successively  delivered  through 
the  Grand  Wardens,  by  the  Deputy  to  the 
Acting  P.  G.  M.  and  applied  by  him  to  the 
sides,  top,  aud  square  of  the  stone.     He 
then  gave  three  knocks  with  the   Mallet 
and  said,  "  May   the  Grand   Architect  of 
the  Universe  grant  a  blessing  on  this  Stone 
which  we  have  now  laid,  and  by  his  Pro- 
vidence enable  us  to.  finish  this  and  every 
Other  virtuous  undertaking!"    The  honors 
were  then  given,  aud  the  4th  anthem  per- 
formed.   The  coruueopia  and  cups  were 
then  delivered,  first  to  the  Wardens,  and 
by  them  to  the  Deputy,  who  successively 
handed  them  to  the  Acting  P.  G.  M.  who 
poured  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  on  the  stone, 
saying,  "  May  the   All-bounteous  Author 
of  nature  bless  this  city  with  abundance  of 
Corn,    Wine,  and  Oil,  and  with  all   the 
necessaries,  conveniences,   and  comforts  of 
life  l"    The  honors  were  repeated.     Then 
an  address    was    spoken    by  the  Acting 
P.  G.  M.  to  the  Kirk  Session,  and  was  re- 
plied to  by  the  Session.   Then  a  prayer  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Brother  Dr.  Bryce, 
and  the  anthem  No.  2,  concluded  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation  stone.    The 
Lodges  returned  in  reversed  order  to  Bro- 
ther Moore's  rooms. 

Ship  Building. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  IndiwbuUt  ships  admitted  to  British 
Registry,  and  of  the  decrease  of  Ship- 
building within  the  pert  of  London 


1811. 


IvDiK-built  Shipt  ad- 
mitted to  Registry. 

1810.     TONS. 

Lord  Castlereagh 

808 
General  Wellesley 

450 
Cambridge  768 
Fort  William  1?S6 
Providence         649 


1811. 


Larkina 


676 


Lo*DON-A««7t  Skip*  ad- 
mitted to  Registry. 

1810.  TONS. 
West  Indian  572 
Fanny  431 

George  the  Third 

Clio  •         101 

Somersetshire     447 
Guildford  521 

Cesar  696 

Royal  Charlotte  39* 
Rose  1024 

1811. 
Low  therCajstle  1507 


1811. 


TONS. 

TOXS. 

William              421 

Planet                  401 

Fairiie                 7o5 

Colonist                4-*>0 

Coldstream          704 

Cabalva              1349 

Etheldred            4SO 

John                     472 

Asia                    1012 

Prince  Regent  \036 

Marquis  of  Huntley 

1S48 

Bengal                 992 

1812. 

1812. 

Emma                 463 

Princess     Charlotte 

Thomas  Grenville 

of  Wales         1016 

923 

Broxenbury         751 

Woodbridge        479 

Marchioness  of  Ely 

Ganges               400 

1016 

Caroline              442 

Morley                483 

Moffatt                750 

London               440 

Charles  Grant  1252 

General  Harris  1373 

Bridge  water      13S9 

Marquis  Camden 

1328 

|  Marquis  Wellington 

|                              1O30 

1813.               I               1813. 

David  Scott       773  |  Lady  Melville  1271 

Barrosa                773 

James  Sibbald    729 

Baring                 75S 

Cornwall             859 

General  Hewett96o 

Hannah               466 

Java                   1175 

Bombay             1279 

Severn                 571 

riindostan           604 

Castle  Huntley  1355 

Regeut               939 

1814. 

1814. 

Countess    Harcourt 

Kent                   194 

517 

Saint  Helena      141 

Cambrian           720 

Countess  of  Loudon 

481 

Marquis  of  Welling- 

ton                 656 

Swallow              353 

Bengal  Merchant 

477 

Radnor               478 

Henry  Wellesley 301 

Claudine             452 

Earl  Balcarraa  1444 

Lady  Flora         750 

Minerva              987 

Vausittart          1511 

General  Kyd     1518 

Herefordshire    1354 

Lowjee  Family  92$ 
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567 
6*7 
5  6 


Nil 


1815. 


1815 
Susan 
Onuses 
Forget* 
Several  other  Luta 
huilt  ship*  are  order 
ed  for  hugland   ffus 
year  for  the  purpose 
of  bbtaimug  British 
Registry. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

We  coj>v  the  following  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciple articles  of  export  and  import,  which 
have  passed  the  Calcutta  Custom  House  in 
the  month  of  November  ; — we  think  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  mercantile 
readers  :— 

Statement  shewing  the  quantitiesand  value 
of  goods  exported  by  Sea,  Nov.  1815. 

Indigo 12,397  20    2 

Silk 1,581     3     6 

Cotton 21,819  35     8 

Piece  Goods     .     .     Pieces  569,377 

Sugar     .         .    .    Mauuds  24,692 

Saltpetre 15,8*22 

Sartiower 1,167 

Borax 586 

Tincal     .t   . 
Sal-amomac 
Turmeric    . 
Lac  dye 
Lac.  Jake 
Shell  lac    . 

Pepper 3,828  15 

Imported  from  the  interior  of  the  Country 

in  November  1815. 
Indigo,  3547  Chests,  weigh- 
ing Factory  Maunds  .  .  S2.95S  33  6}M 
The  quantity  of  Indigo,  received  in  Cal- 
cutta during  last  month,  and  the  two 
months  which  preceded  it,  greatly  exceeds 
that  Imported  during  the  same  months 
of  the  foregoing  year,  as  will  he  apparent 
from  a  comparison  of  the  following  Ave- 
rage Table. 

Quantity  of  Indigo  imported  in  September, 
October,  and  November  1814*  estimated 
in  Factory  Mauuds : 

September  .  .  193  10  6 
October  .  .  .  7,466  25  3 
November      .     .  28,937     32    9 


10 
2 
7 

586  17 

203     4 

40  31 

1,413  20 

85     5 

79    0 

123     5 


Total     .    .    36^97    28    2 

Ditto  ditto,  in  September,  October,  and 

November,  1815. 

September    .    .      3.512    26     1 

October  .    .    .     10,005    39    3 

November    .    .    32,953    83    6 


Total 


52,471      18   10 


'  The  sum  total  of  the  excess  during  the 
present  year,  is  nearly  16,000  maunds,  and 
in  last  month  alone  is  more  than  4,000 
mauuds. 

Indigo  Factories  diminished. 

By  circular  letters  forwarded  from  the 
Agents  of  Calcutta  to  Indigo  planters,  it 
appears  that  the  following  is  nearly  the  re- 
solution they  have  adopted  respecting  the 
future  conduct  of  Indigo  factories,  vix. 
That  all  the  unprofitable  factories  are  to 
be  sold,  on  condition  they  are  not  to 
be  used  for  nnkiug  of  fndigo.  —  That 
the  agents,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  20 
percent  of  the  loss  which  will  arise  from 
the  sale  of  these  factories— That  the  pro- 
fitable factories  pay  five  per  cent,  yearly 
of  their  produce  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  remaining  80  per  cent,  of  the  loss  ac- 
cruing on  the  sale  of  the  unprofitable  fac- 
tories. That  the  agents  will  give  up  one- 
fifth  of  their  commission  on  the  sale  of  In- 
digo, until  this  80  per  cent  it  liquidated, 
which  it  is  supposed  will  be  the  case  in 
five  years.  The  object  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
Indigo,  to  about  60,000  maunds  a  year, 
which  is  uearly  equal  to  the  whole  annual 
consumption  of  Europe.  The  quantity 
made  this  year  is  about  102,000  mauuds, 
and  had  the  season  been  favourable,  the 
quantity  would  have  been  near  200,000 
maunds.  Advances  are  to  be  withheld  from 
those  Indigo  planters,  who  do  not  agree  to 
these  arrangements.  The  planters  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  these  arrangements,  will 
be  allowed  a  handsome  subsistence  for  two 
years  from  the  produce  arisitig  from  the 
five  per  cent,  contributions  of  the  profit- 
able factories  It  is  calculated  that  the 
loss  which  will  arise  from  the  sale  of 
the  unprofitable  factories,  will  be  about 
2,500,000  rupees,  of  which  the  ageuts  pay 
500,000  rupees  in  the  first  instance;  and 
supposing  the  profitable  factories  make 
6o,000  mauuds  of  Indigo  every  year,  and 
contribute  5  per  cent  yearly,  it  will  pro- 
duce an  annual  fund  of  480,000  rupees,  if 
the  Indigo  sells  at  160  rupees  the  maund. 
(u  which  case  five  year*  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  remaining  2,000,000  ' 
rupees  of  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  unprofit- 
able factories,  after  deducting  the  20  per 
cent,  paid  by  the  agents. 

Dakgkrous  Shoal  Ascertained. 

To  the  Editor,  4-c. 
Sir, 
I  beg  to  inclose  an  extract  of  the  Log 
of  the  Brig  Dragon,  which  may  assist  in 
removing  any  doubts  that  may  be  enter- 
tertaiued  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the 
Scbedam  shoal—and  if  it  does  this,  it  will 
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answer  the  purpose  which  prompts  me  to 
address  >ou. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  moHt  obedient  Servant, 
C  G.  M.  Cowcheb 
Calcutta,  January  4,  1816. 

Extract  of  the  Log  qf  tha  Brig  Dragon. 
"December  14,  1 S 1 5. — At  sun-set  no- 
thing visible — in  28  fathoms;  standing  to 
the  north-east,  at  the  rate  of  S\  knots  per 
hour.  At  midnight,  light  airs,  and  calm 
at  day-light;— a  strong  south-easterly  cur- 
rent— passed  by  a  ship's  top,  with  a  mast 
aud  rigging  near  it.  At  10  a.  m.  saw  a 
shoal  off  deck,  bearing  south  by  east  to 
south-east ;  a  dark  sand,  just  awa*h  *  ith  the 
water.  Let  go  the  anchor  immediately  in 
20  ftthoms  hard  sand — found  the  tide  set- 
ting south  £  east;  2\  knots  per  hour. — 
From  the  situation, feel  perfectly  eouviuced 
that  it  is  the  Schedam  shoal, — distance 
from  us  about  $J  miles — 10,  20,  a.  m. 
sprung  up  a  breeze  from  the  northward— 
weighed  ami  made  all  sail  to  the  north- 
ward aud  eastward.  At  noon,  the  shoil 
just  visible  at  the  mast-head,  beariug  south- 
west by  south.  Latitude  by  two  observa- 
tions 20,  43,  north — longitude  88,  40,  east." 

Description  of    a    remarkably    magnificent 
'Palacet  rece  .tip  beautified. 

Lucknoir,  Nov.  20,  1815. 
His  Excellency  the  Navvaub  Vizier, 
Ranat  ui  Dowlah,  Ruffee  ul  Molluq,  Ga- 
zee  Oddecu  flyder  Khau  Bahadur,  has  re- 
paired and  painted  with  the  finest  *  hura. 
the  whole  of  the  inside  and  outside  of 
that  grand  building,  erected  by  the  mag- 
nificent Prince  the  Nawaub  Vizier  Asoph 
ulDowlah,  about  the  year  1780  and  178 1 
aud  called  it  the  Lmambnrah,  the  most 
superb  .building  in  India,  next  to  those 
erected  by  the  Emperor  of  In  dost  an,  at 
Agra  and  Delhi.  It  has  a  centre  arched 
room,  67  miiiti.ry  pares  (167  feet  and  half; 
long,  by  21  paces  broad  (52  feet  and  half.) 
There  is  a  beautiful  octagon  room  at  each 
eud,  and  a  raised  set  of  room?,  (or  open 
arches)  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  room,  the 
whole  length ;  with  fountains  and  basons 
of  water,  uuder  each  frout  arch.  In  front 
is  an  arcaded  veranda,  forming  a  very 
fine  oblong  room,  though  narrower  thau 
the  centre  room ;  a  stone  gallery  runs 
round  the  centre  room,  with  a  pierced  or 
open  work  aud  dwarf  balustrade,  near  the 
spring  of  the  arch  of  the  ceiling.  No  wood 
Is  used  in  any  part  of  the  building,  it  being 
entirely  of  brick  and.mprtar  masonry.  The 
The  height  of  the  ropm  corresponds  w,ith 
the  breadth,  aud  is  strikingly  noble  and 
handsome. 


Since  its  erection  (about  A.  D.  1784)  to 
the  present  year,  no  repair  whatever  has 
been  giveti  to  it.  How  praise  worthy,  awl 
in  what  an  amiable  light,  it  places  the  vir- 
tues of  his  Excellency  the  present  Nawaub 
Vizier  of  Oude,to  have  repaired  and  beau- 
tified this  magnificent  pile  of  huidingi, 
erecled  by  his  liberal  uncle  the  late  Aso^h 
ul  Dowlah,  who  dispensed  to  every  Eu- 
ropean, of  whatever  description,  that  vi- 
sited his  court  at  Lucknow,  his  gifts  of 
princely  munificence, 

lu  the  centre  room  of  the  Eniarobarah 
lie  interred  the  remains  of  Asoph  ui  Dow- 
lah and  his  Begum;  Mullahs  (priests,) 
read  the  Koran,  perfumes  day  aud  night  are 
burned  in  6ilver  vessels,  and  the  sepulchre 
is  always  lighted  with  tapers  at  night.  Ca- 
iiopirs  of  state  are  over  both,  but  there  ■ 
no  raised  tomb,  as  was  universally  the  cus- 
tom former! v  in  IJindostan. 

On  the  left  of  the  Emambamh,  on  i 
raised  terrace,  and  fronting  the  East,  is  a 
fine  Mosque,  with  two  minarets  'or  spire* 
highly  adorned  with  devices  of  flowers 
and  leaves  in  stucco  work. 

In  frout  of  the  Emambarah  is  a  broad 
raised  terrace,  in  the  ceutre  of  w  hich  w  a 
large  square  bason  of  water  with*  fountains, 
A  flight  of  stone  steps  on  each  side,  leach 
down  to  a  flower  garden,  abounding  in 
orancre,  lemon  and  other  trees,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  noble  gateway  with  three 
entrances, descending  a  considerable  depth, 
an  extensive  court,  with  arcaded  buildings 
surrounding  it,  and  in  the  centre  a  corre- 
sponding gateway  to  that  of  the  garden. 
Immediately  opposite,  on  the  other  side  at 
the  high  road,  is  also,  nearly  a  corre- 
sponding building,  but  uot  a  gateway, 
built  for  ornament,  and  called  a  Jawab  see 
Walle.  Turning  to  the  left,  you  go  to  the 
celebrated  and  magnificent  gateway,  called 
the  Hoom-i  Durwa-zu,  or  ithe  gate  of 
RomeJ  through  this  runs  the  road  to  the 
palace,  called  the  Dowlut  Khaunah,  and 
to  the  River  Goomty. 

MADRAS. 

Waterloo  Subscription. 

The  loyalty  and  public  spirit  of  Madras, 
have  never  been  more  clearly  shewn,  than 
in  the  laudable  and  highly  praise-worthy 
subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows 
and  Children  of  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  Country  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Water'oo.  The  Committee,  we  understand, 
have  remitted  four  thousand  pounds  by  the 
earliest  ships. 

Sea  Snakes  ;   Venomous  :  in  Shoals* 
We  are  requested  by  the  Acting  Super- 
iutendaut  of  the  Police,  says    a  Madras 
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newspaper,  to  state  that  in  consequence  of 
a  few  fatal  accidents  having  been  reported 
to  ha?e  happened  from  the  bite  of  a  species 
of  Sea  Snake,  (a  shoal  of  which  appear  to 
have  entered  the  river  on  the  opening  of 
the  bart>  Pandauls  have  been  erected  oppo- 
site to  the  Land  Custom  House,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  lane  leading  from  the  river  to 
the  Mount  Road,  immediately  behind  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Smith, 
at  each  of  which,  a  peon,  and  a  skilful  Na- 
tive Assistant  are  stationed  by  day  and  by 
night,  who  are  (in  case  of  accident  oecur- 
riug\  provided  with  the  proper  remedies, 
under  the  medical  Superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  Mackenzie,  the  Surgeon  to  the  Police 
Establishment. 

We  trust  the  above  will  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  we  understand  several  Na- 
tives have  already  perished,  in  consequence 
of  being  bitten  by  the  Snakes  alluded  to. 

*#*  We  have  formerly  given  iustauees 
of  the  fatal  effects  attending  the  bite  of  the 
■easnke;  but  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  them  described  before,  as  going  to- 
gether in  shoals; 

D«*mb*r  5  1815. 

On  Sunday  last  Divine  Service  was 
performed  at  the  College,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Allan.  A  numerous  con- 
gregation attended.  At  each  of  the  other 
Presidencies,  temporary  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  we 
understand,  buildings  are  immediately  to  be 
erected  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  Scottish 
Church. 

MAURITIUS. 

Interesting  Facts  respecting  the 
Camphor  Tree. 

In  1773,  some  days  after  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  storms  ever  experienced  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  being  in  the  quarter  of 
Pamptemonsses,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jardi;*  du  Roy  (Botanical  Garden)  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  see  its  ravages  in 
this  vast  garden,  which  already  interested 
all  the  colony,  by  the  prodigious  assem- 
blage which  tbe  Intendant  of  the  Colony 
M,  Poivre,  had  made,  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  and  by  the 
astonishing  industry  with  which  Mr.  Cere 
the  Fattier,  Superintendaut  of  the  Garden, 
reared  them  — All  were  bent,  rooted  up 
and  torn  up — but  in  the  midst  of  this  ge- 
neral wreck,  it  wa3  doubtful  which  ought 
to  have  excited  most  surprise,  the  frightful 
devastation,  or  the  state  iu  which  was 
then  beheld  a  young  camphor  tree  placed 


nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
of  about  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  which 
being  neither  rooted  up  nor  bent,  had  not 
suffered  the  slightest  alteration  even  in  its 
foliage  ;  but  exhibited  the  same  freshness 
as  ou  the  day  preceding  the  storm.  This 
coutrast  was  so  striking,  that  one  could 
scarcely  believe  one's  e\ea. 

It  is  49  years  since  1  witnessed  this  phe^ 
nonunion,  and  never  could  I  forget  it. 

I  have  ever  been  surprized,  that  among 
a  great  number  of  persons  who  must  have 
been  informed  of  this  prodigy,  there  has 
not  been  found  any  ph>sician,  chvmist,  or 
mariner,  who  has  reflected  on  the  utility 
that  might  be  drawn  for  navigation  and 
commerce  from  this  discover),  and  that 
ou  this  subject  ueither  inquiry  nor  trial  has 
been  made.  How  does  it  happen  not  to 
have  attracted  enquiry  at  Borneo,  Japan, 
or  China,  where  the  camphor  tree  is  indi- 
genous, whether  it  experiences  no  altera- 
tion from  storms  or  tempests  *  aitd  if  it  be 
so,  wherefore  have  ueither  me: chants  nor 
mariners  made  experiments  upon  khipping, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  gum,  the  reaves, 
or  the  wool,  of  this  wouderfu  tree  have 
any  power  of  preserving  whips  at  sea 
from  tbe  fury  of  storms  and  tempests  ? 

A  Subscribe*. 

AfaoittK?,  15*A>  Sqti. 
1815. 

ciuna. 

Tranfkttion  of  a  Letter  from  the  China  Copfam,  at 
Tring-gana,  addressed  in  Chinese  to  ^'ajorFar* 
qukar>  Resident  at  Malacca,  in  crmsequmce  of 
his  havho  forvcaraetl  to  the  writer  a  book  of 
Chinese  New  Testaments  and  Tracts^  on  the 
cfosr  ft/1814-  -- 

The  Ruler  of  the  vile  country  *  Tring 
Guna,  whose  surname  is  Chang  and  bis 
name  Siting  hein,  presents  this  letter  up  to 
the  throne  *  of  the  exalted  King,  of  the 
pearl  nation.  Respectfully  t-onntieucitig— 
I  was  a  short  time  ago  gra<  iouslv  favoured 
with  the  receipt  of  a  book  of  sacred  Books, 
aod^i  letter  f  valuable  as  the  gems    I  bow 


*  It  is  the  custom  in  (  hiuese  corre- 
spondence and  |x>lite  conversation,  to  use 
some  term  that  denotes  meanness,  or  ra- 
ther expresses  a  deep  degree  of  humility, 
when  a  man  has  occasion  to  speak  or  w  rite 
of  himself,  his  pareuls,  his  *  hildreu,  his 
House,  or  Country;  and  on  the  contrary, 
to  bestow  some  honourable  epithet  on  all 
that  belongs  to  another;  even  his  Dogs 
and  Poultry  are  honourable,  while  those  of 
the  writer  or  speaker  are  all  mean  and  vile. 

t  Literally  ("  the  Dragon's  Seat")  a  term 
given  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor,    . 
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ban  of  silver ;  part  of  the  latter  proceed 
to  Calcutta  in  the  Revolutionaire.  The 
Court  of  Spain  it*  determined,  that  no  more 
Galleons  shall  leave  Manilla  for  New 
Spain  on  the  Royal  act  omit,  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  open 
to  the  Spanish  Merchants  only,  to  South 
America  aud  to  the  East  Indies,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decree,  many  of  the  most 
opulent  Merchants  at  Manilla  iuteud  to 
become  extetinive  Ship  Owners,  and  orders 
h:ve  been  sent  by  a  few  persons  to  pur- 
chase Vessels  at  Calcutta.  The  latest  in- 
telligence from  South  America,  states  the 
Insurgents  to  be  still  in  considerable  force 
under  Muritiio,  though  they  only  appeared 
iu  straggling  parries— some  few  Europeans 
who  joined  them  are  sent  as  prisoner*  to 
the  Phillippiucs  by  the  last  Galleon. 

On  my  way  to  China  from  Malacca. 
I  discovered  a  cluster  of  small  Coral 
patches,  having  I  imagine,  not  less  than  5 
fathoms  upon  them  —their  Latitude  is 
14,  12,  North,  and  Lougitude  112,  52,  E. 
of  Greenwich — however,  the  Longitude  I 
will  not  pronounce  as  very  accurate— this 
spot  appears  to  have  been  much  frequented 
by  shijw  bound  to  aud  from  China. 


•79] 

the  head,  worship,  and  read  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  order  have  divided  the  hooks,  and 
presented  them  to  the  multitude  to  deliver 
to  their  children  and  friends,  that  all  may 
diligently  read  the  classics  of  the  virtuous 
sages  J.  In  days  of  old  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung §  in  the  adorned  middle  nation  (Chi- 
na) produced  the  holy  and  virtuous  Sage, 
Confusius,  who  taught  to  read  the  ancient 
classical  books,  and  deliver  them  down  to 
ten  thousand  generations  During  a  former 
Dynasty  [viz.  that  of  Sung]  appeared  the 
great  literary  character,  called  Choo-fho- 
tsse,  who  paraphrased  the  said  books. 

But  I  knew  not  before,  that  the  nations 
withoutside  ||  had  virtuous  sages,  who 
could  make  moral  books  to  be  handed 
down  to  myriads  of  ages,  to  exhort  the 
people  to  reform  their  evils  and  return  to 
goodness. — such  merit  aud  virtue  are  inex- 
haustible—The bird  Hung  ••  being  at 
hand,  I  purposely  adorn  this  inch  letter, 
and  respectfully  offer  it  up  tt>  the  Ruler  of 
the  pearl  nation  to  examine  it  His  humble 
subject  Captain  Chung  Stung  hien  bows 
and  pays  his  respects. 


MANILLA. 
Royal  Trade  Relinquished. 

The  following  information  is  obtained 
from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  at  Manilla, 
dtted  Augustus,  1815.  The  intelligence 
is  important  to  our  merchants,  especially 
to  those  who  have  establishments  at 
Calcutta. 

The  Naofor-Galleon  from  Acapulro  had 
arrived  (the  middle  of  July  last},  with  up- 
wards of  £f   millions  in  specie  and  large 

J  A  Chinese  Letter  addressed  to  him  bv 
a  Frieud  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

§  In  Chinese  Books  it  is  commonly  called 
Loo  Kwob,  that  is  the  Kingdom  of  Loo,  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  actions  of  the  great 
Chinese  Philosopher. 

II  The  Chinese,  being  generally  extremely 
ignorant  of  Geography,  call  their  own 
Couutry  the  "  middle  nation,"  and  consider 
all  the  world  beside,  as  its  suburbs  only — 
hence  the  terra  "  out  side  " 

•*  «  Hung"  this  phrase  refers  to  a  story 
among  the  Cbiuese ;  they  say  that  a 
certain  mau,  cutoff  from  all  communication 
with  China,  wished  exceedingly  to  send 
Letters  thither,  but  knew  not  how :  at 
length  he  caught  this  Bird  and  tied  his 
Letters  to  its  feet,  by  which  means  his 
object  was  accomplished. — Hence  when 
the  Chinese  send  a  letter  they  generally 
say,  "  this  comes  by  a  convenient  bird" — 
U  e.  a  favorable  opportunity. 


HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 
op 

iStneboloue. 


Homo  mm: 


Humanum  nihil  a  me  alienum  put*. 

The  followiug  are  extracts  from  a  Report 
made  to  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  Biblk 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  iu  the  vestry  of 
the  Church,  Jan.  «9,  1815.  The  difference 
between  that  country  and  our  own,  cannot 
be  pressed  too  earnestly  on  the  intelligent 
reader. 


The  Committee  upon  entering  on  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  sacred  office  they  had 
undertaken,  were  soon  convinced,  from  a 
variety  of  local  considerations  that  it  be- 
hoved them  to  move  with  a  cautious  and 
prudent,  though  certain  step,  till  doubts 
should  be  dispelled,  prejudices  allayed,  and 
the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  a 
diffusion  of  the  glorious  Light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, better  understood  by  those  to  whom  it 
would  be  the  first  object  of  the  Society  to 
communicate  them. 

Under  these  impressions  the  first  year  of 
the  institution  haa  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  collection  of  inch  useful  informa- 
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tion,  as   may  be  a  guide  to  their  future 
proceedings. 

The  state  of  the  Protestant  population  in 
thi*  Presidency  first  attracted  the  attention 
Of  the  Commit tt  e,  and  necessarily  led  to 
some  enquiries  regarding  their  capacity  of 
benefiting  His  Majesty's  and  the  Honour- 
able Company's  Kuropeau  Regiments  $  uid 
favourable  and  encouraging  replies  having 
been  received  to  communications  made  to 
the  officers  commanding  these  corps,  En- 
glish Bibles  a ud  Testaments  were  accord- 
ingly distributed,  and  the  Committee  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the)  have  prov- 
ed so  grateful  and  acceptable  a  present, 
that  the  whole  of  their  stock  has  ahead) 
been  distributed,  and  application  made 
for  more  than  they  were  able  to  supply. 

The  Committee  had  for  some  time,  cause 
to  regret  that  their  endeavours  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures  among  the  Portuguese  Chris- 
tians of  the  two  islands  of  Bombay  and 
Salsette,  were  not  attended  with  corres- 
ponding success,  but  they  are  happy  to 
state  that  they  have  recently  had  reas  u  to 
think  that  the  chief  obstacles  will  soon 
cease  to  operate,  aud  they  look  forward, 
with  reviving  hope,  to  the  happy  accom- 
plishment of  this  interesting  object  of  their 
labours  m  the  ensuing  year. 

These  pleasing  expectations  they  are  the 
more  encouraged  Xo  entertain  in  conse- 
quence of  .the  permission  granted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa  for  the  circulation  of 
the  New  Testament  among  the  uative 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ceylon. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures 
have  been  given  in  Bombay  to  learned  na- 
tives who  intimated  a  curiosity  to  peruse 
them,  and  the  Committee  having  reason  to 
think  that  a  few  copies  in  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Hiodoostanee,  may  be  distri- 
buted to  advantage,  proper  means  have 
been  taken  for  procuriug  a  supply. 

The  Committee  have  also  turned  their 
▼iews  to  a  more  distant  object,  and  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  truths  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
natives  of  Arabia,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Red 'Sea;  and  for  this  purpose  they  for- 
warded in  March  last  a  few  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  to  the  Honour- 
able Company's  Resident  at  Mocha,  but 
they  are  sorry  to  say  that  no  success  has 
attended  their  views  in  that  quarter. 

,  [The  Committee  state  their  experience 
of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  at- 
tending the  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  natives,  to  whom  they  had 
access ;  they,  therefore,  determined  on  pa- 
tronizing with  all  their  power,  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  numerous  children 


spread  over  the  island,  at  present  bred  up 
iu  ignorance  and  idleness.  come  of  their 
reasons  for  this  may  be  estimated  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  their  most  judicious  mem- 
bers to  the  Secretary.] 

Amoug  other  things,  says  the  writer, 

"  In  Britain  they  have  a  religion,  long 
happily,  'fixed  by  the  almost  unanimous 
consent* of  the  people—  nearly  all  are  (  hris- 
tinus,  and  protestaut  Christians  of  different 
w*cts — Every  cl:>ss  of  men  has  been  educat- 
ed, iu  one  degree  or  01  her, "in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  in  a  revereuce 
for  its  doctrines. —  Kven  the  ignorant,  eveu 
the  dissolute,  even  those  abandoned  to  vice 
and  to  crime,  have  yet  in  early  lite  had  the 
seeds  of  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  (  ospel 
implanted  in  their  hearts. — Tnev  have  been 
obscured,  or  neglected,  or  smothered  for  a 
series  of  years,  but  still  the  seeds  remain, 
aud  under  favourable  circumstances,  when 
time  and  opportunity  have  been  given  them 
to  recover  themselves,  in  sorrow  or  iu  sick- 
ness, they  are  ever  ready  to  push  out,  and 
aided  by  all  the  force  of  conscience,  to  bear 
the  fruits  of  repentance  aud  of  a  better  life. 
—  Let  it  be  considered*  also,  that  the  So* 
fifties  at  home,  constituted  as  they  arc, 
could  not  without  deviating  from  a  more 
oseful  course,  concern  themselves  in  the 
establishment  of  preachers,  or  of  public 
Schools.— The  different  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  have  each  its  own  reli- 
gious establishment,  and  particular  soci- 
eties of  different  denominations  already 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  sheading  more  ex- 
tensively the  benefit  of  genera  I  instruction. 
In  the  same  manner,  numerous  associations 
have  been  formed  in  every  quarter,  by 
means  of  which  the  elements  of  reading 
and  writing  their  own  language  have  been 
taught  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  classes, 
who  are  thus  put  in  the  way  of  being  able 
to  assist  the  public  instructions  which 
they  receive,  by  private  or  solitary  reading. 
In  such  circumstances,  all  that  was  wanted 
was  to  put  the  Scripture  into  their  hands; 
the  road  was  already  cleared. 

"  In  this  country,  however,  we  are  very 
differently  situated— Our  regular  estab- 
lishments are  small,  and,  except  at  the 
Presidency,  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion are  urn  ei  tain  and  imperfect.  There 
are  two  classes  of  men  who  possess  strong 
claims  on  those  who  are  fully  persuaded 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christian  mora- 
lity, even  if  considered  only  as  doctrmes 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man  iu  this 
world,  aud  as  making  upright  and  virtuous 
members  of  society;  these  are  such  as  are 
already  nominally  Christians,  and  the  un- 
converted heathen  inhabitants  of  this  conn* 
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try.  In  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible 
the  subject  under  observation,  it  may  per- 
haps be  advisable  at  this  time  merely  to 
regard  the  irst  of  these,  and  to  ask  our- 
selves how  are  they  to  be  most  effectually 
served.  The  Island  of  Bombay  is  most  im- 
mediately under  our  observation,  and  let 
it  be.  further  limited  to  that  bland,  and  to 
its  Protestant  inhabitants. 

"  This  island,  besides  the  upper  classes 
of  Europeans,  contains  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  many  pensioners  of  the 
Company's  Miitary  and  Marine  Services, 
several  mariners,  and  others  conuected 
with  the  con ut ry  service,  «ud  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  children  of  all  of 
those,  some  by  European,  and  others  by 
native  mothers.  It  is  remarkable  how  few 
of  these  children  have  riaen  to  fill  any  re- 
spectable, or  decent  situation.  Their  pa- 
rents are  geuorally  ignorant,  have  many  of 
them  been  driveu  to  this  country  originally 
by  their  crimes  or  vices,  and  in  general, 
have  contracted  so  many  evil  propensities, 
especially  an  excessive  fondness  for  intoxi- 
cating spirits,  that  they  have  neither  in- 
clination nor  means  to  pay  the  expence  of 
their  child  reus*  education.  Their  diatauce 
from  the  Fort  at  which  most  of  them  live, 
would  prevent  them  from  availing  them- 
selves effectually  of  the  means  of  daily  in- 
struct iou  from  the  Charity  School,  even  if 
tliey  were  better  inclined  than  they  are,  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  It  is  melancholy  to 
observe  the  early  habits  of  intoxication, 
and  of  low  profligacy,  exhibited  by  mere 
boys  of  this  class.  To  disperse  the  Scrip- 
tures among  these  men  is  doing  little,  un- 
less they  be  taught  also  to  read  and  under- 
stand them. 

"  A  little  reflection  will  perhaps  satisfy 
any  one,  that  the  earliest  religious  impres- 
sions made  on  young  minds,  are  those  that 
are  made  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families, 
and  from  the  mouth  of, a  mother.  But  the 
fct  lings  of  respect  and  reverence  with 
which  the  warm  iuf.int  mind  turns  to  the 
instructions  of  a  parent,  can  have  no  place 
here.  The  mother  is  often  of  uo  religion, 
and  seldom  has  any  means  of  bestowing  an 
acquaintance  with  even  the  first  and  plain- 
est truths  of  religion.  She  is  often  pro- 
fligate, and  more  likely  to  corrupt  than  to 
improve  those  who  are  near  her.  There 
are  instances  of  such  mothers  .breeding  up 
their  children  as  Mahometans,  and  others 
may  be  considered  as  devoting  them  from 
their  earliest  years  to  prostitution.  Some 
of  them  become  Roman  Catholics:  few  in- 
deed, become  respectable  members  of  So- 
ciety. It  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  mere 
lireaching  that  is  to  correct  these  evils.  To 
bestow  copies  of  Scripture  on  such  per- 


sons is  often  little  less  that  a  mockery  of 
their  condition.  A  different  remedy  is  to 
be  sought ;  the  want  of  domestic  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  supplied,  and  some  kind  of  a 
public  school,  under  proper  superinten- 
dence, set  down  in  the  midst  of  them, 
with  one  or  more  Catechists  attached  to  it, 
according  as  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes 
may  require.  In  such  an  institution  the 
teacher,  if  he  be  also  the  Catechist,  which, 
particularly  at  first  is  very  desirable,  might 
be  required  to  employ  an  hour  or  two  of 
two  different  days,  weekly,  in  instructing 
his  scholars  in  the  most  plain  aud  essential 
doctrines  of  Christian  morality  and  faith; 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  language  and  behaviour  of  his 
scholars,  and  to  train  them  up  to  the  desire 
and  the  capacity  of  profiting,  by  au  atten- 
dance on  the  public  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  of  a  sincere  and  profitable 
perusal  of  the  di\iue  volumes,  at  every  fu- 
ture period  of  their  lives. 

"  It  seems  but  justice  to  our  pastors  that 
such  an  assistance  should  be  afforded  to 
them. 

•*  The  performance  of  the  indispensible 
and  solemn  duties  of  their  office,  has  long 
been  more  than  in  some  instances  an  Eu- 
ropean constitution  can  safely  undergo  in 
this  climate. 

"  It  would  he  unpleasing  to  admit  a 
doubt,  that  young  perssns  trained  up  early 
m  some  knowledge  of  GOD  and  Religion, 
should  not  be  likely  to  become  better 
members  of  society,  than  those  who  hav« 
been  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  idleness. 
Even  if  any  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
future  life  throw  them  back  into  thought* 
lessness  and  vice,  tbey  have  a  monitor 
deeply  fixed  within,  and  ready  to  awake 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  misery 
at  every  moment  of  cool  reflection.  They 
may  sin,  but  they  cannot  sin  without 
hope." 

The  Society  has  been  indebted  to  the 
Auxiliary  Society  of  Calcutta  for  a  supply 
of  199  English  bibles,  289  English  testa- 
ments, and  173  Portuguese  testaments, 
and  to  the  Government  of  this  Presidency, 
for  200  Arabic  bibles,  and  1 1  Arabic  tes- 
taments, which  they  have  distributed  in 
the  followiug  manner: — To  his  Majesty  s 
and  the' Hon.  Company's  European  regi- 
ments, 140  English  bibles,  170  English 
testaments  .—To  prisoners  in,  gaol,  4  Eng- 
lish bibles.— To  individuals,  52  English 
bibles,  16  Arabic  ditto,  66  English  testa- 
ments, $  Arabic  ditto,  97  Portuguese 
ditto.  —  Total,  bibles,  196  English, 
16  Arabic  —Testaments,  336  English, 
3  Arabic,  97  Portuguese 
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The  Committe  also  acknowledge  with 
great  thankfulness,  a  munificent  donation 
from  the  Parent  Society  in  England,  of 
£1,000,  forwarded  by  means  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor: 

The  funds  belonging  to  the  Society  at 
tbis  dote  amount  to  Rs.  8,967.  0  18;  thus 
ample  means  are  at  command  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  great  objects  of  tbis  Insti- 
tution for  a  length  of  time  to  come,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  more  its  principles 
and  views  become  known,  the  more  fre- 
quently will  the  opportunity  of  applying 
them  occur ;  for  the  Committee  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained,  or  reported  to  be  enter- 
tained, on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Society,  anu-ng  the  natives  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  not  professing  Chris- 
tianity* have  entirely  subsided,  and  that 
no  obstacles  will  be  opposed  to  a  diffusion 
of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  by  tho*e  uncon- 
strained and  gentle  means  which  will  alone 
govern  the  proceedings  of  this  Society. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  on  the  subject  of  distributing  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  the  Portuguess  lan- 
guage, among  the  Portuguese  population 
under  his  charge, — to  Rev.  N.  Wade, 
Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Auxiliary  IJible 
Society. 

Most  Illustrious  Sir, — On  the  26th 
of  December  I  received  the  copies  of  the 
sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  Henry 
Martyn,  and  the  plan  of  the  Calcutta  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Society,  together  with  the  let- 
ter which  you  addressed  me. 

In  the  first  place  I  return  thanks  for  the 
distinction  and  attention  with  which  you 
treat  me,  and  in  answer  to  the  subject  of 
the  above-mentioned  letter  I  reply,  saying, 
that  the  Romish  Church  has  always  ac- 
knowledged the  utility  which  resulted  to 
its  members  from  possessing  and  meditat- 
ing on  the  sacred  writings ;  for  this  rea- 
son, in  the  primitive  ages,  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts  were  translated  into  Latin, 
and  if  after  the  Latin  language  cea'sed  to  be 
common,  the  translations  were  not  nu- 
merous, the  reason  is  very  evident,  since 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  order  to  a  trans- 
lation being  perfect,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  two  languages, 
it  is  besides  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
translator  should  understand  and  feel  the 
work  which  he  translates,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  faithfully  in  a  translation,  which  be- 
ing difficult,  generally  speaking,  is  much 
more  so  with  respect  to  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  the  sense  of  which  is  in  many 
places  obscure,  and  ia  some,  incomprehen- 


sible. It  was  from  a  consideration  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  making  accurate  trans- 
lations, that  the  Romish  Church  disap- 
proved frequent  translations  of  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  text,  but  never  prohibited 
the  translation  of  some  passages  proper  for 
the  edification  of  the  faithful ;  neither  did 
she  prevent  translations  being  made  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  provided 
that  proper  notes  were  made  upon  tfie  dif- 
ficult passages,  giving  thein  the  same  sense 
which  was  given  to  them  by  the  ancient 
Fathers — In  a  word  the  Romish  Church 
seeing  that  the  faithful  were  discou raged 
from  charity,  and  that  already  they  have 
not  the  same  respect  for  those  books  as  was 
entertained  for  them  by  the  Christians  of 
the  primitive  ages,  saying  as  St.  Augustine 
said  to  GOD  before  he  read  them,  Dtm9 
lumen  cordis  mei  f  Lux  tua  non  tenebra  mea, 
loquentur  mihi.  Sana  oculos  meos,  et  congau- 
deam  iuci  lua" — It  proved  to  be  better 
in  the  time  of  ardent  disputation,  not  to 
give  food  to  the  curiosity  of  turbulent  spi- 
rits, who  sought  to  find  in  the  Scriptures 
not  the  words  of  GOD,  but  proofs  of  sys- 
tems, which  every  one  framed  according 
to  his  fancy,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
party  spirit  began  to  subside,  there  were 
learned  men  in  all  nations  who,  knowing 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  were  not  afraid 
of  making  translations  of  the  Bible ;  never- 
theless, my  only  fear  in  tbis  respect  is,  lest 
the  translation  of  Calcutta  should  not  be 
entirely  accurate  with  regard  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Portuguese  language,  but  this  might 
beobviated  should  the  society  be  willing  to 
reprint  the  Portuguese  translations  which 
have  been  made  in  Portugal,  or  at  least 
correct,  from  the  translation,  a  copy  of 
which  I  could  send  to  the  Society  if  it 
should  be  desired,  ancl  I  apprize  you  that 
there  is  a  Portugueze  translation  made  by 
a  Portuguese  Jew  in  India,  which  contains 
mauy  notable  errors,  and  which  I  suppose 
cannot  be  unknown  to  your  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  Canara  which 
you  propose  to  me,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  since  the  Canarese 
Christians  do  not  know  how  to  write  or 
read  the  Canaresc  language  except,  in  the 
Roman  character.  The  Gentoosouly  write 
the  Canarese  language  with  its  "proper 
alphabets,  and  they  make  use  of  words 
which  the  Christians  do  not  understand. 
Moreover  the  language  of  these  latter  is  a 
mixture  of  different  languages,  and  all  "of 
them  who  can  read  at  all  the  Canarese 
language,  can  read  and  understand  Por- 
tuguese ;  whence  it  results  that  in  my 
judgment  so  difficult  a  translation  woulcL 
not  be  of  considerable  utility;  as  a  proof, 
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with  regard  to  the  Catechism  which  1  or- 
dered to  be  translated  by  several  priests, 
the  best  versed  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  each  rnade  use  of  different  words 
and  phrases.  That  you  may  perfectly  un 
derstaod  the  inutility  of  such  an  euter- 
prize,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  you 
that  even  at  Goa  the  Christians  of  the 
islands  speak  differently  from  those  of  Sal- 
sette,  and  each  of  them  differs  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Christians  of  Bardez;  and  1 
apprehend  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
Christians  in  Goa  who  are  able  to  read 
papers  written  in  the  proper  character, 
with  which  the  Gentoos  write  the  Cana- 
rese  language  ;  it  may  be  added,  that  very 
few  of  the  women  of  Canara  can  read  the 
Portuguese  or  their  own  language. 

I  have  communicated  with  siucerity  all 
that  I  know  with  respect  to  the  subject 
which  gave  rise  to  jour  letter,  and  J  re- 
main with  a  desire  for  many  opportunities 
to  prove  that  I  am. 

Sir,  your  faithful,  and  very 

Humble  Servant, 
(Signed)  Manoel, 

Archbishop  of  Goa. 

Goa,  Sth  January,  1813. 


u  Copy  of  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the 

Governor  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cochin  to 

the  Superior  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 

Ceylon. 

Reverend  P.  Superior  and  Vicar- General 
Joaquim  do  Monroy. 

Last  December  I  let  your  Reverence 
Know,  that  the  reason  of  my  not  having 
sent  an  answer  about  the  Bible,  was  be- 
cause I  did  not  receive  the  answer  of  the 
most  Excellent  and  Reverend  Archbishop 
Primate  of  the  Orient  whom  I  consulted  ; 
now  as  I  have  received  it,  I  answer  you  as 
follows:—- 

It  was  to  be  desired,  that  instead  of  the 
New  Testament,  about  which  you  wrote 
me,  the  version  of  Father  Antonio  Pereira 
should  be  reprinted,  for  that  translation  is 
an  accurate  one  in  the  Portuguese  language ; 
nevertheless,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  allow- 
ing that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment transmitted  to  your  Reverence  by 
the  Bible  Society,  though  it  has  some  mis- 
takes of  the  true  meaning,  be  distributed 
amongst  the  Christians. 

I  cannot  give  an  entire  approbation  to 
the  said  translation  for  the  following  rea- 
sons,— Firstly,  because  it  is  in  a  m'»st  cor- 
rupt Portuguese  language, — Secondly,  be- 
cause the  style  is  very  low  and  less  suitable 
to  the  Majesty  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,— 
Thirdly,  because  it  does  not  declare  ex- 


actly, the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
Fourth*),  because  in  some  places  it  is  very 
different  from  the  versions  of  the  best  trans- 
lations, in  French,  Spatii&h,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Your  Reverence  must  present  this  rny 
answer  to  the  Bible  Society  as  also  the 
reason  of  the  delay,  for  in  so  considerable 
a  poiut  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  I 
lonld  resolve  nothing  without  consulting 
first  the  most  Excellent  Archbishop,  Pri- 
mate of  the  Orient,  Chief  and  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  in  India,  aud  iu  the 
whole  East ;  neither  in  this  .Malabar  coast 
is  there  a  learned  person  to  be  consulted  ; 
as  there  is  in  Goa. 

I  am  your  Reverence's 

Most  humble  Servant, 
(Signed) 
F.  Mamuf.l  de  Jo  a  qui*  Nety. 
Governor  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cochin. 
Tuiucoreen,  S5M  of  February,  1814. 

Excerpt  a  from  Earl  Sheffield's  Re- 
port or  the  Wool  Trade,  for  1316. 
The  increase  in  the  growth  of  Wool  of 
the  Spanish  race  upon  the  Continent,  parti- 
cularly in  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary, 
is  really  surprizing;  it  is  so  great  iu  France 
in  particular,  that  that  country  will  in  fu- 
ture receive  comparatively  little  from  Spain; 
she  already  exports  very  considerably, 
consequently,  greater  quantities  of  Spanish 
wool  are,  and  will  be  poured  into  this 
country ;  for  it  appears,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Wool  has  of  late  beea 
imported  from  France  ;  we  know,  indeed, 
from  returns  before  Parliament,  that  the 
importations  last  year  from  France,  Ger- 
many, (including  Hungary)  and  from  the 
Netherlands,  (from  all  of  which  formerly 
little  or  noue  was  imported  into  this  coun- 
try) amounted  to  4,4S2,655lbs.  nearly 
double  Ihe  whole  quantity  of  foreign  Wool 
imported  from  Spain  and  all  parts,  on  an 
average  of  eight  years  previous  to  the  W8r 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  average  of 
eight  years  importation  of  foreign  Wool  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  this  country 
was  in  a  highly  flourishing  state,  amounted 
only  to  869,727lbs.  the  average  importa- 
tion of  eight  years,  ending  1739  inclusive, 
and  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
was  2,66o,8281bs.  and  the  average  of  the 
same  number  of  years  ending  with  1810,. 
was  7,729,929lbs.  but  the  importation  of 
the  last  two  years  into  England  alone 
amounted  to  SO,704,072lbs.  The  price  of 
all  fine  short  Wools  is  so  depreciated,  that 
even  the  foreign  Wools  cannot  find  a  sale, 
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but  great  quantities  remain  on  hand. 
Wool,  for  which ,  5s.  per  lb.  had  been  re- 
fused very  shortly  before*  has  been  sold 
lately  at  $*.  4d.  Such  is  the  redundancy 
of  foreign  Wool  at  this  moment  in  our 
ports,  that  the  best  Spanish  Wool  has  been 
sold,  after  remaining  on  hand  for  years,  at 
a  reduction  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
import  price,  and  that  too  at  very  extend- 
ed credit;  and,  besides  the  large  quantities 
of  foreign  Wool  now  stored  in  England, 
there  is  also  at  this  time  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  an  immense  quantity  of  Wool  ready 
to  be  consigned  to  this  country,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  prospect  of  improved  prices. 
But  the  glut  of  short  fine  Wool  is  so  great, 
that  nothing  like  an  adequate  price  is  at 
present  to  be  obtained ;  hardly  any  offer  is 
refused,  and  considerable  quantities  of  fo- 
reign Wool  have  been  bought  up  at  Bris- 
tol, and  in  Loudon,  by  the  Netherland 
merchants.  There  are  many  large  piles 
of  Spanish  Woo!,  which  have  been  lying 
here  seven  years,  and  some  of  the  largest 
importers  will  not  receive  any  more  on 
consignment  until  they  have  effected  sales, 
having  already  made  large  advances  which 
they  cannot  get  reimbursed.  A  German 
house  has  consigned  here,  annually,  an 
immense  quantity  of  Wool,  chiefly  from 
Austria  and  Hungary,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  average  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  about  4s.  9d.  per  lb. 
This  Wool  varies  in  quality  from  4s.  to 
tfs.  9d.  per  lb.  and  the  finest  sorts  are  re- 
gularly improving  in  quality  and  increasing 
in  quantity.  The  Wool  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
immense  flocks  is  supposed  to  be  included 
in  the  collection  made  by  that  house. 

The  growth  of  fine  Wool  in  this  kingdom 
is  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  may  be 
equal  to  the  demand  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  the  manufacture  ;  in  proof  of  which 
it  may  be  observed,  that  even  previous  to 
the  late  extraordinary  importations,  the 
great  quantities  of  Wood  which  were  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  grower,  frequently 
three,  four,  or  five  years  clip,  was  probably 
equal  in  amount  to  the  quantity  of  foreign 
Woo)  at  that  time  imported ;  and  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  United  Kingdom 
does  or  at  least,  if  not  discouraged  would 
furnish  the  full  quantity  required  for  these 
manufactures. 

The  quality  of  our  Wool  is  also  greatly 
ameliorated;  audit  is  evident  that  a  suf- 
ficiency of  Wool  of  the  Spanish  race  might 
be  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby 
we  should  become  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  materials  of  our  staple 
manufacture,  and  save  annually,  according 
to  the  lowest  calculation  of  late  years, 
upwards  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  which  we 


pay  to  foreigners  for  that  article.  Nor 
can  there  beany  doubt  ofthe  practicability 
of  raising  such  Wool  here,  and  that  the 
climate  of  Spain  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
Spanish  breed  of  sheep  introduced  above 
50  years  ago  into  Saxony,  (the  climate  of 
which  is  less  favourable  for  the  purpose 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom)  now 
furnish  an  immense  quantity  of  Wool, 
which  in  our  markets  bear  a  higher  price, 
and  is  even  preferred  to  ths  best  Spanish 
Wool. 

Notwithstanding  this  prodigious  increase 
in  the  importation  of  wool,  the  manufacture 
has  by  no  meaus  increased  in  proportion 
uor  improved  iu  quality  :  on  an  average  of 
10  years,  euding  1808,  the  broad  and 
narrow  cloths  milled  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (the  only  branch  ofthe  trade 
of  which  a  precise  knowledge  can  be 
obtained),  amounted  -to  15,000,000  yards; 
and  the  quantity  milled  in  the  year  euding 
the  251  h  March,  1815,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  when  an  extraordinary  demand 
might  be  expected,  was  only  16,701,963 
yards,  and  the  amount  of  the  year  euding 
25th  March,  18l6,  was  but  17,044,325- 
yards,  notwithstanding  precipitate  efforts 
to  send,  with  rash  speculation,  the  manu- 
facture to  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
official  v.iluc  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
exported  from  Great  B.itain  to  all  coun- 
tries, including  Ireland  and  all  the  British 
Colonics  and  Settlements,  (and  a  great 
proportion  went  to  Ireland),  on  an  average 
of  11  years,  from  1800  to  1R 10,  both 
inclusive,  was  £6,063,688.  j  in  1814,  it  wag 
only  £5,6*8,601. ;  and  in  1815,  £7,480,406. 
the  greatest  amount  we  have  cvrr  known, 
which  arose  solely  from  the  circumstances 
that  all  the  markets  in  the  world  were 
suddeuly  opened  to  us.  We  must  not 
suppose  the  nation  ruined,  if  the  exposi- 
tions of  woollens  in  future  should  not  exceed 
the  average  exportation  previously  to  the 
late  war,  which  may  possibly  be  the  case; 
nor  must  we  be  surprised  if  the  exportation 
of  other  manufactures  should  by  no  means 
equal  that  which  took  place  during  the 
late  unusual  warfare,  especially  while  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  in  force. 

The  same  may  be  the  case  respecting  the 
manufacture  of  irou,  which  has  circum- 
stances to  recommend  it  beyond  all  others  j 
it  is  all  labour,  from  the  taking  the  ore  out 
of  the  earth  to  the  finishing  the  spring  of 
a  watch,  iu  which  state  it  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  any  metal  whatever.  This 
manufacture  is  so  increased  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  our  intelligent  Iron-Masters, 
(who,  above  all,  merit  protection  and 
support),  that  I  fear  we  have  surpassed  the 
demaud  for  coarse  articles.    1  fear  also  we 
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have  surpassed  the  demand  for  cotton 
manufactures,  whi'h  are  much  increase*) 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  These  circum- 
stances should  iuduce  us  to  look  steadily 
and  zealously  to  what  is  called  the  homr 
market,  which,  with  proper  management, 
we  may  always  command  and  preserve. 

The  sudden  pea«e  with  all  the  world  en- 
couraged the  wildest  specuTatio  is  in  trade: 
large  quantities  of  Woo!,  which  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  Wool  Growers,  or  the  Wool 
Staplers,  were  bought  up ;  Woollens  were 
suddenly  exported  to  an  unusual  amount 
the  payments  for  which  have  fallen  ver\ 
short,  and  hence  have  arisen  many  bank- 
ruptcies, failures,  and  much  distress.  The 
American  market  was  so  glutted,  that  not 
nearly  the  first  prices  could  be  obtained, 
and  large  quantities  remain  in  the  ware- 
houses there  unsold.  This  circumstance 
is  likely  now  to  be  felt  severely;  many  of 
our  manufacturers  are  uuemployed;  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  is  greatly  les- 
sened, and  the  Wool  Growers  will  soon 
find  themselves  in  their  former  situation, 
of  having  two,  three,  or  more  years  growth 
upon  their  hands,  consequently  the  growth 
of  the  article  will  be  greatly  discouraged, 
but  the  mischief  of  great  importations  had 
already  taken  deep  root  before  those  ex- 
portation took  place.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Spain  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  not  improve  and  promote  their 
Woollen  Manufactures,  whenever  they 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  so  to  do. 
There  are  already  excellent  manufactures 
of  Wool  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  the  manufacture  is 
improving  very  much,  and  becoming  much 
more  extensive.  The  clamours  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, in  favour  of  every  thing  that 
lowers  the  value  of  Wool,  are  most  un- 
reasonable, for  when  there  was  such  rise 
of  price  as  could  alone  compensate  the 
grower  of  fine  Wool,  the  manufacture 
itself  was  raised  at  least  two-fold;  but 
now,  that  Wool  is  reduced  much  below 
what  it  was,  (at  the  time  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  was  raised),  in  some  instances 
to  one-third,  in  others  nearly  half  the  value 
of  a  few  years  ago,  we  do  not  8nd  theprice 
of  the  manufacture  has  been  reduced  in 
proportion,  or  has  experienced  any  mate- 
rial abatement  We  do  not  find,  that  from 
an  unrestricted  importation  of  Foreign 
Wool,  any  advantage  is  derived  to  the 
country.  We  do  not  find  any  improve- 
ment in  the  manufactures,  or  proportionate 
increase  of  them. 

We  cannot  too  amply  acknowledge  the 
readiness  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  ac- 
ceding to  those  propositions,  which  were 


made  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural interest;  and  their  willingness  to 
leave  such  questions  to  the  decision  of 
members  most  respectable,  and  most  com- 
petent, from  their  knowledge  of  country 
iflfnirs.  Tt  is  understood,  however,  that  a 
difference  of  opinion,  both  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  relief  to  be  afforded,  and  the 
manner  of  granting  it,  unhappily  existed, 
and  frustrated  the  wishes  aud  intentions  of 
all   parties 

We,  perha|>s,  shall  not  receive  very 
active  support  from  the  growers  of  long 
Wool;  they  have  not  so  much  reason 
for  complaint.  No  long  Wool,  to  any 
extent,  that  deserves  consideration,  is,  or 
will  be  imported  into  this  conntry ;  very 
little  so  good  as  our  own  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Continent,  therefore  the  value 
is  not  decreased,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
short  and  fine  Wools,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing import ition.  Long  Wool  in  6  years, 
ending  1786,  varied  from  S£d.  to  4JJ  per 
lb;  it  has  since  gradually  risen,  according 
to  the  demand  for  the  manufacture,  to  7$d. 
in  1793;  to  &>£d-  in  1814;  and  23d  in 
1815;  considerably  more  than  the  price  of 
the  finest  short  Wool,  the  best  of  which 
about  7  years  ago,  sold  at  S7|d.  per  lb. 
and  on  an  average  of  the  general  market 
often  years,  from  1SOO  to  1810,  at  Qfrh 
per  lb.  and  was  reduced  last  year  to  2 id. 
and  18d.  in  many  parts,  according  to  the 
prices  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  present 
year,  the  sale  of  Wool  has  been  so  innch 
at  a  staud,  that  no  price  can  be  quoted. 

The  principles,  on  which  to  account  for 
the  low  price  of  long  Wool  from  1780,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  in 
1793,  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  $ 
it  is  to  the  great  redundancy  of  that  ar- 
ticle beyond  the  demand,  that  we  are  to 
impute  the  extreme  low  prices,  and  these 
led  to  Wool  of  that  description  being  em- 
ployed to  different  uses  than  before,  and 
to  its  being  cut  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
short  Wool,  which  helped  to  enhance  its 
value.  About  the  period  above-mentioned 
the  growth  of  the  fine  short  Wools  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  fine  woolled  sheep 
of  the  South-Down,  and  of  other  districts, 
superseded  the  long  Wool  in  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  are  uow  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  county ;  at  the  same  time 
vast  numbers  of  the  finest  woolled  sheep  of 
Spain  were  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  re- 
specting the  carcase  of  that  breed,*  it  has 
greatly  improved,  and  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  our  finest  Wo#l,  the  advanced  price 
of  which  has  occasioned  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  selection,  care,  and  attention  tfr 
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the  breeds  promoted  by  the  spirited  exer- 
tions   of  some  of  the    first    meu  in  the 
kingdom.    All  these  circumstances  have 
greatly     increased    and    ameliorated    our 
short- woolled  sheep,  and. thus  the  redun- 
dancy   now  is  on  their  part,  and  so  great 
is  it,  that  added  to  the  i  mine  use  importa- 
tions of  fiue  Wools,  a  revulsion  will  take 
place.     No  fine  Wool  will  be  grown  but 
from  the  necessity  of  local  situation,  and 
the  loug  Wool  will  be  the  general  and  ex- 
clusive object  of  the  grower,  until  the  re- 
dundancy reverts  to  that  side.    1  regret  ex- 
tremely these  changes,  and  above  all  the 
debasement  of  the  long-established  cha- 
racter of  our  short  Wools,  which  ought  to 
be  a   very  serious  consideration  with  us. 
There  would  be  no  demand  from  abroad, 
for  our  short  fine  Wools — such  may  be 
had  cheaper  in  other  countries.    It  is  eveu 
now  much  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  to 
grow  loug  wool  rather  than  short;  there 
would  be  a  demand  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  long  Wool,  (for  there  is,  as 
already  stared,  comparatively  little,  such 
as  ours  grown  in  other  countries)  which, 
of  course,  would  prejudice  our  manufac- 
tures of  that  article,  by  enabling  foreigners 
to  vie  with  us  in  that  branch  in  which  we 
find   little  competition   at   present    The 
long-woolled  fleece,   on  an  average,  will 
weigh  nearly  ten  pounds,  whilst  the  finest 
South-Down  will  not  weigh  more  than 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The  light  fleece 
might  continue  to  be  raised  on  the  South 
Downs,  and  such  soils,  but  not  on   rich 
or  inclosed  lands.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  heavy  or  long  wool  led  fleeces, 
would  produce  to  the  farmers  more  than 
double  the' profit  of  the  short  or  fine  wool- 
led  fleeces.    The  neglect  of  cultivating  the 
latter,  would  render  us  absolutely  depen- 
dant  on   foreign  countries,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  our  own  manufactures,  and 
ultimately,  in  a  great  degree,  change  our 
fine    or   short  wool  led,  for  long-wool  led 
coarse  sheep.    The  British  short  fine  Wool 
would  at  length  become  scarce,  the  price 
greatly  raised  on  the  manufacturer,  and  it 
would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and 
time  to  restore  that  Wool  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  famed  manufactures  for 

%•  It  is  understood,  that  Petitions  re- 
questing the  laying  a  duty  on  all  foreign 
fine  wool  imported,  are  in  progress  in  some 
counties:  the  reader  will  see  a  disposition 
in  Spain,  unfavourable  to  that  request,  at 
this  time. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  SU.  LU.  ran.  N.  S.  Sept.  1. 


VAUXHALL  BRIDGE. 

Among  the   modem  improvements    of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  this  Bridge  cer- 
tainly claims  a  distinguished  place,  w  h ether 
regarded  with  a  view  to  utility  or  to  orna- 
ment.   This  Bridge  consists  or  nine  arches 
of  equal  span,    formed   of  east  iron,  and 
raised  upon  stone  piers.    The  span  of  eaeh 
arch  is  about  80  feet,  and  the  width  of 
each   pier  about   14,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  the  width  of  the  pier*  of  the 
famous  Peronnefs  Bridge  at  Neuillv,   near 
Paris,  of  which  the  span  of  each  arch   is 
no  less  than  ISO  feet.   Tltese  piers  are  con- 
structed  of  the  best  stone,  in  the   most 
solid  and  durable  manner.    The  elevation 
of  the  centre  arch  above  high  water  mark 
is  about  SO  feet,  and  that  of  the  other 
arches  is  not  materially  less.    The  length 
of  the  Bridge  is  above  800  feet;  its  width, 
exclusive  of  ample  footways,  affords  suf- 
ficient room  for  four  carnages   to   pnss 
abreast    The  sides  are  guarded  by  light 
and  elegant  palisadoes,  through  which  even 
the  foot  passenger   has  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  a- 
bounds  on  the  banks,  and  of  the  interest* 
ing  objects  which   hourly  present  them- 
selves on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames.    The 
ascent  to  the  Bridge  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
although  originally  elevated  much  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  ou  each  side  of  the 
river,  while  the  slope  of  the  Bridge  itself 
is  gentle.    The  approach  to  this  Bridge  on 
the  Surrey  side   is  from  the  east  of   the 
Vauxball  turnpike,  from  which  it  is  not 
above  100  yards  distant    The  avenue  on 
the  Middlesex  side  is  formed  by  a  new  road 
of  60  feet  wide,  including  foot- ways.    This 
road  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  iu  a  direct 
line  to    £aton-street,     Pimlico,   through 
which  and  Grosvenor-place  a  fine  opeuiog 
continues  to  Hyde  Park  corner.  Thus  such 
a  communication  is  formed  with  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  that  the  access  from  that 
quarter,  and  especially  from  Mary-le-bone 
parish,  to  Surrey  and  Sussex,  is  shortened, 
it  is  understood,  no  less  than  two  miles, 
compared  with  the  old  road  over  Westmin- 
ster Bridge;  while,  by  passing  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  the  public  streets,  and  what  is  ge- 
nerally found  so  disagreeable,  "  travelling 
over  the  stones,"  may  be  entirely  avoided. 
The  distance  will  be  shortened  in  the  s  im€ 
proportion  from  Carlton  Moose,  St.  James's, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  from  the  latter  to  tbt 
toot  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  along  the  spacious 
embankment  recently  built  in  front  *f  the 
new  Penitentiary. 
*  N 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

From  Hogg's  "  Mador  of  the  Moor."  Vide  p.  78i. 


Singaydfh!  ayden!  lillelu! 

Bonn  ye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you ! 

Up  the  Qnhyte,  and  doune  the  Blak, 

No  ane  lruer    no  ane  lak, 

No  ane  »hado  at  nuir  bale; 

No  aue  stokyng,  no  ane  schue,         * 

No  aue  bendit  blever  Woe, 

No  ane  tr  issel  in  the  dewe! 

Bonnye  bairn,  we  *ing  to  yon, 

Ayden!  aydrn!  lillelu!  kc. 

Speile!  speile! 
The  moone  rak  speile ! 
Wane  tbe  rowar,  warre  the  steile, 
Throu  the  rok  and  throu  the  reile, 
RonnoV  about  lyke  one  •pruning  wheile  ; 
Throu  the  libbert,  thron  the  le, 
Rounde  the  yird*  and  rounde  the  se, 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  thee, 
Round?  the  blumis  and  bellis  of  dewe, 
Aydfn !  ayden!  ullilc  ! 

Speide!    speide! 
LjviHg  or  diridc! 
Faster  than  the  fyirie  gleide, 
Bii  throa  Laplin's  tyrling  dryfte! 
Rounde  the  moone.  and  rounde  the  lyfle, 
Aye  we  ring,  and  aye  we  sing 
Our  hune '  hune! 
And  ^ntr.tuiie! 
Ncnii- !  neuir !  neuir  done » 
Up  the  Leider  and  doune  the  Dye 
Ay  we  sing  our  lullabye ! 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sinjr  id  you, 
AYDEN  !    AYDEN  !  LILLELU  ! 

Ryng!  ryng! 

Daunee  and  ting  • 
Hiche  on  the  brume  yer  garlandis  hyug  « 
For  the  bairnis  sleipe  is  aweite  and  sure, 
And  the  maydenis  resle  is  blistand  pure 
Throu  all  the  lynkis  of  Lammer-mure , 
Sen  our  bonnye  baby  was  sent  fra  heren. 
Scho  comisowinycht  withe  the  dewe  of  eren, 
Aud  quban  the  sone  keikes  out  of  the  maioe, 
Scho  swawis  with  the  dewe  to  heven  again. 
But  the  lychte  shall  dawnc  and  the  houlat 

•ee, 
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Tbe  deide  shall  ake,  and  the  day  shall  be 
Quhan  acho  shall   siuyle  in  the   gladanot 

noone, 
And  sleipe  and  sleipe  in  the  lychte  oi  the 

moone ! 
Then  shall  our  luias  weke  anewe, 
With  herpe  and  vele  and  ayril  too, 

To  AYDEM  !  AYDEN  !    LILLELU  ! 


Hyde!  byde ! 
Quhateuir  betyde, 
Elfc  and  dowle  that  ergh  to  byde ! 
The  littil  wee  burdie  mai  cheipe  in  tbe  wa, 
The  plerir  mai  sing,  and  the  coke  mai  craw; 
For  neuir  ane  spyrit  derke  and  doure 
Dar  raike  tbe  rrcukis  of  Lammer-mure  f 
And  eveiilke  gaiste  of  gysaud  hue 
Shall  melt  in  tbe  brcize  our  baby  drew ; 
But  we  ar  left  in  the  greine-wud  glen, 
Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  our  flawmand  newj 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
AYDEN  !    AYDEN  !   LILLELU  ! 

Pace !  pace  \ 
Spyritis  of  grace ! 
Sweite  is  tbe  smyle  of  our  babyit  face  » 
The  kelpye  dernjs,  in  clreide  and  dule, 
Detpe  in  the  howe  of  his  eirye  pule; 
Gil-Afoules  frehyndc  the  hallen  mene  fle, 
Throu  the  dor-threshil,  and  throu  tbedor-ke, 
And  tbe  mer-mayde  mootes  in  tbe  saifrooese* 
But  we  ar  left  in  the  greine-wud  glen, 
Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  and  neuir  to  rue, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  our  last  adue  $ 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sine  to  you, 
AYDEN  !   AYDEN  !   LILLELU; 

Sing!  sing! 

How  shall  we  sing 
Rounde  the  bairne  of  tbe  splritis  Kyog  ! 
Lillelu  !  lillelu  !  moupt  in  a  ryng! 
Fayries  away  »  away  on  the  wyng ! 
We  too  maune  flytt  to  ane  land  of  blisse ! 
To  ane  land  of  holy  silent nerse  • 
To  ane  land  quhair  the  nycht. wind  neuir 

blewe ! 
But  thy  fayre  spryng  shall  enir  be  newe  » 
Quban  the  moone  shall  waik  ne  mayre  t* 

wane, 
And  the  clud  and  the  raynbowe  baithe  are 

gane, 
In  bowirs  aboone  the  brik  of  the  day 
We'll  sing  to  oar  baby  for  ever  and  ay 
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i^attonal  JXtqi&ttv: 

FOREIGN. 

Africa. 
Voyage  of  Discovery. 
Some  time  ago  Government  sent  out  to 
the  several  British  settlements  in  Africa  a 
number  of  certificates,  handsomely  printed 
ou  vellum,  in  the  English  and  Arabic  Jan- 
gu  iges,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
to  any   persons  who  might  be  travelling 
into  the  interior,  acquainting  the  natives 
m  ith   the  object  of  the  journey  of  Major 
Peddie,  Captain  Campbell,  and   Surgeon 
Cow  dry,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  have 
been  employed  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  &c.    By  the  accounts  just  received, 
it  appears  that  a  number  of  these  certifi- 
cates have  been  circulated  among  the  Ash- 
antees,  to  whom  the  purport  of  them  has 
been  fully  explained.  Should  it  fortunately 
happen  that  our  travellers  are  met  by  the 
bearers  of  .any  of  these  certificates,  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them  may  be 
most  important.     The  following  is  a  copy: 
«•  This  is  to  make  known,  that  Major 
John  Peddie,  Capt.  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
burgeon  William  Cowdry,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  to  pro- 
pel from  Senegal  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
ica,  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river  Niger, 
\nd  to  obtain  such  information  respecting 
he  countries  through  which  they  pass  as 
nay    be  useful  in   the  extension  and   im- 
provement of  commerce,  which  is  the  ob- 
cct  of  the  British  Government  in  sending 
hose  persons  to  Africa ;  and  that  any  per- 
cm   who  may  happen  to  meet  with  "those 
ejitlemen,  and  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a 
itter  to  the  governor  of  this  or  any  other 
ritish  settlement  on  the  Gold  Coast,  from 
it  her  of  them,  shall  receive  five  ounces  of 
old,  and  be  liberally  rewarded  for  any 
irvice  or  act  of  kindness  which  it  may 
ppear  by  such  letter  may  have  been  ren- 
ared  to  either  of  them. 
*«  Witness  my  hand,  at  A.B. 

"  Governor  of  the  British  Settlement, 
Cape  Coast,  Africa, 
The  accounts  add,  that  a  school,  on 
le  plan  of  the  national  system  of  educ  .- 
in,  bad  been  opened  at  Cape  Coast;  of  the 
ogress  of  which  the  Governor  hoped  in 
»JjOrt  time  to  make  a  favourable  report. 

Peace  Established. 
Advices  received  from  the  Gold  Coast  of 
frica   to  May  9th,  bring  the  satisfactory 
teiligence  that  the   peace   between  the 
land  nation  of  Aihaoices,  and  the  Fantees 


on  the  coast,    which  .  bad  happily  been 
brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Governor  and   Council    at    Cape  Coast- 
castle,  had  been  strictly  maintained  ;  and 
that,  between  April  2 1st  when  the  peace 
was  made,  and  May  9th,  a  great  number 
of  Ashantee  traders  had   arrived,  traded* 
and  returned,  without  the  least  difference 
°jjdispUte  ,,avu,S  "wen.    The  accounts 
add,  that  the  Ashantees  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, and  that  the  Fantees  were  thankful 
for  our  interference  in  their  behalf. 
Dutch  examinations  :  Jbr  trade. 
By  advices  received  from  the  Gold  Coa.it 
of  Africa,  it  appears  that  General  Daendels, 
governor  in  chief  of  the  Dutch  forts  in  that 
country,   has    been    surveying    the    river 
Ancobar,  and  has  reported  to  his  govern- 
ment the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
acquiring  laud,  by  purchase  of  the  uatives, 
at    a    very    low    price  $  and    has    there- 
fore recommended  that  extensive  purchases 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  convert  the 
same  into  plantations  of  cotton  and  coffee, 
and  that  he  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  clearing  the  land  of  wood  j  &c. 
The  General  further  states,  that  the  river 
Ancobar  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  Dinkiva  country,  the  first  province 
of  the  king  of  Ashantee;  and  he  adds,  that 
it  is  certain  this  river  was  navigable  in  the 
time  of  Bosman.    The  General  then  refers 
to  ancient  Dutch  maps,  copied  from   the 
Portuguese,  to  show  that  formerly  the  Por- 
tuguese had  several  establishments  on  the 
Ancobar,  at  which  were  convents  of  monks 
and  christian  churches,  about  40  leagues  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.     The  General 
suggests,  that  were  the  British  and  Dutch   • 
1o  agree  to  establish  forts  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  not  only  might  the  whole  com* 
merce  of  that  trouutry  be  attracted,  but  also 
that  of  the  country  on  this  side  of  Long 
Mountains.    The  expense  of  such  a  project 
to  the  two  (governments,  the  General  thinks, 
would  not  exceed  10,000/.  sterling,  as  he 
conceives   the   kins   of   Ashantee    would 
supply  a  number  of  workmen    to    carry 
wood,  stones,  and  lime,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
America  :  British. 
Indians:    Progressive  Civilization. 
Mr.  Bromley  writes  from  Halifax:  "An    ' 
intelligent  chief  has  b.een  w"ith  me  for  some 
time,  ami  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  that 
I  have  fulfilled  the  benevolent  wish  of  out 
worthy  Governor  (Sir  George  Sherbrook) 
by   purchasing  implements  of  husbai.dry, 
and  j»eed  sufficient  for  45  families  of  the 
Indians,  who,  with  their  children,  consist 
of  about  3 1 7  souls.    I  have  also  purchased 
2  N  2  r 
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two  excel  leu  t  fishing-nets,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  salmon,  Ac.  with  which  the 
river  Shubenaccadie  abounds,  and  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  are  to  reside.  The 
Governor  gave  them  1 1,000  acres  of  wil- 
deruess-land  last  year,  which  the  Chief 
bus  already  begun  to  clear;  aud  as  they 
have  received  fifty  felling  axes,  a  greater 
quantity  will  be  cleared  this  summer,  as 
several  of  this  division  of  the  Micmactrihes 
are  sober  and  industrious.  They  intend 
to  plant  potatoes  next  mouth  (June)  which, 
with  the  fish  they  catch,  will,  we  hope, 
supply  theui  with  food.  This  is  the  Hist 
rational  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  set- 
tle the  Indians  in  this  province  since  the 
disco*  cry  of  America;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  under  the  diviue  bless- 
ing, it  will  succeed. 

America:  United  States. 

Further  Particulars  qf  the  late  ur\  fortunate  explo- 
sion on-  board  a  Steam  Vessel. 

See  p.  835. 

We  have  again  to  record  an  instance  of 
culpable  negligence  followed  by  a  most 
melancholy  result,  in  the  explosion  of  a 
steam-boiler  by  loading  its  safety-valve  so 
as  to  prevent  the.  possibility  of  the  steam 
escaping.  The  load  on  the  lever  of  the 
safety-valve  was  slipped  to  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, and  left  to  itself.  We  need  only 
remark  that  the  lever  should  never  be  of 
such  a  length,  or,  vice  versa,  the  weight  so 
heavy,  as  to  occpsion  the  least  danger 
wh^n  placed  at  furthest  from  the  valve.  In 
other  words,  no  weight  should  ever  be  used 
that  can  by  any  accidcutal  change  prevent 
the  steam  from  lifting  the  valve  whenever 
it  acquires  a  certain  measured  power. 

Extract  df*  Letter  from  Marietta  (United 
Stares),  dated  June  7,  181f3. 
We  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform,  in 
recording  an  unparalleled  sceue  of  human 
misery  and  anguish  which  occured  on 
board  the  steam-boat  Washington,  lately 
built  at  Wheeling,  (Va.)  and  commanded 
by  Captain  Shreve.  She  started  from 
Wheeling  on  Monday  last,  and  arrived  at 
this  place  on  Tuesday  evening  following  at 
about  7  o'clock,  and  safety  came  to  anchor 
opposite  Point  Harmer,  where  she  con- 
tinued until  Wednesday  morning.  The 
fires  had  been  kindled,  and  the  boilers  suf- 
ficiently hot,  preparatory  to  her  departure, 
when  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the 
helm  put  to  larboard,  in  order  to  wear  her, 
aud  place  her  in  a  position  to  start  her  ma- 
chinery ;  but  having  only  one  of  her  rud- 
ders shipped  at  the  time,  its  influence  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
aba  shot  across  under  the  Virginia  shore 


where  it  was  found  expedient  to  throw 
over  the  kedge  at  her  stern,  to  effect  it 

This  being  accomplished,  the  crew  were 
then  required  to  haul  it  again  on  board, 
and  were  nearly  all  collected  on  the  quar- 
ter, for  that  purpose*  At  this  unhappy,  fa- 
tal moment,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to- 
wards the  stern  exploded,  and  threw  the 
whole  contents  of  hot  water  among  them, 
spreading  death  and  torture  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  captain,  mate,  and  several  others 
were  knocked  overboard,  but  were  saved 
(with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  is  still 
misring,)  by  boats  from  the  town,  aud  by 
swimming  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

The  whole  town  was  alarmed  by  the  ex- 
plosion ;  every  physician,  with  a  number 
of  the  citizens,  went  immediately  to  their 
relief.  On  going  on  board,  a  melancholy 
and  really  horrid  scene  presented  itself 
to  view — six  or  eight  were  nearly  skinned 
from  head  to  foot,  and  others  slightly  scald- 
ed, making,  in  the  uhole,  seventeen.  In 
stripping  off  their  clothes,  the  skin  peeled 
off  with  them  to  a  considerable  depth: 
added  to  this  melancholy  Sight,  the  ear  of 
the  pitying  spectator  was  pierced  by  the 
screams  aud  groans  of  the  agonized  suffer- 
ers, rendering  the  scene  barrible  beyond 
description. 

The  cause  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  cylinder  not 
having  vent  through  the  safety-valve,  which 
was  firmly  stopped,  by  the  weight  which 
hung  on  the  lever  having  been  unfortu- 
nately slipped  to  its  extreme,  without  being 
noticed,  and  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  wearing,  before  her  machinery  could  be 
set  in  motion,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
steam  would  have  been  expended— these 
two  causes  united,  confined  the  steam  till 
the  strength  of  the  cylinder  could  no  longer 
contain  it,  and  it  gave  way  with  the  great- 
est violence. 

The  steam-boat  was  warped  across  the 
river,  and  safely  moored  in  deep  water  at 
Point  Harmer,  where  it  is  probable  she 
will  stay  several  weeks,  till  her  boiler  can 
be  repaired. 

As  her  cylinders  were  all  oaj  deck,  the 
boat  has  received  no  material  injury  from 
the  explosion. 

By  this  accident  H)  people  were  wound- 
ed ,  9  of  them  slightly,  10  so  severely,  that 
0  are  since  dead,  and  one  man  is  missing* 

Extraordinary    Weather. 

The  weather  this  year  has  been  equally 
unseasonable  almost  every  where.  In  Ame- 
rica it  has  proved  no  less  extraordinary 
than  in  Europe.  There  they  have  had 
snow  about  the  middle  of  last  mouth:  in 
Albany  and  Bennington  it  had  fallen  to  tba 
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depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  that  vici- 
nity ranch  damage  had  been  done  by  the 
frost.  From  New  York  it  n  stated,  under 
date  of  the  15th  June,  that  the  cold  wea- 
ther, and  even  frost*,  continued :  iu  {be  up- 
per part  of  the  state  large  icicles  were 
pending,  and  the  foliage  of,  the  rarest  was 
blasted  by  the  frost 

Datrutti*!  Fire.  —  At  Radteigh,  in 
North  Carolina,  a  calamitous  Are  had  taken 
place,  which  destroyed  immense  property : 
the  losses  already  ascertained  amounted  to 
100,000  dollars.  The  United  States  go- 
vermnent  sustained  a  loss  of  SO  or  40,000 
dollars  in  arms,  accoutrements,  soldiers 
clothing,  &c 

Matrimonial  Advertisement. 
[ From  a  Norn  York  Paper,  j 

WANTED, 

A  Yoong  Lady,  about  seventeen  or 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  as  a  wife;  she 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  neces- 
sary accomplishments  of  such  ;  she  must 
understand  washing  and  ironing,  baking 
bread,  making  good  coffee,  roasting  beef, 
*eal,  &a  boneiug  a  fowl,  broiling  a*  fish, 
waking  tarts,  plum-pudding,  and  deserts  of 
all  kinds,  preserving  fruits  and  pickles;  ex- 
pert with  the  needle,  keeping  a  clean  and 
snug  bouse ;  .must  know  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  ball  rooms ;  she  must  have  been 
taught  true  and  genuine  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  member  in  church,  of  good 
standing.  She  must  not  be  addicted  to 
tnaki  lg  too  free  use  of  her  tongue,  such  as 
repeating  any  report  that  is  injurious  to  her 
fte%hbour;  or  using  taunting  language' to 
any  person  about  her  house.  Any  Lady 
finding  herself  in  possession  of  the  above 
accomplishments,  will  please  to  address  to 
Atphonm.  It  will  not  be  required  that  she 
should  exercise  all  those  requisites,  unless 
a  change  in  fortune  should  take  place,  at 
which  time  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  live  with  such  economy  as  to  prevent  a 
trespass  on  our  friends,  whose  frowns  and 
caprices  we  otherwise  must  endure,  what 
every  man  of  noble  mind  will  despise.  At 
present  she  shall  have  a  coach  and  four  at 
her- command,  servants  in  abundance,  a 
bouse  furnished  in  the  first  modern  style; 
shall  always  be  treated  with  that  tender 
affection  which  female  delicacy  requires, 
and  noshing  shall  be  wanting  that  will  be 
necessary  to  contribute  to  her  happiness. 

Account  of  Michael  Baird,  (/ram  an  Ame- 
rican Paper). — Mr.  Baird  was  of  German 
extraction.  His  father  left  him  a  valuable 
farm  of  500  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of 
York  (Pensylvania)  with  some  farming  and 
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household  articles.  He  kept  a  tavern  a 
number  of  years,  married  a  wife,  and  raised 
four  children.  He  accumulated  an  im- 
mense estate^  which  he  preserved  bo  tena- 
ciously that  he  afforded  not  a  dollar  for  the 
education  of  his  family.  He  was  never 
known  to  lay  out  one  dollar  in  cash  for 
any  article  he  might  be  in  want  of:  he 
would  do  without  it,  or  find  some  person 
who  would  barter  with  him  for  something 
be  could  not  sell  for  cash.  He  farmed 
largely,  and  kept  a  large  distillery,  which 
he  supplied  entirely  with  his  own  giain. 
He  kept  a  team  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
whisky  and  flour  to  Baltimore,  tthlcb, 
when  he  could  not  sell  for  the  money  at  a 
price  that  would  suit  him,  he  bartered  for 
necessaries  for  his  family  and  tavern.  In 
this  way  he  amassed  an  estate  of  400,000 
dollars.  Such  was  bis  attachment  to  money, 
that  be  was  never  known  to  lend  or  credit 
a  single  dollar  to  any  roan.  Upon  the  best 
mortgage  or  other  security  that  could  be 
given,  he  would  not  lend  a  cent  He  never 
invested  one  dollar  in  any  of  the  pubKc 
funds ;  neither  would  he  keep  the  notes  of 
any  bank  longer  than  till  he  could  get 
them  changed.  He  deposited  his  specie  in 
a  large  iron  chest  until  it  could  hold  no 
more.  He  then  provided  a  strong  iron- 
hooped  barrel,  which  be  also  filled.  After 
death,  his  strong  boxes,  *  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  had  ever  returned/' 
yielded  230,000  dollars  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  as  remarkable 
as  the  course  of  his  life.  A  gentleman 
from  Virginia  offered  him  12  dollars  per 
bushel  for  100  bushels  of  clover-seed ;  but 
he  would  not  sell  it  for  less  than  Id  dollars, 
and  they  did  not  agree.  The  seed  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  sold 
for  seven  dollars  per  bushel,  and  brought, 
in  the  whole,  550  dollars  less  than  the  Vir- 
ginian had  offered  for  it  On  receiving  an 
account  of  this  sale,  he  walked  through 
his  farm,  went  to  his  distillery,  and  gave 
various  directions  to  his  people:  he  then 
weut  to  his  waggon-house  and  hanged 
himself. 

Gat  Lights  introduced, 

A  Letter  of  the  21st  of  June,  from 
Baltimore,  states,  that  the  gas  lights  had 
been  introduced  into  that  town,  and  high* 
ly  approved.  The  Museum  had  been  lighted 
up,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  that 
witnessed  the  sight  The  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon-Council immediately  proposed  a  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  streets. 
Austria. 
Royal  Bank  r  Stock  jobbers 

It  would  appear  from  the  Foreign  papers 
that  the  new  plan   of  an  Austrian  royal 
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bank  has  bad  little  effect  in  relieving  the 
finance*  or  improving  the  exchanges  of 
that  country.  About  the  middle  of  July 
the  course  of  exchange  of  the  Austrian'  pa- 
per-money fcH  so '.low  as  420,  though  it 
rose  again  to  568.  Fourteen  traders, 
principally  Jews,  were  about  the  same 
time  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  for 
stock-jobbing  practices,  and  their  books 
seized  :  but  it  was  found  that  the  law 
could  not  lay  hold  of  them. 

It  is  reported,  also,  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  bankers,  in  conjunction  with  a 
party  had  endeavoured  to  derange  the  re- 
gularity of  the  Bank,  by  forcing  into  it,  an 
unreasonable. quantity  of  paper  for  pay- 
ment, at  the  same  moment:  bul,  a  hint 
having  been  obtained  of  the  intended  man- 
oeuvre, the  plot  failed  of  its  purpose. 

Barbart. 

British  Captives  redeemed. 
We  learn,  that  the  master,  mates,  pas- 
sengers, and  crew,  17  in  all,  of  the  late 
brigahtiue  I  he  Surprise,  of  Glasgow,  wreck- 
ed off  the  west  coast  of  Barbary,and  made 
captives  by  the  Moors  in  December  last, 
have  been  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the 
Ironmongers*  Company :  the  ransom  money 
was  5,000  dollars,  exclusively  of  other  ex- 
penses. 

Belgium. 

Supposed  Wonderful  Invention. 
Ghent,  June  26 The  English  who  de- 
sire to  clothe  us,  pretend  also  to  shoe  us. 
The  tanners  and  shoe-makers  will  learn 
with  gratitude,  that  our  friends  have  just 
sent  to  Antwerp  a  cargo  of  shoes,  at  14 
sous  per  pair,  ft  is  probable  that  these 
shoes  are  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  steam 
engine,  which  the  English  have  contrived 
to  apply  to  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The 
stenm  engine  makes  a  shoe  in  three1 
Rtrokcs:  the  first  cylinder,  provided  with  a, 
b;t  (tmporte  price  Jt  cuts  out  the  sole  and  up- 
per leather,  another  makes  the  soles,  into 
which  a  third  drives  the  little  nails  which 
are  prepared,  and  which  it  immediately 
clenches,  and  the  shoe  is  made*  There 
wants  only  a  fool  to  buy  it. 
##*  It  is  most  probable,  that  this  article  is 
merely  the  manufacture  of  a  party,  whose 
steam  engine  of  calumny  is  ever  at  work. 
There  has,  of  late,  been  a  wonderful  dis- 
position among  the  nnthiuking  populace  of 
Ghent,  to  decry  and  to  destroy  every  thing 
English  :  they  have  even  proceeded  to  vo- 
ciferations of  personal  rudeness,  if  not  to 
acts  of  personal  violence ;  and  a  few  Eng- 
lish goods  have  been  consumed  in  an 
Auto  daft ;  but,  opinion  considers  that  act 
as  a  mere  trick,  they  having  been  paid  for, 
long  ago  "j  and  being,  in  fact,  worn  out 


Denmark. 

Progress  of  Vaccination. 

The  Committee  of  Vaccination  at  Co- 
penhagen has  published  its  Report  for  1814 
and  1815,  beiug  its  13th  and  14th  years. 
It  appears  that  23,392  were  vaccinated  in 
1814,  and  in  1815,  24,425,  which  is  more 
than  in  any  preceding  year. 

In  South  Greenland  there  have  been 
vaccinated,  from  the  year  1803  to  1813, 
979  persous,  which  is  a  very  great  number 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are 
considered.  Up  to  August  9,  1815,  115 
persons  were  vaccinated  in  North  Green* 
land.    In  the  Faro  Isles  424  in  1814. 

In  Iceland  vaccination  does  not  gain 
ground. 

On  the  representations  of  the  committee 
the  Jews  are  subject  to  the  regulations  re- 
specting the  vaccine. 

New  machine  for  pumping  skips. 

A  watch-maker  of  Altona,  named  Sten- 
der,  has  invented  a  machine  to  lessen  the 
labour  of  working  ships*  pumps,  which  will 
preserve  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people, 
and  facilitate  the  preservation  of  ship  and 
cargo!  One  experiment  was  made  with  the 
machine  on  the  llth  inst.  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  MelKsh,  the  English  Consul  Gene- 
ral of  Hamburgh,  of  the  first  Burgomaster, 
and  several  other  persons,  members  of  the 
Patriotic  Societies  of  Hamburgh  and  Al- 
tona. The  certificate  given  him  by  the 
sworn  Elder  of  the  Shippers*  Company  at 
Altona,  and  which  Mr.  Mellisb'  signed; 
speaks  highly  In  favour  of  the  machine. 

Churoh  restored  atid  consecrated. 
Copenhagen,  July  16. — Last  Sunday  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  be  longing  to  a  Ger- 
man congregation  here,  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated, after  the  damage  bad  been  re- 
paired which  it  sustained  in  the  bombard* 
menttn  1807.  Their  majesties  the  king 
'and  queen  honoured  the  solemnity  wit^ 
their  presence. 

France, 
*   Compliments  to  the  Mother  of  God/  /  / 

His  Majesty  has,  through  the  medium  of 
Count  Pradel,  presented  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  twelve  medallions  representing 
the  twelve  Apostles,  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Versailles.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  de  Pr^s,  at  Palis,  a  superb  monu- 
ment is  now  erecting  in  honour  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  God,  who  is,  as  our  King  has  said, 
the  protectress  of  Prance,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  royal  family.  The  metropolitan 
church  of* Paris  is  to  have  new  embellish-, 
ments  of  this  kind.  It  possesses  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  finest  monuments  exist- 
ing, known  under  the  uame  of  the  Virgin 
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des  Carmes,  because  it  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Church  des  Carmcs  of  the  Place  Mau- 
bert  This  master  piece,  which  lies  as  it 
were  forgotten  among  other  statues  in  a 
chapel,  it  is  said  will  soon  obtain  a  place  in 
the  .cathedral  worthy  of  the  object  it  repre 
•ents.  The  chapel  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  bears 
marks  of  the  period  of  distress  in  which  it 
was  restored,  and  canuot  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  that  state.  What  indeed  can  be 
more  proper  than  that  the  first  of  the 
churches  of  France,  under  the  name  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  should  have  an  altar 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  its  patroness,  and 
suitable  to  the  whole  of  the  edifice  ? 

Copper  and  Lead  Utensils.— A  French 
paper  gives  the  substance  of  an  ordonuauce 
issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Paris  concerning 
♦he  use  of  copper  vessels  aud  utensils,  the 
reservoirs  of  wine-sellers,  and  the  scales  of 
dealers  in  salt  aud  tobacco.  Some  of  the 
regulations  deserve  attention  in  this  coun- 
try, though  they  are  more  applicable  to  the 
modes  of  living  and  cookery  of  Paris.  The 
prdounance  in  question  directs  frequent  in- 
spections to  be  made  of  the  copper  vesseU 
and  utensils  employed  by  wine-sellers, 
cooks,  innkeepers,  restaurateurs,  pastry- 
cooks, pork-butchers,  &c.  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  police,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  salubrity. ,  All  such  ves- 
sels and  utensils  as  may  be  found  spotted 
with  verdigris  shall  be  seized,  and  sent  to 
the  Office  of  Police.  All  wine-sellers  are 
IbrUilden  to  use  reservoirs  coated  with 
lead,  the  dealers  iu  salt  and  tobacco  to  em- 
ploy copper  scales,  aud  cowkeepers,  and 
milk  and  cream -sel'ers  to  deposit  milk  in 
copper  vessels,  under  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion and  a  fine  of  30  fr.  The  dealers  in 
•alt  aud  tobacco  are  to  use  tin  scales. 
Distressing  Weather. 

Paris,  August  4.— All  the  letters  from 
Burgundy  announce  that  the  rains  and  bad 
weather  have  ruined  the  finer  sort  of  viues. 
The  common  sort  has  also  suffered  much  : 
fine  and  warm  weather  can  alone  preserve 
what  remains. 

The  unfavourable  weather  still  continu- 
ing, the  Vicars-general  of  the  Chapter  of 
Paris  have  ordered  additional  Prayers  to  be 
put  up  for  nine  days  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  capital. 

Pan*,  Aug.  2.— About  80  young  tfrls 
belonging  to  families  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulptce  met  yesterday  morning  at  their 
church,  and  repaired  from  thence  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
Patroness  of  Paris,  to  implore  from  this 
%  Saint,  by  their  prayers,  the  cessation  of 
the  rains  which  we  have  had  for  two 
months. 
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Loss  to  Science. 
M.  Guy  ton  de  Morveau,  the  celebrated 


French  cheumt,  died  at  Paris  in  January 
!ast.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1737,  and 
educated  to  the  French  bar:  he  held  the 
office  of  advocate  general  to  the  parliament 
of  Dijon  for  twenty  two  years  Having  -a 
turn  for  the  sciences,  and  particularly  che- 
mistry, Guy  ton  de  Morveau  in  1776, 
founded  a  lectureship  on  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy, and  materia  medica,  aud  gave  the 
'•ourse  himself'for  thirteen  years.  After 
publishing  his  nomenclature,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  His  most  su<-<  essful  discovery  was 
that  of  fumigating  infected  places. 

The  Journal  de  Paris  says,  that  on  the 
19th  ult.  there  was  a  fall  of  stones,  or 
Aerolites,  as  they  are  called,  iu  a  garden 
at  Sternenhurg,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  One  of  them,  it  is  said,  weighed 
lOOlb;  others  from  20  to  40.  Their  fall, 
which  took  place  in  a  cherry  garden, 
caused  a  horrible  noise  and  deep  trenches 
in  the  earth.  The  gardener,  and  several 
labourers  who  were  at  work,  both  saw 
and  heard  them  fall ;  the  proprietor,  who 
was  in  his  house  with  a  frieud,  heard  the 
noise  of  their  fall.  The  colour  of  these 
stones  is  stated  to  be  green,  verging  to 
black ;  their  weight  like  that  of  marble ; 
and  they  resemble  the  residuum  or  scoria 
from  the  iron  forge. 

Symptom*  of  Decadence,  a  TAngloise. 
A  French  writer  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  England  must  be  very  distressed,  be- 
cause, he  asserts,  bets  have  latterly  been 
few  and  trifling  at  Newmarket  and  other 
races.  He  adds,  "  John  Bull  must  be  well 
nigh  ruined  when  he  ceases  to  wager." 

One  of  the  Paris  Papers  very  gravely 
announces  that  the  Pope  has  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  English  Goverumeutto 
solicit  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  women. 

French  Commerce. — The  Mwitcur 
contains  the  following  recapitulation  of  the 
sales  which  took  place  at  the  late  great  fair 
at  Beaucaire,  in  the  south  of  France : — 

Goods  sold.        Unsold. 
Cloth*      -         -  2,574,000         Q82,00Ofr. 

Silks  and  mixed  stuff*  600,000  25o,noo 
Silk,  coaon,  and  woollen 

hosiery  -        -       6*40,000        328,000 

Linens     -        -  6,200,000     3,000,000 

Woollens  and  cottons  3,30.5,000  110,000 
SVtk  -  120,000         60,000 

Spices  and  Druggs  -  4,220,000  820,noo 
Leather    -  I,S«o.o«k)       210,000 

Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin    480,000  60.000 

Merceri  sand  cutlery  1,425,000  OD.>,ooo 
J  *ellcrv  and  watches  050,000  l,l50,o«o 
Bunding  timber  -  -  8.»o,ooo  120,000 
Cattle  ...     360,000         12".  UK) 

Pulse  s  »,«*«'o 


Total,  in  t8l6     23,299,200     »,  110,000 
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In  1815,  the  tales  amounted  to  16,080,100 
tr.  so  that  there  was  this  vtmr  an  increase  of 
•a1estotheani'juutof7,210,l00fr.  Theun 
gold  goods  in  Mf5  amounted  to  10,212;G0O 
ft.  and  are  consequently  less  this  year  by 
£,012,600  fr.  This  comparative  resuh  af- 
ftmls  the  most  flattering  expectations  of  the 
future.  Mouey  was  in  great  plenty,  and 
pa \  meats  were  made  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness. 

Germany. 
Commerce  increasing. 

Hamburgh,  July  19.  -Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  mouth  the  arrivals  of 
ahi|>s  *in  our  ports  have  been  extremely 
numerous,  amounting  to  not  less  than  200. 
Among  them  is  the  Cornelia,  Captain 
Ring,  from  Canton,  the  richest  vessel  that 
has  entered  our  ports  for  many  years 
She  brings  8,300  cheats  of  tea,  besides 
many  other  valuable  articles.  Her  cargo 
if  valued  at  a  million  of  marks  banco. 

Near  8,000  ships  passed  the  Sound  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 

Inundation  in  Germany. — Carhrnhe, 
July  9 — A  letter  from  Philipsburg  of  the 
7th,  contains  the  following  passage : — Last 
night  our  rest,  which  we  so  much  needed, 
after  many  days  incessant  labour  to  keep 
the  Rhine  within  its  bounds,  was  disturbed 
in  a  distressing  manner.  The  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  sound  of  cannon  as  signals  o* 
distress,  announced  the  dreadful  breach  of 
-  the  d>  kc  where  the  Saalbach  falls  into  the 
Rhine.  The  dawn  of  da;  shewed  a  lak< 
of  uianv  hundred  acres,  where  the  finest 
coru-rVMs  »ud  meadows  are  destroyed  b\ 
the  Qoou.  The  distress  of  the  inn  ibitants, 
who  su  Vered  so  much  last  jear  by  the 
troops  and  supply  iug  the  magazines,  is  very 
great.  All  the  neighbouring  districts  suffer 
more  or  less  from  similar  causes. 

H  IN  GARY. 

Money,  Monty,— useless  ! 
A  Jew,  of  the  name  Biedermonn,  died 
lately  at  Pesth,  who  has  left  a  property  of 
fight  millions  of  florins,  which  he  acquir- 
ed chiefly  by  contracts;  twenty  years  ago 
be  went  from  house  to  house  with  a  bundle 
at  his  back,  lie  offered  a  physician  of 
Vienna,  l)r  Frank,  half  a  million  to  pro- 
long his  life,  but  the  inflammation  could 
not  be  stopped. 

Italy. 
Attractive  offer s%  in  vain. 
Rome,  July  10 — The  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador has  obtained  permissson  from  our 
government  to  make  known  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  Court  of  the  Brazils  hoi ds 
tut   to  artists,  suvans,  and  in  short,    all 


those  who  exercise  useful  professions,  and 
who  might  wish  to  proceed  to  the  Brazils. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  one  has  been 
tempted  to  accept  these  brilliant  offers. 

Mendicity  Reports :  Beggars :  numbres  of 
The  number  of  beggars  and  other  poor, 
supported  by  alms,  in  the  Roman  states, 
particularly  *tRome,  is  stated  to  amount  to 
37,048  natives,  and  5,750  foreigners. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  has  adopted  a 
very  summary  mode  for  putting  an  end  to 
mendicity  in  Rome.  Every  b^trgar  found 
begging  in  the  streets  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
up,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
the  first  otfence ;  and  if  guitty  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence,  such  beggar  is  to  be 
banished,  or  kept  to  bard  labour. 

Cost  Iff  Offerings  to  Iht  Chuich. 
Rome,  July  16.  —  Donna  Isabella  de 
Castanara  has  made  au  offering  to  his  Ho- 
liness of  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  in  silver, 
weighing  400  ounces.  Several  Sptuish 
noblemen  have  renewed  their  homage  to 
the  Holy  See,  by  sending  considerable  pre- 
'seuts  in  silver  candlesticks,  silver  statues, 
and  lamps  silver  gilt. 

Talent  injurious  to  the  owner. 

A  ventriloquist  has  been  banished  from 
the  Sttes  of  Pa«ma  for  some  uulurkv  spe- 
cimens of  his  Art.  Following  j*  funeral 
profession  to  Pbusance,  he  hrard  the  hear- 
er of  the  f>os»  ask  00  whi«  h  side  be 
should  turn,  the  procession  having  arrived 
at  a  cross  wav.  The  Ventriloquist,  imitat- 
ing the  voice ofthe  deceased,  said.  ••When 
I  was  a'ive  I  went  on  the  si<ie  where  we 
are"  These  words  spread  terror  amongst 
the  people  present,  even  one  fled,  and  the 
'lead  was  left  alone.  In  another  i  11st mice, 
under  the  portico  where  wheat  is  sold, 
•.here  is  a  provisional  prison  destined  for 
those  who  disturb  the  market  The  Ven- 
triloquist sent  forth  cries  as  of  those  of  a 
poor  prisoner  torn  by  a  mad  cat.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  together  with  the 
Oendannerie,  and  the  troops  of  the  Corps 
de  Garde,  in  consequence  assembled,  when 
the  trick  was  discovered,  and  the  Ventri- 
loquist arrested. 

Norway. 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  forthwith  esta- 
blished in  Norway,  with  a  capital  of  be* 
tween  two  and  three  millions. 

Portugal. 

Plan  for  pr  even  ting  Contagion* 
J.  Barrow,  Esq.  lately  communicated 
a  paper  on  the  means  of  arresting  or  des- 
troy ing  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  by 
Dr.  Bernardo  Antonio  Gomez.    The  Por- 
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tuguesc  government  being  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  plague  from-  entering  Portugal, 
eiuoti raged  Dr.  Gomez  to  make  some  ex- 
periments, chiefly  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  common  methods  of 
fumigati.g  letters,  or  immersing  them  in 
vinegar,  if  received  from  countries  where 
the  plague  was  supposed  to  exist,  were  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  any  contagious  matter 
which  might  adhere  to  them.  Dr.  G.  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  effects  of  fumigat- 
ing a  sealed  letter  with  chlorine, having  first 
made  two  or  three  longitudinal  cuts  in  it; 
ami  the  result  proved  that  such  fumigation 
must  be  perfectly  sufficient,  as  every  part 
of  the  letter  retained  the  odour  of  the  gas, 
which  was  even  stronger  a  da)  or  twoafter 
than  at  the  time.  He  next  made  some  ex- 
periments vt  it h  vinegar,  which,  as  well  as 
the  chlorine,  changed  the  colour  of  the  ink. 
He  related  the  result  of  more  than  twenty- 
two  experiments  made  with  sulphuric,  mu- 
ritttic,  mid  nitric  acids,  with  burning  sul- 
phur and  nitre  together.  &c.  In  order  to  as- 
ceitaiu  the  t- fleets  of  these  different  acids,  he 
caused  letters  to  be  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  putrid  flesh,  which  he  found  that 
they  expeiled  completely;  but  the  chlo- 
rine he  considered  as  the  best  and  most  ef- 
ficacious of  these  applications,  even  should 
the  letters  not  be  cut  or  perforated.  The 
fumigating  process  of  Guy  ton  de  Morveau 
he  found  the  most  con vt-nieut,  But  in  cases 
of  letters  coming  from  parts  where  Jbe 
pj.  gue  actually  exists,  be  considers  it 
proper,  to  make  either  cuts  or  punctures 
in  the  letters* 

Russia. 
Extraordinary  <f>*  Weather, 

It  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice* 
that  while  there  has  been  so  much  rain  in 
'the  south  of  Europe,  there  has  been  a  long 
series  of  dry  weather  in  the  north-east. 
A  letter  from  St.  Petershurgh,  dated  July 
10,  says,  u  For  these  four  weeks  past  we 
have  had  a  continued  drought.  Jt  is  long 
since  we  have  had  iu  the  north  such  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  tiry  weather.  At 
Rig4  and  Dantzie  public  prayers  were  put 
op  to  implore  rain." 

We  learn  from  St  Petersburgh,  that 
about  the  middle  of  July  a  new  Exchange 
Ibr  merchants  was  to  be  opcuediu  that  ca- 
pital. Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1805,  aud 
it  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  building. 

Southern  Uu sua  flourishing. 
Odessa  continues  yearly  to  flourish,  and 


that  port  will  become  as  important  for  the    demy,  in   Lichfield,   Connecticut,  receiv- 


commerce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  as  this  is  for  the  trade  of  the  north- 
ern. Up  to  the  28th  of  June  498  ships  had 
entered  Odessa,  bhngiug  merchandize  to 


the  value  of  \\  million  of  raVle*  besides  a 
very  Urge  quantity  of  specie.  During  the 
same  period  there  sailed  946  ships,  laden 
with  Russian  produce  to  the  amount  of 
15,220,000  rubles,  including  above  450/XM) 
rschetverts  of  wheat.  Odessa  at  present 
contains  35,500  inhabitants,  aud  seven 
churches. 

Sandwich  Iilxhds  :  South  Sea. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  new  Emperor  rising 
up  over  the  8andwicb  islands :  a  maritime 
power!  to  send,  perhaps,  its  flag,  before 
long,  to  the  port  of  London.  As  he  can 
navigate  to  China,  be  may,  ere  long,  navi- 
gate the  globe.  His  progress  iu  power  m 
wfcnderful:  his  progress  in  civilisation  fol- 
lows with  great  rapidity.  There  wants 
nothing  to  confirm  it  but  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  j  and  that,  as  appears  from 
the  following  article,  is  on  the  point  of  be* 
iug  realized.  That  article  is  from  an 
American  paper;  aud  should  these  youths 
accomplish  the  purpose  iu  their  native 
islands,  it  will,  uo  doubt,  greatly  promote 
the  American  interest  among  their  popula- 
tion. 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  China. 

Another  new  tradiug  power,  which  fa* 
some  years  has  been  in  communication  with 
China,  must  not  be  overlooked:  it  is 
Australasia.  The  King  of  Owyhee  (where 
Cook  lost  his  life),  a  very  enterprising  man, 
has  brought  all  the  Sandwich  islands  under 
his  dominion,  the  English  have  there  Intro* 
duced  manners  and  language,  aid-a  consi- 
derable number  of  English  and  American 
sailors  have  entered  his  service  with  pecu- 
liar advantages  He  purchased  some  ships 
from  the  Americans,  and  after  their  model 
has  built  others  at  Ow>hee:  be  is  now  ac- 
tually employed  in  forming  a  small  navy; 
With  his  merchant  ships  he  drives  a  pro* 
fit  able  trade  to  China,  by  bringing  peltry 
from  Codiak  to  Juakao,  and  receiving  Chi- 
nese produce  in  return.  By  means  of  this 
intercourse*  for  which  his  insular  empire  is 
so  favourably  situated,  as  well  as  by>tbe 
frequent  visits  of  Euglisb  and  American 
ships,  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place 
iu  the  Sandwich  isles. 

Indian  Missionaries. 

Four  young   natives  of  Owhybee,  one 

of  the  Sandwich    islands  in  the  Pacific 

Ocearf,    and    the    same    where    Captain 

Cook  was  killed,  are  now  at  Morris  Aca- 


ing  au  education  to  fit  them  for  religio 
missionaries  to  their  native  country.  Two 
oftbem,  at  the  age  of  16  and  14  years* 
came  to  this  country  ten  years  ago;  a  third 
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arrived  six  years  sincfr  and  another  has 
siuce  joined  them.  One  of  them  has  bad 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Theolo-' 
gical  Institution  in  Andover;  and  be  is 
now  employed  in  translating  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Owhyhee  lan- 
guage, and  by  his  aid  also  an  Owhyhee 
grammar  has  beeu  formed. 

Spain. 

Spanish  industry  promoted. 

Barcelona,  July  14 — A  deputation  has 
gone  from  this  city,  to  pray  his  Majesty  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  English  mer- 
chandise, which  destroys  Spanish  indus- 
try, and  produces  nothing  to  tlie  revenue, 
because  the  custom-house  officers  are  easily 
corrupted  by  the  English  traders. 

With  the  same  view  of  favouring  Spa- 
nish industry,  an  order  has  been  issued  to 
pre?ent  the  entrance  of  foreign  artisans  in 
matters  of  luxury  and  fashion.  In  conse 
quence  of  this,  several  Frenchmen,  who 
lately  presented  themselves  at  the  pass  of 
Junquera,  were  refused  admission  on  this 
▼ery  ground. 

Restoration  made  to  the  Jesuits. 
Madrid  July  6.— The  King  has  issued 
an  order,  in  which  he  declares,  that 
•*  wishing  the  re  establishment  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  (alias  Jesuit s)  to  be  effect- 
ed as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  benefit  of  my  kingdoms,  it 
is  my  sovereign  will  that  the  houses,  col- 
leges, churches,  hospitals,  funds,  and 
rents  of  which  it  wa3  deprived  by  the 
decree  of  its  suppression,  and  which  still 
exist,  be  all  restored  to  it,  Stc." 

Education  of  Youth. 

Madrid,  July  20 — Our  King  has  lately 
issued  a  long  decree,  in  which,  after  la- 
menting the  corruption  of  morals  and  doc- 
trines produced  by  the  late  war  in  Spain, 
he  announces  that  some  of  the  monks 
would  in  future  be  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  He  states  also  that  he 
bad  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope, 
that  some  of  the  nuns  in  convents  might, 
apart  from  their  convent  devotions,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  females. 
Fine  Arts :  Performances  restored. 

Madrit,  Juhf  23.— The  Monuments  of 
the  Fine  A  rts  and  Sciences,  of  which  the 
French  stripped  Spain  during  the  time  of 
their  domination,  are  returned  to  Madrid. 
We  have  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  re- 
stored to  our  Museums  those  precious  objects 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  embarked 
on  board  a  Dutch  frigate  for  England,  ac- 
cording to  some  Journalists,  enemies  of  the 
glory  and  generosity  of  Lord  Wellington, 


whose  name  will  be  ever  held  in  esteem  by 
all  true  Spaniards. 

Switzerland. 
Destructive  Earthquake. 
By  an  earthquake,  July  3d,  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland :  a  pre- 
cipice, was  thrown  down,  which  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  in  space,  and 
the  river,  suddenly  stopped  in  its  course, 
formed  a  lake,  which  covered  the  country  : 
the  waters  have  been  drawn  off;  but 
several  persons  perished  by  the  disaster. 

Extensive  Inundations. 
Lausanne,  July  16 — Tu  the  environs  of 
Nidau  the  inuudatious  continue.  The  total 
loss  of  pasturage  destroyed  is  valued  at  suf- 
ficient for  342  head  of  cattle  and  ^60 
horses,  reckoped  at  13,964  francs  (about 
6001.)  besides  a  loss  iu  potatoes  and  other 
productions,  which  have  turned  rotten,  of 
6000  francs  (2501.)  Nidau  exhibits  a  sad 
picture.  The  overflowing  of  the  Thiele, 
augmented  by  the  flood  of  the  Aar,  reach- 
ed the  town,  and  its  streets  were  filled  with 
water.  Many  families  were  forced  to  quit 
their  houses.  In  O  be  Hand,  near  Frutingen, 
every  thiug  was  covered  with  snow,  in  the 
begiuning  of  July  !  Forage  falls  short. 
Some  have  given  their  cattle  barley,  others 
have  been  obliged  to  feed  their  emaciated 
cows  with  their  own  milk.  Many  have 
been  killed,  or  they  would  have  perished 
for  want  of  subsistence.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  banks  of  the  Lakes  of  Bienne, 
Murat,  and  Neuehatel,  have  sustained 
great  damage.  The  suburbs  of  Bienne, 
NeurevMle,  Landeron,  Cerlier,  and  Saint 
Jean,  have  suffered.  All  the  plains  are 
under  water,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
the  courxe  of  the  rivers  is  traced  The 
single  village  of  Landeron  calculates  its 
losses  at  more  than  24,000  francs  (10001.) 

TURKEY. 

Presents  to  un  English  Princess. 

The  Priucess  of  Wales,  during  her  stay 
at  Pera  (Constantinople)  received  some 
magnificent  presents,  consisting  of  India 
shawls  aud  stuffs,  perfumes,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent diamond  pin.  She  proceeded  from 
Constantinople  to  Brussa,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia, 
From  thence  she  repairs  to  Jerusalem  am) 
Egypt 

Modern  Martyr. 

On  the  Uth  of  May,  a  youth,  18  year* 
of  age,  of  the  Greek  nation,  died  an  heroic 
death  at  Constantinople.  This  youth,  who 
lived  at  Curutshesene,  on  the  channel  of 
Constantinople,  had,  at  an  unfortunate 
moment,   gone  over  to  the   Mahometan 
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Religion,  but  soon  repented  of  this  step, 
and  returned  into  the  pale  of  the  old  Greek 
church.  He  was  summoned  before,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  upbraided  him  with 
religious  perjury.  On  his  replying  that  he 
was  born  a  Christian,  and  .resolved  so  to 
die,  he  was  'conducted  to  the  Istambo) 
ErTendi  (Judge  of  Constantinople)  to  be 
again  instructed  by  him  in  the  Mahometan 
Religion ;  but  he  declined  being  instructed, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  the 
Judge  to  turn  Christian  himself;  he  was 
Upon  this  beheaded  on  the  11th  of  May. 


Principles  op  Taxation. 

The  following  address  not  only  contains 
such  just  views  of  a  proper  system  of  taxa- 
tion, but  also,  is  expressed  with  so  much 
candour  and  steadiness,  that  we  cannot  but 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  foreign  states- 
men have  the  same  right,  and  are  impelled 
by  the  same  duty,  to  protect  their  own 
people,  to  se{ect  the  least  burdensome  ar- 
ticles for  taxation,  and  to  promote  every 
improvement,  in  Arts  and'  Manufactures, 
as  those  in  England,  or  any  other  country, 
have.  The  authors  of  this  representation  felt 
their  duty ;  and  this  paper  is  a  proof  of  it 

The  Hague,  Aug.  9. 
The  following  address  from  the  Provin- 
cial States  of  Liege  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  States  General,  is  of  consider- 
able interest  in  a  financial  view,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  the  Bel- 
gian provinces. 

*'  High  and  Mighty  Lords— At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  attention  of  the  States- 
General  is  called  to  the  organization  of  the 
system  of  taxes;  at  the  moment  when  the 
King  submits  to  your  deliberation  the 
plans  of  hi*  ministry  on  this  important  and 
delicate  branch  of  the  administration,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  those  whom  his  Ma- 
jesty has  called  to  form  the  provincial 
states,  to  present  to  you  the  tribute  of  their 
meditations,  to  reveal  to  you  their  anxie- 
ties, and  make  known  to  you  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  This  duty  is  also  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  functions  of 
the  provincial  states;  and  by  fulfilling 
it,  we  think  that  we  reply  to  the  confidence 
of  his  Majesty.  The  truth— of  all  the  re- 
spects that  can  be  paid  to  him— is  that  to 
which  he  attaches  the  most  value,  thai 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  his  heart. 


"  We  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  ^tate,  and 
we  will  invariably  set  the  example  of  sa- 
crifices j  but,  in  order  that  the  debt  of  ci- 
tizens towards  the  country  may  be  paid 
without  complaints,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
natural  order  of  taxation  be  observed,  and 
that  their  repartition  be  made  among  alt 
the  members  of  the  state  with  that  equal- 
ity, without  which  there  can  be  no  justice. 
It  is  in  this  branch  especially  tint  govern- 
ment must  s|)ow  itself  the  common  father 
of  the  citizens,  and  endeavour  to  convince 
them,  that  living  under  the  same  laws, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  advantages. 

'•  There  are,  on  the  subject  of  U  xation, 
a  small  number  of  simple  ideas,  of  funda- 
mental principles,  which  cannot  be  depart- 
ed from  without  the  greatest  incenvenien- 
cies.  Thus,  foreign  products  should  be 
taxed  in  preference  to  native  products; 
objects  of  luxury  or  mere  convenience, 
before  those  of  the  first  necessity;  and 
also  while  that  which  enlers  info  domestic 
consumption  may  be  reached  b\  taxation, 
articles  of  export  and  the  alinn  ut  of  in- 
dustry should  be  exempted;  this  is  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  a  favourable  ba- 
lance. The  question  now  su^ots  itself, 
is  the  plan  of  the  ministry  conformable  to 
these  ideas  and  principles  ?  It  is  proposed 
to  subject  salt  to  a  duty  of  more  than  3 
florins  per  1001b. ;  beer,  to  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  1  florin  14 sous  per  hectolitre  ;  wine, 
to  a  tax  of  24  florins  per  cask  ;  foreign 
spirits  to  40  florins,  and  home- nude  spirits 
to  about  53  florins  per  cask  ;  while  tea,  * 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  other  foreign  to* 
lenial  produce,  will  be  nearly  exempt  fro^a 
duty. 

*•  Such  a  system  appears  to  us  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  confidence,  pernirious  to 
agriculture  and  to  commerce ;  it  appears 
to  us  catculatetl  to  cherish  a  fatal  rivalry, 
to  enchain  industry,  and  render  our  soil 
and  our  industry  tributary  to  foreigners. 
In  the  first  place,  it  presses  particularly  on 
the  consumption  of  some  of  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  while  ^others  are  ne.«r!y 
exempted  from  it.  In  a  country  of  a  cer- 
tain extent,  consumption  varies  according 
to  modes  and  usages :  the  science  of  legis- 
lation consists  in  properk  weighing  these 
subjects— in  taxing  articles  in  such  way 
that  equality  may  be  maintained,  and  so 
that  the  difference  in  the  wants  or  the  in- 
habitants should  not  be  the  cause  of  ex- 
emption to  some,  ami  of  simhaige  \o 
others.  Beer  is  an  article  of  general  u«e 
in  the  southern  province*  ;  tea  i*  chiefly 
consumed  in  the  northern  provinces  •  why, 
then,  not  establish  a  balance, b\  tr-vu^  t-a 
and  beer  in  the  same  proportion  in  rciaiica 
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to  their  vain* }  Why  not  rather  turn  over 
to  colonial  produce,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  purchase  at  so  high  a  price, 
a  portion  of  those  exorbitant  duties,  with 
which  beer,  suit,  and  other  articles  of  the 
first  necessity,  are  loaded  in  the  plan  of  the 
ministers  ?  Why  should  tobacco,  au  arti- 
cle of  which  the  use  is  purely  the  creature 
of  habit  and  of  no  necessity,  obtain  an  ex- 
emption which  nothing  can  justify r 

"  The  reporter  of  the  plan  of  taxation 
was  unable  to  dissemble,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  favour  the  use  of  beer,  a  whole- 
some beverage,  and  little  calculated  to  en- 
gender excess  of  drunkenness :  how  hap- 
pens it,  then,  that  by  the  side  of  this  judi- 
cious observation,  a  regulation  is  placed 
which  raises  the  tax  on  beer  to  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  its  medium  value  in  our 
provinces  ?  Is  this  what  is  called  a  favour  > 
This  duty  is  exorbitant,  as  well  as  those  on 
other  articles:  it  is  so  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  result  will  deceive  the  hopes  of 
those  who  propose  it:  it  will  absolutely 
put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  in 
country  parts,  where  the  existing  duty, 
though  much  smaller,  has  already  greatly 
diminished  it. 

u  Wine  is  taxed  at  40  per  cent,  of  its 
medium  value  ;  the  geneva  of  the  country 
at  cent  per  cent,  of  its  ordinary  price. 
The  proposal  of  such  severe  taxes  can  only 
be  accounted  for  from  a  total  oversight  of 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  consumption 
less  necessary  to  life ;  the  only  object  seems 
to  be  to  concentrate  taxation,  instead  of 
extending  it,  and  rendering  it  com  mo  u  to 
all.  But  at  least,  foreign  spirits  ought  not 
to  have  been  spared,  nor  to  have  received 
any  advantage  in  the  competition  that  was 
inevitable ;  they  are,  however,  less  taxed 
by  a  quarter  in  the  plan  $  and  the  geueva 
manufactured  in  countries  bordering  ou 
the  kingdom,  being  admissible  as  foreign 
spirit?,  the  home  distillers,  so  useful  to  our 
agriculture,  are  threatened  with  sudden 
and  disastrous  decline. 

"  It  is  proposed,  contrary  to  the  example 
of  all  foreign  states,  and  particularly  that 
of  England,  to  impose  a  duty  on  coals, 
which  would  cause  a  rapid  decline  of  oar 
manufactures.  Reclamations  have  been 
made  against  it  on  all  sides :  but  the  pro- 
yince  of  Liege  must  especially  dread  the 
calamities  which  would  be  the  result  of 
this  impost.  The  manufactures  of  cloths, 
of  nails,  of  arms,  and  of  iron  in  general, 
those  of  alum,  copper,  and  zinc,  constitute 
not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  very  existence 
of  our  province;  and  all  these, forges,  all 
these  manufactures,  depend  on  the  use  of 
•*al.    The  price  of  that  fuel  being  aug- 


mented (and  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  impost)  all  balance  would  be 
broken,  and  a  superiority  would  be  given 
to  foreigners.  The  kingdom,  surrounded 
by  industrious  provinces,  would  see  its  ma- 
nufacturing capitals  pass  into  their  hands, 
and  a  ruiuous  importation  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  what  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
lucrative  export  This  oversight  of  the 
highest  interests  is  inconceivable  in  an  age 
when  the  competition  of  industry  is  be* 
come  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  po- 
licy, and  when  the  genius  of  man  has  been 
applied  so  successfully  to  repair  the  defi- 
ciencies of  nature  or  the  disadvantages  of 
position.  England  makes  perpetual  efforts 
to  supply,  by  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  what  its  soil  and  its  population 
refuse  to  it;  coal,  by  means  of  its  steam 
engines,  has  become  the  almost  universal 
mover  of  its  manufactures.  And  shall  the 
Netherlands  voluntarily  deprive  itself  of 
the  resources  presented  to  its  industry  by 
the  easy  extraction  and  the  low  price  of 
coal  ?  An  idea  so  fatal  can  only  proceed 
from  a  mistaken  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  manufactures  in  the  southern 
provinces.  If  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesiand, 
derive  their  opulence  from  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  province  of  Liege  and  some 
others  of  Belgium  owe  their  prosperity  to 
their  manufacturing  industry. 

"These  two  interests  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection,  because  they  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  state :  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  maritime  commerce  must 
be  always  precarious  so  long  as  there  ex- 
ists a  nation  the  sovereign  of  the  seas  ; 
while  our  manufactures,  founded  on  the  re- 
sources of  our  territory,  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  present  a  much  mora 
solid  basis. 

H  These  painful  truths  are  extorted  from 
us  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  the  people,  by  a  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  calamities  which  a  bad  system 
must  engender,  and  especially  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  the  kingdom  on  the 
basis  of  a  frank  and  disinterested  union. 
This  union  can  only  be  established  and 
maintained  by  an  equal  repartition  of  pub* 
lie  burdens :  jealousy  disturbs  families,  de- 
solates cities,  and  saps  the  foundation  on 
which  the  safety  of  tha  State  reposes.  The 
union  of  all  the  subjects  is  the  true  gua- 
rantee of  the  prosperity  of  nations.** 

%*  li  maybe  presumed,  that  this  addreaa 
could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  an  attention 
from  the  Superiors  of  the  State,  which  is 
always  due  to  remonstrances  fairly  reason- ' 
ed,  and  respectfully  expressed. 
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AID  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR. 

The  ,fi  Ihntimg  paper  intended  to  promote 

purposes  of  the  greatest  Benevolence,  cannot 

but  prove  interesting.     The  Committee  has 

thready  directed  distributions  in  some  places. 

.    TbE    COMMITTBE   OP   THE   ASSOCIATION 

fob  the  Relief  and  Benefit  of  thr 
Manufacturing  and  Labouring  Poor 
cannot  but  entertain  a  confident  persuasion, 
that  this  renewed  appeal  to  the  approved 
liberality  of  the  Public  will  find  its  com- 
plete justification  in  the  existing  distresses 
of  the  Country.  It  can  scarcely  however 
be  necessary  for  them  to  declare,  that  they 
never  entertained  the  presumptuous  hope, 
that  to  evils  so  great  and  various,  any  ex- 
ertions they  could  make  would  afford  au 
adequate  remedy.  But,  besides,  that  ina- 
bility to  relieve  the  whole  of  any  given 
measure  of  distress  can  never  be  admitted 
to  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  not  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  utmost  amount  in  which 
it  can  possibly  be  administered  j  the  great- 
ness of  auy  distress,  to  the  honour  of  Bri- 
tish feeling,  has  commonly  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  in- 
stead of  produciug  despair  and  consequent 
inaction,  The  Committee  are  happy  to 
have  it  also  in  their  power  to  state,  that, 
in  administering  the  contributions  formerly 
committed  to  their  management,  it  was 
abundantly  proved,  that  funds  manifestly 
disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tress, might  be  productive  of  a  far  greater 
measure  of  benefit,  than  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  hud  originally  ventured  to 
anticipate. 

Still  more — Experience  soon  convinced 
them  that  it  was  not  only  on  pecuniary 
contributions  IJiat  they  were  to  rest  their 
hopes  of  benefiting  their  fellow-subjects ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  found,  and  they  owe 
it  alike  to  the  Public  and  to  themselves  to 
make  the  declaration,  that  they  shpuld 
often  serve  their  Country  most  effectually, 
by  cheering  the  despondency  and  aiding 
the  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  in  the 
distressed  districts,  who  had  till  then  re- 
mained inactive,  from  diffidence  of  their 
own  powers;  but  who,  when  thus  encou- 
raged, set  themselves  iu  earnest  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  their  several  districts,  and  of  as- 
certaining aud  carrying  into  execution  the 
most  adviseable  methods  of  relieviug  the 
existing  distress. 

Under  these  impressions  the  Committee 
now  confidently  and  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
public  liberality.— In  many  of  our  great 
towns  and  populous  districts  Committees 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  have  been  already 
iormed,  and  when  once  it  shall  become  ge- 


nerally known  that  an  Association  has  been 
set  ou  foot  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  endeavours  of  the 
Country,  mauy  benevolent  individuals  will 
doubtless  come  forward  in  other  districts* 
in  which,  without  some  more  effectual  mean* 
of  relief  than  they  possessed  within  them- 
selves, the  attempt  to  relieve  the  existing 
distress  may  have  been  deemed  unavailing. 
With  these  benevolent  men  the  London 
Committee,  so  far  as  its  funds  may  enable 
them,  will  be  happy  to  co-operate,  acting 
in  general  on  the  principle  of  proportion- 
ing their  assistance  to  the  exertions  made 
ia  the  neighbourhood  for  its  owu  benefit. 

The  Committee  will  be  especially  dis- 
posed to  communicate  with  the  Magis- 
trates, Clergy,  and  Vestries  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  while  the  Institution  formed  in  the 
Metropolis-  will  become  the  general  depo- 
sitory for  the  subscriptions  of  all  those, 
however  widely  dispersed  in  point  of  resi- 
dence, who  may  wish  to  contribute  towards 
the  relief  of  their  suffering  countrymen,  the 
local  Associations  will  be  most  competent, 
both  to  ascertain,  aud  relieve,  the  local 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  their  several 
districts  j  not  merely  from  being  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  their  different 
circumstances,  but  also  because,  from 
knowing  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
families  and  individuals,  they  will  be  able 
to  direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  more 
industrious  and  deserving  members  of  the 
community. 

With  respect  to  the  best  modes  of  admi- 
nistering relief  to  the  existing  distress, 
the  Committee  think  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  particulars.  The  varying  wants 
and  circumstances  of  different  districts 
will  best  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  want  of  em- 
ployment is  one  of  the  most  pressing  evils 
of  the  present  period.  The  Committee  have 
therefore  heard  with  no  small  pleasure, 
that  many  Masters,  who  had  numerous 
bodies  of  Workmen  in  their  service,  have 
judiciously,  as  well  as  most  humanely,  con- 
tinued to  employ  them  all  at  moderate 
work,  rather  thau  a  reduced  number  of 
hands  in  full  occupation. 

Again— It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for 
the  Committee  earnestly  to  recommend  a 
general  atteutiou  to  all  practicable  means 
of  providing  new  labour,  of  a  beueficial 
kind,  for  those,  whose  labour  is  becomt 
redundant  in  its  ordinary  employment  In 
many  districts  it  is  probable,  that  an  ac- 
curate inquiry  might  suggest  various  agri- 
cultural, and  other  improvements,  aud 
works  of  general  utility  ;  to  which,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  suck 
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labour  rafght  be  directed,  both  with  pre- 
sent and  permanent  advantage  ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  declare,  that 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  it  will  afford  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  to  the  Committee,  not  only 
by  their  funds,  so  far  as  their  resources 
will  allow;  but  also,  by  their  established 
connections  and  correspondencies,  to  for- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  such  useful 
undertakings.  On  the  whole,  the  Com- 
mittee are  persuaded,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Public,  judiciously  applied,  in  aid  of 
such  plaus  as  shall  be  locally  adopted,  may 
produce  extensive  and  beneficial  effects,  in 
multiplying  the  occupations,  supphing  the 
wants,  aud  diminishing  the  sufferings  of 
their  fel low-subjects  during  the  present 
severe  pressure. 

On  these  grounds  the  Committee  now 
confidently  appeal  to  the  known  benevo- 
lence of  the  Public,  and  venture  to  request 
that  the  desired  assistance  may  be  granted 
with  that  distinguished  liberality  which 
bas  often  relieved  the  sufferers  of  other 
nations,  and  with  that  promptitude  which 
the  present  exigency  so  urgently  requires. 

At  the  General  Meeting,  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Chair : 

Resolved, 

That  there  do  at  this  moment  exist  a 
stagnation  of  employment,  and  a  revulsion 
of  trade,  deeply  affecting  the  situation  of 
many  parts  of  the  community,  and  pro- 
ducing many  instances  of  great  local  dis- 
tress. 

That  from  the  experienced  Generosity 
of  the  British  Nation,  it  may  be  confident- 
ly expected  that  those,  who  are  able  to 
afford  the  means  of  relief  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  will  contribute  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  remedy,  or  alleviate,  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  who  are  particularly  dis- 
tressed. 

That  although  it  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  any  association  of  individuals  to  at- 
tempt the  general  relief  of  difficulties  af- 
fecting so  large  a  projiortion  of  the  public, 
yet  that  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  this  Association  that  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  Benefits  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  co-operation  and  cor- 
respondence of  a  Society  in  the  Metropo- 
hs,  encouraging  the  efforts  of  those  beue- 
volent  individuals  who  may  be  disposed  to 
associate  themselves  iu  different  districts 
for  the  relief  of  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods. 

That  a  subscription  be  immediately 
opened,  and  contributions  generally  solicit- 
ed for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
tjiis  Association. 
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That  subscribers  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards  be  added  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Manufacturing  and  Labouring  Poor  ;  that 
the  snid  Committee  have  full  power  to  add 
to  its  number  j  and  to  form  Sub-Com- 
mittees for  correspondence  or  other  pur-  • 
poses. 

That  all  the  Bankers  of  London  and 
Westminster  be  requested  to  receive  Sub- 
scriptions for  the  Fund. 

That  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  op 
York  be  humbly  requested  to  accept  the 
grateful  thanks  of  this  Assembly  for  taking 
the  chair  on  the  present  occasion. 
W.  G.  Carter, 
Temple  Chamber*,  London. 


iHatfonal  fte&teltr: 

BRITISH. 

u  Windsor  Castle,  Aug.  5. 
*  His  Majesty   has   enjoyed   good    bodily 
health,  and  has  in  general  been  very  tranqnil 
"during  the  last  mouth  *,  but  there  is  no  change 
in  his  Majesty**  disorder." 

(Signed  as  usual.) 

The  following  Official  Circular  is  now 
issuing  from  the  War-Office: — 

"  It  appearing  that  Regimental  Agents 
have  declined  paying  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  deceased  Officers  the  balance  due 
to  the  Officers  at  the  time  of  tfieir  death,  , 
except  upon  Letters  of  Administration, 
taken  out  within  the  See  of  Canterbury,  I 
am  to  apprize  you,  that  such  balances,  if 
remitted  to  you  from  abroad,  may  be  paid 
under  Administration  taken  out  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Signed)       '    «  PALMERSTON." 

Addressed  "  To  Agents." 
At  a  late  Council  an  order  was  agreed  upon 
to  be  issued,  sanctioning  the  new  coinage  t 
also  orders  for  new  seals  for  the  Colonies, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  addition  to  the 
Hanoverian  arms. 

An  order  was  received  on  Wednesday, 
June  31,  at  Woolwich,  for  836  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  shipped  for  Canada.  ^Con- 
veyance for  these,  and  some  other  stores, 
has  been  advertised  for,  in  the  following 
Notice  issued  from  the  Transport  Board : 

"  Transport  Office,  July  3!,  18l6.— Wanted 
conveyance  of  the  under-mentioned  stores,  viz. 
5,300  tons  of  ordnance  stores  to  Canada. 

'*  Tenders  to  be  received  on  Saturday,  the  3d 
of  August  next." 

This  intelligence  excited  a  consider- 
able sensation  in  the  city,  in  which  it  was 
considered  as  bearing  an  hostile  aspect 
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PARLIAMENTARY   REPORT   OH   TyTHES. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
enable  ecclesiastical  proprietors  of  tithes 
to  grant  leases. thereof,  so  as  to  bind  their 
successors  under  due  regulations. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mitte  that  the  term  of  such  leases  should 
not  exceed  fourteen  years. 

3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  such  leases  should  only  "be 
granted  with  previous  consent  of  the  patron 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
should  not  be  given  until  he  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  upon  oath,  by  a 
competent  surveyor  to  be  named  by  such 
Bishop,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  contracting 
parties,  that  the  tithe  rent  or  composition 
proposed,  is  a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for 
the  tithes  so  to  be  leased  during  the  term  to 
be  granted. 

5.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  such  leases  should  only  be  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 

6.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  in  any  new  law  to  be  enacted 
for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
define  who  should  be  considered  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing such  leases. 

7.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  the  leases  to  such  proprietors  of 
lands  should  be  appurtenant  to,  and  run 
with  the  laud  in  the  nature  of  a  real  cove- 
nant, and  that  the  occupier  under  leases 
now  existing  shall  have  the  option  and 
the  right,  on  a  notice  within  a  year  after 
the  date  of  the  lease  of  the  tithes,  of  re- 
taining the  tithes  duriug  the  continuance 
of  his  lease  in  the  land,  on  payment  to  the 
lessee  of  the  tithe  rent,  or  a  just  portion 
thereof. 

8.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  in  case  of  a  voidance  of  the  li- 
ving, by  death  or  otherwise,  a  proportion 
of  the  rent  should  be  paid  to  the  incum- 
bent, or  his  representative,  up  to  the  time 
of  such  voidance. 

9.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  the  said  tithe  rent  or  composition 
should  be  recoverable  by  distress,  as  if  the 
tame  were  a  rent  charge  upon  the  lands  j 
and  that  the  lessee  of  the  tithes  shall  have 
a  remedy  by  distress,  against  the  occupier 
agreeing  to  retain  the  tithe. 

10.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  the  tithe  proprietor  should  have 
the  option  of  avoiding  the  lease,  in  case 
the  tithe  rent  be  in  arrear  for  three  calen- 
dar months,  after  notice  in  writing  de- 
manding the  samt  from  the  lessee,  and 


the  rent  not  paid,  nor  sufficient  distress 
found  upou  the  premises. 

1 1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit* 
tee,  that  the  tithe  proprietor  should  not 
be  restricted  from  recovering  the  tithe  rent 
or  composition  by  due  course  of  law,  in 
the  same  mauner  as  be  may  now  recpver 
the  value  of  or  composition  for  tithes, 
where  subtracted. 

12.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  a  general  form  of  a  lease  or  grant 
should  be  framed  ;  and  that  no  stamp  duty 
should  befpayable  on  such  lease  or  grant, 
unless  the  tithe  rent  or  composition  exceed 

pounds  ajyear. 

13.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  the  lay  owners  of  impropriate 
tithes,  being  tenants  for  life  and  for  years* 
determinable  otra  Hfe  or  lives,  or  tenants 
in  tail  or  tenants  in  fee,  'subject  to  be 
determined  by  executory  devise  or  shifting 
use,  have  the  like  power  of  leasing  such 
tithes  for  any  term  not  exceeding  14  years* 

14.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  a  like  power  be  given  to  all 
corporate  bodies,  whether  lay  or  spiritual* 
being  owners  of  impropriate  tithes. 

15.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit- 
tee, that  no  lease  shall  be  valid  to  bind  the 
successor,  reversioner,  or  remainder  man, 
where  any  other  consideration  is  given  than 
the  annual  tithe  rent  or  composition  declar- 
ed in  such  lease. 

16.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this'Comm it- 
tee,  that  the  power  of  leasing  tithes,  as  it 
at  present  by  law  exists,  should,  not  be 
taken  away  or  diminished. 

June  18,  181 

Finances. 

The  permanent  Taxes  for  the  week 
ending  August  2,  18 16,  exceeded  those  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1815  by  £  1,074; 
but  the  amount  in  the  whole  quarter 
ending  August  2,  1816,  was  less  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  quarter,  in  1815,  by 
£134,451, :  the  decrease  in  the  War  Taxes 
in  the  period  ending  Aug.  2,  last,  hr*s  been 
nearly  £1,200,000,  which  arises  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Income  Tux  and  of  the  War 
Malt  Tax. 

By  an  Act  of  ihe  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment chap.  58,  a  penalty  of  200).  is  imposed 
on  any  brewer  using  sugar,  or  any  ingre- 
dient whatever,  but  malt  and  hops,  in  the 
process  of  brewing*  A  penalty  of  5001.  is 
also  imposed  upon  druggists,  or  any  person 
whatever,  selling  to  a  brewer  any  ingredi- 
ent of  any  kind,  to  be  used  in  the  process 
of  brewing. 

Erratum,  p.  864.  line  IS,  for  every  bushel 
of  malt,  read  quarter. 
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His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  de  Berri 
has  subscribed  «00l.  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  poor  in  England, 
with  an  intimation  that  he  will  give  a 
monthly  contribution  of  501.  till  the  spring. 
This  is  a  very  noble  and  princely  donation, 
aud  has  justly  claimed  general  approba- 
tion, and  shows  a  generosity  of  disposition 
which  may  counterbalance  a  multitude  of 
those  foibles  which,  perhaps  falsely,  have 
been  ascribed  to  his  Royml  Highness. 

Enormous  French  Mortar. 
It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
•or  readers,  that  the  French  generals  used, 
at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  mortars  of  a  larger 
size  than  were  ever  before  seen;  being 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  shells, 
tbeshot  were  filled  with  lead  ;  when  it  was 
found  they  carried  a  distance  of  three  miles 
over  the  Day  into  Fort  St  Mary.  One  of 
these  mortars,  which  weighs  1800  cwt 
was  brought  to  England,  and  lodged  in 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  where  a  model  of 
it  waa  made  and  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  exhibition  of  this  extraordinary  instru- 
ment of  war  has  been  delayed  till  a 
suitable  bed  of  brass  was  made  for  it  to 
be  placed  in :  this  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, with  appropriate  military  and  na- 
tional devices.  After  due  consideration  it 
has  been  resolved  to  place  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument  of  war  on  the  parade  in 
St  JamesVpark,  near  the  iron  railiug,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  centre  arch  or  carriage 
way  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

It  was  opened  to  public  view  during  the 
salute  fired  in  honour  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's birthday,  on  the  twelfth  of  August; 
and  has  since  that  time  been  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  people. 

Hoarders  of  Stiver. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  Church-war- 
dens of  Monmouth  was  lately  thrown  into 
consternation,  on  being  informed  that  the 
silver  in  general  circulation  was  mostly 
of  a  spurious  nature,  and  would  not  be 
taken  at  the  Mint  in  exchange  for  the  new 
coin:  the  fear  of  a  great  loss  iuduced  her 
to  commuuicate  a  secretshe  had  long  kept, 
that  by  saving  and  hoarding  of  shillings 
she  had  accumulated  the  amount  of  £300. 

A  shopkeeper  and  neighbour  of  hers 
found  also,  upon  the  like  report,  up- 
wards of  £100  in  silver,  although  both 
had  frequently  been  unwilliug  to  ac- 
commodate their  customers  with  change, 
expressing,  in  loud  terms,  their  wouder 
what  was  gone  with  ail  the  silver,  and 
their  apprehensions  that,  like  the  gold,  it 
would  never  return  sgain.  There  are  in- 
stances of  servants,  also,  who,  unable  to 


get  gofd,  and  fearful  of  keeping  the  bank- 
er's notes,  have  got  all  their  little  saviugs 
in  silver. 


The  WWAer.— One  of  the  Correspond* 
ents  of  a  Bath  Paper  given  from  the  Me- 
morandum Book  of  an  ancestor,  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  a  harvest,  the  earliest, 
perhaps,  ever  known  in  this  country : — 

«  In  the  year  1718,  being  the  4th  year  of 
King  George,  it  so  came  to  pass  by  the  sea- 
sonableness  of  the  weather  that  wheat  was 
reapt  at  Saltford,  near  Bath,  on  the  10th 
day  of  July,  and  much  more  about  Bath, 
5  or  4  day  after,  which  was  what  I  never 
knew  in  all  my  life,  who  am  now  in  the 
76th  year  of  my  age. 

Anthony  Elkington." 
Steam  Boats.— An  excellent  idea  has 
beeu  suggested,  to  make  the  powers  of 
steam  safer  and  more  available— namely, 
to  construct  a  compact  vessel  to  contain 
nothing  else  but  the  steam  engine  and 
apparatus,  and  accommodation  for  two 
men  to  work  it— this  vessel,  to  be  called  a 
steam  dragger,  acting  like  a  team  of  horses 
on  the  water,  to  be  hired  out  and  employ- 
ed in  dragging  vessels  of  any  size  up  and 
down  rivers,  out  of  harbours  and  bays, 
when  land-locked. 

Cloth.— It  is  a  circumstance  deserving 
remark,  that  although  the  price  of  wool 
tins  fallen  to  what  it  was  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  manufacturers  are  not 
able  to  give  employment  to  their  workmen, 
yet  the  sellers  of  cloth  and  the  taHors  in 
general,  keep  up  their  prices  as  if  the  ar- 
ticle remained  at  the  prices  it  brought  six 
years  ago. 

Lord  Mayor**  Excursion. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  arrived  at 
South  End,  on  his  route  for  Rochester. 
Four  hundred  tickets  had  been  issued ;  and 
about  200  gentlemen  aud  ladies  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel  ; 
and  iu  the  evening  there  was  a  most 
splendid  ball,  and  the  dancing  was  kept 
up  until  six  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
Oncoming  ashore,  the  Lord  Mayors  trunk, 
with  all  his  apparel,  was  missing*  but  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  picked  up  at  sea  ;  a 
lady,  in  his  Lordship  a  suite,  was  less  fortu- 
nate j  a  box,  with  elegant  dresses,  jewels, 
&c.  was  washed  overboard,  and  lost. 

A  Society  is  forming  at  Deal,  to  Detailed 
"  The  Fisherman's  Friends,"  for  the  pm** 
pose  of  curing  herrings,  according  to  the 
Dutch  method,  for  home  and  foreign 
consumption. 

As  much  salmon  arrived,  in  one  or  tws> 
davs  of  last  week,  at  Billingsgate,  from 
Leith  and  other  places,  as,  at  only  4d.  per 
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lb,  would  sell  for  10,0001 — Salmon  was 
sold  in  Thames  street  at  2|d  per  "lb.  to 
carry  round  the  country. 

Pilchard  Fishery.  —  Many  shoals  of 
fish  have  appeared  along  the  Cornish 
coast,  put  hitherto  with  only  partial  success 
to  the  fishermen.  In  the  present  dearth  of 
employment,  it  is  roost  desirable  that  these 
fisheries  should  be  prosecuted  to  ihe  lit- 
most  extent,  not  only  from  the  healthful 
food  they  afford  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
the  advantages  given  to  various  tradesmen 
in  providing  the  necessary  articles  for 
carrying  them  on. 

In  the  night  of  Monday  week,  the  Flora 
of  London,  which  had  just  taken  in  her 
cargo  from  Nesham  and  Co.  s  staiths  at 
Sunderland,  blew  up  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion. The  deck -beams  were  broken, 
and  the  decks  completely  torn  up,  with 
considerable  other  damage.  This  accident 
is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
boy  going  between  decks  with  a  lighted 
ctmdle,  by  which  some  carbu retted  hydro- 
gen gas,  arising  from  the  inflammable  state 
of  the  coal,  was  ignited. 

A  party  of  Gentlemen,  consisting  of  the 
principal'  inhabitants  of  Burslrm,  and  its 
vicinitv,  dined  together  on  the  «6  ult.  in 
commemoration  of  cutting  the  first  clod  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  by  the  late  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Esq.  beiug  the  50th  or  jubilee 
year  of  that  event  Enoch  Wood,  Esq. 
was  catted  to  the  Chair,,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  addressed  the  company  in 
a  very  eloquent  speech,  containing  much 
curious  and  interesting  information  on  the 
subject  of  earthen- ware;  he  exhibited  se- 
veral specimens,  the  production  of  different 
periods  within  the  last  150  years,  which  he 
liad  selected  from  his  Cabinet  of  Antiqui- 
'  ties, and  which  afforded  much  gratification 
to  the  company. 

.  Sparling.—  The  wet  season  is  said  ts  have 
been  very  destructive  to  tha  broods  of 
partridges;  but  those  of  moor  game  have 
flourished,  and  arc  in  great  abundance. 
The  pheasants,  rabbit**,  and  harts,  have  ail 
bred  well,  and  the  different  rabbit  warrens 
were  never  known  to  shew  a  more  abun- 
dant stoik. 

The  operations  of  the  Inclosure  Act  are 
making  rapid  progress  on  the  Forest  of  De- 
lamere,  in  Cheshire;  immense  numbers  of 
oak,  and  other  forest  trees,  are  already 
planted — farm  houses  are  erecting—  aud 
the  walls  of  the  new  parish  church  are 
rising  some  feet  from  the  foundation,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  inclosed  land 
is  laid  dowu  in  wheat,  oats  barley,  tur- 
nips, clover,  &c  aud  thus,  in  a  few  years, 
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we  may  hope  to  see  that  lately  dreary 
tract  clothed  in  the  green  livery  of  the 
woods,  and  luxuriant  fields  of  com  grow- 
ing where  once  appeared  the  bog  aud 
mire.    The  roads  are  greatly  improved. 

Forest  qf  Deant  Gloucestershire. 
A  very  interesting  sveue  took  place  oil 
the  17th  July,  in  the  consecration  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Clou- 
cestershire  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Proiter,  who,  after  labouring 
amongst  the  poor  miners  and  colliers  for  \i 
jears,  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  un- 
wearied assiduity  blessed  in  an  established 
Church  —  the  Jirst  ptuct  of  zioithip  evrr 
knomu  in  that  large  tract  of  extra-parorhial 
land.  The  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  for  the  attainment  of  this  national 
object,  though  many,  were  borne  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness. 

Chepstow  Bridge  was  opeoed  on  the 
24th  ulU  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators*  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  1815;  and 
the  work  has  been  completed  in  a  period 
of  less  than  fifteen  mouths  aud  a  half. 
White  Clarets 
Lately  Sir  Wm.  Rowley,  Bart.  M.  P.  and 
many  other  agricultural  gentlemen  from 
Suffolk  aud  Essex,  visited  Little  Horksley 
Hall, near  Con-heater,  to  view  Mr.  Gosling's 
new  and  beautiful  species  of  White  Clover 
(now  standing  for  seed)  which,  after  a 
perseverance  of  15  years'  cultivation,  he 
has  at  length  brought  to  perfection.  The 
crop  is  very  abnudaiit,  aud  justlv  claims 
genera!  approbation.  Mr.  Gosling  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

A  lioness,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Gillattt 
aud  Atkins's  collection  of  wild  beasts,  lately* 
at  Kettering,  whelped  three  males  aud  one 
female. 

Scotland* 
Earthquake, 
About  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night, 
Aug.  13,  a  violent  shock  was  fc\i  in  Scot- 
land, extending  from  Inverness,  through 
Forres  to  Aberdeen,  and  thence  to  Perth* 
slightly  at  Glasgow,  aud  more  slightly  at 
Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  accounts  vary 
as  to  the  duration:  one  from  Aberdeen 
says,  it.  lasted  six  seconds ;  from  Forres, 
20  seconds ;  at  Inverness,  the  concussion 
lasted  a  miuule,  aud  there  it  was  moat 
vio'eirt. 

The  walls  of  houses  could  be  observed  to 
shake,  and  alarmed  the  people  ver\  much. 
The  streets  were  crowded  to  excess;  e\try 
person  hurrying  to  the  fields.  On  going 
out,  a  glow  of  heat  was  very  sensibly  feifc 
8  O 
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resembling  that  on  approaching  a  baker's 
oven.  The  appearance  of  tbe  atmosphere 
was  calm  and  serene,  and  nothing  could  be 
noticed  that  indicated  a  convulsion  of  this 
nature.  No  serious  accident  happened 
here;  several  chimnies  have  been  thrown 
down,  but  fortunately  no  lives  were  tost. 

Perth,  Aug.  15 — The  effects  of  the 
shocks  were  in  some  places  so  violent,  as 
to  shake  the  windows,  and  cause  a  rattling 
noise  among  the  slates.  Persons  in  bed  felt 
a  sensible  agitation,  or  rather  concussion  iu 
tin  upward  direction ;  and  if  the  bed  hap- 
pened to  be  in  contact  with  the  wall,  a 
lateral  shock  was  also  felt  In  some 
houses,  the  chairs  and  tables  were  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  even  the 
bells  began  to  ring. — Birds  in  cages  were 
thrown  down  from  the  sticks  on  which 
they  were  perched,  and  exhibited  evident 
signs  of  fear.  A  hollow  rumbling  noise 
was  heard  by  different  individuals,  which 
seemed  to  die  away  in  the  west  The  air 
at  tbe  time  was  ctear  and  serene.  Similar 
effects  were  perceived,  about  the  same 
time,  at  Donkeld,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
and  Strathcarn. 

Dornoch,  Aug.  14.—"  The  arches  of  the 
moiiud  fell  yesterday  about  three  o'clock 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  whieh 
never  happened  in  this  country  before. 
The  mound  above  alluded  to  was  lately 
thrown  across  the  Little  Ferry,  the  boun- 
dary betwixt  the  parishes  of  Dornoch  and 
Golspie,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frith. 
This  monnd  consisted  of  three  arches  at 
the  north  end,  and  was  rather  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length.1' 

Cowhouse :  exemplary. 
In  Glasgow,  one  of  the  curiosities  shown 
to  strangers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  curio- 
sities in  Britain,  is  a  cow -house,  set  up  on 
his  own  plan  by  a  Mr.  Buchannan,  an  old 
hut  a  very  skilful  and  successful  master 
weaver.  In  this  cow-house  are  kept  con- 
stantly about  3oo  cows  in  the  neatest,  most 
cleanly,  and  healthy  order.  The  house  (one 
room)  is  a  square  building,  the  roof  sup- 
ported iu  the  centre  by  iron  pillars.  The 
floor  is  boarded,  washed  clean  and  sanded. 
SiuaJI  long  stages,  about  a1  foot  above  the 
floor,  are  erected,  each  containing  perhaps 
about  twenty  cows.  These  stages  are  just 
as  wide  as  tbe  row  is  long,  and  behind  the 
cow  is  a  trough  to  carry  away  what  tails 
from  it.  They  are  kept  two  and  two  to- 
gether, are  fed  regularly  with  grass  of  some 
kind,  and  watered;  women  attend  hpon 
them  and  groom  them  as  men  do  horses, 
but  during  the  nine  months  they  are  in 
milk  they  chauge  their  situation.  They 
livs  upon  six  square  fctt  each*  yet  their 


skins  arc  slways  steelc  and  iflky — they  are 
fat  aud  beautiful.  The  moment  they  be« 
come  dry  they  are  sold  to  the  botcher,  for 
whom  they  are  highly  fit  The  owner  has 
a  man  or  two  travelling  about  tbe  country 
purchasing  new  ones,  coming  into  milk ; 
the  owner,  too,  keeps  a  farm,  which  tile 
cows'  manure  enables  him  to  dress  wetl. 
In  this  way  the  business  goes  on  like  clock- 
work, it  beinjr  but  secondary  to  his  weav- 
ing trade,  ann  has  gone  on  for  eight  rears 
— no  bustle,  no  confusion  ;  and  he  setts  his 
grass  milk  for  half  the  price  the  Londoners- 
sell  their  nauseous  mixture,  though  land 
is  dearer  around  Glasgow  than  around 
London. 

IfcKLAND. 

Religions  Institution* 
"  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  has  up- 
wards of  sixty  brunches  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  circulates  bibles  and  testa- 
ments only.  The  Primate  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh)  is  Patron  of  the  So- 
ciety; he  has  been  a  most  steady  friend 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  it  The  Sun- 
day School  Society  for  Ireland  affords  as- 
sistance to  350  schools,  containing  S&VH)$ 
children ;  and  is  patronised  by  the  Lady 
Lieutenant  (tbe  Duchess  of  Dorset),  and 
by  the  most  respectable  characters  in  Ire- 
land. The  Hibernian  Society  has  esta- 
blished a  great  number  of  schools,  chiefly 
in  the  counties  where  Roman  Catholics 
abound,  and  affords  daily  instruction  to 
near  10,000  children.— The  association  for 
discountenancing  vice,  and  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  distributes  bibles,  testaments, 
religious  tracts,  and  prayer-books;  affords 
aid  to  parochial  schools,  and  grants  pre- 
miums to  children, for  good  answering  in  the 
truths  of  religion  and  scripture  history. 
This  association  is  supported  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Clergy,  and  has  had  a  very  ex- 
teusive  and  beneficial  operation  in  Ireland." 


PARLIAMENTARY    HISTORY. 

Chap.  V.      Military  Interference ;   Army   B$fc 
mates ;  Buonaparte's  Detention,  %c. 

House  of  Lords. 
Aprils.  Conversation  on  the  subject 
of  impediments  Id  the  public  passing  in 
the  streets,  occasioned  by  the  military 
placed  to  secure  the  streets  along  which 
company  was  proceeding  to  Court  The 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Milton  had  been 
stop|>ed  in  Pall  mall  by  one  of  the  Life 
Guards,  who  refused  to  give  his  name,  or 
that  of  his  officers :  no  civil  officer  was  at 
hand.  Afrer  much  discussion,  in  both 
Houses,  the  affair  ended  by  a  promise  of 
the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, whenever  the  military  were  employe* 
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on  occasion*  of  parade*  a  magistrate  should 

be  in  attendance,  close  at  hand. 

Reduced  Army  Estimate*. 
The  Marquis  of  Lausdowne  moved  an 
address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for 
copies  of  amended  Army  Estimates  (alrea- 
dy produced  iu  another  assembly).  He 
id  verted  to  the  numerous  petitions,  praying 
for  relief  from  the  burden  of  a  too  exten- 
live  army.  He  stated  the  diminishing  na- 
tional revenue.  He  understood  some  re- 
ductions were  effected  :  in  the  staff,  about 
30,0001.  The  recruiting  service  might  now 
be  dispensed  with,  as  might  many  other 
Items. 

Earl  Bathurst  did  not  oppose  the  motion, 
is  Ministers  hoped  to  make  still  more  con- 
riderable  retrenchments  iu  the  course  of 
the  year. 

Marquis  Wellesley  enlarged  on  the  ge- 
neral topic,  he  congratulated  the  people 
that  they  had  so  long  borne  the  burdens  of 
the  war ;  but  were  they  to. bear  it  for  ever  ? 
The  great  source  of  their  sufferings  was 
a  vish  expenditure  iu  public  establishments. 
One  great  source  of  this  was  the  army. 
The  whole  wanted  revising;  the  staff,  the 
composition,  and  structure  or  the  army,  and 
he  amount  of  force  to  be  maintained  in 
ime  of  peace.  It  was  said,  that  the  army, 
n  1792,  was  reduced  too  low ;  so  that,  at 
be  sudden  breaking  out  of  war,  we  had 
to  troops  to  meet  the  exigency;  but,  he 
low  saw  nothing  within  the  range  of  pos- 
tibility,  like  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
ution  in  1793.  Supposing  such  an  event, 
rould  it  in  a  moment  destroy  our  army  in 
"rauce  ?  Gibraltar,  Malta  ?  Could  it  drive 
is  from  our  West  India  colonies,  from  the 
Jape,  Mauritius,  Ceylon  ?  Dangers  so 
ncredible,  should  not  be  provided  against 
>y  the  continuance  of  burthens  absolutely 
nsupportable.  Mr.  Pitt  had  first  systema- 
ically  captured  the  French  colonies;  but 
vhen  he  wished  to  appear  on  the  Conti- 
lent,  he  found  a  very  defective  system  of 
ecruiting,  a  total  want  of  staff  officers  com- 
>etent  to  their  duty,  no  commissariat  These 
lungs  were  remedied  now.  Our  soldiers 
ire  a  different  class  of  men,  our  officers, 
mr  staff  are  efficient,  and  capable  of  lead- 
ng  British  regiments  any  where  over  the 
ace  of  the  globe.  He  referred  to  former 
»eace  establishments,  when  15  or  20,000 
ueti  were  enough  for  all  purposes.  Now, 
ive  have  more  than  that  fcrce  in  Ireland. 
There  the  army  superintends  the  education 
>f  one  generation,  and  the  executions  of 
mother.  He  thought  the  force  allotted  to 
he  colonies  might  be  diminished.  He  fear- 
ed that  the  generous  spirit  of  the  British 
lation  might  be  crushed  by  military  despo- 
ism.    These  enormous  estimates  would 


crush  industry, already  too  much  depressed 
and  overburthened. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  professed  an  ill* 
clination  to  render  the  estimates  as  p slat- 
able  as  possible  to  the  public.  But*  he 
would  not  be  guilty  of  that  fallacy,  which 
should  lead  to  greater  expectations  tbaa 
could  be  realized  Inituntly.  With  such  an 
instance  as  the  late  revolution  before  our 
eyes,  he  did  think  it  became  as  to  be  cau* 
tious  against  lowering  our  force  too  much. 
The  increase  of  force  above  former  peace 
establishments  was  owing  to  the  new  colo- 
nies, which  are  twenty  in  number;  they 
must  be  defended.  A  force  at  home  is  ne- 
cessary to  supply  that  force  abroad ;  for  it 
could  not  be  endured  that  regiments  scut 
to  those  places  should  be  so  many  trans- 
ports for  life:  they  should  be  exchanged  ; 
this  implied  forces  going  and  coming.  He 
was  as  much  disposed  to  economy  as  any 
man;  but  he  would  not  compromise  the 
security  of  the  country. 

Lord  Gren ville  thought  the  military  Es- 
timates stood  precisely  in  opposition  to  the 
Constitution.  He  therefore  said,  "  Reduce 
the  army,  and  save  the  Constitution."  He 
had  again  examined  the  items  most  care- 
fully, and  thought  much  might  be  saved. 
He  thought  the  colonies  perfectly  safe,  for* 
who  could  attack  them }  He  thought  a 
*erjeant  of  marioe*  who  should  hoist  the 
King's  flag  on  the  King's  birth  day,  was 
garrison  enough  for  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
isles.  Canada  would  defend  itself  by  its 
own  spirit  He  thought  the  weight  im- 
posed by  military  establishments,  was  hea- 
vier than  all  the  distresses  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

April  8.  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  detaining  Buonaparte  in  custody. 

Lord  Holland  made  several  objections. 
Why  had  Great  Britain  bound  herself  to 
keep  him  ?  Why  were  we  bouud  to  other 
powers?  Suppose  we  should  differ  in  opi- 
nion about  him,  from  those  powers,  who 
was  to  be  umpire  ?  Was  he  legally  de- 
tained ?  Was  he  prisoner  of  War?  He 
wished  for  the  opinio  a  of  the  Judges. 
Can  he  be  an  alien  enemy,  who  is  not  a 
subject  of  any  State  with  which  we  are  at 
.  war  ?  Unless  they  knew  the  state  of  the 
law,  they  were  acting  in  the  dark. 

Earl  Bathurst  thought  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  Buonaparte  was  conquered  by  a 
common  effort:  he  therefore  submitted  to 
the. power  of  that  common  effort;  not  to 
one  state  distinct  from  the  others,  though 
such  might  be  the  fact  He  thought  it  an 
advantage  to  this  country  to  be  allowed  to 

I  keep  this  prisoner.    Should  we  have  been 
equally  well  satisfied,  had  he  been  in  the 
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any  other  power  >   This  bill 
in  tbe  situation  of  a  prisoner 


custody  of 
placed  him 
of  war. 

Bout*  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Robert  Ward  proposed  tbe  ord? 
nance  estimates.  He  was  confident  he 
should  carry  the  conviction  of  the  house 
with  hint ;  when  be  stated  the  amount  of 
.  tbe  reductions,  that  every  practicable  re* 
trenchment  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
Tbe  whole  charge  for  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, upon  an  average  of  the  last  Gve 
years,  bad  been  £4300,000,  which  it  was 
Bfoposed  this  year  to  reduce  to  £1,6*00,000 
The  ordinary  amounted  to  £700,000,  and 
the  extraordinary  to  £703,000,  which,  to- 
gether with  tbe  unprovided  charges  and 
the  superannuated  fund,  made  up,  not  a 
peace  establishment,  but  an  arrangement 
required  during  tbe  first  year  of  peace. 
If  these  estimates  were  compared  with 
those  of  any  former  period  of  peace, 
the  extent  of  the  reductions  must  be  ap- 
parent In  17SS,  tbe  establishment  for  the 
irat  year  of  peace  amounted  to  £1,440,000, 
including  an  unprovided  charge  of  £800,000 
nnd  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  1,100,0001. 
Tht**brauch  of  tbe  public  service  was  now 
unencumbered  with  any  debt,  and  was 
subject  to  an  arrear  of  unprovided  charge 
not  exceeding  84,0001.  AH  the  war  sala- 
ries had  been  done  away,  from  the  secreta- 
ries through  the  whole  number  of  "the 
cltTk*.  The  officers,  also,  who  received 
war  salaries,  were*  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  still  remained  abroad,  reduced 
in  that  respect.  This  principle  bad  been 
aeted  on  in  all  tbe  different  departments  of 
the  service — the  laboratory,  artillery,  and 
storekeepers'  offices.  10q,000).  was  saved 
by  the  dismissal  of  artificers  and  labourers, 
whose  employment  naturally  ceased  with 
the  war ;  for  Hits  saving  therefore,  he  did 
not  mean  to  assume  any  merit.  The  high 
improvement  to  which  the  artillery  of  this 
country  had  been  carried  bad  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  consequences  du- 
ring the  late  periods  of  the  war.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  in  this  particular 
we  were  unequal,  not  only  to  our  enemy, 
but  to  many  of  our  allies.  It  had  been  at 
length  observed,  that  the  enemy  was  in- 
debted for  his  success  on  many  occasions 
to  the  superior  and  preponderating  weight 
of  His  artillery.  The  consequence  was, 
that  it  produced  a  material  alteration 
in  the  general  military  system  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  pro- 
portion of  that  force  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  infantry.  In  Spain,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  number 
of  fortresses,  this  proportion  bad  been  es- 
timated at  one-tenth.    By  tbe  present  esti- 


mates this  proportion  was  reduced  to  one* 
cleveoth.  It  was  proposed  to  retain  tbi 
officers,  upon  the  priuciple  that  their  ta- 
lents and  science  must  always  be  advan- 
tageous acquisitions  to  the  country.  He 
next  came  to  the  article  of  stores;  and 
h«»re  he  begged  leave  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bouse  to  the  immense  exertioos 
which  had  been  made  in  this  department, 
by  which  we  had  been  enabled  to  support 
the  unparalleled  efforts  of  the  allied 
powers ;  and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that 
every  store  house  throughout  the  empire 
was  at  this  time  overflowing.  The  next 
article  was  that  of  the  works— a  great  and 
momentous  subject,  which  was  always 
viewed  with  great  jealousy ;  but  he  hoped 
it  would  be  now  considered  with  an  en- 
lightened jealousy.  From  tbe  surplus  of 
last  year,  850,0001.  were  expended  solely 
for  works  within  the  empire  j  44,0001.  were 
struck  off  from  that  sum.  In  the  artillery 
corps  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the 
brigades  from  six  pieces  to  four  j  and  also 
a  considerable  reduction  in  horses,  as  the 
same  pieces  might  be  exercised  by  men.— 
A  saving  of  312  horses  would  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum.  The  barrack  establish- 
ment had  been  reduced  about  1  S,000l.  a 
year.  Considerable  attention  had  been 
likewise  paid  to  the  staff.  The  inspector- 
general  was  Lieutenant-general  Maim;  and, 
in  speaking  of  that  officer,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  all  who  knew  him  would  ad- 
mit that  the  service  could  not  have  been 
better  conducted  than  under  his  direction. 
The  whole  of  his  allowances  were  15001.  a 
year,  instead  of  SOOOl.,  which  he  enjoyed 
during  the  war.  The  adjutant  general  of 
artillery  was  General  Macleod :  and  it  was 
but  justice  to  state,  that  he  had  showo 
himself  most  moderate,  and  had  actually 
taken  less  than  they  had  been  willing  to 
give.  He  desired  merely  to  have  the  allow- 
ance of  40s.  a  day,  with  some  compensa- 
tion, for  clothing,  &c.,  which  reduced  hit 
salary  to  10501.  a  year,  instead  of  15001., 
which  they  had  been  prepared  to  offer 
him.  The  supply  of  small  arms,  asked 
100,0001.  but  next  year  it  would  amount  to 
only  one* half.  In  the  last  and  most  afflict- 
ing war,  it  had  been  necessary  to  be  pre- 
pared in  point  of  arms,  and  government 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  several 
contractors.  They  told  them,  they  could 
not  be  made  too  fast,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  enabled  to  supply  our  allies.— 
They  were  directed,  therefore,  to  make  as 
many  as  they  could,  until  they  received 
proper  notice-  A  considerable  quantity 
had  been  supplied,  but  next  year  the  whole 
would  cease.  For  tbe  corps  cf  foreign  ar- 
tillery and  tbe  artillery  of  tbe  King's  Got- 
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w«B  Legion  attached  to  tbe  ordnance,  the 
reduction  wot  86,0001.  daring  stated 
these  items*  he  should  repeat  that  the 
greatest  attention  had  been  paid  to  every 
branch  of  this  service,  and  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  give  every  information  which 
■sight  be  desired  on  any  particular  head. 

Mr.  Calcraft  thought  the  boastings  of 
reduction  were  premature :  tbe  gentleman 
should  have  looked  back  to  1793,  then  the 
civil  administration  of  the  ordnance  was 
17,0001.  now  it  is  45,0001.  The  marching 
battalions  the*,  amounted  to  3,700  meu  ; 
now  they  are  four  times  that  number. 
Why  maintain  so  great  a  number  of  drivers 
as  1,300  men?  Why  1,900  sappers  and 
miners }  With  respect  to  works,  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  was,  to  pull  them  down, 
and  sell  the  materials. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  said,  that  formerly 
there  were  no  depots  of  arms  in  the  king- 
dom ;  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
Government  wished  to  give  arms  to  the 
volunteers,  nobody  knew  where  to  find 
them.  Hence  a  few  buildings  would  be 
kept;  and  then  the  arms  would  always  he 
ready :  nor  would  they  be  carried  baek- 
,  wards  and  forwards  to  the  Tower,  which 
would  save  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

Mr.  Ward  explained :  resolutions  carried 
without  a  divisiou. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 

Panorama  Office,  August  28,  18l6. 
Since  our  last  the  necessities  of  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  more  de- 
cidedly avowed,  and  more  fully  stated, 
than  they  had  been  previously.  It  was  in- 
deed, previously  acknowledged,  that  sun- 
dry employments  dependent  on  war,  had 
been  reduced  to  stagnation,  in  cousequence 
of  the  sudden  return  of  peace  This  was, 
in  fact,  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected ;  it  is  certain,  also,  that  most  of 
those  branches  of  business  had  been  urged 
to4he  full  extent,  and  much  beyond  the 
fair  extent*  ofHhe  capital  and  credit  of 
their  proprietors.  A  cessatiou  of  orders, 
was,  consequently,  fatal  to  many,  and 
trying  to  all.  The  adventurous  have 
fallen  under  tbe  distress;  the  unreatonaHy 
prudent  are  now  reasonably  safe ;  and  they 
may  now  assume  most  confidence*  who 
formerly,  were  least  confident. 

Iu  the  mean  while  the  state  machine 
suffers*,  and  probably  more  than  indivi- 
duals, except  those  of  the  very  lowest 
class,  who  have  literally  nothing  before- 
hand. Those  will  be  relieved,  pro  tempore, 
by  benevoleuce,  local,  and  national ;  but, 
the  measures  necessary  to  relieve  the  state, 


will  demand  the  exercise  of  those  contrary 
virtues,  great  lenity  and  prudence,  com- 
bined with  great  vigour  and  fortitude.  If 
things  are  too  much  pressed*  if  they  are- 
hurried,  the  consequeuee  will  be  unfortu- 
nate; if  they  are  suffered  to  become  too 
loose,  too  languid,  too  dilatory,  the  pub-he 
may  enjoy  a  momenta  interval,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  a  future  hours  repose. 
Overweening  has  been  tbe  great  cause  of 
private  distress;  it  has  been,  or  we  are 
mistaken,  no  less  injurious  to  the  public ; 
the  due  medium  is  the  difficulty;  not  to 
be  depressed,  uot  to  be  elevated ;  not  to 
be  wanting  in  exertion,  not  to  be  over- 
busy  ;  uot  to  be  penurious,  not  to  be  ex* 
travagant— in  medio  tutmim*$\ 

Now,  it  should  be  well  considered,  that 
unpleasant  as  our  national  circumstances 
are,  those  of  all  the  natioua  around  us,  am 
much  worse.  There  is  no  country  to 
which  Britain,  were  she  in  necessity,  could 
stretch  out  her  arms  for  assistance.  There 
is  not  one  which  has  not  at  this  moment  a 
full  employ  for  all  her  powers,  incessantly 
demanded  by  the  clamours  of  her  own 
population.  The  matter  does  not  admit  of 
doubt:  even  the  thoughtless  Frenchman 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  complains:  every 
thing  is  dear ;  in  proportion  to  occupation 
corn  is  fully  as  dear  in  France  as  in 
England :  house  rent  is  enormously  dear  j 
employment  is  uot  brisk ;  public  con* 
fidence  is  feeble,*  very  feeble;  and  the 
prevailing  turn  of  thought  is  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease.  Amidst 
this  stifling  of  actual  feelings  and  antici- 
pation of  futurity,  there  are  two  things 
which  afford  us  pleasure :  the  first  is,  that 
the  Actions  of  the  Bank  of  Frace  keep  up- 
their  value:  the  second  is*  that  every 
Frenchman  awaits  with  open  ears,  eyes 
and  mouth  the  approaeJung  Revolution  and 
downfall  of  Britain.  We  rejoice  in  the 
first  of  these,  because  it  shews,  that  trade 
is  reviving  though  slowly,  in  France,  and 
this  leads  to  the  hope,  that  it  will  penetrate 
throughout  that  Kingdom,  and  interest  the 
population  more-  and  more  extensively  to 
preserve  that  peace  for  their  own  sake* 
which  they  ought  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  policy,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  their  country.  As  to  the  second  parti* 
cular,  we  have  so  frequently  laughed  at 
it,  formerly,  that  we  can  do  no  less  now ; 
it  shews,  however,  tbe  goodwill  of  that 
people;  and  combined  with  a  rudeness  of 
manner  toward  the  English,  which  few 
expected,  but  which  all  remark,  it  mani- 
fests a  Iiatred,  arising  from  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority, sufficient,  yet  insufficient;  if  in- 
dulged, it  might  do  others  harm,  but  could 
do  France  no  good  ;  if  indulged,  it  would 
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hot  rivet  more  strongly  the  chains  of  which 
that  fickle  and  insidious  nation  complains. 
And  yet,  there  is  scarcely  a  Frenchman, 
of  whatever  description,  military  or  civil, 
who  does  not  either  allow,  or  suspect,  thst 
Buonaparte  was  mnd  !  Madness  is  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  differs  in  degree  in  the 
same  person,  at  different  times.  Few  dis- 
courses are  wiser  than  those  of  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  but  his  actions  speak  his  disease.  Na- 
poleon did  some  things  well;  but,  as  a 
ruler  of  a  mighty  empire,  he  was  no  better 
than  Don  Quixote  in  a  chair  of  state,  if 
we  speak  of  morals,  even  the  most  har- 
dened of  our  -English  infidels  have  been 
shocked  to  witness  the  profligacy  of  France; 
and  the  words  of  a  friend  recently  arrived 
from  thence,  seem  to  us,  very  expressive : 
u  Undoubtedly,  there  must  be  good  peo* 

gte,  and  possibly  good  Christians,  in  Fsris; 
at,  neither  was  I  so  fortunate  a*  to  meet 
wilh  one;  nor  with  any  body  who  could 
tell  me  of  one."  The  public  dread  the 
priesthood ;  they  have  been  so  longfwithout 
the  grosser  doctrines  and  practices  of  po- 
pery, that  they  now  think  it  as  well  to  go 
on  without  them. 

It  1s  clear,  then,  that  France  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  worse  situation  than  Britain ; 
owing  to  the  same  causes,  for  the  mot-t  part, 
in  a  greater  degree:  the  consequences 
Ittay  last  as  long,  and  this  limits  the  power, 
to  say  nothing  on  the  will,  to  assist. 

Belgium  and  Holland  not  merely  grudge 
what  of  the  British  commerce  they  know 
of,  but  they  envy  British  *u|»eriority,  real, 
or  even  fancied,  in  every  instance.  The 
French  say,  they  are  obliged  to  put  British 
marks  on  their  goods,  to  obtain  a  sale;  the 
Belgians  say,  not  even  their  old  establish- 
ments can  support  competition  with  the 
British  and  Freuch,  both  acting  against 
them.  The  Germans  do  their  best,  but 
complain  of  that  best  as  insufficient;  and 
the  Swiss,  finding  no  employment—for  en 
try  into-  France  is  prohibited  to  their 
goods,  are  preparing  to  emigrate  in  large 
bodies  to  America. 

Arrived  in  America,  what  have  emi- 
grants found?  British  emigrants  we  know, 
nave  found  greater  distresses  there  than  at 
home.  No  work ;  for  sufficient  hands  were 
engaged  before  their  arrival  •>  and  why 
Should  any  master  turn  off  old  servants  to 
tsrfce  on  strangers?  What  additional  re- 
Commendations  could  these  foreigners  have, 
that  they  should  be  favoured  by  those  who 
knew  them  not?  Houseless,  friendless, 
penuyless>  they  cast  their  dejected  eyes 
•cross  the  vast  Atlantic  m  vain  !  They  see 
broad  cloth  worn,  but  it  comes  from  Eng- 
land; some  of  them  perhaps  could  weave  it; 
r-bttt,  where  are  the  looms,  the  prepara- 


tives, and  the  eensecotrves?  Where  tb# 
stores  of  wool,  the  costly  erections  of  ma* 
ehinery,  the  capitalists,  to  employ  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  capitalists  to  give  credit,  to 
the  buyer,  to  the  retailer,  to  the*  retailer'* 
customer,  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer  ? 
They  see  cottons  worn ;  but,  who  buy* 
other  than  English  cottons?  The  Ame- 
ricans might  work  up  their  own  cottons  at 
home;  says  the  sighing  emigrant,  who  for- 
merly wove  cottons  for  America;  but 
where  are  the  dealers,  where  the  distri- 
butors, where  Hhe  spinning  machines,  the 
reeling,  the  winding,  with  a  thousand 
others,  small  in  themselves,  but  without 
whose  union  the  course  of  business  stops  ? 
Supposing  these  to  he  found,  after  long 
search  in  America,  what  should  iuduce  the 
principals  to  employ  new  hands?  the? 
cannot,  at  present,  employ  their  old  stand:* 
ards.  In  fact,  the  prodigious  and  b\  far 
too  hazardous  speculations  of  the  British 
merchants  poured  in  such  overwhelming 
stocks  throughout  America,  that  the  price 
of  the  article  sunk  to  nothing;  and  while 
loss  attended  the  British'  adventurer,  ruin 
attended  the  American  manufacturer. 

If  these  facts  ,be  true— and  we  believe 
they  are  unquestionable — let  us  again  re- 
vert to  Britain,  and  to  Britain  at  home. 
The  capital  of  Britain  is  undoubtedly  very 
great ;  but  no  wise  statesman  ever  thought 
it  infinite.  All  the  world  knew  that  a  part 
of  it  was  immoveable  property,  as  laud,  &c 
rendered  moveable  by  means  of  confidence. 
The  owner  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
could  not  be  termed  indigent;  but,  if  be 
had  exhausted  his  cash  in.  paying  for  that 
land,  he  would  be  distressed  for  want  of  a 
circulating  medium,  not  for  want  of  proper- 
ty, to  meet  an  unforeseen  increase  of  ex- 
pence*,  though  in  reality,  but  trifling.  He 
offered  his  land  as  security  for  a  loau  v  but* 
the  person  be  offered  it  to,  knew  as  well  at 
he  did  the  unconvertible  uature  of  the  pro* 
perty :  and  if  A.  could  do  nothing  with  it, 
by  way  of  rendering  it  merchantable,  nei- 
ther could  B.  nor  C.  nor  D.  6cc. 

We  are  well  persuaded  that  a  area*  num- 
ber of  the  country  banks  which  have 
stopped  payment,  have  not  taken  that  step 
because  they  had  not  substantial  property, 
but  because  they  could  not  render  their 
substance  available  in  proper  ftm  to  meet 
etigencu*. 

The  prudent  narrowed  their  accommo- 
dations to  their  customers;  and  man  J 
which  had  out  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  notes,  have  now1 
ouly  fifteen  thousand,  or  at  most,  twenty 
thousand  out.  The  whole  diminution 
throughout  die  country,  is  supposed  to  be. 
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about  sixteen  millions  of  circulating 
bankers*  paper.  The  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  probably  diminished  about 
&*e  millions  ;say  it  is  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  millions,  instead  of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty:  so  that,  the  whole  productive  pro- 
perty is  now  less  by  about  twenty  millions )  1 
a  turn  sufficiently  large  to  be  missed. 

Did  we  not  repeatedly  urge  our  manu- 
facturers to  Took  carefully  about  them,  some 
years  ago?  Could  they  not  foresee  the 
time,  when  their  power  of  producing  would 
be  more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  dispos- 
ing of  what  was  produced  ?  Wc  have  not 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
fact ;  but,  we  speak  from  something  more 
than  conjecture,  when  we  say,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  greatly 
exceeds  what  it  was  a  few  years  past.  What 
was  the  number  Of  silk  weavers  in  Spital- 
fie Ida,  for  instance,  twenty  years  ago,  when 
they  pleaded  poverty,  and  sent  their  agents 
to  all  parts  of  the  town,  stating  their  dis- 
tresses?— Have  they  since  this  increased  or 
diminished?  Increased,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken :— but,  on  whatprtuciple  of  prudeuce, 
unless  they  depended  on  a  pestilence  for 
sweeping  off  their  supemumeries? 

Admit  that  the  quantity  of  employment 
was.  a  abort  time  ago,  exactly  commensu- 
rate to  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in 
pursuing  it;  what  effect  could  be  antici- 
pated from  the  suddeu  discharge  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  brave  defenders  among 
their  countrymen?  If  they  /obtained  work, 
they  threw  a  hundred  thousand,  formerly 
occupied,  out  of  their  occupation:  if  they 
did  not  obtain  work,  they  became,  them- 
reives,  the  clamourous  parties  :  for  hunger 
thinks  little  of  licence.  And  much  as  we 
dislike  standing  armies,  we  conclude  that 
some  good  attends  that  evil:  for,  if  an  ad- 
ditional hundred  thousand  men  were  at  this 
moment  distributed  among  a  population 
wanting  work  rather  than  hands— the  rea- 
der will  draw  his  own  conclusions  on  what 
would  be  the  consequences. 

But,  that  conclusion  must  be  carried 
throughout  Europe.  Europe  saw  upwards 
of  a  lutMion  of  men  in  arms  against  France, 
with  prodigious  bodies  of  reserve  to  sup- 
ply expected  casualties  ;  suppose  an  equal 
number:  add  to  these  the  immense  mass 
of  people  employed  to  furnish  necessaries 
to  this  fighting  host:  commissioners  and 
workmen  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  de- 
partment:— what  a  prodigious  addition  to 
the  laborious  hands  of  Europe  does  the  re- 
storation of  these  make  I  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at,  that  till  these  have  betaken  them- 
selves itKidiltj  to  useful  employments,  the 
Coutiiient  should  be  clamourous,  jealous. 


grudging,  even  malignant?  They  care  lit- 
tle whose  manufactures  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  rival — they  want  bread.  But,  let 
them  betake  themselves  to  labours  which 
do  not  compete  with  those  of  others;  and 
they  will  soon  find,  that  exchange  of  con*- 
modifies  is  the  spur  of  industry,  aud  the 
right  road  to  wealth. 

In  the  mean  while*  the  continent  is  en- 
deavouring to  pay  for  what  it  has  formerly 
bought:  the  course  of  exchange  rises,  and 
this  proves  sufficiently  that  a  muvh  greater 
quantity  of  good*  goes  from  us  to  the  Con* 
ttnent,  than  comes  from  the  Continent  to 
us.  Whatever  public  report  affirms  about 
smuggling;  ve  smuggle  more  into  France, 
than  wc  smuggle  out.  The  French  have 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  triple  line  of 
Dovavnikrs  to  check  smuggling:  this  is 
directed  chiefly  against  English  articles; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  our  turn  to  exclaim— 
What  a  deal  of  trouble  toe  give  Me  Great  Na- 
tion! 

These  matters  are  now  political  topics : 
the  whole  world  is  violently  pushing  for- 
ward au  artificial  system  of  self-supply :  . 
the  attempt  will  not  be  universally  success- 
ful. 

Even  Spain,  who  would  nave  thought  it  ? 
aspires  to  rauk  among  manufacturing  na- 
tions. Spain  has  a  good  right  to  manufac- 
ture her  silks:  she  produces  the  raw  mate* 
iial,  but  this  will  not  satisfy  her;  she  too* 
must  export  cotton  goods,  in  spite  of  a  rival 
too  powerful  for  her  to  meet;  and  broad 
cloths,  which,  except  by  way  of  fiction, she 
never  produced  enough  of  for  far  own, 
consumption. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  make  the  most  o£ 
If  the  natural  productions  of  the  Pope's 
territories  were  cotton  aud  wool,  not  a> 
word  should  we  say  against  his  supporting 
fifty  thousaud  looms:  but,  while  his  natu* 
ral  productions,  are  monks,  nuns,  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cardinals,  and 
Cast  rati,  let  him  manufacture  these,  and 
leave  cottons  aud  woollens  to  be  exported 
by  a  very  different  race  of  men. 

Thus  we  ace  a  third  time  brought  round 
to  our  native  country.  Our  readers  will 
see  that  the  Continental  porta  on  the  ocean 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  number  of 
shipping  by  which  they  are  frequented ; 
aud  some  report  the  reception  of  ships 
from  China.  This  concerns  the  Americana 
more  than  it  concepts  us.  It  suppresses 
the  American  carrying  trade  j  and,  toge* 
titer  with  the  loss  of  the  American  carry- 
ing trade  to  the  West  India  inlands,  will  be 
felt  by  that  enterprising  people.  They 
will  endeavour  to  give  employ  to  the  hands 
thrown  out  of  berths,  in  a  public  navy : 
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ifae  consequences  tiyna  will  shew.  We  kuew 
that  there  are  American  orders  for  military 
decorations  ui  town;  which  would  not 
be  if  all  were'riglit;  and  we  know  that 
an  American  agent  has  denied  the  admis- 
sion of  the  French  emigrant  officers  into  the 
American  army:  is  this  political,  or  true? 
Endeavours  have  been  used  to  persuade 
the  public  that  these  officers  have  joined 
the  Spanish  insurgents  in  Mexico:  who 
can  foresee  peace  from  that  ?  While  others 
assure  us*  that  the  old  ground  of  dispute 
about  Florida,  or  Louisiana,  the  red  river, 
or  the  black  river,  rankles  iti  the  hearts  of 
both  countries,  and  thus  the  legacy  of  Na- 
poleon to  America  may  prove  to  be  another 
war,  aud  that  not  with  Creeks,  nor  Chic- 
taws,  Hor  Cherokee?,  though  the  Indians 
are  said  to  be  extremely  discontented.  Of 
what  passes  on  the  borders  towards  Canada 
we  know  but  little:  whether  there  be  any 
concealment,  or  whether  there  be  nothing 
to  conceal,  is  what  we,  hi  common  with 
others,  are  ignorant  of. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  favour  our  co- 
Jouies  all  in  our  power.  Whatever  Canada 
produces  should  be  favourably  dealt  with 
at  home,  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  che- 
rish the  image  of  a  home  in  Europe.  The 
Fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  are  our  own 
fisheries:  they  must  find  here  ample  pro- 
tection. 

The  West  Indies  have  long  been  treated 
on  this  principle:  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  becoming  our  wine  colony  :  the  East 
Indies  arte,  we  hope,  reaping  the  benefit  of 
a  settled  aud  permanent  government.  When 
•Bengal  was  the  seat  of  revolutions  in  go- 
vernment e\ery  fifty  years — or  any  other 
province— how  could  it  flourish  ?  how  could 
the  people  be  happy  ? 

A  prodigious  quantity  of  oriental  pro- 
ductions has  lately  been  sold  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  exported,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  purchasers.  /  This  seems 
as  if  Europe  must  continue  to  receive  im 
porta ot  investments  of  goods,  for  a  long 
while  to  come.  The  capital  aud  assiduity 
of  our  active  principals  ensnre  us  a  fair 
proportion  of  consideration  abroad,  for  a 
time,  also:  but,  let  us  not  presume.  Per- 
haps the  blow  we  ought  most  to  fear,  may 
be  struck  from  some  quarter  at  present 
little  thought  of.  Perhaps  the  Goddess 
Fashion  may,  in  one  of  her  freaks,  com- 
mand out  of  her  sight,  what  she  now  moat 
violently  admires.- 

•  There  are  certain  fixed  principles  which 
no  time  can  change,  nor  events  destroy. 
There  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  po- 
litics, at  in  ordinary  life,  than  honesty  and 
integrity.  It  is  true,  the  most  upright 
Statesman  may  not  be  fortunate :  but  he 


has  this  satisfaction  when  be  retires,  that 
his  character  is  unimpeachable.  We  are 
mistaken  if  a  few  months  will  not  require 
the  exertions  aud  opinions  ofuuimptach- 
able  men  in  the  political  world.  Rumour 
is  gradually  unloosing  her  hundred  tongues 
on  the  subject  of  a  wandering  lady,  said 
to  be  summoned  to  England,  not  to  be  a 
party  to  a  reconciliation,  but  the  coutrary. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  she  will 
be  well  advised,  a  very  able  gentleman, 
says  Rumour,  being  on  the  way,  to  give 
her  advice.  Will  the  deed  be  ratified  by 
the  present  Parliajnent?  Opiuions  are 
divided,  but  the  majority  says  A'o.  Yet 
reasons  are  not  wanting  for  the  affirmative; 
and  weighty  reasons  too.  Perhaps,  no- 
body knows. 


Bankrupts  and  Certificates  in  ike  order  of 
their  dates,  with  the  A  Hot  vies. 

BANKRUPTCIES    ENLARGED,    Mny  \\. 

Nash  H.of  Chesham,  Bucks  draper. 
Nash  T.  of  Chesham,  Bucks  brewer. 

BANKRUPTCIES   SUPERSEDED. 

Field  \V.  of  Croydon,  Surrey,  shopkeeper. 
Wadsworth  C.  of  Bishop  gate-btreet,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bishop  T.  of  Birmingham, bayonet  maker.    Sol. 

Alexander,  Carev-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Belli*;  E.  <  f  Stapely,    Chester,    cheese  factor. 
Sol.    Hilditch,  Sidmouth-street,  Gray's  Ina- 
lane  Road. 
Bas'able  J  of  Taunton,  Somerset,  brush  manu- 
facturer.   Sot   Richardson,  CJemetu's  Inn. 
Burton  T.   of  Market  Harborough,    Leicester, 
woolstapler.      Sol.   Mart  in  dale,  Gray's   Inn- 
squaie. 
Bedel  W  J.  of  Cambridge,  cabinet  maker     Sol. 

Croft    Chancery -lane. 
CarlonT.  and  W  .Wilson,  of  Langbourn  Cham- 
bers,   Fencrvurch-streot,   coal    factors       Sol. 
Masterman,  Old  Broad-street. 
Dickinson  J%  of  Guildhall -passage,  warehouse- 
man.   Sol.  Wilde,  Warwick-square. 
Espley  J.  of  Wellington,  Salop,  pork  butcher 
and  farmer.    Sol.  Bigg,  Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane. 
Elsworth  T.  of  Upper  East  Smithfield,  hatter. 
>ots.   Dennetts  and  Co.  King's  Artns-vard, 
Coleman-street. 
Edbrooke  T.  of  Allcombe,  Dunster,  Somerset, 
tanner.    Sol.    Scott,  Upper  Guildford-strcet, 
Kussel-square. 
Fairless  M.  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Durham, 
merchant.    Sols.  Atkinson  and  Co.  Chancery  - 
•   lane. 
Govey  G.  of   Blackwall,   boat   builder.      SoL 

Martin,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Hardacre  T*  H.  of  Charing  Cross,  dealer.    Sol. 

Edge,  Essex-street,  Strand. 
Jenkinson  T.  of  Burnley,  Lancaster,  innkeeper. 

Sol*.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Jackson  H.of  the  Strand,  vintner.    Sol.  Smith, 

Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square. 
Lamin  G.  of  Brighthelmstone,  perfumer.    Sol. 

Mott,  Gry'slnn. 
Mercer  T.  and  J.  Barlow,  of  Tunbridge,  Kent, 

bankers.    Sol.  Smith,  Fins  bury-square. 
Must  on   C.  of  Epping,  schoolmaster.     Sols. 
Lowlass  and  Co.  Poultry. 
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Mat  bin  J*  and  T.  Bo  wen,  of  Haverfordwest, 

bankers.     Sols.   Sweet  and  Co.    Basinghall- 
street. 
Mil  ner  T.  of  Fole,  Stafford,  miller.    Sols.  Long 

and  Co.  Gray's  Inn. 
Mauman  k   of  Beverley,  York,  grocer.     Sols. 

£<lgeand  Co.  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
Norri>  T.  of    Lvmington,    Southampton,  vic- 
tualler.   Sot.  Fmly,  Essex -court,  Temple. 
Pin  nock  D.  T.  of  S».  "Peter*,  Winchester,  v»ooL 
s'apler.     Sol.  Tilbury,  Falcon-street,  Alders- 
gat  e-st  reel. 
Prvor  S.  of  Cambridge,  tin  plate  worker,    Sols. 
kooke  and  Co.  Armourer's  Hall,  Colcman- 
street. 
Parker  S.  of  Charles-streer,  Covent  Garden,  vic- 
tualler.   Sol.  Beaurain,  Lyon's  Inn. 
Thomas   S.  of  Liverpool,   linen  draper.     Sols. 

Clarke  and  Co   Chancery -lane. 
Tar  let  on    J.  of  Liverpool,    merchant.      Stds. 

Lace  and  Co.  Liverpool. 
VipondG.  of  Ludgate-hill,  linen  draper.    Sols. 
"     Boordilbn  and  Co.  Little  Friday-street. 
Wiggins  W.  of  Sunderland  near  the  Sea,  Dur- 
ham, seedsman.     Sol.   Blakiston,   Symond's 
Inn. 
Wood  J.    of  Blackburn,    Lancashire,  baker. 

Sot.  Wigleswurth,  Gray's  Inn. 
White  Mary  Ann,  of  Great  Coggc^hall,  E<sex, 
clothier.    Sol.  WiUon,  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple. 
Wells  J.  of  Newport,  Monmouth,  boat  builder. 

Sols    Whi'combc  and  Co.  Se-jeam's  lun. 
Walker  H.  and  J.  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  pla- 
ters.   Sols.  Hicks  and  Co.  BartlettVbuildings, 
Holborn. 
Ward  G.  of  Quinton,  Gloucestershire,  dealer. 
Sol.  Nicholls,  Gray's  Inn. 

certificates,  June  1. 
C.  Barnett,  late  of  London-wall,  horse  dealer. 
W.  Sykes,  of  Upper  Russel-street,  Bermond- 
sey,  tanner.  T.  Shayle,  of  Bordesley,  War- 
wickshire, tanner.  S.  Hyman,  of  Plymouth 
Dock,  jeweller.  S.  Palmer,  of  Bourton  on  the 
Water,  Gloucestershire,  mercer.  W.  Spence, 
jun.  or  Bishop  Wearmouth,  coal  fitter.  J. 
Cooper,  late  of  Lidney,  Gloucestershire,  grocer. 
J.  Out  ram,  of  Liverpool,  brewer.  W.King,  of 
Staines,  butcher.  A.  Gordon,  of  Union-«ourt, 
Old  Broad-street,  merchant.  T.  Liseter,  of 
Drayton  in  Hates,  Salop,  innkeeper. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPERSEDFD,   May  14. 

Williams  £.  of  Plymouth  Dock,  Devon,  iron- 
monger. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ablitt  J.  of  Kesgrave,  Suffolk,  merchant.    Sol. 

Taylor,  Featherstone-buildtngs. 
Barton  A.  of  Bristol,  victualler.    Sols.  Dax  and 

Son,  Doughty-s'rcet. 
Bourne  W.  and  J.  T.  Bache,  of  Bridgnorth, 

Salop,  millers.    Sols.  Baxter  and  Co.  Fumi- 

val's  Inn. 
Brooke   J.    of  Brokenboroueh,  Wilts,   dealer 

and  chapman.     Sols.   Jenkins  and  Co.  New 

Inn. 
Craven   J.   of  Manchester,  auctioneer.      Sol. 

Ellis,  Chancery-lane. 
Corbould  J.  late  of  High-street,   St.  Mary-le- 

bone,  carpenter.     Sob    Greenwell   and   Co. 

Bentinck-street,  Manchevter-square. 
Cheshire  T.   of  Aston  Rogers,   Salop,  miller. 

Sob.  Preslandand  Co.  Brunswick-square. 
Coleman  W.  of  Chart,  next  Sutton  Vallen'ce, 

Kent,  dealer.     Sob.    Debary  and  Co.  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 


Clay  J.  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  merchant 

Sols.  Sykes  and  Co.  New  Inn. 
Davie-?  J.  of  Carmarthen,  linen  |drapor.    Sofa. 

Bleasdaleand  Col  New  Inn. 
Fasson  B.  of  Aldervgate-srrect,  goldsmith.    Sol. 

Nettleford,  Norfolk  street,  Strand. 
Hayes  C.  and   J.  Haye>,    of  the   Old  Jewrjr, 

merchants. 
Heard  W.  of  Rumford,  E-^sex,  timber  dealer. 

Sofs.  Russeti  and  Son,  Crown-court,  Alders- 

gate-street. 
Heppel  T.  late  of  South  Blyth,  Northumber-  • 

land,  merchant.  Sob.  Michel  and  Co.  Fowke's- 

building-i.  Tower-street. 
Houghton  M.  of  Liverpool,  tailor.    Sol.  Ches- 
ter, Staple  Inn. 
Lepitie  J.  of  Canterbury,  cabinet  maker.    Sob*   , 

Collet  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 
Nesbitt  T.  of  B'whopsgate-sirect,  upholsterer. 

Sol.  Thomas^  Fenchurch -street. 
Norm  T.  of  Freeman's-cour*,    Cornhill,  mer- 
chant.    Sob.    Suainc  and  Co.    Ficderick's- 

place.  Okl  Je\vr%. 
Roberts  R.  late  of  Ludlow,  Salop,  glover.     Soi, 

Hghmoor,  Scofs-yard,  Bush -lane. 
Small  W.  of  Taunton,  Soniciser,  vinmer     Sol. 

Heel  is,  S  anle  Inn 
Stavne^H.  otAmpfhill,  Bedford,  grocer.    So/. 

Meredrh,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Scott  W.  of  Portsmouth,  Hants,  wine  merchant. 

>«/.«.  Wade^on  an<l  Co.  Au«tiu  Friars. 
Turner  R.  <*f  Faversham,  Kent,    miller.      Sol. 

Syddal,  Aldcrsgi'e-street. 
Tripe  J.  of  We*t  Tcignmouth,  Devon,  tailor. 

Sol.  Hoare,  Ilation  Ciarden. 
WooldridgeGjun.  of  Plaistow,  Sussex,  grocer. 

Sob.  Dyne  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

certificates,  June  4. 

J.  H.  Proctor,  of  Liverpool,  linen  draper.  T. 
Thornber,  of  Colne,  Lancaster,  cottou  nianu- 
foct  urer  J.  Appk'ton,  of  Stockton  upon  Teesy 
Durham,  bookseller.  D  Batchelour,  now  or 
lateof  Farnham,  Surrey,  timber  merchant.  A. 
Ford,  of  Birmingham,  victualler.  J  An  sell,  of 
Car^halton,  Surrey,  *paper  maker.  G.  Bttharo, 
Middlesex,  mariner.  W.  F.  Woodpate,  late  of 
Tunbriclge,  Kent,  banker.  J  Poole,  late  of 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  linen  draper.  J. 
Collins,  of  Cree  Church-lane,  Leaden  hall -street, 
London,  coppct  plate  printer.  J.  Bell,  of 
Pocklington,  and  J.  F.  Bell,  of  Sculcoates, 
York,  merchants. 

bankruptcy  superseded,  May  13. 
Young  D.  Ap  T.  of  Water-lane,  Fleet-street, 

carpenier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bass  P.    of  Ashborne,   Derby,   dealer.     Sob. 

Long  and  Co.  Holborn-court,  Gray \  Inn. 
Bright  S.  J.   Wm.  Bright,  M.  Bright,  ^nd  II. 

Bright,  of  Coventry,  Warwick,  and  of  Fosttr- 

lane,  London,   ribbon  manufacturers.      SoU 

Phipps,  Ba^inghall-street. 
Burtoil  K.  rff  Liverpool,  plumber     Sob.  Leigh. 

and  Co.  New  Bridge-street. 
BellW.ot  Tottenh.i'n-eourt  Road,  Middlesex, 

linen    draper.      Sol.     Niblett,     Bread-treer, 

CheapMde. 
Cannon  S.  and  G-  Cannon,  of  Horjcn  Kcrby, 

Kent,  millers-    Sob.  Pinkett  and  Co.  Ks*e%- 

court,  Temple. 
Cater  S.  late  of  Choapo'.d  .•,  London,  uareV. use- 
man.    Sot.  Nis  <1,  Turngmorion-st-.    t. 
Elton  J.  ofUxbridge,  butcher.    Sob   Few  and. 

Co.  H«nri«tta.street,  Covent  Garden, 
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Earn  P.  W.  Of  Wolverhampton,  Staflbrd,  and 

JT.  Pooler  Bagnal,  of  Wolverhampton,  manu- 

frcturers  of  locks.    &/*.  Price  •**  Co*  Lin' 

coin's  Inn.  .—     ..«•_ 

Fermor  H.  late  of  East  Woodhay,  Southampton, 

farmer.    So/.  Baker,  Nicholas  lane. 
Fidgeon  T.  now  or  late  of  Birmingham,  and  of 
Sheffield,  merchant.     Sols.   Swaine  and  Co. 
FrederickVplace,  Old  Jewry. 
French  T.  of  Wardington,  Oxford,  dealer.    Sol. 

Chilton,  Chancery-lane. 
Grafton  J.  of  Denshaw,  York,  and  J.  Grafton, 
of  Manchester,  calico   printers.     Sol.   tins, 
Chancery-lane. 
Grist  N.  of  Lacock,  Wilts,  tanner.    SoU.  Bour- 

"dillon  and  Co.  Little  Friday-street. 
GraddonE.  of  White  Lion-court,  Birchm-lane, 

broker.    Sol.  Cuppage,  Jermyn-street. 
Goundry  G.of  Stockton,  Durham,  cotton  mer- 
chant.   Sob.  Morton  and  Co.  Gray's  Jnn-sq. 
Greenwood   W.    of    Hawkscloueh,    Halifax, 
York,  merchant.     Sol.   Nettleford,  Norfolk- 
Street,  Strand.  mm 
Hanbury  J.  late  of  Shoreditcb,  distiller.     Sols. 

Walton  and  Co.  Basinghall-street. 
How  J.  of  Amerdiam,  bucks,  victualler.    Sols. 

Partridge  and  Co.  Lombard-street. 
Johnson  S.  R  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, ,  *»<* 
cer.     Sols.   Smith    and  Co.   Draper's   Hall, 
Throgmorton-street. 
Kingsall  S.  of  Poplar,  painter.     5W.    Martin, 

Vintner's  Hall,  Upper  Thames-street. . 
Iieieh  P.  J.  of  the  Old  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate-itrcet,  insurance  broker.     Sols.  Aliston 
arid  Co.  FreemanVcourt,CornbiIl. 
MilnerJ.and  V.Chaplin,  of  ironmonger-lane, 
merchants.    Sols.  Swaine  aud  Co.  Frederick  s- 
place,  Old  Jewry. 
Nicholson  T.    of    High-street,    Portsmouth, 
draper  and  tailor.    Sol.  Osbaldeston,  London- 
street,  London. 
JQicbolls  T.  ot  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  grocer.    Sols. 

Baxter  ao<I  Co,  Furn  wd's  lun< 
Pnrchard  W .  j un.  of  Hereford,  scrivener.    Sols. 

Pax  and  Cu.  Doughty -street- 
Peat  Ann,  or  Donauter,  Wk,  milliner.    SW». 

Bourdillou  ftpd  Co.  Little  Fridaj r  meet. 
Rorjie  G.    of   St-  Katharines- lane,     rower   of 
London,  victualler.    Sob,  Clam  and  Co.  St. 
Katharine         ■inters. 
Ring  J.  of  Tunbtidge,  Kentt  grocer.     Sols  Pal- 
mer and  Co.  Hertford  Row. 
Read  A.  of  the  Mount  Co  fee  House,  Lower 
Grosvenor-street,  wine  merchant.     Sol.  Ro- 
binson, Half  Moon-street. 
Rfebasrisen  Jane,  widow*   and  J.  Richardson, 
of  Ashborne,  Derby,  bakers.     Sol.   Barber, 
Fetter-lane.  . 

Steel  J.  of  Liverpool,  druggist.    Sofj.  Dacie  and 

Co.  PulsgraTe-place,  Temple. 
Taylor  S.  and  J.  Steele,  of  Liverpool, merchants. 

Sols.  Blackstock  and  Co.  Temple. 
Whi taker  H.  J.  of  Chorlton-row,  Manchester, 

calico  de  ler.    Sols.  Milne  and  Co.  Temple. 
Westron  M  and  M.  B.  Westron,  of  Wellington, 

Somerset,  bankers.    Sol.  Burfoot,  Temple. 
WilshecT.ia.te  of  Rustling  End,  Knebsworth, 
Hertford,   farmer.     Sol.   Wilkinson,  Cross- 
street,  Finsbury-square. 

csrtificatss,  Javeft* 
J.  Harwood,  of  Gloucester,  grocer.  T.  Wag- 
horn,  of  Chatham,  Kent,  butcher.  W.  H. 
Tollervey,  of  Portsea,  Southampton,  brewer. 
C.  Messent,  of  New-street,  St .  Catherine's,  Mirt- 
ifesex,  banker.  J.  Cock,  of  Canterbury,  dra- 
per.   B.  Edgar,  of  Hammond's-court,  Mincing- 


lane,  wine  merchant.  J.  Firth  and  T.  Firth* 
now  or  late  of  Robert  Town,  York,  cordwainers. 
H.  B.  Dennis,  of  Manchester,  draper.  J.  Clap- 
ham,  of  Beddington -corner,  Surrey,  calico  prin- 
ter. C.  Morgan,  of  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
London,  merchant.  H.  T.  Austen,  H.  Maunde, 
and  J.Tilson,  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, bankers. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPERSEDED,  May  22-  , 

W.  R.  Sherley,  of  Sunning  Hill,  Berks,  bora* 
dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowring  J.  J.  of  Aldgate,  hatter.    Sol.  Bennet, 

Tokenhouse-yard. 
Bedford  J.    of  Fen  Drayton,  Cambridgeshire, 

dealer.    Sol.  Peacocke,  Cambridge. 
Cullimore  J.  and  1.  of  Church-court,  Clement  s- 
lane,  insurance  brokers.     Sols.    Young  and 
Co.  St.  MildredVcourt,  Poultry. 
Evans  R.  of  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Bedwehy, 
Monmouthshire, currier.    Sol.  Williams,  Red 
Lion-square. 
Francis  J.  of  New  Windsor,  Bocks,  tinman. 

Sols.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Graham  T.  of  Carlisle,  spirit  merchant.    Sols. 

Wordsworth  and  Co.  Staple  Inn. 
Goodlad  Sarah,   of  Bilton   with  Harrow  gate, 
York,  innkeeper.    Sols.  Exley  and  Co.  Fur- 
nivaPs  Inn. 
Heath  J.  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  grocer.    Sols. 

Blandford  and  Co.  Temple. 
Hogg  G.  of  Pancras-lane.  tavern  Keeper.    Sol. 

Greenwood,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside. 
Lingham  T.    of  Worcester,  mealman.      Sot*. 

Lowndes  and  Co.  Red  Lion-square. 
Nelson  J.  of  the  East  India  Chambers,  Leaden- 
hall -street,  merchant.    Sol.  Pasmore,  Wara- 
ford-court,  Throgmorton-street. 
Stokes  J.  of  Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols.  Black- 
stock  and  Co.  Temple. 
Stuckey  W.  of  Fleet-street,  vintner.    Sol.  Pat- 
ten, Hatton  Garden.  • 
Shoubridge  J.  and  W.  M'Ewen,  of  York-place. 
Queen's  Elms,  merchants.    Sols.  Hicks  and 

Co.  BartlettVbuildings.  

Wilson  J.  of  Manchester,  grocer.  Sol.  Willi* 
and  Co.  Warnford-court. 

CERTIFICATES,  JlM*]!. 

W.  Wright,  of  Gateford,  Nottingham,  malt- 
ster. G.  iJ.  S.  Chapman,  of  Boughton  Mal- 
herbc,  Kent,  dealer.  J.  Machin  and  J  Burton* 
of  Great  Guild  ford-street,  Surry,  engineers.  N. 
C.  Morison,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  oil  amj 
colourman.  T.  Park,  of  Walbrook,  merchant. 
J.  Howell,  of  Hermitage-street,  Wapping,  mas- 
ter mariner.  W.  Law,  of  Copthall  Chambers, 
Throgmorton-street,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY    ENLARGED,   Moif  95. 

Walker  G.  of  Ashborne,  Derby,  grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Apsey  T.  sen.  of  Stamford,  Lincoln,  brazier. 
Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery-lane. 

BrOwnJ.jun.  of  Rodborough,  Gloucester,  clo- 
thier.   Sols.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 

Barnes  W.  of  New  Sarum,  Wilts,  ironmonger. 
Sol.  Emly,  Essex-court,  Temple. 

Barker  J.  of  Broad-street,  merchant.  Sols.  Holt 
and  Co.  Threadneedle-street. 

Flicker  A.  of  Erith,  Kent,  shopheeper.  Sol. 
Santer,  Chancery-lane. 

Foster  J.  and  J.Foster,  of  Selby,  York,  mer- 
chants.   Sol.  Wiglesworth,  Gray's  Inn. 

HallT.  jun.  of  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  and 
Gosport,  Hants,  grocer.  Sols.  Pa/neil  and 
Co.  Church-street,  Spitalnelds. 
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Hirst  J  ©/WappingWafl,  cloth  fector.  Sols. 
Bfcmdford  and  Co.  Temple. 

Jackson  A.  of  Windrush,  Gloucester,  stone 
mason.    Sots.  Leigh  and  Co.  New  Brulge-st. 

Levi  A.  of  Westgate,  Kent,  broker.  Sols.  Collet 
and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 

Middlehuru  J.  of  Liverpool,  flour  dealer.  Sol. 
Windle,  John-street,  Bedford  Row. 

Matthews  T.  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Durham, 
spirit  merchant  Sots.  Swaine  and  Co.  Fre- 
dericks-place, Old  Jewry. 

Morse  J.  of  DownfteJd,  Stroud,  Gloucester, 
clothier.    Sol*   Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 

Medland  W.of  Gos  well  -street,  Middlesex,  oil- 
man.   Sol   Walker,  Chancery-lane. 

Ma*terman  J.  of  Hatton  Garden,  music  seller. 
Sol.  Aspinal,  Quality -court,  Chancery-lane 

Mitchell  D.  ofCirtlum-street,  Fenchurch-street, 
taylor.     Sols.  Knight  and  Co  Basin  ,hall-«. 

Par  ret  T.  of  Bath,  mason.  Sols.  Jenkins  and 
Oo.  New  Inn. 

Shore  E.J.  of  'Change-alley,  Comb  ill,  dealer. 
Sol.  Sherwood,  Canierbury-sq'.  Southwark. 

gtansbie  A.  of  Birmingham,  merchant.  Sols. 
Clarke  amf  Co.  Chancery-lane. 

Tomlinson  J.  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  but- 
cher    Sols  Blea*da!e  and  Co.  New  lun. 

Whi'ford  T-  of  Evesham,  Worcester,  slater  and 
plasterer:  Sols.  Collet  and  Co.  Chancery-lane. 

certificates,  June  15. 
J.  Munton,  of  Foulsham,  Norfolk,  grocer.    S. 

Aleock,of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  brush  manu- 
facturer!    J.    Alcock,  of  Temple  Guiting, 

Gloucestershire,  dealer.     J.  Levy,   of  Clock- 
street,  Portsea,  butcher.    J.  Storer,  of  Walham 

Green,  Middlesex,  market  gardener.    T.  Slater, 

of    Kingston  upon  Hull,   merchant.     T.  H. 

Brine,  of  Paternoster-row,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  May  28. 

Quarterman  W.  of  Oxford,  breeches  maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Blakey  R.  of  Leeds,  York,  druggist.  Sols.  Lam- 
berts and  Co.  Gray's  Inn-square. 

Binyort  B.  jun.  and  G.  Inglis,  late  of  Manches- 
ter, wa  ehousemen.  Sol*  Wiglesworth,  Gray's 
Inn-square. 

Brereton  J.  of  Whitchurch,  Salop,  brewer. 
Sols-.  Lowes  and  Co.  Temple. 

Barnard  G.  now  or  late  of  Wantage,  Berks, 
brewer.   Sols.  Blagraveand  Co.  Symond's  Inn. 

/Chesney  H.  of  High  Hoi  born,  Middlesex,  fringe 
manufacturer.  Sol.  Piatt,  New  Boswell- 
court,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Duvelnz  £  P.  of  Size-lane,  merchant.  $ol. 
Cranch,  Union-court,  Broad-street. 

Dunn  J.  of  White  Lion-con  rt,  Birch  in-lane, 
merchant.    Sol  Nind,  Throgmorton-street. 

Fnrniss  J.  of  Liverpool,  draper.  Sol.  Chester, 
Staple  Inn. 

Gill  man  J.  of  Hammersmith,  innkeeper.  Sol 
Shepherd,  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbnry. 

Heys  J.  now  or  late  of  Manchester,  cotton  spin- 
ner.   Sols.  Willis  and  Co.  Warnford-court. 

King  T.  of  Leicester,  grocer.  Sol.  Taylor, 
John-street,  Bedford  Row. 

Lancefield  C.  T  of  Piccadilly,  turner.  Sol. 
Coote,  Austin  Friars. 

Kias  T.  and  J.  White,  of  Old  Broad-street, 
insurance  brokers.  Sol.  Nind,  Throgmorton- 
street. 

Oswin  J.  and  J.  of  Loughborough,  Leicester, 
hosiers.    Sol.  Makinson,  Middle  Temple. 

JtlattsJ.  of  Oxford-street,  music  seller.  Sol. 
£ldred,  Middle  Temple 


Robson  £.  of  Morpeth,  NorthtoriberJsndfSfridlfCt 

Sols.  Mecgisonsand  Co.  Hatton  Garden. 
Royal  B.  ofShakspeareVwalk,  Shadwell,  vie* 

tuailer.    Sol.  West,  Red  Lion-st.  Wapping. 
Smit'    G.  Hi   of  Norwich,   victualler.      Set 

Whitton,  Great  James-street, Bedford  Row. 
Sutton  D.  jun.  of  Brightlingsea,  Essex,  ship 

owner.     Sol     Welch,  Nicholas-lane,   Lonv 

bard-street. 
Somerset  R  M.  of  Marlbrough,  Wilts,  apothe- 
cary.   Sol.  Eyre,  Gray's  Inn-square. 
Smith  J.  of  St-  SwithinVJane,  merchant.    Sol. 

Bur  foot,  Temple- 
Walker  J.  late  of  Alfrick,  Seyluck,  Worcester, 

timber  merchant.    8ol.  Beck,  BreamVbuild- 

■ings,  Chancery-lane. 
Williams  J.    of    Corphill,   stationer.      Sols. 

Pearse  and  Co.  Swithin's-lsne. 

certificates,  June  19. 

£.  Jay,  of  Badley,  Suffolk,  miller.  J.  Glenny, 
of  Red  Lion  street,  Clerkenwell,  watch  case 
maker.  £.  Cruttenden,  of  Sit' ingbourue,  |tent» 
salesman.  M.  Sewell,  of  Lincoln,  wine  mer- 
chant. R.  Richmond,  j  un.  of  Manchester,  trog 
liquor  maker.  S.  Burton,  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  confectioner.  G. Cooper,  late  of  Hinck- 
ley, Leicester,  corn  factor,  but  afterwards  of 
Crow  Marsh  Farm,  Holbeach,  Lincoln,  grazier. 
T.  Horton,  of  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  linen  draper. 
T.  Warder,  of  Alder  on,  Gloucester,  horse  dea- 
ler.  K.  Dallett,  late  of  Merion,  Surrey,  farmer. 
J.  Taylor,  late  of  Worship  street,  Middlesex, 
card  maker.  T.  Taylor,  late  of  Horncastle,  but 
now  of  Burgh,  Lincoln,  corn  dealer.  J.  rf. 
Radcltffe,  of  Lower  Temple  street,  Birmingham, 
plater. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPERSEDED,  Jtt**  1. 

Amos  J.  of  St.  Helen  Vplace,  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Adams  J.   of  Tooley -street,  Southwark,  ship 

broker.    Sols.  Lamb  and  Co.  Princes  street, 

Bank  of  England. 
Barber  W.  of  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertford,  but* 

cher.    Soj.  Makinson,  Temple. 
Cowie  J.  of  Aldermanbury,    jeweller.     Sol, 

Towers,  Castle  street.  Falcon-so uare. 
Cayzer  J.  of  Maker,  Cornwall,  tanner.     Sol 

Makinson,  Temple. 
Collier  J.  of  Bedford,  near  Leigh,  Lancashire, 

muslin   manufacturer.      Sol.    Meddowcroft, 

Lincoln's  Inn. 
Drouet  L.  W.   of  Lime  street,  ale  merchant. 

Sols.  Holt  and  Co.  Thread  needle  street. 
Fell  H.  of  Bolton,  Lancaster,  cotton  merchant. 

Sol.  Meddowcroft,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Heseltine  B.  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  upon 

Hull, merchant.    Sol.  Ellis,  Chancerv-lane. 
Harten  V.  G.  late  of  the  East  India  Chambers, 

Leadenhall  street,  London,  and  of  Drayton 

Greet,  Middlesex,  merchant.    Sot.  Hackert, 

Switlpin's  lane. 
Hay  ton   T.    of    Liverpool,   merchant.      Soh, 

Cooper    and    Co.    Southampton  buildings. 

Chancery  lane. 
Johnson  P.  of  St.  George's  Place,  Middlesex, 

timber   merchant.     Sols.   Kearsey   and   Co. 

Bishopsgate  street. 
Lubbock  W.  J.  late  of  Potter  Heig ham,  tyorfolk, 

miller.    Sols.  Egan  and  Co.  Essex  si.  Strand. 
Matthews  W.  of  Digby  street,    Birmingham, 

glazier.     Sols.  Swaine  and  Co.  FrederickY* 

place,  Old  Jewry. 
Newey  J.   of  Harbome,   Stafford,  dealer  and 

chapman.    Sols.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple- 
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Nobes  J.  of  Old  Bond  street,  whalebone  carriage 
manufacturer.    Sol.  Stevenson,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Noble  A.  W.  late  of  Limehouse,  Middlesex, 
bra*s  founder.  Sol.  Pearson,  Fen  court, 
Fenchurch  street. 

Roberts  R.  of  Elder  street,  Spitalfields,  merchant. 
Sols.  Blunt  and  Co.  Old  Bethlem. 

Banner  J.  of  Northumberland  square,  North 
Shields,  ship  owner.  Sob.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Fowke's  buildings.  Tower  street. 

Sharpe  J.  late  of  Market  Deeping,  Lincoln,  dra- 
per.    Sol.  Gaskell,  Gray's  Inn. 

Stunt  T.  ofSheerness,  Kent,  baker.  Sol.  Gre- 
gory, Prospect-place,  Newington. 

Taylor  R.  G.  of  Sunderland  near  the  Sea,  Dur- 
ham, jeweller.    S«l.  Blakiston,  Symond's  Inn. 

Tucker  W.  J.  Fenton,  and  G.  Machon,  of 
Sheffield,  silver  platers.  Sols.  Tilson  and 
Co.  Coleman  street. 

Taylor  J.  of  Old  street,  Middlesex,  paste  board 
manufacturer.  Sol.  Carter,  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  Office,  Royal  Exchange. 

Weeks  J.  of  St.  Dominick,  Cornwall,  miller. 
Sol.  Rrendon,  Cursitor  street,  Chancery-lane. 

Young  T.  of  Seymour-place,  St.  Mary-le-bone, 
cow  keeper.  Sols.  Jones  and  Co.  Great 
Mary-le-bone  street. 

CERTIFICATES,  JWSI. 

J.  H.  Proctor,  of  Liverpool,  linen  draper.  T. 
Thornber,  of  Colne,  Lancaster,  cotton  manu- 
facturer. J.  Appleton,  of  Ssockton  upon  Tees, 
Durham,  bookseller.  D.  Batchelour,  now  or 
late  of  Farnham,  Surrey,  timber  merchant.  A. 
Ford,  of  Birmingham,  victualler.  J.  Ansel  I,  of 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  paper  maker.  G.  Bet  ham, 
Of  Middlesex,  mariner.  W.  F.  Woodgate,  late 
of  Tunbridg.*,  Kent,  banker.  J.  Poole,  late  of 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  linen  draper.  J. 
Collins, of  Cree  Church  lane,  Leadenhall  street, 
copper  plate  printer.  J.  Bell,  of  Pocklington, 
and  J.  F.  Bell,  of  Sculcoates,  York,  merchants. 

BANKRUPTCIES   ENLARGED,  June  4. 

Bell  H    late  of  New  Fish  burn,  Sussex,  dealer 

•   in  pi^. 

Parson  W.  of  Attleburgh,  Norfolk,  grocer. 

BANKRUPT8. 

Blurk  C.  of  Exeter,  brush  maker.  Sols.  Darke 
and  Co.  Princes  street,  Bedford  rOw. 

Jirierley  W.  of  Halifax,  York,  grocer.  Sol.  Ma- 
son, Bread  street  hill. 

Browning  W.  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  wine  merchant. 
Sols,  rothergill  and  Co.  Austin  Friars. 

Cockrill  W.  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  butcher. 
Sols.  RosserandCo  Bartlett's  buildings. 

Ford  W.o^Manchesier, bookseller.  Sol.  Ellis, 
Chancery  lane. 

Gunston  J.  of  Percival  street,  Middlesex, cheese- 
monger. Sol.  Rugby,  St.  John  street,  Cler- 
kenwell. 

Hill  J.  of  Reading,  Berks,  barge  builder.  Sol. 
Hannam,  Piazza  Chambers.  Co  vent  Garden. 

Hudson  J.  now  or  late  or  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks, linen  draper.    Sol.  Davies,  Lothbury. 

Jones  T.  late  of  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  iron 
manufacturer.  Sol.  Thomas,  Hind  court, 
Fleet  street. 

Moore  J.  of  Coventry,  watch  case  maker.  Sols, 
Long  and  Co.  Grav's  Inn. 

Robertson  R.  and  j.  Andrews,  of  Axminster, 
Devon,  druggists.  Sels.  Bleasdale  and  Co. 
New  Inn 

Rid  ilTo  A.  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  grocer. 
Sol    Th  »mpson,  Gray's  Inn. 

Smith  A.  of  Bedford,  Lancaster,  muslin  manu- 
facturer.   Sol.  Gaskell,  Wigan. 


Sargant  D.  of  Whittlesey,  Cambridge,  money 
scrivener.    Sols.  Jenkins  and  Co.  New  Inn. 

Simeon  A.  S.  of  Bristol,  umbrella  manufacturer. 
Sols.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 

Tomlinson  T.  of  Winterton,  Lincoln,  com  mer- 
chant    Sol.  Hicks,  Gray's  Inn* 

Watford' T.  of  Maldon,  Essex,  brazier.  Sols. 
Pocock  and  Co.  Ely-place,  Holborn. 

Wood  W.  late  of  Monythuslovne,  Monmouth, 
grocer  and  shopkeeper.  Sols.  Price  and  Co. 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

CERTIFICATES,  JtttU  25. 

S.  Campbell,  of  Liverpool,  upholsterer.  J. 
Debell,  of  Plymouth,  grocer.  H.  Hammond,  of 
Carter  court,  Red  cross  street, ^Surrey,  carpenter. 
R.  Joy, of  Cockshutt,  Salop,  innkeeper 

BANKRUPTCY    ENLARGED,  June  8. 

Townley  E.  S.  of  Pope's  Head  alley,  Lombard 
street)  cook. 

BANKRUPTS. 

AllansonW.  of  Castle  street,  Holborn,  silver- 
smith. Sols.  Few  and  Co.  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Beaver  J.  of  Red  Cross  street.  Cripplegate, 
linen  draper.  Sol.  Mowbray, Charlotte  street, 
BlackfriarsRoad. 

Cooper  T.  of  Nantwich,  carrier.  Sols.  Atkinson 
and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 

Copestock  S.  of  Stafford,  coal  dealer.  Sols. 
Price  and  Co.  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Dudley  R.  of  Worcester,  thread  manufacturer. 
Sols.  Anstice  and  Co.  Inner  Temple. 

Dixon  I.  of  Welling,  Kent,  innkeeper.  Sol. 
Ashfield,  Mark  lane.  v 

Ellis  H.  W.  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  linen  dra- 
per.   Sols.  Jenkins  and  Co.  New  Inn. 

Ediss  N.  of  Portsea,  Southampton,  victualler. 
Sol.  Biggs  and  Co   Essex  street,  Strand. 

Etches  W.  of  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  brokers. 
Sols.  Longdill  and  Co.  GrayN  Inn. 

Fisher  T.  now  or  late  of  Batty"  Mills,  Yorkshire. 
oil  crusher.  Sols.  Willis  and  Co.  Warnfonl 
court. 

Frost  L.  jun.  of  Liverpool,  merchant.  SoL 
RadclifFe,  Liverpool. 

Gardner  J.  of  Bristol,  carpenter.  Sols.  Bridges 
and  Co.  Red  Lion  square. 

Gibbs  J.  now  or  late  of  Ledbury,  Herefordshire, 
linen  draper.    Sol.  Pewtriss,  Gray's  Inn. 

Miller  J.  of  Liverpool,  distiller.  Sols.  Black- 
stock  and  Qo.  Temple. 

Owen  J.  of  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire,  iron- 
monger.   Sols.  Anstice  and  Co.  Temple. 

Settle  J  of  Liverpool,  merchant.  Sol  Radcliffe, 
Liverpool. 

Swift  J  of  El  land,  Yorkshire,  manufacturer. 
Sol  Wiglesworth,  Gray's  Inn. 

Smith  J  of  Broad  street  buildings,  merchant. 
Sols  Willis  and  Co.  Warnford  court. 

Walton  R  late  of  Cattle  Nook,Northuroberland, 
victualler.  Sols  Bell  and  Co.  Bow  Church 
yard,  Cheapside. 

CERTIFICATES,  JtMeSQ. 

R  P  Guyard,  of  Throgroorton  street,  London, 
merchant.  T  Leader,  of  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow, 
merchant.  Sir  R  Salusbunr,  Bart  of  New* 
rt    and     Abergavenny,    Monmouth,     ban- 

er.  R  Machel,  of  Liverpool,  merchant.  W 
Goold,  of  Risca,  Monmouth,  farmer.  J  Cohen, 
late  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  hat  manufactu- 
rer. W  Oakley,  late  of  Bermondsey,  Surrey, 
woolstapler.  J  Squire,  of  Bristol,  merchant. 
T  Grieve,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J  Grieve,  of  Man- 
chester, fustian  manufacturers.  M  Neale,  of 
Gosport,  Hants,  linen  draper.  G  Pace,  ef 
Madeley,  Salop,  butcher.  W  Fields,  now  or 
late  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  grocer. 
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(Sommtxtmi  &t)ronfcte, 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  Auguet  20,  1816. 
If  the  firmness  of  the  holders  of  Com- 
modities in  general,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
token  of  their  opinion,  they  do  not  expect 
the  present  difficulties  to  get  much  worse, 
or  to  last  very  long.  They  have,  occasion- 
ally, lately  accepted  prices  a  shade  lower 
than  currency, — so  the  Public.  Funds  have 
been  visited  by  a  turn,  to  their  depression  ; 
— but,  the  holders  of  Goods  and  the  hold- 
ers of  Stock,  have  rallied,  and  stood  firm, 
at  a  point  marked.  It  may  be  inferred,  that 
bolh  catch  a  glimpse,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  of  a  reward  for  their  steadiness,  and 
perseverance. 

Cotton  continues  to  be  bought  by  the 
Export  Houses ;  while  the  manufacturers 
for  home  consumption  are  somewhat  Ian 
guid  and  indifferent.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  they  behold  these  supplies  to  fo- 
reign parts  with  an  evil  eye;  and  have 
given  broad  hints  of  the  propriety  of  taxa- 
tion, on  the  Commodity  exported :  others 
reply,  that  cannot  be;  it  were  to  annex  a 
premium  to  the  erection  of  machinery  in 
foreign  Countries ;  they  would  then  bid  us 
farewell. 

Sugar  awaits  the  alteration  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  Duty  upon  it.  Specula- 
tion fluctuates  m  opinion  from  97s.  to  30s. 
and  lots  beve  been  disposed  of,  to  win  or 
lose  the  Ss.  of  difference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  supplies  of  this  Article  from 
the  East  Indies,  brought  by  private  Trade, 
and  nut  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  as  heretofore,  and  therefore  the 
first  instances  of  the  kind,  have  been  sold 
by  public  sale,  the  Sellers  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  duties,  at  all,  and  referring  that, 
to  the  opinion,  or  pleasure,  of  the  buyer. 
The  quantity  sold  was  upwards  of  4,000 
bags.     Prompt  Nov.  16. 

The  same  peculiarity  attended  the  sale 
of  Coffee  brought  from  the  East ;  it  was 
the  first  sale  of  the  kind.  Tlje  quantity 
above  2,000  bags.  These  sales  attracted 
great  attention,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. West  India  Coffee  after  having 
been  heavy,  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  se- 
veral quantities  that  were  expected  to  go 
below  the  market  currency,  actually  ex- 
ceeded it ;  but,  a  great  portion  of  what 
had  been  previously  offered  for  sale  was 
withdrawn, 

.  Spices  continue  to  yield  a  profit  to  those 
who  bought  them  at  the  late  sales.  Great 
quantities  of  Pepper  have  been  exported  ; 
and  the  advance  continues.  Pimento  also, 
bio  extensive  request.    Large  parcels  of) 


Ginger,  have  also  been  brought  forwnrd 
and  sold  freely.  The  finer  Spicts  Mace, 
Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  have  not  to  boast  of 
equal  demand. 

The  turn  of  the  Solstice,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  longer  evenings,  infallibly  cauxs 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  Tallow  :  not  that 
the  market  really  feels  the  increased  de- 
mand, but,  anticipating  the  possibility,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  feel  it. 

Hemp  and  Flax,  barely  maintain  their 
prices.  There  is  little  demand,  and  no 
briskness. 

Oils  have  slightly  felt  the  report  of  the 
success  of  the  Fishery  in  Greenland.  They 
have  declined  a  mere  trifle. 

Oil  duties  are  repealed  from  our  American 
colonies,  so  far  as  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  those  paid  by  the  Newfoundland 
fishery. 

Brandt  had  lately  felt  in  a  sudden  man- 
ner, and  to  a  great  extent,  the  news  of  a 
bad  vintage  at  Botirdeaux.  To  obtain 
money,  the  French  had  exhausted  their 
Stocks  of  Brandy;  and  furthering  a  seanty 
supply,  or  none  at  all,  the  holders  here  con- 
trived  to  raise  the  price  to  twenty— some 
say, twenty-five  percent — a  pretty  decent 
addition  to  their  property  ! 

Rum  finds  purchasers;  especially  the  su- 
perior kinds.  The  prices  are  little  var*d; 
but,  the  demand  is  lively. 

Provisions  are  in  great  request  if  prime : 
they  fully  realize  the  current  prices.  Ba- 
con is  in  steady  demand.  Butter  rather 
heavy. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT- 

County  op  Essex.  —  Although  the 
month  is  so  far  advanced,  the  Harvest  i« 
not  begun  on  the  heavy  lands,  and  hut 
very  little  can  for  a  short  period  be  done 
on  any.  The  Corn,  generally  speaking, 
is  much  injured  by  Hie  wet  and  coldness 
of  the  season,  particularly  Wheat  and  Bar-, 
ley :  the  former,  from  various  occurrences, 
appears  light  headed  j  and  the  latter  is  in 
two  crops.  Beans  bloomed  well,  but  are 
not  very  well  loaded,  many  of  the  l>Ios»- 
soma  falling  off  the  stalks,  leaving  no  po«.s. 
Of  Peas,  we  have  a  good  quantity.  Oats 
appear  to  have  weathered  the  storm  better 
than  any  other  grain.  Turnips  are  ex- 
tremely backward,  yet  the  plants  are  good. 
The  after  feed  of  Grass  and  Clover  is 
abundant,  but  the  Stock  of  Cattle  is  very 
thin  compared  with  the  quantity  usually 
kept ;  and  that  is  easily  accounted  for, 
considering  what  losses  the  Graziers  have 
sustained  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

ErIUTVM — Page  9*57 1  f «'«  7  from  bottom, 
for  navigator,  read  writer. 
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PRICES  CWtftKNT,  August  20,  1816. 


£.  a.   d.  J?.  J.    rf. 
American  pot-ash,  per  cwt.  3    0    OtoO    0    0 

Ditto        pearl 3    0    0  8  10    0 

Barilla     17    0  10    0 

BraRdy,Cogniacybon<f.gal.  0    5    6  0    5     8 

Campbire,  refined  ,.  lb.  0    6    0  0    ft    2 

pitto  unrefined  ..  cwt.  11  0    0  13    0    0 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.  1    0    8  0    1  11 

Ditto,  East-India  ....  0    3  10  0    4     4 

Coffee,  fine  fro***.... cwt.  4  10    0  4  18    0 

Ditto  ordinary 2  18    0  3    C    0 

Cotton  Woo),  Surinam,  lb.  0    2    1  0    0    0 

Pitto          Jamaica..  0    16  0    19 

Ditto           Smyrna  ..016  018 

Ditto          East-India  0    14  0    0    0 

Currants,  Zaat....  cwt..  0    4  10  4  12    0 

Elephant*'  Teeth 23    0    0  30    0    0 

Scrivelloes    24    0    0  33    0    0 

Flax,  Riga ton  68    0    0  00    0    0 

*  Ditto  Petersburg  ,.  46    0    0  0    0    0 

Galls,  Turkey....  cwt.    0    0    0  9    10  0 

Geneva,  Holl.  bond.  gal.    0    2  11  6    3    0 

Ditto,  English 0  13    0,  0    0    0 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey ,cwt.  9    0    0  12    0    0 

Hemp,  Riga, ton  43    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..  40    0    0  42    0    0 

Indigo,  Caraccas  ..  lb.    0    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  East-India....     0    0    9  0  10    0 

IronBritish  bars ..  ton     11    0    0  12    0    0 

DittoSwedishc.c.N.D.  21     0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  Swed.  ,2nd  sort  12    0    0  12  10    0 

Lead  in  pigs ton  19    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  red ton  22    0    0  0    9    0 

Lead  white  ......   ton  36    0    0  0    0    0 

Logwood  chips ....  ton  14    0    0  16    0    0 

If  adder,  Dutch  crop,cwt.    4  10    0  6    6    0 

Mahogany fit.    0    1    2  0    1  10 

Oil,  Lucca.. 24  gal.  jar  13    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  Florence,} chest  2    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto  whale 28    0    0  30    0    0 

Ditto  spermaceti  ..ton  60    0    0  0    0    0 

Pitch,  Stockholm.. cwt.    0  16    0  0    0    0 

Aaisins,  bloom.. ..cwt.    4  16    0  6  10    0 

Rice,   Carolina  bond  ..220  260 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal.    0    3    9  0    3  11 

Ditto  Leeward  Island    0    2    4  0    2    6 

Saltpetre,  East-India,  cwt.  2  19    0  0    0    0 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.    2    9    0  2  11    0 

Silk,    raw,  ..  Ditto  ..     1  12    0  1  13    0 

Tallow,  Russia,  white        0    0    0  0    0    0 

Ditto ,  yellow   2  10    0  0    0    0 

Tar,  Stockholm    ..bar.    9  19    0  0    9    0 

Tin  in  blocks, ....  .cwt.    690  000 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0    8  0    0104 

Ditto  Virginia Oil  011 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    7  10    0  8  10    0 

Whale-fins  (Greenl)  ten    60  0    0  0    0    0 

Wine : 

Red  Port,  ftoitrf  pipe ..  33    0    0  40    0    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 40    0    0  60    0    0 

Ditto  Madeira 80    0    0  66    0    0 

Ditto  Vidonia   ........     000  0    00 

Ditto  Calcavel la  ..... .      000  000 

Ditto  Sherry butt  28    0    0  46    0    0 

PlltoCUret  ..........  36    0    0  46    9    9 


£1092 

£.  9. 

0    0 


Fhre-Ojfio*  Share**  fc.  Aug.  9b. 

Cauais.       £.     a. 

Chesterfield    ....  Div.  67 100  — 

Croydon 4  — 

Cruian  1     1 

Ellesmere  and  C heater (D  41.)    70    0  —    — 

Grand  Junction  ...(Div. 81.)..   104—  — — 

Grand  Surry 62  10  — — 

Huddersfield 10 

Kennett  and  Avon..  Div.  16s    11 

Lancaster Div.  II 19  10  — — 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div.  81.)  230  — 

Old  Union Div  4f.  ....  99  — 

Oxford Div.3ll 406— 

Shropshire Dir.  4L...     78  —  —  — 

Stratford    28  10 

Stroudwater   232 —  —  — 

Swansea  ....Div.  1 0/. 176— 

Thames  and  Med  way  ......     12  —  —  — 

Trent  and  Mersey. .  Div.  60/.  1200  — 

Warwick  fc  Binning.  Div.  121.  260  — 

Worcester  and  Birmingham .  •    23  —  —  — 

Wey  and  Aran. 100—  —  — 

Dockt. 

East  India Div.  71...  137 

London    Diy.  61 74*— 

West  India  ....Div.  10/...,.  146  — 

Roads. 

Commercial 80—  — — 

Dover  Street 30 — 

Higbgate  Archway  601.  sh.  . .       9  -  —  — 
Insurant*  Companies. 

Atlas 50  6pd 9    2 

Eagle 60  5pd.. 118 

Globe     100  pd 106— 

Hope 50  5pd 2    2 

Imperial 600  50 pd.  ..     46— 

London  Ship 18  13  —  — 

Royal  Exchange 235  —  236  — 

Albion £50  pd.    30— 

Birmingham  Fire 150  —  —  — 

County    -, 25  — 


Rock, 
Birminghan 


2    6 

76  — 


Life..  lOOl^d 
Water  Works. 
Kent    160  ml.  (Div.  21.) ... .    31   . . 
East  London  100  pd.  Div.  21.    64  — 

Grand  Junetioa  ..... 60 28  — 

Manchester  and  Salford  ....    26  — 
Portsmouth  it  Partington . . . .     12  — 

Ditto  (New) 36  — 

Bridges. 
Waterloo  . .  lOOpd. . .  (Disct.)     16  — 
Ditto  Old  Annuities  60pd(Dis.)  2    — 
Ditto  New  401.  10pd..Prem.    1     10 

Literary  Institution*. 
London,  75  gs.  ......     38  — 

Russel  17  — 

Surry  30  gs 9    — 

9fines. 

Beeralstone  ....36  lOpd 3  10 

Butsptll tlOpd 6  — 

English  Copper  Company  DJs.    6  10 

Miscellaneous* 
Lou.  Commer.Sale  Rooms  109p29  — 

Auction  Mart 60  ....     16  — 

Lou.  Flour  Comp.    ..14pd..      1  10 
Gas  Light  aud  Coke  Com.  46pd  Par 
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by  Leslie's 

Baromet. 

50  Stormy 
64  Fair 

59  Showry 
40  Showry 
33  Showry 
42  Fair 

47  Fair 
42  Cloudy 
45  Showry 

40  Showry 

49  Fair 
52  Fair 

41  Showry 

45  Fair 

51  Fair 

48  Showry 
40  Cloudy 
36  Showry 
55  Fair 

60  Showry 
57  Fair 

49  Cloudy 

50  Showry 

42  Showry 
40  Showry 

36  Showry 

46  Fair 

37  Showry 
46    Fr 

54  Fair 

50  Showry 


London  Premiuins  of  Insurance. 


At  15s.  9d.  Poole,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Falmouth. 

At   15s.  Yarmouth,     Hull,    aud    Newcastle 

At  20#.  Dublin,  Cork,  Walerford,  Newry, 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Liverpool. 

At  15s.  to  1*0.  France. 

At  15s  9d.  to  20s  Gottenburgh.  Home 

At  lo.  Madeira,  ret.  Home  2  gs.    . 

At  31/7*.  East-India,  Com  p.  ships. 

At  1 J  to  1-| gs.  Gibraltar,  Cadrr,  Lisbon,  Opor- 
to; Home  gs. 

At  35s.  to  40s.  Leeward  Islands. 

A 1 2 Jos.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.  Home  the 
same. 

At  1}  to  2qs.  Western  Isles.  Home  2  g*. 

At 2$r*.  Jamaica.  Home  2$  to  3  gs, 

At2p*.  Brazils.    Home,  the  same. 

At  7gs.  East-Indies,  out  and  home. 

At  3  to  4  gs.  Malta,  Sicily,  &c. 

At  2£  to  3  gs.    Honduras, 

At  2^  to  4  gs.  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

At  20»  St. Petersburg,  Riga,  kc.  Stockholm, 
Home. 

At  15s.  to  30*.  Southern  Whale  Fishery  out 
ajKJbbina.    . 


LONDON  MAtUCBTS. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  17lb.6o«..«  ..4s  6d. 

The  Half  dittd     ditto    8    11 2    3 

The  Quar.  ditto      ditto    4     6)  . 
The  3  do.  ditto     ditto    g    *£  . 

POTATOES. 

Kidney 5    0  0  I  Ox  NodIcs  ..  3  10  * 

Champions  . .  4    0  0  |  Apple 4  10  v 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    tfd 


!o    6* 


MEAT. 
SmfthJUld,  per  sttm*  of  86.  to  tftiA  the  Offal. 


Beef 

1816.  .*.  d. 

Aug      4  ..  5    2 

9  ..  5    2 

16  ..  5    0 

23  ..  5    0 


mut 
*.  d. 
5  2 
5  2 
5  0 
5    0 


Veal. 

*.  d. 
6    0 

5  6 

6  6 
5    6 


pork 
*.  d. 
6    6 

5  6 

6  6 
5    « 


lam. 
i.  el. 

7  6 
6  0 
6  0 
6    0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs.  •  •  1 1 0t " 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 124$ 

Losses,  line I«4s) 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  1  libs 1 17s 


COTTON  TWIST. 
Aug  20.    Mule  1st  quality,  fro.     10   3s.    4d. 

No.  120    7s.    0d; 

2d  quality,  No.     40    2s.  10*1. 

Discount— 15  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  XZs .  per  thatd.  adv#n<* 

Sunderland.  |     Newcastle. 

July  26.   ..  34s  Od  to  38  9  {  32s  9d  to  46  6 

Aug.     3.  ..  36s  Od      39  0  !  34s  6d      45  • 

10.  ..  35s  6d       38  9    34s  Od      47  3 

17.  ..  36s  Od      39  6    35s  Od      47  0 


LEATHER. 
Butts,  60  to  561b.    21d  I  Calf  Skins  30  to 
Dressing  Hides  ..   I7d  [      451b.  per  dot.  28 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  1 9d     Ditto  50  to  70 . .  56$ 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  18d    Seals, Large.. ..     91 
Soap;  yellow,  86s. 5  mottled  94s.;  curd  102b 
Candles ;  per  doz.  12s.  6d.  j  moulds  13s.  Od. 


Course  of  Exchange. 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  us. 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.us.  2| 
ATtona  us.  2} 
Paris,  ld.d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz, 


34J 

40  6 

40v0 

12-8 

36-9 

36-10 

2580 

S6-0 

341 

34 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland 


Palermo,  per  to. 

Leghorn 

Genoa 

Venice, 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

Dublin 

Cork 

,  2  per  cent. 


IHd. 

3 

87 

s 

66| 
58} 
13$, 
13} 


HAY  and  STRAW*- -at  smith  field. 


Aug  1 

8 
1* 
22 


Hay. 

£.  *. 

<f. 

6  15 

0 

6  15 

0 

6  10 

0 

6  0 

°1 

Straw. 
£.  *.  d. 
2  15    0 

2  Id    0 

3  3    0 
3    3    0 


Closer. 
£.  s.d. 
7  10  0 
7  10  0 
7  10  0 
7  10    0 
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Commercial  Chronicle* 


fio,- 


Daily  Prices  of  STOCKS,  from  22nd  July,   to  22nd  August. 


*-* 
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7/J/V/f  FUNDS. 
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AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


?  per  cent 

Old  6  per  cent % 

New  Loan  6  per  cent 
Louisiana  6  per  cent. 
Bank  Share*    


IS    LONDON. 

Aug.  13     20. 


51 


83     — 


51 


85 


AT   PHILADELPHIA. 
July  14. 


59 

891 
89 


Prices  of  the 
FRENCH  FU\D*  j 
From  Jmly  23,  to    I 
^Kfft  IS,  J 


1816 

Jn 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

Aug. 

2 

4 
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13 

15 

18 


5|*?r  I 
Cent. 

consols' 


lyfi 


r.  c. 

57  85 

57  50! 

57  50 

57  65' 

57  30!  1052  — i 


57     10 


Bank 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time.  ■ 

Please  return  promptly. 
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